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Carl Becker on History 
Professor Becker's Two Histories: A Skeptical Fallacy 


PEREZ ZAGORIN 


HE relation between history and philosophy is, on history’s side at any 
rate, a perplexed and ambivalent one. Historians are commonly aware 
that, when one philosophy impugns their ability to obtain knowledge of the 
past, it is only another philosophy that can deliver them from the charge and 
vindicate their inquiry. Yet the aid thus called in or gratuitously offered has 
frequently been found by historians to be an embarrassment from which they 
were glad to disengage themselves. Seen from this point of view, the his- 
torian’s thought about his work has the appearance of a series of efforts to 
emancipate himself from tasks undertaken or claims advanced in consequence 
of the beguilement which some reigning philosophical doctrine has for a time 
exercised upon him. 
If we except the lonely and isolated Vico, it is only since about the end 
of the eighteenth century, in Kant, Herder, and Schiller, and then in the 
great speculative constructions of German romantic metaphysics, that phi- 
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losophers have been disposed to accord historical inquiry a position of impor- 
tance in the hierarchy of knowledge. And an important position it was: the 
historian was to be the enunciator of das Weltgericht and to disclose the 
course of Eternal Reason as it worked itself out in the doings of human socie- 
ties. But such an undertaking, it was shortly realized, led to perverse and 
artificial schemes of interpretation and to unconscionable freedom in the 
treatment of evidence. And so, despite various gains which had accrued to 
historical inquiry conducted with these vast ends in view, historians eagerly 
disencumbered themselves of prerogatives they could not sustain and retreated 
to a more modest ground. 

There followed then another encounter with philosophy, in the form, 
now, of positivism. The fascination of its doctrine proved more powerful and 
lasting, for it had both the prestige of natural science behind it and seemed 
to fall in with that respect for fact which historians regard as an indispensable 
assumption of their pursuit. Under the influence of positivism, historians 
were led into conceiving their inquiry as modeled on the natural sciences and 
as properly issuing, therefore, in laws. The program entailed by these notions 
has, however, also had to be abandoned. No historian who adopted it suc- 
ceeded in formulating laws of historical development which his fellow 
scholars could accept or regard as strictly analogous to what are called laws 
in the natural sciences. ‘The untenable distinction, moreover, which positivism 
made between facts and their interpretation reduced the historian’s mind to 
a mere incident in the work of investigation, and this was soon seen to be a 
thoroughly false account of what takes place in historical inquiry. 

With the exposure of the inadequacy of the dogmatic claims advanced 
by positivist historical thought, there set in among historians a skepticism 
such as not infrequently ensues in some minds when dogma has been ex- 
pelled. If history is not a science in the sense of the natural sciences, if the 
terminus of inquiry is not the establishment of laws, if the inquirer’s sub- 
jectivity is an essential feature in his cognition of the past, then how can the 
historian rightly claim to provide knowledge at all? Such questions, or some- 
thing like them, are the horns upon which the thinking of most historians 
became impaled.* No doubt, the philosopher-historians in the idealist tradi- 
tion, from whom the most destructive criticisms of positivism originated, 


1Cf, the remarks of Professor Beard in his presidential address to the American Historical 
Association in 1933: “That this crisis in thought presents a distressing dilemma to many his- 
torians is beyond question. It is almost a confession of inexpiable sin to admit ... that one is 
not a man of science working in a scientific manner with things open to deterministic and 
inexorable treatment, .. .” “Written History as an Act of Faith,” American Historical Review, 
XXXIX (January, 1934), 221-22. 
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having never been in bondage to the latter, were not shaken by its downfall. 
Croce, and later Collingwood, to méntion two well-known instances, viewed 
the emancipation of historical thought from a false scientism as a splendid 
liberation which must render the historian supreme in his own domain, not 
indebted for his methods or aims to some alien realm but making them in 
accordance with the unique character of his own work. But this was not the 
case of the ordinary unphilosophic historian. He saw clearly enough that 
the positivist account of historical activity was indefensible. Yet he had be- 
come accustomed to think of the natural sciences as the model upon which 
any true inquiry must be formed; deprived of that model, he was unable to put 
anything in its place. He was flattered to be told by some philosophers that 
historical inquiry is a pursuit autonomous and sui generis. But he did not 
like the paradoxes in which these philosophers appeared to indulge. He, for 
example, was incorrigibly attached to the idea that what he was studying 
was the past as an independent object. Thinkers such as Croce, however, and 
Mr. Michael Oakeshott insisted that “every true history is contemporary 
history,”? and that “the past in history varies with the present . . . is the 
present.”* The outcome was that the historian felt himself, on the whole, 
without a reasoned justification of his work, He might, no doubt, console 
himself by pointing to certain utilities he thought history could supply. 
Unable, nevertheless, to defend convincingly his claim to provide genuine 
knowledge, he relapsed into a skepticism in which he could get on with his 
work only by an act of faith. 

So far, at least, as American historians are concerned, skepticism con- 
tinues to be the climate of opinion in which our work is done. The conse- 
quence is that while students are exhorted to believe in the historian’s knowl- 
edge, they commonly become infected, instead, with the skeptical doubts 
from which their teachers suffer. Still unhappy at having bade farewell to 
the natural science model of knowledge, suspicious also, perhaps, of phi- 
losophy because of the errors they accuse it of having previously raised in 
their minds, the majority of American historians can take refuge only in the 
hope that disturbing theoretical difficulties will not prevent practical people 
from getting on with their business. But however we may shun philosophy 
and seek to shut our eyes to these difficulties, or to pass them perfunctorily by, 
we cannot rid ourselves of the uncomfortable awareness that they are still 
there, continuing their subversive work. It would be prudent, therefore, to 


face these difficulties squarely, for there is less risk of error when the historian 


2 History: Its Theory and Practice, tr. D. Ainslie (New York, 1921), p. 12. 
3 Experience and Its Modes (Cambridge, 1933), p. 107. 
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is self-conscious about the nature and presuppositions of his study than when 
he carries on with doctrines unanalyzed and implicitly accepted. And be- 
sides, that the notions historians entertain about their inquiry have an effect, 
for good or ill, on the conduct of their researches, any account of histori- 
ography will make plain. Moreover, so long as the historian is unable to 
vindicate his claim to genuine knowledge, he will scarcely have a right to 
complain of the disrespect for historical inquiry, the suspicion that Clio is too 
fickle a muse to be steadfast in the service of truth, which is part of the in- 
tellectual temper of the present age. 

It is with these considerations in mind that I propose to examine the well- 
known essay by the late Professor Carl Becker entitled “Everyman His Own 
Historian,” presented in 1931 as a presidential address to the American 
Historical Association.* Written with Becker’s customary wit and geniality, 
this essay may be regarded as the most representative expression by an 
American historian of that prolonged malady of skepticism which yet afflicts 
us. Upon those whom it has persuaded or whose views it has confirmed, the 
effect has been to drive from their minds the conception of history as a 
science while substituting nothing of a constructive character in its place. Its 
influence, moreover, has been the greater with historians because its author 
was not a philosopher who could be charged with indulging in fancies owing 
to an unfamiliarity with the historian’s work; he was, rather, a highly re- 
spected member of their own profession speaking to his colleagues out of 
rich personal experience of scholarship. They could not but listen, then, 
when they were informed that their inquiry is, though on a more sophisti- 
cated plane, of the same essence and rooted in the same necessities as the 
activity of Mr. Everyman seeking to ascertain the extent of his coal bill 
and whether or not he had paid it. I do not wish to be unfair to Becker. He, 
it is plain, intended his remarks to demolish the illusion of a cold objectivity 
disinterestedly surveying hard facts, by which he supposed most historians to 
be misled when they reflected on the nature of their office. Now this view as 
to the relativity of historical thought, when correctly formulated, is not one 
which anyone today would care to dispute. But as Becker propounded it, it 
was enforced by arguments which, if true, would leave no basis upon which 
the historian could rightly claim to possess knowledge of the past. And that 
is why the errors (as I think) contained in his position call strongly for 
correction. 


4 American Historical Review, XXXVI (January, 1932). I shall cite this from the volume of 
Becker's essays bearing the same title, Everyman His Own Historian (New York, 1935), pp. 
233-55» 
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Of the various opinions offered by Professor Becker, I shall deal with 
only one, namely, what, following its author's language, may be called the 
notion of the two histories, history as it actually was and history as it is 
known to us. The other views which he expresses are so closely dependent 
upon this one that, if it can be shown to be a mistake, we shall have removed 
the most important support of the kind of skepticism he was inculcating. 
There will, of course, still be other difficulties in the way of giving a credible 
defense of the historian’s assumption that he has knowledge of the past. But 
the notion of the two histories is so rooted a conception and is seemingly so 
much in accord with common sense that effort spent in disclosing its falla- 
cious nature will be well justified. 

The passage in which the notion of the two histories is stated occurs in 
the beginning of Becker’s essay and, except for some trifling deletions, I shall 
reproduce it verbatim: 


I ought first of all to explain that when I use the term history I mean knowl- 
edge of history. No doubt throughout all past time there actually occurred a series 
of events which, whether we know what it was or not, constitutes history in some 
ultimate sense. Nevertheless, much the greater part of these events we can know 
nothing about, not even that they occurred; many of them we can know only im- 
perfectly; and even the few events we think we know for sure we can never be 
absolutely certain of, since we can never revive them, never observe or test them 
directly. The event itself once occurred, but as an actual event it has disappeared; 
so that in dealing with it the only objective reality we can observe or test is some 
material trace which the event has left—usually a written document. With these 
traces of vanished events, these documents, we must be content since they are all 
we have; from them we infer what the event was, we affirm that it is a fact that 
the event was so and so, ... Let us then admit that there are two histories: the 
actual series of events that once occurred; and the ideal series that we affirm and 
hold in memory. The first is absolute and unchanged—it was what it was what- 
ever we do or say about it; the second is relative, always changing in response to 
the increase or refinement of knowledge. The two series correspond more or less, 
it is our aim to make the correspondence as exact as possible; but the actual series 
of events exists for us only in terms of the ideal series which we affirm and hold 
in memory. This is why I am forced to identify history with knowledge of history. 
For all practical purposes history is, for us and for the time being, what we know 
it to be.’ 


Before proceeding, let it be quite clear, though this may be to labor the 
obvious, why the view just cited will, if true, plunge us into a gulf of skepti- 
cism from which there is no escaping. If those events in the past which, as we 
are told, constitute history in the ultimate sense are for the most part forever 
barred to us, and those that are accessible but faintly and obscurely so, then, 
plainly, there is no ground for asserting we have knowledge of them. The 


5 Everyman, pp. 233-34. 
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historian supposes -that it is the past he is reconstructing. Once postulate, 
however, a past as actuality which is in no way accessible to him, and he will 
certainly be unable to know it. It is but'an inconsequent compromise, devoid 
of logic, for Becker to tell us of a correspondence, which we. seek to make 
more exact, between the two series, history as it actually was and history as 
we know it. If we can never know the first series, history as it actually 
was, we shall certainly never be able to determine whether there is any cor- 
respondence between it and the second series. 

Against Becker’s contention, I shall endeavor to show that there is only one 
history, that which is known from the evidence presently before us, and that 
the notion of the two histories or series is not merely wrong but unintelligible. 
From this it will follow that when the historian, having his evidence before him, 
declares what this evidence causes him to conclude, he will then (while 
additional evidence has still to be established) know all that there is at the 
moment to be known, 

Why, it is useful to ask at the outset, does common sense appear, at first 
sight, to be in accord with the notion of the two histories? The answer is not 
difficult. We see, on the one hand, that the statements we make about the 
past change, while, on the other hand, we cannot believe the past changes. 
What happened, happened, and will be ever the same, we suppose, though 
what we think is now this and now that. If, however, common sense is right 
in this conviction, it cannot without absurdity form the notion of the two 
histories. 

This will be apparent at once when we look closely at the remark which 
declares that “there actually occurred a series of events which . . . constitutes 
history in some ultimate sense,” but that “much the greater part of these 
events we can know nothing about, not even that they occurred. .. .” What 
this tells us is that events occurred but we cannot know they occurred; and 
that is a plain contradiction. One might with equal sense say, “lightning 
struck, but I cannot know it struck.” It is merely unintelligible to deny you 
can know an event has occurred when you have already affirmed its occur- 
rence. This is the sort of contradiction which entirely vitiates the notion of 
the two histories. To distinguish a history as it actually was from a history 
as you know it requires that you know at least one respect wherein the two 
differ. But you will know that only if you know something of history as it 
actually was. Suppose you reply that you can know something of history as 
it actually was. This history, then, will be a history known to you, and 
again Becker’s distinction will break down. All this simply shows that the 
distinction between the two histories is lacking in sense. To affirm something 
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as unknowable is in some way to know it, and this is que what Becker has 
declared is impossible for us. 

What has induced Becker to speak in this strange way? It is the dif 
ference, already referred to, which common sense makes between a past that 
does not change and our knowledge of it, which does, But this difference can- 
not entail the notion of the two histories, since that, we have seen, is a con- 
tradiction. It rests, rather, on the fact that we feel our cognition may err or 
that its reconstruction of the past is incomplete, so that more remains for us 
to know. This “more,” however, is not a sort of essence or impalpable ecto- 
plasm, the past as it actually was, hovering mysteriously behind the evidence, 
which knowledge can never attain to. It signifies merely questions we may 
put about the subject of our inquiry which the present state of the evidence 
will not permit us to answer. And similarly, we conclude we have made an 
error when a new answer we have obtained from evidence is out of accord 
with an answer we have previously given, with the result that we must re- 
consider and revise what we have once thought correct. But from the fact 
that we revise, or say our knowledge is incomplete, we may not determine 
that we know nothing of the subject of our study “as it actually was.” There 
is, as a little reflection suffices to show, no difference whatever, except one of 
rhetorical emphasis, between saying that we know an event and saying that 
we know an event as it actually was. Nothing is contained in the second 
statement which is not already included in the first. If knowing be taken to 
mean—and where inquiry is concerned, I think it must—notions we form 
from the consideration of evidence, so that, given the evidence, we form 
these notions and no others, then we can be said to know anything for 
which we have evidence, and to know it so far as this evidence extends. 

Becker, however, feels but little confidence in the knowledge we profess 
to have of the past because, he informs us, the events which comprise it are 
dead and can never be revived and observed directly; in dealing with them, 
we make use of “some material trace . . . usually a written document,” and 
with these traces “we must be content since they are all we have... .” On 
this showing, the objects of direct observation are privileged, so that they 
alone bear a full title to the name of knowledge. Only if the historian, then, 
could reproduce the subject of his inquiry at will, as the chemist does in his 
laboratory, only if he could, for example, summon the Long Parliament back 
to life and witness its transactions, could he be said to know. This view, an 
instance of the historian’s tenacious longing for the natural science concep- 
tion of knowledge, must, however, be pronounced mere prejudice. Why 
should the name of knowledge be reserved especially for that which is di- 
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rectly observed? What is known by inference is quite as fully known as 
what is directly observed. It is, besides, much to be doubted whether, either 
in the transactions of ordinary life or in learned inquiry, there is any act of 
so-called direct observation in which inference is not also present. We fre- 
quently forget, too, how often, even in the natural sciences, statements con- 
cerning the remote past are made from the evidence of “traces of vanished 
events.” The geologist who infers how and when strata were laid down in 
ages before man, the palaeontologist who reconstructs the evolution of extinct 
species, the astronomer who attempts to explain the origin of our solar system 
—none of these investigators has observed the events he is engaged in ex- 
plaining, yet we do not on that account think their conclusions are weak- 
ened or deny them the name of knowledge.° 

When it is said that we must be content with the traces of vanished events 
because these are all we have, as if this placed us in a pathetic crux, we can 
only reply that they are all we need; for traces are evidence, and evidence 
is what we require in order to have knowledge. By his preference for direct 
observation, Becker has excluded or, at any rate, minimized, the role of re- 
flective thought, which is the essential ingredient in the formation of knowl- 
edge in both history and the natural sciences, whatever be the nature of the 
evidence from which it derives. This preference, perhaps, is what has led 
him further on in his essay to define history mistakenly, I think, as “the 
memory of things said and done.”” Various objections might justly be lodged 
against this definition, even when it has been subsequently qualified by 
Becker as “the memory of events inferred” as well as those observed.’ Essen- 
tial as memory is to thought, history can no more be well defined as the 
memory of things said and done than can mathematics as the memory of 
equations calculated or physics as the memory of experiments performed. 
Were history memory, the best historian would be he who had the largest 


6 These instances from the natural sciences do not, it is true, involve inference from verbal 
evidence, as does so much of the historian’s work. But there is one branch of historical inquiry in 
which verbal evidence is sometimes entirely excluded. I mean archaeology. Thus Professor 
Rostovtzeff writes: “There is no doubt that the Greek cities of South Russia led a purely Greek 
life, at least in the sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries s.c. The cities themselves were built in 
Greek fashion. A large amount of Greek building material, especially imported marble, was 
employed for the construction of temples and public buildings in these cities, and imported 
marbles and bronze statues were extensively used in the adornment of temples and public 
squares. . . . Most of the better pottery was imported, as were also many lamps and some of 
the terracotta statuettes. It is very probable, too, that most of the armour and weapons, the gold, 
silver, and bronze plate, the gold and silver jewels, the gems and intaglios, were importations.” 
(The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World [3 vols., Oxford, 1941], I, 106-107.) 
Correct or not, this view respecting the North-Pontic Greek cities is based on evidence which is 
not verbal and which, therefore, closely resembles that of the geologist or palaeontologist. 

? Everyman, p. 235. 

8 Ibid. 
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memory of things. This is, of course, not so. History is distinguished by its 
character as an inquiry with its own methods and aims and subject matter; 
one is a historian if he pursues this inquiry, and the best historian is he who 
pursues it best. It is a mistake to describe history as memory, in however 
extended a sense the term be taken, because memory itself is uncritical and 
unreflective, while the historian's thought, as we know, is just the reverse. 
The historian reflects upon his evidence, At the outset he has only raw data, 
scraps of parchment, inscriptions, letters, codices, pamphlets, or what-not, 
and he himself must constitute these as evidence and decide what they are 
evidence for. Then he interrogates and criticizes the evidence he has thus 
established. Only now will he know what he must think. That the event 
with which he deals is one he has himself observed does not exonerate him 
from the task of reflection which alone enables him to reach his conclusions. 
We can only smile when, for example, we are informed by the historian 
Josephus, “My own record of the [Judeo-Roman] War as a whole and of the 
incidental details is correct, since I was a first hand witness of all the events.”? 
The fact is that, in its essentials, the nature of historical inquiry is quite unaf- 
fected by whether our subject is one we have ourselves been well situated to 
observe or one remote from us in time. The process of the historian's thought 
is the same when he writes a history of naval actions in the Second World 
War or in the war of the Greeks against Persia, though in the first instance 
the evidence is, of course, far more abundant. 

In the light of what has already been said, it is easy to see what we have 
in mind when we say, as we occasionally do, that something is unknowable. 
We mean that we think it unlikely we shall ever have evidence to answer 
some question or other which has suggested itself to us. But this is a different 
sort of unknowable from that of which Becker speaks. For the unknowable 
to which we refer presupposes knowledge; it is a learned ignorance. We 
know something because we have evidence; this knowledge leads us in turn 
to ask a new question; we believe the evidence with which to answer this 
question will not be forthcoming; we then conclude that what we wish to 
know is unknowable. This, 1 think, is the only sense which can be attached 
to such a statement as that “one can know that many things have happened 
of which no record remains.” Clearly, we must have the knowledge, at least, 
of the existence of an event if we are to ask any questions at all respecting it, 
even questions to which there may be no answer. We find, for instance, 
Professor Rostovtzeff writing: “Such being the evidence at our disposal, we 


/ 
2 Cited from “A Reply to Apion” in A. J. Toynbee, 4 Study of History (6 vols., Oxford, 
1935-39), UL, 295. 
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must admit that it does not allow us to form even an approximate idea of 
the density of the population of the Hellenistic world, of its fluctuations, or of 
the relative size of the various elements in the population, such as the pro- 
portion of free citizens to metics and slaves in the cities, and of natives to 
immigrants in the eastern monarchies.”* Were the very existence of the 
Hellenistic world unknown to us, as the Indus civilization at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-Daro was unknown until a little over thirty years ago, we should 
not be able to say that its population cannot be ascertained. Rather, we should 
simply have to be silent, for no question could occur to us. It is also worth 
noting that in speaking of something as unknowable, we frequently incur a 
certain risk. May it not be that in the future we shall discover evidence to 
answer a question we had believed unanswerable? No doubt, where the 
question is one of the population of ancient societies or even of European 
states as late as the end of the eighteenth century and after, we seem on safe 
enough ground in pronouncing it unanswerable. The history of learning, how- 
ever, is filled with sensational discoveries, such as the Indus civilization, which 
show how mistaken a verdict of unknowable may sometimes be. 

Becker thinks our findings as historians something less than knowledge 
because “even the few events we think we know for sure we can never be 
absolutely certain of.” And here we encounter a not uncommon view, that 
the mark of knowledge is certainty. This cannot be so, however, if certainty 
is understood in its proper sense as attaching to propositions not open to 
doubt, for in every empirical study it is recognized that there is no finding 
which may not, in principle, be doubted. Strictly speaking, the only certain 
statements are necessary propositions. It is certain that twice two equals four 
because this conclusion must follow from our definition of two. Though the 
statements of fact in which the historian deals cannot be certain in this sense, 
they are none the less knowledge for that. We need not have certainty in order 
to know; for if we agree that knowledge consists of ideas for which we can 
show evidence, then we have knowledge so far as our evidence extends and 
in proportion as it is good. Were we to make certainty a criterion of knowl- 
edge, we could never speak, as we proudly do, of our knowledge as pro- 
gressing. Instead, every old conclusion expunged by fresh inquiry, and every 
new one asserted in its stead, would be thought a disaster rather than a tri- 
umph. Whether acquired by the historian or the natural scientist, knowledge 
is, in principle, always open to doubt, since the evidence may have been mis- 
understood or because new evidence yet to be established may require the 


10 Hellenistic World, Il, 1142. 
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revision of our conclusions. The same process, however, which creates our 
doubt, also assuages it, namely, consideration of evidence. 

Though we may always doubt, we do not always wish to do so, for there 
are many statements the historian makes that are supported by evidence so 
strong as to endow them with a character of virtual certainty. We are not, 
for example, disposed to doubt that Alexander of Macedon won the battle 
of Issus or Napoleon the battle of Austerlitz, that the emperor Henry IV 
sought absolution from Pope Gregory VII or that Francis of Assisi founded 
a mendicant order, that Charles I was put to death by a revolutionary tri- 
bunal or that the earl of Clarendon was impeached. These, it is true, are 
relatively simple statements, and the historian cannot confine himself to them 
when he is fully discharging his task of giving an account of events in 
which their course is explained. But not even in the latter case do his remarks 
necessarily lose their character of virtual certainty. Of this order, perhaps, 
might be such assertions as that Greece lost its independence because the city 
states could not effectively unite; that, in the West, monasticism preserved 
the literary learning of the ancient world after the passing of Roman society; 
or that nationalism helped to make unstable the settlement laid down at the 
Congress of Vienna. In general, there is probably more consensus among 
historians than we are inclined to believe. 

I have now shown, I hope, that the notion of the two histories will not 
survive criticism, and that if we wish to speak intelligibly, we can speak only 
of one history, that for which there is evidence. Perhaps I shall now be told 
that this is what Becker has maintained all the time, for, at the end of the 
paragraph which was quoted at the beginning of this essay, he declares: 
“For all practical purposes history is, for us and for the time being, what we 
know it to be.” The two views, however, are quite dissimilar. Becker’s con- 
clusion is the offspring of his despair. It is the stone he has resolved to 
content himself with in lieu of the bread he has found unattainable. He 
must end by describing history as what we know it to be because he has 
given up all hope of seizing that elusive phantom, history as it actually was, 
in whose existence he has not for a moment ceased to believe. We, however, 
if our argument has been sound, have recognized this phantom for what 
it is, a nothing, a “very coinage of the brain,” a “bodiless creation.” We have 
seen that, behind the evidence, there can be no phantom history as it actually 
was. When, then, we have learned what the evidence has to teach us, we have 
thereby acquired the substance of knowledge. 
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IN his introductory pages on the clash of rival philosophies of history, Mr. 
Zagorin notes with some relevance that they both edify and embarrass the 
average work-a-day historian. The remainder of his article is a critique of 
Carl Becker’s presidential address, “Everyman His Own Historian.” He con- 
tends that once the majority of American historians became cognizant of 
the inadequacies of the claims advanced by “scientific” history, they lapsed 
into skepticism, bereft of a reasoned justification for the validity of their 
work. Unable now to believe any longer in the solidity of the historical fact 
but reluctant to accept the alternative view propounded by the historians of 
the idealist persuasion, they shun philosophy and carry on with doctrines 
unanalyzed and implicitly accepted. They are lacking in self-consciousness 
about the nature and presuppositions of their work and get on with it only 
by an act of faith. 

To be simultaneously skeptical and wanting in critical self-consciousness 
is to be in a deplorable state indeed. If Mr. Zagorin’s evaluation is sound, a 
situation exists which justifies his endeavor to rescue them from their plight, 
and to do so by exposing the negativism of Becker’s essay. For Becker's 
persuasive phrases, he is convinced, demolish the conception of history as a 
science without leaving anything constructive in its place. 

To be sure, the great majority of American historians may not be so 
deficient in self-consciousness as Mr. Zagorin fears, for a spate of books and 
articles concerning the nature and the processes of history would seem to 
belie his concern. One could not prove, naturally, that these are read and 
digested by the “ordinary unphilosophical historian,” but on the other hand 
Mr. Zagorin would also be hard put to sustain his contention. Even the least 
philosophically minded of historians would not readily avow his indifference 
to all speculative thought. The possibility also exists that to the degree to 
which they are skeptical, their skepticism is as much grounded in over-self- 
consciousness, after the manner of Becker—if not entirely so—as in a willful 
refusal to examine the notions they have of their inquiry. 

Mr. Zagorin’s primary concern, at least in this article, is with demolishing 
Becker’s own skeptical fallacy rather than with rescuing its victimized 
readers; and one turns accordingly to his critique. Becker, he writes, rein- 
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forced a relativist position, which no one would care to dispute if correctly 
stated, with arguments that would leave no basis upon which the historian 
could rightly claim to possess knowledge of the past. Those errors call for 
correction. And within the space of his brief essay, Mr. Zagorin calls attention 
to no fewer than eight of them, roughly one error for every two pages of the 
printed text of “Everyman His Own Historian,” as it appeared in the Ameri- 
can Historical Review. This is a high percentage of error for anyone. 

Fortunately for Becker’s claim to professional competence, some of the 
charges, even at first reading, appear less than formidable. There is the 
charge, naturally appropriately shaded, that Becker equated history with 
memory (p. 8) and by doing so virtually placed himself in the position of 
saying that the best historian is he who has the largest memory of things. 
As Becker is at some pains to explain that he is using the word “memory” 
as a kind of shorthand term for the entire process of gathering evidence, 
criticizing his data, and making hypotheses Mr. Zagorin’s point is not 
highly negotiable. He tells us, next, that Becker had little confidence in the 
knowledge we profess to have of the past and evinced by his preference for 
direct observation the tenacious and prejudiced longing of the historian for 
the natural science conception of history (p. 7). Perhaps so, though it is 
puzzling to see how Mr. Zagorin came to that conclusion in view of the 
fact that Becker explicitly wrote “with the traces we must be content since 
that is all we have,” and more affirmatively still, “neither the value nor the 
dignity of history need suffer by regarding it as a foreshortened and incom- 
plete representation of the reality that once was... .”? 

In the third place, by that mistaken preference for direct observation, 
Becker excluded or minimized the role of reflective thought as the essential 
ingredient in the formation of knowledge (p. 8). All that one who is reason- 
ably familiar with Becker’s cast of mind can say is that this opinion is more 
impressive for its originality than for its validity. Becker may have had grave 
deficiencies as a historian. Minimizing the role of reflection was not one of 
them. Moreover, in the fourth place (p. 10), he puts Becker in the category 
of historians who hold that the mark of knowledge is certainty and then 
reminds his readers that “We need not have certainty in order to know... .” 
The observation is sound enough, but it is difficult to conceive of anyone who 
required it less than Becker. In all his writing, and not least in the essay 
which Mr. Zagorin is examining, Becker insisted with the subtle forcefulness 
which characterized him that what we do not need in order to have knowl- 


1 “Everyman His Own Historian,” American Historical Review, XXXVI (1932), 224-25. 
2 Ibid., pp. 221, 235. 
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edge is certainty. On the contrary, he asserted over and over again that our 
knowledge, as it transforms problems without solving them, remains con- 
tingent, purposive, relative, and uncertain. In all that he may have been mis- 
taken, but at least he should be taken to task for an error that he himself 
made and not for one that is attributed to him. 

Those four errors are minor, almost peripheral. Three correlated asser- 
tions that Mr. Zagorin makes concerning the bases of Becker's thinking are 
more serious, viz., Becker’s views plunge us into a gulf of skepticism from 
which there is no escape; his reasoning is not only devoid of logic, but is also 
unintelligible and lacking in sense; his argument leads to the conclusion that 
we can have no knowledge of events in the past as actuality, because those 
events are inaccessible to us (pp. 5-7). Mr. Zagorin’s case rests essentially 
upon these assertions. Hence they should be examined together and with all 
the respect that is due to a forthright indictment of the thought processes 
of a historian who has been unusually honored and esteemed by his pro- 
fessional associates. 

Mr. Zagorin begins by quoting Becker as saying (1) that a series of events 
actually occurred which constitutes history in some ultimate sense; (2) that 
some of these occurrences, indeed the greater part of them, we know nothing 
about, not even that they occurred; and (3) that other occurrences we know 
only imperfectly. He ends that discussion by finding Becker guilty of “a plain 
contradiction” in asserting in one breath that events are forever barred to us 
and, in another, that knowledge of them is possible. He concludes in short, 
“there is no ground for Becker’s asserting that we have knowledge of them,” 
by “them” meaning events of the past. (The italics are mine.) 

Let us examine the argument more closely. When Mr. Zagorin quotes the 
passage at issue the first time, viz., that “there actually occurred a series of 
events which . . . constitutes history in some ultimate sense ... ,” he makes 
it in full. When he analyzes it, however, he omits the highly qualifying 
phrase which served as preface to the passage. Becker began the passage 
with the words, “No doubt throughout all past time” (again my italics), 
there doubtless occurred events which we do not know, not even that they 
occurred. By omitting and ignoring that phrase, Mr. Zagorin misses Becker’s 
point that the historian is not or should not be concerned with the totality of 
all possible occurrences in the past. He was making a postulate. Like the 
scientist who uses as a working hypothesis the postulate that there is an ex- 
ternal world, Becker postulated that there is a world of historical facts as 
actuality: there doubtless occurred events which we do not know, not even 
that they occurred. Having made that postulate, after setting the stage of a 
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broad world of almost infinite occurrences, he makes it clear, or at least 
strives to, that he and all other historians do not concern themselves with the 
whole of that world whose existence he has postulated, almost parenthetically, 
in order to dismiss it. He is no longer interested in those occurrences. He is 
leaving them decently alone. He is content to deal with parts of the stage. 
His interest lies entirely with those occurrences for which evidence does 
exist. 

Those events for which evidence does exist, of whose occurrence we have 
traces, we know only imperfectly. But still we know them. About those 
events we have affirmations, and from the affirmations that we have con- 
cerning them, from the evidence, “we infer what the event was... .”* It is 
between that series of inferred events, events as actuality, on the one hand, 
and the series of affirmations concerning them on the other, that the historian 
attempts to establish a correspondence. The two series are not dualistic, 
running on parallel lines and never to meet, save of course in infinity. Becker 
conceived the second series, history as evidence, as converging upon the first 
and as the first inclining, so to speak, toward the second. The extent of the 
convergence depends on the increase and refinement of our knowledge. 
New evidence can increase or refine our knowledge; it can also prove our 
existing affirmations inadequate or wrong. The greater the knowledge from 
freshly discovered evidence, the higher the degree of probability in the infer- 
ences that we make of what the past as actuality was. 

A high degree of probability, established by professional research tech- 
niques, common to Becker and Mr. Zagorin, scarcely constitutes ignorance of 
the past or proves that it is inaccessible. Far from maintaining or concluding 
that the total past is inaccessible to us, Becker was arguing the exact opposite: 
he was saying that by inference from evidence, by affirmation and inference 
working together, inseparably and interdependently, we do have knowledge 
about those occurrences which are the proper concern of the historian. 

If Mr. Zagorin then discovers “a plain contradiction” in Becker’s reason- 
ing, he discovers it because by a two-fold process of exclusion and telescoping 
he has placed it there. The exclusion consists in ignoring Becker’s qualifying 
phrase, “No doubt throughout all past time,” and the telescoping in lumping 
together under the catch-all “them” two categories which Becker had care- 
fully separated: events about which we can know nothing, not even that they 
occurred, and events concerning which there are traces. In the circumstances 
Mr. Zagorin’s case collapses. 


3 Ibid., p. 221. 
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His own final observation suggests that he too has a suspicion that the 
ground he has been resting on is shaky. He leaves the terrain of deductive 
reasoning to soar into the less charted realm of intuition. A reader could 
reasonably point out to him, he agrees, that what he has been maintaining 
all along—that the historian must deal with evidence—is “what Becker has 
maintained all the time.” Not quite, however. The two views are quite dis- 
similar. Becker’s conclusion, whatever its fortuitous resemblance to his own, 
is only the “offspring of his despair,’ the end product of a vain pursuit of 
an unattainable and elusive phantom. But what phantom? Mr. Zagorin’s 
insight into Becker’s emotional pattern derives from his conviction that 
Becker never for a moment ceased to believe in history as actuality. As that 
premise is wholly untenable, Mr. Zagorin’s final flourish that Becker resolved 
to content himself with a stone instead of bread may be characterized as vivid 
rather than convincing. 

It is all the more regrettable that in conjuring up a Becker who never was 
and in indicting one of the most provocative thinkers of the guild Mr. 
Zagorin missed an opportunity to add his own contribution to the searching 
examination of the relativist position that other historians had begun. As 
Becker propounded it, he was guilty not of the errors of reasoning that Mr. 
Zagorin enumerated, but at the most of some ambiguities of expression and 
overstatements of his credo. Becker, like his critics, could nod. 

To be sure, readers “without an immoderate need for certainty”—to em- 
ploy W. H. Coates’s bland phrase*—had no difficulty in grasping his thought, 
even when he insisted most strongly upon making the present the historical 
center of gravity and argued most persuasively that Mr. Everyman could not 
escape connecting the present with the future yet to be. Others, however, 
Mr. Zagorin among them, were led to believe that he did not recognize what 
J. H. Hexter points out in his recent able article, that “the historian [also] 
connects the present with the future that has already been” and that the 
constant rewriting of history is also “a function of the increase of the actual 
data of the thing to be written about.”* Becker was eager on the occasion of 
his presidential address to expose the presumed solidity of the scientific his- 
torian’s fact, and his emphasis fell heavily upon the fallacies of the belief 
that the historian handled his evidence with impersonal objectivity. In over- 


%In a paper read at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association at Cleveland, 
Ohio, December, 1947, “Relativism and the Use of Hypothesis in History,” Journal of Modern 
History, XXI (1949), 27. This paper was offered in the form of observations on B. J. Loewen- 
berg’s thoughtful, “Some Problems Raised by Historical Relativism,” Ibid., pp. 17-23. 

5J. H. Hexter, “The Historian and His Day,” Political Science Quarterly, LXIX (1954), 219- 
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stating his views he induced those readers into: thinking that he had not 
only exposed the inadequacies of research methods but all but advocated that 
professional historians renounce the techniques which they had slowly re- 
fined in order to achieve such objectivity as they. could. 

Hence his phrase, “the history written by historians, like the history 
informally fashioned by Mr. Everyman, is thus a convenient blend of truth 
and fancy,” lent itself when read out of context to serious misinterpretation. 
But read together with his explicit words that it was indeed the first duty of 
the historian to establish the facts and linked with his own exemplary observ- 
ance of the canons of professionalism, his elipsis should not upset the 
equanimity of Clio’s more literal-minded champions. Because he denied 
finality and insisted that knowledge was relative and not certain, he cannot 
be charged with rejecting evidence and ought not be accused of cutting the 
ground from under his associates and students. His skepticism was neither 
nihilism nor despair. Rather than adding to the suspicion that Clio is a fickle 
muse, his skepticism, by heightening the historian’s awareness of his con- 
trolling assumptions, has been a contribution to greater objectivity. Far from 
being sunk in despair himself or infecting his students with a feeling that 
they could do little more than embark with leaden hearts in pursuit of a 
phantom history, the record would indicate that his career has spurred them 
on to refine and augment the store of historical knowledge. 

By way of conclusion, then, Mr. Zagorin’s essay leaves one unconvinced 
that he has evaluated Becker’s views accurately or justly. But the importance 
of the problems he raises, however unsatisfactorily he answers them, tran- 
scends the limitations of his solutions. By posing again the questions he 
does about the processes of history and the historian, he continues a great 
controversy. He enters into the stream of the ancient debate ever renewed 
to which no end fortunately is in sight. 
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Philip the Fair—A “Constitutional” King 


JoserH R. STRAYER 


I 


THE reign of Philip the Fair offers one of the great paradoxes of French 
history. On the one hand, it sees the culmination of the medieval French 
monarchy; the royal government reaches a peak of power which it is not to 
attain again for generations. On the other hand, the king who presides over 
the government during these crowded years of great events is a shadowy, 
elusive figure, almost completely hidden behind a screen of bureaucrats. It is 
hard to prove that any important act of the reign was the result of a personal 
decision by the king. It is easy to argue that he did nothing, and by doing 
nothing allowed his ministers to express the traditions of the bureaucracy in 
a relentless drive for power. And yet those who believe that the important 
decisions of the reign were made by Philip’s ministers merely change the 
form but not the substance of the paradox. For no one minister held power 
throughout the reign and no one minister had complete control of the gov- 
ernment for even a short period. Yet basic policy remained constant, though 
tactics changed. If the king did not give continuity and direction to policy, 
who did? Can it be true that the whole bureaucracy was so imbued with the 
spirit of aggrandizement that it made no difference who was selected to sit in 
the royal Council? Or did Philip express his hidden desires through a care- 
ful choice of ministers? 

This problem worried Philip’s contemporaries, and it has worried his- 
torians ever since. On the whole, French writers of the early fourteenth cen- 
tury tended to believe that Philip was dominated by evil counsellors. This 
is the story of Yves of St. Denis,* of Geoffroi de Paris,” even of such an ardent 
supporter of the monarchy as Pierre Dubois.* Bishop Bernard Saisset made 
many indiscreet remarks, but the one which stung most and has been re- 


1 Recueil des historiens des Gaules et de la France (Paris, 1738—), XXI, 205: heavy taxes 
and alteration of the currency were caused “consiliariorum suorum monitu magis quam proprio 
ejusdem regis instinctu.” 

2 Ibid., XXII, 97, 99, 119. 

3 Pierre Dubois, De recuperatione terre sancte, ed. C. V. Langlois (Paris, 1891), p. 120: the 
king has made some unwise decisions, “non motu proprio sed ducente suo consilio,” Cf. pp. 
123-24. 
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membered longest was his comparison of Philip to the owl: “the handsomest 
of birds which is worth absolutely nothing . . . such is our king of France 
who is the handsomest man in the world and who can do nothing except to 
stare at men.”* Foreign chroniclers such as the Italian Villani and the Flem- 
ing Gilles le Muisis also believed that Philip was a figurehead.’ Even Boni- 
face VIII, in listing Philip's offenses in Ausculta fili, thought it wise to insert 
some lines attacking the king's evil counsellors, though he added that this 
was no excuse and that the king bore full responsibility for allowing such 
men to have power.” The Aragonese writer who said that Philip was a 
masterful ruler, emperor, pope, and king rolled into one," was an exception. 

Modern historians have been less willing to write Philip off as a nonentity. 
The Germans, who see Philip as the originator of the French drive to the 
east, are especially emphatic on this point. Finke, Holtzmann, Kern, and 
Wenck all agree that Philip gave consistency and strength to French policy 
during his reign.* The English historian Boase warns against “believing that 
so much of France was created . .. with no central guiding will.”® French 
scholars, who should know the facts best, are a little less sure. Boutaric be- 
lieved in Philip's leadership and personal responsibility,” but Boutaric wrote 
at the very beginning of serious scholarly investigation of the period, Lang- 
lois felt that the problem was insoluble, but his discussion does not do much 
to convince the reader that Philip was a strong king. Digard, without 
taking a very definite stand, tended to ascribe responsibility to the “counsel- 
lors of the king,” to the “court,” to Pierre Flote, rather than to Philip.” On 
the other hand Fawtier, who knows the documents of the reign better than 
any other historian, has no doubt that Philip controlled and directed his 
government. He admits that some measures may have been initiated by 


4 Pierre Dupuy, Histoire du differend d'entre le pape Boniface VII et Philippe le Bel (Paris, 
1655), p. 643. That the simile hurt is shown by the fact that it is mentioned several times in 
royal documents dealing with the bishop's imprisonment. Ibid., pp. 656, 660. 

$ Karl Wenck, Philipp der Schöne von Frankreich—seine Persönlichkeit und das Urteil der 
Zeitgenossen (Marburg, 1905), pp. 28-29. 

$ Dupuy, p. 51. Boniface, like the chroniclers, suggests that the king’s agents are feathering 
their own nests and that they use royal authority to oppress the people. 

7 H. Finke, “Zur Charakteristik Philipps des Schénen,” Mitteilungen des Instituts far Öster- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung, XXVI (1905), 209: “pus el es rey et papa et emperador.” Dino 
Compagni (Cronica, ed. Isidoro del Lungo [Florence, 1902], Book II, chap. 23, p. 174) seems 
` to feel that Philip was responsible for French policy toward the Church. 

3 Finke, pp. 219-213 Robert Holtzmann, Wilhelm von Nogaret (Freiburg, 1898), p. 213; 
Fritz Kern, Die Anfänge der französischen Ausdehnungspolitik (Tübingen, 1910), pp. 49, 95, 
1143 Wenck, pp. 49 ff. 

2 T. S, R. Boase, Boniface VIII (London, 1933), p. 

10 Edgard Boutaric La France sous Philippe le Bel Eu, 1861), pp. 415 ff. 

11 Charles V. Langlois, St. Louis, Philippe le Bel et les derniers Capétiens directs (vol. TH, 
pt. 2 of E, Lavisse, Histoire de France, Paris, 1911), pp. 119-23. 

12 Georges Digard, Philippe le Bel et le Saint-Siège (Paris, 1936), I, 284, 286, 305; Il, 75, 93. 
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members of the Council rather than by the king, but he is sure that Philip 


always knew and approved what was done in his name.** 

More opinions on both sides of the question could be found, but this is 
not a problem which can be settled by accumulating authorities. Medieval 
chroniclers are not very reliable on such matters; many were ill-informed 
and all were influenced by the convention which blamed unpopular acts of 
kings on evil advisers. Modern writers are better informed, but are some- 
times misled by other conventions: that the great events of a reign must be 
the result of deliberate policy, and that such a policy can be imposed only by 
a king. In all the discussion there has been too much arguing from effect to 
cause, too much concentration on a few striking, and therefore exceptional, 
events. It may be worth shifting ground for a moment and approaching the 
problem from another angle, that of the normal, routine activity of the 
French government. If we find that the king took an active part in dull, 
routine work, we shall be less willing to admit that he was passive in greater 
matters. Moreover, small decisions have a way of adding up into major 
policies, and Philip could easily have set the tone of the entire government 
through acts which made no great impression on envoys or chroniclers. 

We can begin by admitting that many things were done in the king’s 
name about which he knew nothing. France was a large country and had, 
even then, an unusually high density of bureaucrats, both at Paris and in the 
provinces. Most of these bureaucrats were trying to distinguish themselves 
by ceaseless activity in preserving, discovering, and increasing royal rights 
and revenues. Within certain limits, they had a free hand; they did not have 
to go to the king for authority for each act, and they received few specific 
orders regarding their ordinary work. 

Yet there were limits, and these limits became apparent whenever a 
provincial official tried to go too far or too fast in his task of increasing royal 
power. The government of Philip the Fair was not very tender of the rights 
of bishops or of communes, but it had more respect for these rights than 
many local officials. It preferred to hold at least to the letter of the law; it 
would rather restrict than abolish privileges. It also knew that certain bishops 
were influential enough to need careful handling and that the loyalty of cer- 
tain provinces (especially in the South) was too uncertain to stand much 
rough treatment. Therefore we have dozens of letters forbidding royal offi- 

18 Robert Fawtier, L'Europe Occidentale de 1270 à 1380, Part I (Vol. VI, pt. 1, of Histoire 
Générale, ed. Gustave Glotz, Paris, 1940), p. 299: “On peut donc laisser à Philippe le Bel la 
responsabilité des événements de son règne. Il est vraisemblable qu'il n’a pas eu Pinitiative de 
toutes les mesures quí ont été prises en son Conseil, mais ces mesures ont été prises par des 


hommes qu’il avait choisis. Il ne leur a fait aucune opposition; rien n'autorise à croire qu'il men 
a pas compris l’esprit ou la portée.” 
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cials to trouble bishops such as Guillaume le Maire of Angers, or communes” 


such as that of Toulouse.** Some of these letters are so emphatic and so per- 
sonal that it is hard to believe that anyone could have written them except 
the king himself. Certainly no ordinary royal official could have threatened a 
seneschal of Périgord with severe punishment for failure to observe the 
rights of the consuls of Cahors, or told a bailli of Caen that his goods 
would be confiscated if justice were not done to a king’s clerk.** And the 
king seems personally concerned when he rebukes a seneschal of Carcassonne 
for summoning men for military service, not only without a royal order but 
against a specific order: “such acts,” says Philip, “will gain us the ill-will and 
hatred of our subjects.”*” 

It is, of course, impossible to prove conclusively that these letters were 
written by direct order of the king. But it is clear that there was an inner 
circle in the government which had full control over all other royal officials 
and which insisted that its policies should be carried out at all levels of ad- 
ministration. The character of Philip’s reign was not determined by a blind 
drive for power by a horde of petty bureaucrats. Policy was made at the high- 
est level by a very few men, by the king and his Council. 

Accepting this, one can still argue that the king was the least important 
member of the governing group, that he merely ratified decisions which were 
made by the Council as a whole, or by some of its leading members. This 
hypothesis would seem to be strengthened, at first glance, by evidence that 
the king did not always know what members of the Council did in his name. 
From time to time we hear of letters which have been obtained surrepti- 
tiously,** of conflicting promises made by the king and members of the 
Council,*® of contradictory royal charters.” But if these documents prove 


14 Célestin Port, ed., “Le Livre de Guillaume le Maire,” Collection de documents inédits sur 
l'histoire de France, Mélanges historiques, II (Paris, 1877), 331-34, 341, 370-73; Adolphe Bau- 
douin, Lettres inédites de Philippe le Bel (Paris, 1887), nos. 157, 158, 165, 168, 173, etc. (for the 
commune of Toulouse), nos. 4, 10, 17, 22, 35, 48, 54, 71-77, 105, etc. (for the clergy). Cf. 
Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. lat. 9192, fols. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 (for the citizens of Montpellier). 

15 Archives Nationales, J341, no. 8. The king is especially angry because earlier letters for 
Cahors have been “scorned” (March, 1308). 

16 Bib. Nat., MS. fr. 25697, no. 28. The bailli is accused of neglect and contempt of royal 
letters. If he does not act at once “tibi predicimus quod in bonis tuis executionem propter hoc 
fieri fecimus” (Feb. 25, 1305). Other letters which seem to me to have this personal touch are 
Ordonnances des roys de France, ed. E. de Lauriére and others, I, 379, 434. 

17 Claude Devic and Joseph Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc, new ed. by Auguste 
Molinier and others (Toulouse, 1872-1905), X, preuves, col. 236. It is especially striking that 
this strong letter of March 11, 1289, was followed (col. 238) on September 17 by a much 
milder one allowing the seneschal to demand service in case of necessity. Certainly someone in 
Paris had been worrying about the case. 

18 Les Olim ou registres des arrêts, ed. A, Beugnot (Paris, 1839-48), II, 497; Arch. Nat, 
J317, no. 50, J1046, JJ42A, no. 1. 

19 Olim, Il, 547, III, 815; Arch. Nat., JJ38, no. 29. 
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that the king did not always remember his promises or that he was not al- 
ways informed of what was done in his name, they also prove that no one 
else was in complete control. In the competition for royal favors several men 
in succession might gain the king's ear; there was no single all-powerful 
favorite through whom patronage was channeled. Even more important, we 
hear of these contradictory orders because the king, in the long run, did 
become aware that his wishes were not being observed. And in every case he 
had his way; the surreptitious or conflicting letters were revoked; the claim- 
ant to whom the king really wished to give income or office received it. The 
only safe conclusion from this evidence is that there was some inefficiency, 
some failure of communication in the French government of the late thir- 
teenth century. The same weaknesses are apparent in any other medieval 
government; they are not entirely absent in much more highly organized 
modern states. 

Furthermore, someone in the government—almost certainly the king or 
the keeper of the seal—made an effort to prevent the appearance of these 
unauthorized or conflicting letters. The rule was gradually established that 
every document issued in the king’s name must carry at the bottom the name 
of the notary who wrote it and the name of the official who ordered it writ- 
ten.” The earliest examples of this practice which I have found come from 
the 1290'5;% by 1314 most documents are so authenticated. What is even 
more helpful to the historian is that the scribes who copied royal letters into 
the registers of the last years of the reign included in their copies the names 
of the notaries, and of the officials who ordered the letters written. This 
means that we have hundreds of cases in which we know precisely who 
took the responsibility for a certain act of government. 

Most of the documents which appear in the registers deal only with 
trivial matters—such things as amortizations, approval of farms made by 
local officials, exchanges of property, gifts, acts of pardon and of grace. This 
has its advantages. We can be sure that we are watching the normal opera- 
tions of government, not extraordinary procedures invented for great occa- 
sions. And it is at least a reasonable supposition that the men who work 
steadily on these routine matters will be well informed about the kingdom, 
well versed in administrative procedures, well acquainted with all important 
members of the court, and hence influential in making major decisions. 

A rough tabulation of the names on these documents during the last 

21 Octave Morel, La grande chancellerie royale (Paris, 1900), pp. 154-66, 299-311. 

22 Arch. Nat., J178B, nos. 48 (1292), 51 (1294), 55 (1297), 56 (1299). Morel, p. 160, gives 


as his earliest example J162, no. 9 (1292). Arthur Giry (Manuel de diplomatique, Paris, 1925, 
p. 761) says he found some examples as early as 1286, but gives no reference, 
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five years of the reign yields interesting results. First of all, a rather large 
number of men—at least thirty-two—have authority to order letters written 
in the king’s name. Not all of these men are very active; the great lords of 
the Council, men such as the counts of Valois and St. Pol, seldom command 
letters. On the other hand, there are about fifteen names which appear again 
and again. Purely numerical comparisons among this group would be mean- 
ingless, since the record is incomplete, and some letters are more important 
than others. It is clear, however, that there is a certain amount of specializa- 
tion. For example, Philippe le Convers orders most of the letters dealing with 
forests; Hugues de la Celle is the expert on the Saintonge-Poitou area; Guil- 
laume de Marcilly and Guillaume Cocatrix have been given the task of 
buying land and houses to make room for the extension of the royal palace. 
Others seem to have more general interests; in this group Nogaret, as keeper 
of the seal, and Marigny, as financial expert, are conspicuous but not unique. 
They are no busier than some of their colleagues and they have no exclusive 
powers; for example, Marigny is far from being the only councillor to deal 
with financial matters. Neither Nogaret nor Marigny is in the position of a 
chief minister; there is no chain of command which passes through them. 
They are merely two of a group of fifteen or so men who are very busy 
writirg letters in the king’s name. If there is any direction to this activity 
at all, it must come either from the group as a whole (and it seems a little 
large to act as a unit), or from the king. 

This leads to the most surprising fact of all. Out of a sample of 658 docu- 
ments taken from registers JJ45 through JJ50, 280 bear the notation “per 
dominum regem.” That is, over two fifths of a very ordinary batch of letters 
were ordered by the king in person. In many cases there seems to be no very 
good reason for the king to take a personal interest, and it is impossible to 
establish categories of letters which were warranted by the king alone. Most 
pardans, most amortizations, most gifts to churches and royal favorites were 
ordered by the king, but letters in all of these categories were also warranted 
by members of the Council.” While most acts dealing with the royal family 
were ordered by the king, this was not always the case. Of a series of mar- 
riage contracts involving the Valois branch of the family, three were war- 
ranted by the lord of Chambli and Philippe le Convers, one by the keeper of 
the seal, and only two by the king.** Favors for the dowager queen, who was 

23 Most pardons not by the king are by the chancellor, Arch. Nat., JJ46, nos. 134, 238; JJ50, 
no. 78; but some are by Marigny, JJ46, nos. 29, 151. It was fairly common for members of the 
Counci to order letters of amortization, cf, JJ45, nos. 104, 108, 202; JJ47, nos. 37, 46, 90. Gifts 
to churches, JJ47, nos, 19, 1323 JJ48, no. 42, JJ49, no. 40. Gifts to intimates of the king, JJ47, 


no. 89, JJ48, nos. 36, 75. 
24 JJ49, nos. 58, 59, 71, 114) 229, 254. 
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not on good terms with her stepson, were usually ordered by members of the 
Council. On the other hand, while the king did not always act in cases 
where he might have been expected to do so, he frequently took responsi- 
bility for ratifying farms of the royal domain, exchanges of property between 
subjects, and marriage contracts of quite ordinary people.?* These were all 
routine acts which could have been accomplished by any councillor. 

It might be argued that these mentions of the king are purely formal, 
that he was merely approving acts which had been decided on by others. But 
if this were true, it would be difficult to explain why the chancery clerks 
thought there was a difference between letters ordered by the king and those 
ordered by members of the Council. It would also be difficult to explain why 
almost all letters warranted “per dominum regem” were written by a single 
notary, Maillard, and why Maillard seldom prepared letters for anyone else. 
If Philip’s warrant were mere form, any notary could have written the docu- 
ment; only if the king took a personal interest would he need a personal 
scribe. 

Moreover, there is some reason for believing that letters ordered by the 
keeper of the seal sometimes reflected a personal command by the king. On 
at least two occasions, Philip sent a personal letter to Nogaret ordering him 
to prepare letters under the great seal.?” There is also an interesting case in 
which two letters ordered by the king were canceled, apparently because they 
lacked some details, and replaced by fuller letters ordered by the keeper of 
the seal? Here the keeper probably took the king’s letters as warrants for 
the preparation of his own. Finally, we have a few cases in which the scribe 
notes that the keeper told him the king had ordered the letter written.” 
Even if only a few of the letters ordered by the keeper of the seal were actu- 
ally commanded by the king, it would still raise the proportion of letters in 
which the king took a personal interest to almost fifty per cent of the total. 

To sum up, the impression given by this material is that the king con- 
trolled and directed the routine work of the government. He was the one 
who assigned tasks to his councillors, and he reserved the right to act directly 
and personally in any matter which interested him. There were too many 
councillors, and responsibility was too evenly divided among them, for any 


25 JJ 47, no. 37; JJ49, nos. 19, 129. 

20 JJ45, no. 121; JJ47, no. 42; JJ48, no. 127 (farms). JJ47, no. 14; JJ49, nos. 73, 193 (ex- 
changes). JJ46, no. 30, JJ49, no. 221 (marriages). 

27 Holtzmann, Wilhelm von Nogaret, p. 265: an order to Nogaret, April 5, 1308, to seal a 
charter granting land to the king’s son Charles; p. 272: orders to seal letters to the baillis of 
Sens and Auvergne, 

28 Arch, Nat., JJ48, fols. 58v, 59. 

29 JJ49, no. 145: “per dominum Regem, ut dicitis.” 
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single minister to dominate the government. At the very least, the king 
was busier than any member of his Council; he was informed about a great 
variety of matters and he made many decisions. Certainly Philip was not 
the lazy king who, according to some chroniclers, did nothing but hunt, nor 
yet the stupid king described by Bernard Saisset who understood nothing 
and only stared at people. 


Il 


This king who took such interest in the small details of government can- 
not have been indifferent to greater affairs. If no one councillor was given 
full responsibility for handling routine business, it is a little difficult to believe 
that any councillor had unlimited power in making important decisions. We 
may therefore place more confidence in the scattered notes in the Olim, 
which show the king intervening in cases which came before the parlement, 
making decisions, ordering punishments, suspending sentences, reversing 
previous acts, directing that inquests be held.” We may also believe that the 
rare references in financial documents to direct intervention by the king** 
would be more numerous if we had fuller records. And we can be reasonably 
sure that the king who intervenes in both judicial and financial business is 
Philip the Fair in person and not some vague group of ministers acting in 
his name. 

It seems clear that Philip directed and controlled ordinary operations of 
government. This raises a strong presumption that he also directed and con- 
trolled the government when it made major policy decisions. But presump- 
tion is not proof, and it is precisely in this area that Philip seems to be 
screened most completely by his ministers, His opinions and wishes are never 
expressed; it is the ministers who make the accusations against Boniface VIII 
and against the Temple, who draw up the lawsuits which nag the king of 
England and the count of Flanders into war, who prepare the way for the 
annexation of Lyons and other imperial territories by adroit diplomacy and 
propaganda. And it is precisely on such matters that the foreign ambassadors 


30 Olim, II, 311, 404, 485; III, 626, 891: king makes decisions in parlement. Olim, 1, 208, 
262, 590, 604; HI, 815, 818: king consulted before judgment is passed. Olim, II, 590; II, 542, 
622, 705: king modifies punishments or reverses sentences. Olim, III, 222, 879, 891: king orders 
inquests made. 

31 Bib. Nat., MS. lat. 9018, no, 47: a list of difficult points in the accounts of All Saints, 
1298; two are marked “loquendum cum rege.” An accusation against Betin Caucinel, a master 
of the royal mints, published by C. V. Langlois in Revue historique, LX (1896), 327, suggests 
that Philip took a personal interest in having accounts carefully checked: “. . . quar d'unes de 
vos simples baillices, sire, voulez que vostre conseill sache la verité, que le vous puent valoir, et 
voulez savoir se li baillez en rente bon conte et louial.” 
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complain that they can never get a personal interview with the king, that 
Philip will answer only with and through his Council.” 

And yet, even here there is some evidence to show that the king made the 
final decisions. The basic policies of the reign appear quite early, long before 
famous ministers such as Flote or Nogaret or Marigny play any role in the 
central government. For example, pressure by royal officials on the Church 
increased sharply in the first years of the reign; by 1291 Nicholas IV could 
say that the churches of France were complaining daily of grave injuries.** 
Attempts to annex imperial territories were also well under way by the 
early 1290’s,** and the parlement was already intervening in the affairs of Gas- 
cony and of Flanders.” Even more significant is the fact that members of 
the royal family played an essential role in Philip’s foreign policy. Franche- 
Comté was to be annexed through a carefully planned series of marriages of 
French princes; English friendship was to be gained by the union of Philip’s 
daughter and Edward’s son; Germany was to be controlled by proposing 
a French prince as a candidate for the imperial throne.** Anyone who has 
read the documents of the reign knows that Philip took a deep personal 
interest in all matters touching members of his family, and it is inconceivable 
that he could have allowed his children and his brothers to be used as pawns 
to support a policy devised by others. He undoubtedly took advice, but the 
final decision on royal marriages and candidacies for foreign thrones must 
have been his alone. And yet such marriages and candidacies, as we have 
seen, were essential elements of French policy. 

Moreover, there are a few cases in which we can penetrate the screen of 
conciliar anonymity and see the king making decisions. One of the best ex- 
amples is the discussion in the Council following the arrest of Bernard 
Saisset.” There is a long report of the argument between the clerical and the 
lay members of the Council over the treatment of the bishop; the churchmen 


82 Heinrich Finke, Acta Aragonensia (Berlin, 1908-22), I, 455: Philip refuses to discuss a 

marriage treaty because “ibi non erat suum consilum”; I, 462: he refuses to speak with envoys 
of Aragon about the Val d’Aran because “non essent ibi presentes illi de suo consilio qui 
debebant huic negocio interesse.” It should be noted that in each case Philip had good reasons 
for wishing to evade an interview. There was little to be gained by a marriage alliance with 
Aragon, and the French claim to the Val d’Aran was so weak that delay was the best tactic. 
. BB Les registres de Nicholaus IV, ed. Ernest Langlois (Paris, 1905), no. 6849: the pope 
remarks that the churches of France “qui se a tuis officialibus gravibus injuriis affectas hactenus 
et affici cotidie conquerentes” were not disposed to pay new tenths to the king. Ibid., nos. 
281-83, 709-11, 736, 1175-77, 1587: cases before 1290 in which Philip quarreled with the 
Church. (I owe this list to the kindness of the Rev. Gerald J. Campbell, S.J.). Cf. Digard, I, 
83-100. 

34 Kern, pp. 139 ff.; Finke, “Zur Charakteristik Philipps des Schönen,” p. 219. 

35 Olim, II, 318, 321, 347 (Aquitaine); 291, 300, 311 (Flanders). 

30 Kern, pp. 49, 95. 

87 Gallia Christiana, XUL, cols, 107-15. 
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naturally wanted to be lenient, while the laymen were angry and urged 
severe punishment. Philip had to intervene repeatedly, and while the speeches 
ascribed to him probably do not give his exact words, it is clear that he made 
the final decisions in a badly divided Council. He was willing to proceed 
with the case, but he wanted it done with as little scandal as possible—a 
policy which pleased neither faction. 

Thus Philip made the decision which was to lead to the final quarrel 
with Boniface VIII. We can only speculate about the king’s role during the 
acute stages of the quarrel. The formal approval given in his name to the 
acts of Nogaret could cover anything from mere acquiescence to active par- 
ticipation. But it has often been pointed out that, once Boniface was dead, 
Philip could have settled the whole dispute quickly, and on favorable terms, 
by sacrificing Nogaret. Nogaret himself seems to have feared this, since he 
begged the king to maintain his cause.** Philip accepted the responsibility; 
only when Nogaret was absolved on easy terms did he make a final settle- 
ment.®® Yet this settlement was reached during a period when Marigny was 
rising to prominence; it is hard to see why Marigny, or any other leading 
member of the Council, should have been so anxious to protect a rival. 
Nogaret certainly believed that he needed the king’s support, and it is doubt- 
ful that anyone else could have saved him from severe penalties. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to see why Philip should have been so anxious to protect 
Nogaret if he felt that Nogaret was entirely responsible for the difficulties 
which followed Anagni. Only if Philip had made the policy was it his duty 
to protect a minister who had merely acted as an agent. 

The case of the Val d’Aran is less well known than that of Anagni; it is 
important because it produced some of the letters which seem to show Philip 
throwing all responsibility on his Council. Yet if we examine these docu- 
ments closely we shall see that no decision could be made without the king, 
that all concerned tried to persuade the king to adopt their point of view, and 
that the king’s decision could not be predicted through knowledge of the 
opinions of his Council. The Val d’Aran had been occupied by French troops 
during the Crusade of 1285 against Aragon, and retained because it had stra- 
tegic importance.*” Philip had promised to restore all the rights of the king of 

38 Holtzmann, pp. 131, 137, 253- 

39 Ibid., pp. 163, 201-206, 

40 Arch. Nat., J588, no. 29: a report of the French envoys notes that the valley contains 

“quinque portus versus regnum Francie in montanis per quos habetur secretus introitus infra 
regnum”; it has been called “clavis regni Francie’; it would greatly profit the king if he could 
keep it “cum iusticia et absque pecato.” F. Pasquier gives a good account of the whole affair, 
“Cession définitive du Val d'Aran à l'Aragon,” Revue de Comminges, VII (1892), 100-13. See 
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Aragon, but his agents had been slow in determining what those rights were. 
The matter was finally referred to the cardinal of Tusculum for arbitration, 
and by 1312 it was evident that the Aragonese were winning the case. The 
French envoys, distressed because the valley was useful to France, suggested 
that the king's Council ought to look at the evidence before the arbitrator 
made a final decision.* "The king of Aragon, anxious to obtain possession, 
wrote to both Philip and Nogaret arguing that it was more honorable to 
surrender the valley voluntarily than to be forced out by an official decision. 
The envoys of Aragon tried repeatedly, and vainly, to obtain an interview 
with Philip to present their master’s point of view.** In these circumstances 
it is not surprising that Philip played for time by insisting that he could not 
act without his Council, and without full deliberation in the Council.** 

It is clear that this was one of the affairs of the South in which Nogaret 
specialized,“ that he was expected to have a good deal of influence on the 
final decision, and that he opposed French withdrawal. All the Aragonese 
reports recognize this fact; the letter to Nogaret was written at the suggestion 
of an Aragonese envoy who thought that he might be flattered into with- 
drawing his opposition to the surrender of the valley.** But it is also clear 
that Nogaret did not have the final word, and that the Aragonese felt that 
they could overcome his opposition if they could convince Philip that their 
claim was just. In the end Philip gave up the Val d’Aran, even though this 
was against the wishes of his envoys and of Nogaret.* The fact that Nogaret 
died before the final settlement may have made Philip’s decision easier, but 
it is still true that the men who had been appointed to deal with the question 
wanted to keep the valley and that the decision to relinquish it must have 
been made by the king. 

Finally, we may notice that Philip’s diplomacy was often very personal. 
On at least two occasions he sent several groups of envoys to the pope, each 
charged with a separate task.** They were men who ranked high in the royal 


41 Arch. Nat., J588, no, 29. 

42 Ibid., nos. 29 bis, 29 ter. Cf. Finke, Acta Aragonensia, I, 458. 

48 Acta Aragonensia, 1, 460 ff. For other Aragonese documents on the affair see pp. 159~60, 
452, 458. 

44 Ibid., 1, 462: Philip said at first that he could not discuss the affair because “non essent 
ibi presentes illi de suo consilio qui debebant huic negocio interesse,” but then shifted ground 
and claimed that while the Council was present it was too busy working on the Flanders ques- 
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45C. V. Langlois, “Les papiers de Guillaume de Nogaret,” Notices et extraits, XXXIX 
(1909), part 1, pp. 211 ff. Nogaret had documents concerning the Val d'Aran in his possession. 

46 Finke, Acta Aragonensia, 1, 458. 

47 Pasquier, p. 108; G. lurita, Anales de la Corona de Aragon (Saragossa, 1562), I, 324. 

48 Edgard Boutaric, Clément V, Philippe le Bel et les Templiers (Paris, 1874), pp. 59-60, 
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administration; no one but the king could have co-ordinated their activities. 
Another envoy to Rome was given such secret documents on the affair of 
Boniface that even after Philip’s death he would surrender them to no one 
except by direct, personal order of the new king.* Nogaret had been given 
copies at a later date, since they concerned his affairs, but apparently the 
Council as a whole was not supposed to see them. (This would support the 
earlier argument that Philip took a personal interest in seeing that Nogaret 
was cleared.) A last example of personal diplomacy was Philip's attempt to 
gain papal support for the election of his son, Philip of Poitou, as emperor.” 
The Council had agreed that it was desirable to have a French candidate but 
had divided on the question of the person. Philip told the papal envoy, in 
secret and alone, that he was working for his son. Yet on this same occasion 
he let Marigny do the talking, though he was present, when a papal request 
for aid for a Crusade was denied. Here again, the Council had been divided. 
Most of the members had favored the papal project; Marigny had argued 
that France could not afford the expense. No one but the king could have 
overruled the majority of the Council. Yet, though he must have made the 
decision, he allowed Marigny to announce it. He thus avoided an un- 
pleasant task and left himself free to change the decision if the pope decided 
to give whole-hearted support to Philip of Poitou.™ 


Il 


This long discussion has still not resolved the contradiction with which 
the paper began. On the one hand, there is too much evidence that Philip 
took an active part in both small and great affairs to write him down as a 
figurehead, On the other hand, it is clear that both individual ministers and 
the Council as a whole had too much power and responsibility to be dis- 
missed as rubber-stamps. And the king’s habit of letting his ministers speak 
for him on the most important occasions cannot be explained as just a politi- 
cal trick; it seems to have expressed a deep-seated conviction that this was 
the proper way to act. 

The contradiction can be resolved only if we remember a fact which 
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Philip's contemporaries never let him forget: that he was the grandson of 
St. Louis. He had grown up in a court which was saturated with memories 
of the holy king; he had worked hard to secure the canonization of his 
grandfather; it was only natural that he should seek to imitate this model 
monarch. This meant, first of all, piety, and few historians have ever doubted 
that Philip was honestly and sincerely pious. But with the piety went a deep 
sense of the dignity, the greatness, and the mission of French kingship. The 
king was the high priest of the “religion of monarchy,”*? remote, aloof, 
withdrawn from all vulgar quarrels. He was to be approached only through 
his acolytes; the sacred mysteries were not to be revealed to the profane. 
Finally, a good king did not govern arbitrarily; he did not act on his own 
whims or make decisions in haste. He must be surrounded by “prud’hommes” 
who advised and informed him; he must always take counsel before acting. 
St. Louis had felt that even in the midst of a battle he must hold a council 
before changing his plans. Philip the Fair acted the same way in the midst of 
his political battles. But no one has ever doubted that St. Louis made his 
own decisions after asking for advice, and there is no reason to suppose that 
Philip was any more bound by the opinions of his Council. 

The best phrase to describe Philip is somewhat anachronistic; he wanted 
to be a “constitutional” king. But if we give the word “constitutional” its 
broadest meaning it is a fair description of his policy. Philip tried to conform 
to the traditions of the French monarchy and the practices of the French 
government. As far as possible, he governed his realm through a well-estab- 
lished system of courts and administrative officials. He always asked the 
advice of responsible men; he was influenced by that advice in working out 
the details of his general policy. He tried to stay at least within the letter of 
the law; he tried to observe the customs of the kingdom. When he had to go 
beyond established custom he always sought to justify his action and to ob- 
tain the consent of those who were affected. This is why he called the Estates 
General to hear explanations of his policy toward Boniface VIII and the 
Templars, why he sought approval of unusual taxes from local assemblies,” 
why, when he annexed the Lyonnais and imposed an onerous treaty on 
Flanders, he sent his agents to obtain the consent of each community which 
was affected by his acts.°* At the very least, consent satisfied the king’s desire 
to remain within the limits of legality. Often, of course, it had important 
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political consequences as well; it certainly facilitated the collection of taxes 
and strengthened the monarchy in the struggle with Boniface VIII. 

If we think of Philip as a “constitutional” king we see why he preferred to 
work through his ministers and Council. This was the proper and customary 
way to act; it showed that the king was taking the advice of men learned in 
precedents and in the law. It preserved the king as a symbol of unity, far 
above transitory disputes and petty considerations of gain or loss. But it does 
not mean that Philip refused responsibility and allowed others to govern in 
his name. He worked hard at his job of being a king; he knew what was 
going on in his kingdom, and no important act could be accomplished until 
he made the final decision. 

This is not to say that Philip was the model of a wise and just king. His 
will was stronger than his intelligence; he could be led astray by the very in- 
tensity of his belief in the Christian faith and the French monarchy. His 
piety was as narrow as it was deep; if his own conscience could be satisfied 
by appropriate forms and phrases, he often failed to realize what conse- 
quences his acts might have for others. His faith in the mission of the French 
monarchy was so broad that it tended to blot out any other considerations— 
the interests of Western Christendom as a whole, or the rights and welfare of 
his subjects. He sought moral and legal justification for all his acts, but he 
was easily persuaded that in any dispute right was entirely on his side and 
that opposition to his will was inexcusable. His real respect for custom and 
for law was vitiated by his tendency to accept appearances for reality. If the 
proper legal forms had been used in a suit to establish royal rights, if a plaus- 
ible case had been made for the annexation of a border territory, if an assem- 
bly had given official support to his policy, he was not apt to inquire too closely 
how these results had been achieved. 

Royal officials knew of these weaknesses and sought to exploit them. 
Their interest clearly lay in extending royal power, and if they could achieve 
this end by playing on the king’s piety and pride in the French monarchy 
they naturally did so. Thus the king was told repeatedly that it was his duty 
as a Christian ruler to persevere in the charges against Boniface VIII and 
against the Temple. Philip was undoubtedly influenced by this pressure, just 
as any ruler, no matter how strong, is influenced by the advice of his immedi- 
ate subordinates. It is even probable that his tactics were altered by the advice 
that he received. For example, his growing caution in the last years of the 

- reign may reflect Marigny’s worries about finance, just as his aggressiveness 
in the period 1297-1302 may owe something to Flote’s impetuous nature. (On 
the other hand, the young, energetic king may have sought out an aggressive 
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minister, and the tired, middle-aged ruler may have looked for a cautious 
adviser.) But the fact that ministers may have influenced the king's tactics 
does not mean that they determined his basic strategy. They all submitted 
memorandums to him on important questions, and the mere act of sub- 
mitting memorandums shows that the final decision lay with the king. And 
the fact that the broad outlines of policy remain consistent from one end of 
the reign to the other indicates that individual decisions had to be fitted into 
a general plan which only Philip could have established. No one, not even the 
king's badly spoiled brother Valois, could make him take much interest in 
the affairs of Italy. No one, not even the cautious Marigny, could make him 
give up entirely his attempt to reduce Flanders to obedience. None of his 
highly placed ecclesiastical advisers could persuade him to quash the charges 
against Bernard Saisset, or to abandon his policy of restricting the political 
power of the Church. 

In fact, Philip's relations with his Council were not unlike those of a 
modern prime minister with his cabinet. Special tasks were assigned to each 
member, advice was always asked and often taken, but final decision and 
general direction of policy remained with the king. This relationship made 
it easy for Philip to be a “constitutional” king. He could allow his officials 
to act in his name because he knew that they would serve his purposes. He 
could follow due process of law, he could work through official channels, he 
could always ask for the opinion of his Council because, in the last analysis, 
he controlled the government. He did not have to set up a group of house- 
hold officers to control the official government, as his contemporary, Edward 
I, did; the government was but an extension of his household and he was 
very much at home in any of its offices. No bureau was autonomous; no 
minister was strong enough to make his will prevail; no organ of public 
opinion had any real power. Philip took responsibility for his reign in his 
own lifetime;”* he must be allowed to bear that responsibility in the judg- 
ment of historians. 
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A Century of Historiography on the 
Origins of the Crimean War 


Brison D. Goocu 


EXAMINATION of the circumstances which created the Crimean War has 
proved to be one of modern historiography’s thorniest problems. Temperley 
accurately summed up the academic endeavor of eighty years, observing that 
“the origins of the Crimean War are not even yet wholly revealed.”* Some 
recent works have been in agreement with those contemporaries of the war 
who regarded it as useless.? In glowing prose, the historian of the war “drew 
several red herrings across the trail; and fifty years after the fall of Sebastopol 
the war was interpreted far less satisfactorily than it had been between 1854 
and 1856.”* Bernadotte Schmitt pointed out that the “most diverse views,” 
sponsored with varying motives and intensities, have gained currency and 
favor.* What are these suggested interpretations, what has careful research 
indicated, and where is more work needed? 


I 


The most common belief regarding the cause of the Crimean War is that 
it was fought in defense of the Ottoman Empire, a war for the status quo 
and against Russian encroachment. Despite the fact that Russia had actively 
sought to maintain the integrity of the Ottoman Empire (and the status quo) 
in 1828 and again in 1833, Europe by 1852 had come around to the view that, 
since Russia was able to save the Turk, she was also capable of, and intent 
` upon, his destruction. The Turks themselves enthusiastically sought to pro- 
mote the identification of Ottoman independence with European safety.’ 
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2J. A, R. Marriott, The Eastern Question (Oxford, 1940, 4th ed.), p. 249; Bernadotte E. 
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Nassau William Senior, Conversations with M. Thiers, M. Guizot, and Other Distinguished Per- 
sons during the Second Empire (2 vols., London, 1878), I, 214; André Gayot, ed., “Lettres de 
Francois Guizot 4 Laure de Gasparin,” Rev. des deux mondes, XVII (1933), 388. 

3 Gavin B. Henderson, Crimean War Diplomacy and Other Historical Essays (Glasgow, 
1947), p. 243. These essays are the most valuable recent monographs specifically on the Crimean 
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On March 2, 1854, Napoleon III stated before the Sénat and Corps législati] 
that France had “no idea of aggrandizement” but was going to the aid of the 
Ottoman Empire with “all those who wish the triumph of law, justice, and 
civilization” in order to “defend the rights of Christians” and France's 
“own influence in the Mediterranean”? The pretense that France and 
Britain were fighting the battle of all Europe against Russian encroachment 
was an attempt to put their real position in its best, most attractive light, and 
to persuade others to join their cause” The emperor's assertion seemed 
reasonable to many in the 1850's and has maintained its appeal for nearly 
a century. Léon Faucher felt that the “real issue was the independence of . 
Turkey”; Granier de Cassagnac attributed the war to the tsar's desire to 
partition the Ottoman Empire; and Saint-Marc Girardin wrote that, if 
Russian influence at Constantinople were to be destroyed, then the proper 
procedure was to weaken Russia rather than to try to strengthen the Otto- 
man Empire. Such pro-French writers as Delord and Rousset declared that 
the Crimean War was fought to defend the Ottoman Empire.” La Gorce, 
writing before the turn of the century, was in general agreement with his 
French predecessors.*° Edmond Bapst gave the position its finest documen- 
tation, while in 1921 it was best summarized by Seignobos.'* In The Second 
Republic and Napoleon III (London, 1930) René Arnaud followed closely 
this tradition, which La Gorce and Seignobos had approved; the official 
Soviet view in 1940, promulgated in Russia in the Nineteenth Century and 
relying heavily on the works of Marx and Engels, also accepted this interpreta- 
tion.” Marriott echoed this threat to the vital interests of Europe.** In 1940, a 
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ropéennes (Paris, 1936), pp. 1-128. 
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well-documented work on Napoleon TIT's policy in the Near East found that, 
basically, “the Crimean War, 1854-1856, was a war fought ostensibly for the 
preservation of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire but actually for the 
curtailment of Russian encroachment.”** Followers of this persuasion have 
found that Russian aggressive designs seized upon the opportunity presented 
by the dispute over the Holy Places, 

Today the specific points at issue with regard to the Holy Places may 
seem trivial. Whether the Latin (Catholic) or the Greek (Orthodox) Chris- 
tians would have the key to the Great Church of Bethlehem and which 
would hold services earliest in the day in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem were two of many such questions on which the whole problem 
was based. By 1850 the Catholic population of Jerusalem was less than six 
per cent and Catholic pilgrims numbered less than a hundred out of twelve 
thousand making the journey each year to Jerusalem. Latin rights since 
1332" are best explained in A. E. Mange's Near Eastern Policy of the Em- 
peror Napoleon 111.** The latest capitulation, or special concession, had been 
that of 1740, which granted, among other things, permission to all “Christian 
and hostile nations” to continue to visit Jerusalem under protection of the 
French flag?” France thus spoke for all Catholics of Europe in 1740. Since 
1740, however, the Latins had not fulfilled their responsibilities in the East 
and the Greeks had taken over many of their functions of upkeep and repair. 
For this the sultan had given the Greeks special firmans and titles which con- 
flicted with existing treaties and capitulations and could be revoked at will. 
In the heated discussions over specific points at issue, the French were legally 
correct, but current practice since 1759 favored the firmans as better repre- 
senting justice. Greek claims dated from 634, but the tsar’s specific rights 
stemmed from the treaty of Kuchuk Kainarji in 1774 with reaffirmations 
of his position in 1812 at Bucharest, in 1826 at Akkerman, in 1829 at Adrian- 
ople, and in 1833 at Unkiar Skelessi. In the Five-Power Convention of 1841, 
Russia renounced only new rights gained at Unkiar Skelessi and not those 





XXIII (1909), 406. For an interesting similar situation for the France of 1572, see Jacques Barth, 
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previously granted.** Actually, however, “neither Nicholas nor Nesselrode 
nor Brunnow knew much about the treaty [Kuchuk Kainarji] or the claims 
it put forth.”** The Muslim sultan, caught in the center of a Christian dis- 
pute, finally (February, 1852) attempted to satisfy all parties by awarding 
the keys to the French while assuring the Greeks that in effect the status quo 
was unchanged. This obvious inconsistency gave rise to further complaints 
from both the French and the Russians.” A. J. P. Taylor has called this de 
facto decision favoring the French simply Realpolitik; the Turks concluded 
that in the last resort the French fleet could defeat the Russian, even if the 
latter were united with the Ottoman fleet. Fear of French power had become 
greater in Constantinople than fear of Russian power, and hence, Taylor 
concludes, overt Russian action became imperative unless her twenty-year 
policy of maintaining the Ottoman Empire through fear and threat were 
now to be abandoned.” 

The question of the Holy Places raised in 1850 was only a continuation 
of French policy since 1819. Guizot had “tried to make what the Americans 
call political capital by supporting the Latins against the Greeks.”?* Louis 
Napoleon found support for his demands from Austria, Spain, Portugal, 
Sardinia, Belgium, and Naples. In 1850 then, France still spoke for Catholic 
Europe. That Louis Napoleon’s motive was to maintain and increase support 
for his program from the clerical party headed by Montalembert and de 
Falloux has been clearly established. That this party expected and encour- 
aged government participation in purely religious ambitions is equally evi- 
dent.** Considering Louis Napoleon’s cool relations with Britain at this 
period and his stand on the Danish Question,” it would be difficult to ex- 
plain his position as deliberately anti-Russian. It seems more reasonable to say 
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that he consciously acted in behalf of the clerical party. Unfortunately, in this 
context it could hardly help becoming an action against Russia. 

As late as February, 1853, Walewski and Clarendon agreed that Britain 
would stay neutral, reserving Anglo-French co-operation in Near Eastern 
affairs until after peaceful termination of points currently at issue. The Rus- 
sians were also counting on British “impartiality and assurances.”*"” How- 
ever, British interests in the Ottoman Empire were so extensive that she 
could not afford to see any serious change. Amid darkening clouds, Britain's 
ambassador, Stratford de Redcliffe, returned to Constantinople.” On Feb- 
ruary 25, 1853, Clarendon had instructed Redcliffe to explain to the sultan 
that the British government feared the Ottoman Empire was in danger since 
he (the sultan) could not effectively control his nation’s policies at home and 
abroad. Ironically, this had been the tsar’s major argument in conversations 
with Seymour—a view that the British had found repulsive when expressed 
by Nicholas 1.2% 

The position of the tsar as defender of the Orthodox Church complicated 
matters. Despite warning from Thouvenel that for Russia the question was 
one of life or death, it is certain that Louis Napoleon did not fully realize 
Nicholas could not retreat.” The best advice the tsar received was to be firm 
with the sultan, thereby upholding the Ottoman Empire against French in- 
fluence and threats. Russia would then appear as defender of the status quo.* 
Rioting mobs in Constantinople, Jerusalem, and St. Petersburg asked 
whether “millions of Greeks” were to stand quietly and “be robbed by these 
wretched Turks to gratify a few French tourists.”** It was imperative that 
Nicholas take some action to restore his influence in the East without creat- 
ing a European conflict. In early February, 1853, Austria’s Count Leiningen 
demanded concessions from the sultan. This suggested an answer for Nich- 
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olas, who only wanted a diplomatic success. In St. Petersburg early in 1853, 
both a declaration of war against the Ottoman Empire and a surprise occu- 
pation of the Danubian principalities were regarded as inconvenient courses 
to pursue.” 

Redcliffe proved his ability by keeping the specific items of difference dis- 
tinct from theoretical questions and arranging on May 4, 1853, a satisfactory 
settlement.” Further diplomacy revolved about other points, which bears out 
the report from Russia by the French ambassador, Castelbajac, that the dis- 
pute over Holy Places was in itself insignificant.** In fact, its role in causing 
the war was limited to producing a serious diplomatic rivalry between France 
and Russia. To suggest a greater significance, or to suggest that aggrandize- 
ment was the motive behind the tsar’s sponsorship of the Orthodox position 
would be erroneous.** Many other factors were involved in the crisis. 

The Menshikov mission and the occupation of the principalities were 
commonly regarded as betraying Russia’s real designs in the East. The 
cumulative results, however, of a century of research have led to a less ob- 
vious but more rational explanation. Although these important events have 
been treated from many points of view, there has been no definitive mono- 
graph on either. Edmond Bapst’s work on the Menshikov mission is the best 
to date.®® 

The Menshikov mission (March-May, 1853) appears to have been noth- 
ing more than a bluff by the tsar. Bluffing, indeed, seemed to be the order of 
the day. During earlier phases of negotiations on the Holy Places, Lavalette 
had used threats to bolster the French argument; and the Austrians had just 
succeeded in a mission identical to that of Menshikov. A show of force was 
getting results for those who used it.*” In the Danish Question direct threats 
by Russia had produced the armistice of Malmo. Upon its expiration, a 
Russian naval demonstration brought about the Conference of London in 
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1852.8 The odds did seem to favor faith in a policy of force, particularly 
when the threatening party had just saved most of Europe from the throes 
of revolution by its use. Castelbajac quoted Nicholas as saying that he had 
only the “menaces de la force matérielle” at hand, and that Nicholas took no 
additional measures of real preparation amply demonstrates he did not 
actually intend to go to war.” 

Nesselrode had suggested Orlov or Kisselev if a special emissary were to 
be sent to reassert Russian influence, but Nicholas chose Menshikov because 
his close personal relationship with the tsar would insure his recognition as 
more than merely a person under the minister of foreign affairs.*° One of the 
tsar’s ablest and most confidential agents, Prince Menshikov had “all the 
courage of a soldier and all the arrogance and finesse of a Russian... . [On 
occasion nothing could be] softer than his manner or more overbearing than 
his pretensions.”** He was admirably suited to give his errand the “studied 
insolence” which the tsar felt the situation demanded.* 

The arrival of Menshikov at Constantinople was accompanied by peremp- 
tory demands and arrogance. At Russia’s request, Fuad Effendi, the Ottoman 
foreign minister who had actually given the keys to the French, was retired. 
Excitement ran high as Menshikov presented his emperor’s views on the 
Holy Places. These were quickly dealt with, and it momentarily appeared 
that further friction was to be avoided. Menshikov then presented a new 
note, virtually an ultimatum, demanding a treaty which would confirm Rus- 
sian protection of all Greek Orthodox Christians in the Ottoman Empire. 
The firmness of this presentation can be attributed, at least in part, to Red- 
cliffe, who informed Menshikov, now inclined to be conciliatory, that the 
Turks would give in if the demand were brusquely stated.** This demand 
of protective rights in itself was nothing new: it had been vaguely under- 
stood by everyone since 1774, and as late as November, 1852, the Russian 
envoy at Constantinople, d'Ozerov, had put the claim in unmistakable lan- 
guage to the French ambassador.** That it now came as a shock must be 
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attributed to existing tension and the fact that neither diplomats nor the 
public were informed about the tsar's real objects, in spite of his frank and 
friendly answers to all questions on the subject! ** Actually, Menshikov had 
brought up this general claim on April 19. When Redcliffe kept the 
two questions separate, and then helped the Turks settle the dispute regard- 
ing the Holy Places, he left Menshikov with only half of his case, the half 
with vague foundations.** Had he returned to Russia then, no real impres- 
sion would have been made on the sultan. With rejection of the offer, 
Menshikov returned to Russia, and the whole Russian legation followed 
him.“ He had created his impression; the bluff had been made—and called! 

Why had the Turks refused? The most popular answer has been that 
Menshikov’s claims were incompatible with Ottoman independence and that 
the Turks could not accept his demands. Temperley feels that, having yielded 
twice to the French in 1852 and to the Austrians in 1853, they would not have 
yielded to anyone a fourth time. It must be remembered that two of the de- 
mands of Count Leiningen had been refused and that after consideration he 
had backed down, also that the French had never claimed or demanded 
political protection of Ottoman Roman Catholics." Finally, there were per- 
sonalities involved. Redcliffe’s preponderance at Constantinople invited sus- 
picion. Nesselrode became convinced that it was really Redcliffe who “reigned 
and governed” in the Ottoman Empire; in Paris Thouvenel reached the same 
conclusion." Redcliffe’s temper was common knowledge. Malmesbury felt 
that his ability was beyond question but that he could be used only in a 
peculiar type of dispute. For managing the Turks he was admirably suited 
because he dealt in terms they understood—in reality it was “Sultan versus 
Sultan.”** Short-tempered men were working to solve problems that de- 
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manded the utmost in patience and understanding. Menshikov and Colonel 
Rose, the British attaché, were numbered among the “three most violent men 
in Europe, and . . . it would be extraordinary indeed if they could come in 
contact without an explosion.”** Another quarrelsome personality was added 
when General Baraguay d'Hilliers arrived as the new French ambassador.** 
To expect peace from men of this sort was, perhaps, too much of a hope. 

When the Menshikov mission failed, Nicholas turned to a second bluff 
and ordered troops into the principalities (Moldavia and Wallachia). Nes- 
selrode had given due notice of this action as early as May 19, 1853, in a note 
to Reshid Pasha explaining that the tsar had no aggressive designs but was 
simply assuring Russia some material guarantees in case of further negotia- 
tions." On July 2, 1853, he wrote that it was also a necessary step to counter- 
act the undue influence of the allied fleets which hovered outside the Darda- 
nelles.** This occupation appeared to be the first step in a dismemberment of 
the Ottoman Empire along lines which the British reported that Nicholas 
had suggested to Seymour.” Actually, however, six years earlier, Russia 
could have taken virtually anything she wanted in this area. 

The British government was now deeply disturbed, and Clarendon an- 
nounced in parliament on August 8, 1853, that the immediate and complete 
evacuation of the principalities was regarded by Her Majesty's government 
as a sine qua non of any settlement or agreement, When Danubian tribute 
and gold normally sent to the sultan was diverted to Russian use, Redcliffe 
decided that the work of British consuls in the provinces could not properly 
continue.** The Austrian government was immediately aroused, to the tsar's 
amazement, and moved swiftly in the diplomatic field, actively promoting 
a conference to iron things out.** Russia’s apologist (Jomini) correctly noted 
that the occupation violated no specific agreements and did not necessitate a 
war; Russian intervention in case of internal disturbances was even provided 
for by treaty. The action belongs in the same category as French aid in the 
war of Greek independence, French and British participation in the issue of 
Belgian independence, and the French expedition against Ancona. Even the 
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Ottoman Empire did not regard it as a cause for war at the outset.°° Mean- 
while, excitement began to run high in Britain. In France Drouyn de Lhuys 
was still hopeful of a peaceful solution, while from the security of retirement 
Guizot thought it was all really nothing very serious. Redcliffe had his hands 
full trying to restrain the Turks, who were being whipped into a fanatical 
frenzy for a religious war. For all the misguided good intentions of the tsar, 
Russian troops in the principalities had more to do with the outbreak of war 
than any other single incident." By taking Menshikov’s threatening appear- 
ances and the tsar's demands literally, thereby closing the door to Nicholas 
solution, the Ottoman Empire and the rest of Europe forced him to further 
action and ultimately promoted a war which Nicholas had not wanted and 
had actually sought to prevent. Examination of Great Britain's position will 
make this even more apparent. 


II 


The most brilliantly written indictment of responsibility for the war is to 
be found in A. W. Kinglake’s The Invasion of the Crimea.” Kinglake saw 
the Crimean War as having mainly derived from the deliberate machinations 
of Napoleon III. In his famous chapter fourteen (I, 142-209) he presents 
Louis Napoleon as the master conspirator, overthrowing representative in- 
stitutions and resorting to violence to further his egocentric ends. Having 
recently achieved power, Louis must “distract France from thinking of her 
shame at home, by sending her attention abroad. For their very lives’ sake 
they had to make haste, and to pile up events which might stand between 
them and the past.” Purely as a matter of life or death, “if Prince Louis... 
were to continue quartered upon France instead of being thrown into prison 
and brought to trial, it was indispensable that Europe should be dis- 
turbed.”* He put pressure on the sultan, trying to force him into a quarrel 
with the tsar. By taking a conservative position in the dispute, Louis Napoleon 
would be at Britain’s side and, if a British alliance were formed, the moral 
effect would be to lend special sanctification to his ill-gotten throne.** This 
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policy was successful; he not only created a crisis and achieved his British 
alliance but he was able to control the movements of the British navy and 
lead his ally into war. Ambiguity characterized his relations with both the 
British and the Russians. Napoleon III, then, was the great architect of de- 
struction and duplicity—as Kinglake surveyed the scene.” Puryear's ideas 
paralleled the observation of Karl Marx that Louis Napoleon, as Kinglake 
claimed, had the frightening alternative of war abroad or revolution at 
home.** While Napoleon III was flattering Princess de Lieven, a Russian 
informant, he could be jovial with Redcliffe and send a proponent of an 
Austro-French alliance to Constantinople. At the same time, Prussia’s repre- 
sentative at Constantinople was co-operating closely with French policy. The 
Pays regarded French interests as vital in the East while the Constitutionnel 
found only the interests of others at stake.* The French emperor’s checking 
of several lines of possible action*$ was enough to lend a semblance of truth 
to Kinglake’s narrative, 

In 1878, Alexandre Jomini’s Etude diplomatique sur la guerre de Crimée 
(1852 à 1856) presented the Russian apologia.** This source saw Louis Na- 
poleon’s need for security. “To do nothing would be fatal to him; he felt 
this, and wished to live.” The alliance of Prussia, Russia, and Austria must 
be broken. A war must be found with Russia (the backbone of the alliance) 
on such grounds that Austria and Prussia would not feel their interests in- 
volved. The East provided the opportunity—here were areas outside the 
guarantees of 1815 where Austrian and Russian ambitions would clash—and 
so here Louis Napoleon found the opening for which he was searching.” 
Emile Ollivier adopted this same theme in Volume II of his L'Empire 
libéral™ but expanded it to include the Italian policy of Napoleon III. Rather 
than an attack on the emperor, Ollivier finds the destruction of the Holy 
Alliance a masterpiece of diplomacy and deliberate statesmanship, keyed to 
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the unification of Italy.”* Some basis for this impression could be found in 
Marshal Canrobert's testimony and in conversations of Granier de Cassagnac 
with Persigny and the emperor.”* In his published works Louis Napoleon 
had clearly stated the three basic principles that would support his “grand 
système fédératif européen”—popular sovereignty, natural frontiers, and re- 
spect for nationalities."* Europe trembled and waited for a European Second 
of December.” 

There has been one other attack on Napoleon III as the instigator of the 
war. Vely Pasha, Ottoman ambassador to France, believed that the war was 
fostered to gain respect for the empress. By manipulating events to win 
recognition from Queen Victoria, he could rise above the social ostracism 
which his unorthodox marriage had gained for him among other European 
nobility.”* With the visit to Windsor, Napoleon III achieved his objective; it 
was no coincidence that he was then ready to end the war. His plans to go to 
the Crimea can be seen as a threat to force this recognition. Actually, his 
position vis-à-vis the rest of Europe’s nobility was not due to his marriage but 
rather to his election to office and power. The marriage, at least in Russia, 
was accepted as in harmony with his past and met with none of the conster- 
nation with which it was received in France itself.” However, this interpreta- 
tion has not been seriously documented nor widely accepted, and need not 
detain us further. Most historians have found that to handle effectively any 
phase of the early period of Crimean War diplomacy, they must first accept 
or explain the contagious influence of Kinglake, probing the facts which 
support his contentions. 

Hamley politely evaluated Kinglake’s thesis as “only a surmise for which 
it would be difficult to adduce proof.” Others have been more outspoken. 
Rank bitterness can be found in Blanchard Jerrold’s apologetic Life of Na- 
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poleon III, where we are told that the emperor's reaction to Kinglake's work 
was, “C'est ignoble!” Jerrold, however, does not produce evidence refuting 
the charges but simply points out that other men carried out repressive meas- 
ures in 1851, among them friends of Kinglake in Austria and Italy, and asks 
why these were not featured for a “sensation chapter.” 3° 

The problem has been to ascertain what specific source material Kinglake 
used for his attack on Louis Napoleon. That it was not based on the papers 
of Raglan, his main source, is obvious. On this point Kinglake tells us: 


. .. so far as concerns that part of the work which is based upon unpublished 
writings or private information—and this applies to an important part of the first, 
and to nearly the whole of the second volume—I in general make no reference to 
the grounds on which I rely. Hereafter it may be otherwise; but, for the present, 
this portion of the book must rest upon what, after all, is the chief basis of our 
historical knowledge—must rest upon the statement of one who had good means 
of knowing the truth. In the meanwhile, I shall keep and leave ready the clew 
by which in some later time, and without farther aid from me, my statements 
may by traced by their sources.®* 


The clue has not been forthcoming in over sixty years. A diligent search by 
Simpson and two of Kinglake's closest relatives unearthed nothing and the 
publishers of both Kinglake and Tuckwell had no information to offer. 
Before his death Kinglake expressly instructed that most of his papers be 
destroyed. We must then conclude, with Simpson, that his most telling 
charges against Napoleon III “rest now only on the ipse dixit of a writer 
who broke his promise to substantiate them.”* This insinuation of a char- 
acter defect gains strength as one recalls that Kinglake “was in 1868 unseated 
[from parliament] on petition for bribery on the part of his agents.”** Be- 
sides being undocumented for this important portion, Kinglake’s work was 
quite possibly written with a deliberate personal bias. He had competed un- 
successfully with Louis Napoleon for the favor of “Miss Howard.” Relatives 
of Kinglake indicated this was common knowledge to older members of the 
family. That she preferred to be Louis Napoleon’s mistress rather than Mrs. 
Kinglake is perhaps a very real clue to the spirit in which he wrote.** 
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Living and writing when he did, Kinglake could easily have found solid 
evidence against the opinion he presented. The disarmament proposal made 
by Louis Napoleon in 1849% finds no place in his work. On December 4, 
1853, Marshal de Castellane recorded his conviction that the emperor sincerely 
wanted peace, and nearly two months later Greville noted the delaying tactics 
of Napoleon III and his reluctance to go to war.** The correspondence of 
Britain’s ambassador to France, Lord Cowley, completely shatters Kinglake’s 
thesis. Napoleon III repeatedly told Cowley that he would not send a single 
soldier to the Ottoman Empire, and he had not increased his army as late as 
November, 1853.°" The strength of the British alliance even “dragged [him] 
towards the war by the fact that he must side with England and not with 
Russia.” On January 4, 1854, Cowley reported to Clarendon that the instruc- 
tions of Baraguay d'Hilliers had been “to preach peace.” Cowley concluded 
that Napoleon III had no settled policy, let alone one that called for forcing 
war on Europe. Cowley's papers go far to expose the charges of Kinglake 
as “grotesquely inaccurate”” and also present obvious objections to the recent 
view of A. J. P. Taylor in this context that “Napoleon III could not resist the 
appeal of adventure.” ** 

All writers on diplomacy preceding the Crimean War explain the tension 
created by the resurrection of the Napoleonic dynasty. There are no impor- 
tant questions of specific matters of fact yet to be answered. Even on the 
slippery aspect of the motives of all concerned, there is general agreement.” 
The pertinent testimonies of Eckstaedt and Hübner are invaluable in under- 
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standing the maze of diplomacy necessary in the recognition of Europe's 
“parvenu.”** 

Napoleon III is most seriously open to criticism for sending the French 
fleet to the Near East. Here Kinglake appears vindicated to some extent. Act- 
ing alone did put Britain on the spot and undoubtedly led the British cabinet 
later to assume that French action did not depend upon British aid and 
support. However, sending the French fleet did not force Great Britain to 
follow suit, as the British fleet had recently been in the East.°* Napoleon II 
had to do something in the face of the arrogant appearance of Menshikov. 
Failure to act in foreign affairs had cost Louis Philippe his throne. The 
Napoleonic program could not allow Russian ultimatums to be meekly ac- 
cepted,” and he could take no chances that a minor Russian success might 
appear as a defeat for France and himself. Castelbajac’s report that Russia 
genuinely did not want war appeared to minimize the real danger in the situ- 
ation and tended to encourage Napoleon III to more forthright action.** 

The entrance of the allied fleets into the Black Sea hastened declarations 
of war. The basic question here is, who was responsible for the presence of 
these fleets in the Black Sea? This was a clear violation of the status quo 
and the Straits Convention of 1841." While at the time Nesselrode did not 
feel that entry of the Anglo-French fleet in itself was to be considered as a 
cause of war, René Arnaud has interpreted this act as “virtually a declaration 
of war.”** Puryear has followed Jomini in placing the blame on Redcliffe, 
showing that Redcliffe “engineered” a violation of the Straits Convention in 
1849 and was working to the same end in 1853. Sencourt has the same general 
view of Redcliffe’s actions, and Simpson is only a shade less critical, while 
Soviet historians have labeled Redcliffe the “chief instigator of the struggle 
against Russia.” ® Redcliffe’s personal grudge against the tsar combines with 
his notorious temper to form the backdrop for such criticism. Nesselrode be- 
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lieved Redcliffe’s aim to be the humiliation of Russia, although Brunnow had 
reported (in language of amazement) that Redcliffe really wanted the tsar 
to like him and had seemed friendly.” "Temperley has taken up the argu- 
ment in defense of Redcliffe and very critically and skillfully treats Puryear’s 
major points. Redcliffe emerges from Temperley’s accounts as a conscientious 
worker for peace who earnestly sought to prevent violations of the Straits 
Convention.** Aberdeen and Clarendon were embarrassed by the failure of 
the Menshikov mission; but, as Nesselrode noted, much as they may have 
disliked Redcliffe, they neither controlled him nor had the courage to disavow 
his actions. It now appears that as a result of Redcliffe’s influence and 
participation in Ottoman affairs, the Turks themselves concluded that “ 
the last resort, Great Britain would save them from destruction.”*** The dust 
has not yet settled on this issue and more work remains to be done. Investiga- 
tion is needed on the transfer of initiative to Ottoman hands in the matter of 
allowing the fleets in the Black Sea, refusing the Vienna Note, and actually 
declaring war. An accurate account of Redcliffe’s activities at Constantinople 
would elucidate the entire picture.*°* Napoleon II clearly was not the central 
figure in these issues. 

Scholarship on the indictment presented against Napoleon III has led to 
the conclusion that: (1) Kinglake’s view is subject to very severe criticism; 
(2) Napoleon IN sincerely regretted the coming of the war; and (3) his 
guilt is confined to continuing French sponsorship of the Latin Christians 
in the dispute over the Holy Places and to taking the lead in sending the 
French fleet to Besika Bay. 

During its first year the war had little popularity within France. The 
idea that the war was being fought for British interests, rather than French, 
spread rapidly.: The duc de Pasquier went so far as to see Great Britain 
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simply using French soldiers against Russia as she had used Russian troops 
against France forty years earlier.” This view, so completely opposed to that 
of Kinglake, leads us now to examine the research on the strictly Anglo- 
Russian background of the crisis. 


Ill 


An examination of Great Britain’s part in the diplomatic prelude to the 
Crimean War raises a multitude of issues far more complex than is the case 
with France. Basic among these is the commercial life of Britain during the 
twenty years prior to 1854 and its influence on foreign policy. 

Karl Marx pointed out that the Black Sea was a basic element in European 
trade, two thirds of Europe using it in the process of exchanging goods. 
Through Constantinople and Trebizond (in Asia Minor) British trade had 
rapidly increased until by 1852 Britain was an equal participant in areas that 
in 1840 were Russian monopolies. A commerical battlefield had been estab- 
lished and, since British trade depended on confidence in the power ruling 
the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, the diplomatic position of Great Britain 
could never be seriously in doubt. Russia clearly could not be expected to 
allow the door to remain open for British competition if it were in her power 
to close it. In his day, however, Marx was virtually alone.*" No voice added 
documented support to his analysis until 1931 when Vernon J. Puryear's 
England, Russia, and the Straits Question appeared. Here Puryear sum- 
marized (pp. 76-138) the exhaustive study which was to follow, International 
Economics and Diplomacy in the Near East (1935). R. J. Kerner regarded 
the latter work as the “first thorough analysis of the economic background 
of the Crimean War.”*°° 

With painstaking documentation Puryear examined Anglo-Russian com- 
merce and made a potent case, indeed, for economic determinism. His probe 
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of the grain trade alone was illuminating. Up to 1840, British merchants 
dominated Russian markets. Russia sold more grain and other produce (1832- 
1840) to Britain than was needed to balance Russian purchases. The pros- 
perity of Russian landlords, who strongly influenced the government, de- 
pended almost exclusively on their sale of wheat and other commodities to 
Great Britain.” Competition appeared after the treaty of Adrianople had 
freed Moldavia and Wallachia from the obligation to sell to the Turks at set 
prices. The principalities by 1840 were exporting wheat on British and 
Austrian ships to nations that had previously used Russian grain exclusively; 
and by 1851, the export of grain from Moldavia and Wallachia was equal 
to that exported by Russia. With this in mind, the Russian occupation of the 
principalities has added significance. Meanwhile, Russia's protective system 
was working to Britain's disadvantage. The British were being replaced in 
Russian domestic consumption; and, in the textile industry, producers of 
both nations were in direct competition. Ottoman consumption of British 
manufactured items grew at a tremendous rate after 1839. A Russo-Turkish 
competition developed for western European markets; both had the same 
products to sell, and in the competition the Russians were losing. Great 
Britain dominated both markets; but Russia was becoming a poorer customer 
and at the same time, a competitor. Russia had vast interests at stake. Outlets 
for her produce to world markets had to be kept open, besides meeting 
Ottoman competition. Britain had merely to choose between Russia or the 
Ottoman Empire as a permanent source of wheat. For years, Great Britain 
had debated what her policy toward Russia and the Near East should be. She 
might co-operate with Russia, peacefully partition the Ottoman Empire, and 
divide the trade of that area with Russia, being thus assured preponderance 
in Russian markets for decades; or she could support the Ottoman Empire, 
thereby jeopardizing the British trade with Russia but achieving a dominant 
position in the trade of the Near East and checking Russian commercial ex- 
pansion. The two lines of action had their adherents, and the vacillation of 
British policy reflects this basic dilemma. The anti-Russian advocates of the 
second choice eventually won, and Great Britain found herself fighting for 
the Ottoman Empire. Thus Puryear explained British policy.** With no ap- 


110 Florinsky (II, 864) has not accepted this account. He states that the wheat export was 
“relatively insignificant and there is nothing to indicate that the grain exporters had any part in 
determining the Russian government's near-eastern policy.” 

111 Puryear, Straits Question, pp. 76-138. French participation cannot be explained on the 
basis of economic interest. Her wine trade with Russia was being menaced by Greek and 
Hungarian competition, but Puryear decided (pp. 137-38) that this was not a pertinent factor. 
It might be noted that Aberdeen—as a proponent of friendship with Russia—does not fit very 
well the role Puryear assigns to him. The idea that Russian landlords wanted to enter the grain 
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parent regard for the imposing array of evidence which Puryear presented, 
A. J. P. Taylor found these ideas “novel, if unreliable,” while E. L. Woodward 
felt that Puryear's work contained “interesting material, though the conclu- 
sions drawn are often controversial.”** Conflicting views are also held on 
Austria’s economic interests. Puryear finds that Austria had more interests in 
common with Great Britain than with Russia. Her interest in Danubian 
shipping is obvious, and it was she who really forced the evacuation of the 
principalities. However, Austria had never co-operated with Great Britain 
in tariff matters and had even forced closure of Ottoman ports to the 
British.“* Since the treaty of Adrianople, Russia had been responsible for 
keeping the mouth of the Danube open for traffic; but on numerous occasions 
silting occurred and Danubian exports virtually halted, resulting in British 
complaints and protests to the Russian foreign office.“* Russia’s government 
in 1940 accepted most of these economic factors as basic. The official Soviet 
account of nineteenth-century Russia (as of 1940) saw the Eastern Question 
as “above all a question of economic and political mastery in the eastern part 
of the Mediterranean and the adjoining basins.” It pictured industrial 
capitalism as intensifying a feverish drive for foreign markets and noted that 
Great Britain was ahead of the rest of Europe in this respect. “An uninter- 
rupted advance in the Near and Middle East became an essential condition 
to the growth of English capitalism.” This pursuit of markets ran headlong 
into the “military and feudal aggressions of Tsarism” and the Crimean War 
was one of its products.*** 

Jomini tells us eloquently that foremost in the mind of Nicholas was the 
defense of order and stability, the principles of 1815. Russia was consistently 
interested in maintaining the status quo and tried to convince other govern- 
ments of the value of this policy. She “certainly would not have been listened 
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to, had she been the first to set the example of violating the treaties... . our 
political error did not consist in that. It consisted in the supposed possibility 
of maintaining this edifice of 1815 when it had finished its time.”**° Austria 
entertained close relationships with France™’ although she owed her very 
existence to Russian aid: 


Too much noise, however, has really been made about the ingratitude of Austria. 
Sentiments of this kind are scarcely admitted in politics. . . . If we counted on the 
gratitude of Austria, the fault was ours, . . . It was to be presumed that the interest 
of Austria was to maintain an alliance with us. Her existence depended upon it. 
Events have proved this, since by her conduct toward us in 1854, Austria prepared 
her expulsion from Italy and Germany.*** 

This early estimate that the real stake in the Crimean War was central Europe 
(Germany and Italy) and not the Ottoman Empire, was accurate.*® The 
question has not been what was really involved but rather the matter of fore- 
sight and intent—especially since the outcome of the war redounded to the 
complete benefit of Napoleon III. 

A keen observer was Count Vitzthum von Eckstaedt, Saxon representative 
in St. Petersburg while the storm was brewing and in London when it came. 
His testimony sheds interesting light on the diplomatic corps and the per- 
sonal manner in which Nicholas conducted foreign affairs. When the tsar 
put his Fourth and Fifth Army Corps (on the Ottoman border) on a war 
footing, neither Orlov, head of the Third Section, Nesselrode, vice-chancellor 
and foreign minister, nor Dolgoruki, the war minister, knew about it. Word 
of the mission of Menshikov to Constantinople likewise reached the ears of 
foreign diplomats before Nesselrode knew of it. The tsar confided in the 
Prussian ambassador, Rochow, on important decisions of which Nesselrode 
was uninformed. This tendency to by-pass his own officials was no less 
dangerous than his practice of speaking freely of diplomatic affairs in the 
presence of the ladies of the empress’ court. The continual threat posed by 
nihilistic movements also promoted erratic behavior on the part of Nicholas 
and additional irregularity in administration.1”° 


116 Jomini, I, 2-4, 17-19, 23, 49, 100-101. 

117 Jomini (pp. 503-506) pictured Francis Joseph as convinced of possibilities of an alliance 
between France and Austria, and Buol as a creature guided by fear of France. 

118 Ibid., pp. 32-33. 

119 Taylor, p. 61. Before the war began, Napoleon III saw clearly its implications for central 
Europe, as indicated in his conversations with Ernest II, duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, in early 
March, 1854. See Memoirs of Ernest H (4 vols., London, 1890), HI, 58-78. 

120 Eckstaedt, I, 4-7, 33-41, 46-51. Rochow owed his personal position to the empress, a 
daughter of Frederick William IH. Her physician, Dr. Mandt, also prescribed for the emperor 
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permission of Nicholas to pass to Nesselrode information he had learned from the tsar. Nessel- 
rode had really thought that peace was assured when the Holy Places dispute was settled. He did 
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A problem which still calls forth advocates of either side centers on an 
agreement between the tsar and members of the British government in 
1844." During a trip to Great Britain (May 31 to June 9, 1844) the tsar 
talked with old friends, such as Aberdeen, and to his own satisfaction came 
to an understanding on the future policy of both nations in the Near East.” 
Nicholas was not interested in a formal treaty. He sought only an under- 
standing between gentlemen and genuinely hoped to prevent war in the 
Near East. His sincerity and frankness on this occasion impressed nearly all 
British statesmen with whom he came in contact—only Wellington retained a 
few doubts.'*? His openness was testimony to Nesselrode’s observation that 
with the British one must always “jouer cartes sur table.” *** After the trip, Nes- 
selrode drew up a memorandum stating the general terms of agreement.'** 
The history and legality of the terms of this memorandum are the points 
still at issue. 

Puryear’s reading of the record is that “extant documentary evidence for 
the years 1844-54 proves that such an understanding [the 1844 Russian-English 
agreement over the Ottoman Empire] was made and that it was continued 
in force in the nine years which preceded the Crimean War.”*** The “extant 
documentary evidence” is a reference to letters and dispatches of Brunnow 
found in the Imperial Archives at St. Petersburg by S. M. Goriainov. He ex- 
amined and evaluated these in “The Secret Agreement of 1844 between Russia 
and Great Britain.” *" The crux of the article was that this agreement (the 
memorandum) was given confidentially from each British government to the 
next and remained in force. With each new government Brunnow made 
sure that the prime minister and foreign secretary understood the nature of 
the agreement. Thus the memorandum passed through the hands of Aber- 
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deen, Palmerston, Granville, Malmesbury, and Russell, In 1853 Aberdeen 
was prime minister and “assured Baron Brunnow that he had in no way 
changed since 1844 in his principles and in his views on foreign policy.”*** 
The tsar in 1853 remembered the co-operative attitude he had found earlier 
and, in fact, spoke frankly to Seymour, telling him the same things which 
he had told to Peel and Aberdeen in 1844.*?* He was profoundly hurt when 
he realized that Europe did not have faith in his moderation and would not 
accept his word. Nicholas believed he was serving a European cause in 
struggling against the “revolution” which he then saw as French policy in 
the East.** He was in earnest when he remarked, “Je me suis expliqué à ce 
sujet; je suis un homme loyal.”*** At the height of the crisis (November 1, 
1853) after the Seymour conversations, Nicholas wrote to Victoria and re- 
ferred to the direct obligation to consult each other (1844) whenever the fate 
of the Ottoman Empire was involved, citing his recent comments with 
Seymour as evidence of good faith. Temperley and Florinsky represent the 
feeling of recent historians that his frank remarks to Seymour constituted 
poor policy but did not reveal the criminal intent to commit aggression 
which his own day and writers such as Rambaud attributed to him.**? 
Puryear has incorporated this thesis on the memorandum into his Eng- 
land, Russia, and the Straits Question2** This has stimulated more contro- 
versy, most of it unsympathetic. Henderson feels that the agreement of 1844 
ended when Palmerston became foreign secretary in 1846. He finds the idea 
that each foreign secretary handed the document entre nous to his successor 
simply erroneous; Temperley agrees that any specific agreement died when 
Palmerston resumed his position in the Foreign Office.*** The fact that any 
agreement made by a government would bind only that government wholly 
escaped the tsar, who saw familiar faces in the Aberdeen ministry. Palmerston 
had explained to the tsar (in 1840-1841) the limitations inherent in a secret 
or confidential agreement with any British cabinet, but Nicholas chose to dis- 
regard these observations. While Aberdeen saw the 1844 agreement as only 
a “mutual expression of opinion,” Nicholas, Nesselrode, and even Brunnow 
thought they had established a new political system. Great Britain would 
now consult with Russia before co-operating with anyone else in Europe. 
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The tsar felt he had achieved a concrete agreement with Great Britain; in 
effect, he thought Great Britain was now an ally of Russia. He believed he 
had pinned Aberdeen down to a binding and specific understanding—in fact, 
this was exactly what he had not achieved.*** That the tsar misunderstood 
this point is the real tragedy. 

The policies of Palmerston sounded the death-knell of the agreement of 
1844. Brunnow characterized Palmerston as a man of bad faith, while Nes- 
selrode philosophically noted that he could not live forever.*** By 1853 Europe 
had come a long way in nine years. The observation that “the new genera- 
tion of statesmen was not able successfully to manipulate the political ma- 
chinery devised by the old generation”**” tends to forget that most of the 
statesmen of 1853 had been in important offices since before 1830. The change 
really was that Russia was now seen in a new light. Over the question of 
Hungarian refugees the tsar found Great Britain (Palmerston) directly sup- 
porting the sultan, who received and protected vast numbers of political 
exiles in the face of Austrian and Russian threats and demands to surrender 
them. The best work on this subject is by Dénes Janossy, who painstakingly 
searched the Austrian and Hungarian archives and has placed our under- 
standing of this crucial episode on firm foundations.** 

The tsar deceived himself on the possibility of an effective Anglo-French 
alliance. That Russian policy depended to a large extent upon British rela- 
tions with France was clear. The secret agreement of 1844 virtually ignored 
Austria and Prussia, assuming that they were sure to follow Russian leader- 
ship in foreign affairs; and it treated France as an isolated state. The entry of 
France as a power with whose policies the British found themselves in line 
upset the calculations of Nicholas.*** The unfavorable reaction in Great 
Britain to the tsar’s remarks to Seymour created favorable ground for an 
Anglo-French rapprochement. These conversations, which revealed, in Ram- 
baud’s words, the “ultimate aim” of the tsar’s schemes, Soviet historians 
have seen as coalescing “European democracy” in opposition to Nicholas.** 
Palmerston’s ideas for a British alliance with France and possibly other states 
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to meet the power of the Holy Alliance nations should have been ample 
warning to the tsar.‘ 

However, there were signs that could be read in favor of the tsar's analy- 
sis. Vulliamy notes that “a cunning ambiguity prevailed at the Foreign Of- 
fice, and it was not easy for anyone to predict in 1852 how England would 
align herself in the event of an international war.”** Britain had insisted on 
predominance in its entente cordiale with France, and this policy had fur- 
nished fuel for the flame in 1848. Palmerston’s approval of the coup d’état 
ahead of others in the cabinet made him unpopular and brought his dis- 
missal.*** The tsar read from this that Palmerston did not accurately repre- 
sent British policy. He saw significance in the fact that, in the coalition gov- 
ernment at the end of 1852, Palmerston was made Home Secretary while 
Russell was in charge of foreign affairs. Seymour had not been enthusiastic 
in carrying out Palmerston’s instructions on the refugee issue and won 
Russian confidence because of it. Further, he had not been replaced.1** Mean- 
while, Nicholas read reports of mistrust in Great Britain over the establish- 
ment of the Second Empire. He heard that the British were debating the 
possibility of a French invasion and there were rumors that Louis Napoleon 
really had designs on Belgium.'* On June 20, 1853, Brunnow reported that 
the British did not agree with the French that the treaty of 1841 bound them to 
defend Ottoman territory and integrity.** In January, 1854, there was an out- 
burst in the British press, amounting almost to a slander campaign, directed 
against Prince Albert. While Eckstaedt reported that Palmerston was the 
moving spirit behind it, Greville traced the origin as the work and money 
of Louis Napoleon acting through Walewski “and another person here,” 
presumably Palmerston.** In the face of all this,'* the tsar felt justified in 
continuing his faith that an alliance between Great Britain and France was 
unlikely. We must remember further that Brunnow did not report to the 
tsar conditions and circumstances as he actually saw them. Brunnow knew 
that the tsar relied implicitly on Aberdeen’s love of peace and the agreement 
of 1844. From these two premises the tsar regarded as impossible (1) that 
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Great Britain would ever declare war against Russia and (2) that Great 
Britain would conclude an alliance against Russia with France. Taking these 
into account, Brunnow suppressed material not in line with them in his re- 
ports. Brunnow was a very keen observer, understood the effect of public 
opinion on the British government, and would not have missed seeing the 
Anglo-French entente cordiale which occurred.** “It is probable that he 
knew his monarch too well to imagine the report of an ambassador would 
divert him from his resolution once taken.”** The presence in England of a 
vocal and active peace movement may also have added to the tsar’s conviction 
that Great Britain would not go to war.** Cobden’s belief in peace led him to 
assert in the House of Commons that, after all, Great Britain had very little 
commerce with the Ottoman Empire (!) and would probably gain in trade 
through Russian occupation of the principalities. Besides, the Hungarian in- 
vasion had shown that Russia was incapable of aggressive action without a 
British loan. He would not believe that Great Britain really wanted to defend 
a Muslim government in Europe against Christians. In the same debate Rus- 
sell declared, “if peace at any price is a bad maxim, I cannot see that war at 
any price is at all better.” +°? 

Below the level of parliamentary debate and diplomatic protocol, a feeling 
of antagonism toward Russia had developed in Great Britain." Russia’s role 
as the exponent of repression and absolutism (proved since 1844) was a 
new element abhorrent to the British. Furthermore, the vast size of Russia, 
a Russia still growing, added to the general conception of a large, devouring 
monster. With a rampant serfdom and obscurantist Christianity, actually a 
threat to civilization, Russia symbolized despotism and reaction. The crown- 
ing feature, in British eyes, was that Russia was threatening to become an 
amphibious Mediterranean power—and this was too much.*** 


The burden of responsibility now falls only lightly on Napoleon III, and, 
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as Florinsky notes, Nicholas I has also profited from recent scholarship. 
Temperley has shown that the Ottoman Empire was fragile and that the 
tsar’s anxiety for its survival was well founded.'** Stratford de Redcliffe’s 
virtual carte blanche and the confused state of British party politics must 
bear a heavy share of the blame"? “Lord Palmerston’s action robbed Lord 
Aberdeen’s conciliation of its grace; and Lord Aberdeen’s conciliation took 
the strength out of Lord Palmerston's action.”*** A century of research has 
pointed out several areas which await further investigation and has brought 
us now to the conclusion that, like World War I, “The web of this vast 
tragedy was in fact woven from various and many-colored strands.” 1° Es- 
sentially, all the principal powers wanted peace. The nature of conditions in 
the Near East, however, made some sort of action imperative and the cumula- 
tive momentum of resulting events pushed matters beyond human control.** 
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A Note on Charles Austin Beard's Search 
for a General Theory of Causation 


WILLIAM APPLEMAN WILLIAMS 


THE emphasis recently placed on the relativism of Charles Austin Beard’s 
historiography tends to obscure another facet of his intellectual history. The 
clue to this second theme in his work lies in Max Lerner's observation that 
Beard was “as much a political thinker using historical techniques as he was 
a historian using political insights.”* Lerner's evaluation is substantially cor- 
rect for the first portion of Beard’s career. This early period may be dated 
from his first book, The Industrial Revolution (New York, 1901), through 
his two volumes on foreign policy, The Idea of National Interest, with 
G. H. E. Smith (New York, 1934), and The Open Door at Home (New 
York, 1934). Beard then initiated, during the late years of this first phase of 
his work, a conscious effort to modify his methodological theory and practice. 
But he never formulated or employed a new approach to history with the 
same rigor that characterized his first system of thought. Several considera- 
tions would seem to account for this latter-day difficulty. He did not wholly 
discard his earlier outlook. He understood but imperfectly the second ap- 
proach. And the new ideas were in themselves incomplete and unsystem- 
atized. Yet, in making this effort to broaden his early outlook, Beard was a 
pioneer who helped break new and fertile soil in American historiography. 

“A treatise on causation in politics,” judged Beard in 1908, “would be 
the most welcome contribution which a scholar of scientific training and 
temper could make.”* Beard’s early labor was essentially a search for such 
a general theory of causation. It was a quest for what he later called “predic- 
tive realism.” * Even the most off-hand survey of his work during these years 
reveals a central concern with correspondence, correlation, and causation. He 
uncovered the what and the when for the purpose of finding out the how 

1“Charles Beard's Political Theory,” in Charles A. Beard: An Appraisal, ed. Howard K. 
Beale (Lexington, Ky., 1954), p. 25. (Hereafter cited as Beard.) 
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and the why. He readily admitted, of course, that the final statement of a 
general theory of causation would be made by someone with the “attributes 
ascribed by the theologians to God.”* Beard never claimed such qualifica- 
tions. But he did stress the value and need of a synthesis, and did what he 
could to develop such an analytical tool. Call it tragic or pathetic, according 
to one’s personal metaphysic, Beard studied history in the years from 1901 
to 1934 as research for a general theory. 

Beard presented a summary outline of his general theory in The Eco- 
nomic Basis of Politics, delivered first as lectures in 1916 and published in 
1922. He had previously published An Economic Interpretation of the Con- 
stitution (first ed., 1913) and Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy 
(New York, 1915) as fragments of his research for the theory. Then, in The 
Rise of American Civilization (New York, 1927), The American Party 
Battle (New York, 1928), and The Idea of National Interest, he applied the 
theory to the whole span of American history. He also employed it as a tool 
for reviewing books; as, for example, in his analyses of Brooks and Henry 
Adams (1920), Frederick Jackson Turner (1921), and Vladimir Ilich Lenin 
(1933). And ultimately he used it as a basis upon which to formulate do- 
mestic and foreign policies for the future: “A Five Year Plan’ for America” 
(1931),° and The Open Door at Home. 

In these same years, however, Beard began to modify his general theory. 
He announced and explored the shift in four essays on historiography: 
“Written History as an Act of Faith” (American Historical Review, XXXIX, 
January, 1934), “That Noble Dream” (AHR, XLI, October, 1935), The 
Discussion of Human Affairs, and, with Alfred Vagts, “Currents of Thought 
in Historiography” (AHR, XLII, April, 1937). His writings offer consider- 
able, though incomplete, evidence on the reasons behind this shift. He seems 
to have grown tired and impatient with the difficulties of the theory—or con- 
cluded temporarily that they could not be solved. This was coupled with a 
discouraging realization that the chance-proof prediction of particulars was 
an illusory goal. Both these considerations are related to his discovery of the 
German theorists who worked in the wake of Wilhelm Dilthey. This part of 
the story, which remains largely untold, may be the most significant phase of 
Beard’s historiographical history.’ 

4 An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States (New York, 1935 
oe; New Republic, Mar. 31, 1920, pp. 162-63; Feb. 16, 1921, pp. 349-50; May 17, 1933, pp. 
os, LXXXVI (July, 1931), 1-11. 

7 Professor Lloyd Sorenson, a colleague at the University of Oregon, is currently investigating 
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Important parts of the explanation, to be sure, may be found elsewhere. 
Perhaps Beard was caught, ironically enough, in the validity of his theory, 
unable to accept, because of his own historical background, the very program 
that his theory pointed to as a solution for contemporary problems.* Current 
issues, such as President Franklin Delano Roosevelt's developing foreign 
policy, certainly distracted him to an increasing extent. And perhaps a per- 
sonal crisis, of which the outsider knows nothing, served as the incident to 
shift his whole approach to history. Whatever the final assessment, it is 
clear that Beard's historiography after 1934 was different from what it had 
been in the years before. 

Much criticism of Beard confuses these two periods of his work. This is 
understandable. He did not wipe clean the slate in the late 1920’s and the 
early 1030'. His later writing is confused. But it may help to clarify the situ- 
ation if Beard’s confusion is separated from that of his critics. Beard had two 
kinds of trouble with the Germans. They were themselves unable to resolve 
the dilemma which arose in the course of their own redefinition of history. 
And he misread or misunderstood their valiant efforts.® An important clue 
to his failure to comprehend the Germans may be found in the carry-over, as 
he read them, of his earlier ideas about a general theory. Perhaps, too, he 
chose consciously to reject certain of their arguments, concluding that they 
did not offer satisfactory alternatives to elements of his own theory. Thus, 
because it came first and served as a background for this later activity, it may 
be helpful to review briefly Beard’s development and employment of a gen- 
eral theory of causation in the years before 1934. 


The main elements of Beard’s general theory would seem to have been, 
in turn, the Weltanschauung of his youth and the writings of Karl Marx, 
James Madison, and Brooks Adams. Beard matured in the harsh work-a-day 
world of industrial America in the late 1880’s and 1890's. He capped that ex- 
perience with several exciting years in the midst of socialist agitation in 
Germany and the ferment of the labor movement in England. His life in 
the family home, his field trips from De Pauw to the stockyards of Chicago, 
his reconnaissance of the battle between German conservatives and socialists, 
and his labors in behalf of Fabianism in England all seemed to verify one 
central theme. Property was the stuff of politics. 

Beerd’s male ancestors were landowning businessmen who thought and 
acted in terms of those responsibilities, opportunities, and precepts. He was 
reared in the same tradition, even to the point of being backed, as a high 


8 Lerner touches upon this point in his essay in Beard, p. 44. 
® Conversations with Professor Sorenson. 
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school graduate, in a newspaper venture of his own. He never quite ac- 
customed himself to the stir he provoked by pointing up the relationship 
between property and history. “People ask me why 1 emphasize economic 
questions so much,” he once remarked with some wonder. “They should 
have been present in the family parlor, where my father and his friends 
gathered to discuss public affairs,” 

Beard saw little in Chicago, Berlin, and London to change his early un- 
derstanding of the world. His experience seemed only to verify his aware- 
ness that men and groups of different positions in the economic life of 
society looked at the world from conflicting points of view, and competed 
among themselves for influence and power. Beard may have moved away 
from the views of his father's particular group, but he did not retreat from 
this fundamental way of making sense out of the past which he studied or 
the present in which he lived. He may have changed his point of view in, but 
not about, the struggle. And it is easy to overemphasize the extent to which 
he shifted his opinion of given programs or policies. Beard never attacked 
private property as such, even in the heyday of the Progressive movement or 
the New Deal. He is reported to have remarked, at one point in his early 
years, that he was “almost a socialist.”** But the leap from “almost a social- 
ist”-to a socialist is perhaps the longest in politics. Beard never made that 
jump. Both his critics and his defenders tend to overlook this essential fact. 

Thus it is not surprising either that Beard was attracted by Marx's efforts 
to generalize about the relationship between the productive forces of society 
or that he never became a Marxian.” It is misleading to argue, or imply, as 
do many of his critics, that Beard merely seized James Madison as a hostage 
against those who attacked him as a Marxian after the publication of dn 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitution. Beard never claimed he read 
Madison’s Federalist No. ro while a college freshman and henceforth closed 
his mind to all other ideas. All he ever said or implied, and this at but one 
stage of his career, was that he came to consider Madison’s theory of factions 
the most generally satisfying thesis about the engines of the “great transfor- 


mations in society.”** 


10 Quoted by Eric F. Goldman in Beard, p. 2. 

11 Quoted by M. Josephson, “Charles A. Beard: A Memoir,” Virginia Quarterly Review, XXV 
(October, 1949), 585-602. 

12 The key sentence in B. C. Borning, “The Political Philosophy of Young Charles A. Beard,” 
American Political Science Review, XLII (December, 1949), 1177, would seem to verify this: 
“At any rate, it is plain that his economic interpretation of American history constituted no sud- 
den break in his developing thought.” 

13 “The Economic Basis of Politics,” New Republic, Sept, 27, 1922, p. 128. 
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Of course Beard “discovered Madison a good deal later than he discovered 
Karl Marx.” Beard first read Marx as a student at De Pauw, again while in 
England, and once more during the Great Depression. But this chronology 
does not prove that his theory of causation was produced by “a grafting of 
Marx on Madison.”** Joan Robinson has remarked, in her usual witty and 
penetrating manner, that “Marxism is the opium of the Marxists.”** The 
manner in which Beard is persistently treated as a Marxian, either explicitly, 
implicitly, or by innuendo, suggests that there is a corollary to her axiom: 
Anti-Marxism is the opium of the non-Marxists. 

Those who call Beard a Marxian would seem to make the fundamental 
error of equating economic determinism with Marxism. Economic deter- 
minism is an open-ended system of causal analysis. Marxism, as generally 
understood and as used by the critics of Beard, is a closed system of utopian 
prophecy. Beard tried to clarify the difference between these two systems by 
pointing out that the ancients, from Aristotle to James Harrington, had 
emphasized economic differences as a source of dynamic conflict and change. 
He might have done better to quote Marx or Lenin on the question. Both 
men readily admitted that earlier thinkers stressed the relationship between 
economics and politics. 

Lenin spelled out the difference that existed in his mind between an 
economic determinist and a Marxian in one classic sentence in his essay The 
State and Revolution. “A Marxist is one who extends the acceptance of the 
class struggle to the acceptance of the dictatorship of the proletariat.” Whether 
Lenin might more accurately have written Communist for Marxist is by no 
means an irrelevant question. It would seem, indeed, to be a very crucial one. 
But here the key point is that Beard never extended his acceptance of the 
class struggle to an acceptance of the dictatorship of the proletariat. The only 
inevitability that Beard ever accepted was the certainty of conflict and change. 

Beard was keenly aware of the central problem of economic determinism. 
Postulating a connection between economics and politics raises the question 
of defining and analyzing the nature of the relationship. The difficulty is 
overcome with relative ease in cases where the record makes it possible to 
trace economic motives from rational calculations of profit through to the 
formulation of public policy and political action. Beard correctly insisted 
that this specific pattern could be established in more instances than many 
of his critics cared to admit. But it may be doubted, despite several sugges- 

14 Douglass Adair, “The Tenth Federalist Revisited,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3d Ser., 
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tions that have been made to this effect, that he generalized these precise ex- 
amples into a general theory based on the economic motive.** 

Beard quite understood that economic determinism runs into its most 
difficult theoretical problem when the circumstances are generalized beyond 
the realm of individualized and specified rational calculations of profit. Here 
is a situation in which the calculus operates at the much broader level 
of maximizing achievement. Achievement, as Beard appreciated, includes 
such considerations at attaining prestige and status, and holding the line 
against loss and outside challenges, in addition to increasing economic gain. 
He also knew, from reading their correspondence (as well as their polemics), 
that Marx and Engels fretted over the relationship between economics and 
other phases of human development. References to the “reflection” of eco- 
nomics into ideas, to the “superstructure” of ideas, or to the “correspondence” 
of economics and ideas, do not answer this central question. But just because 
Beard concerned himself, in some instances, with economic motives does 
not mean that he artificially restricted economic determinism to that level of 
analysis. This is to take an argument advanced to account for one specific 
relationship and, for purposes of general evaluation, make it into a general 
theory. Such practice would seem to reveal more about the critic than about 
the subject. 

Beard himself turned, at this point, from Marx to Madison because he 
concluded that Madison’s system of factions handled the relationship be- 
tween economics and politics in a more subtle, supple, and satisfying manner. 
Beard’s commitment to The Federalist No. ro suggests that Madison’s care- 
ful analysis is worthy of serious attention in an'age when social scientists 
labor mightily to construct complex and logical models of the social system. 
Such a review is useful on two counts. It may serve to clarify Madison’s work, 
which is significant in its own right as a theory of causation. And it is more 
illuminating to discuss Beard’s early production in terms of his efforts to test 
and apply Madison’s basic theory than it is to criticize Beard as no more than 
a Progressive who used scholarship as a weapon in politics. The following 
analysis of Madison’s system is designed to serve both purposes. 

The most striking, and in a sense misleading, feature of the No. ro is the 
small part of it actually given over to the problem of causation. Madison 
devoted by far the greatest portion of his paper to a defense of the Constitu- 
tion as a device for moderating the very consequences of his law of causa- 
tion. “Among the numerous advantages promised by a well-constructed 


16 Adair, Lerner, Hofstadter, and Morton G. White all lean toward the view that Beard’s 
theory was based on the economic motive. 
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Union,” he explained, “none deserves to be more accurately developed than 
its tendency to break and control the violence of faction.” But his general 
theory was no less complete for the brevity of its statement. He had worked 
it out in great detail, and with much thought, in preparation for the Constitu- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia. This enabled him to state it precisely and 
vigorously in the opening section of the No. ro. 

A faction, Madison begins, is “a number of citizens, whether amounting 
to a majority or minority of the whole, who are united and actuated by some 
common impulse or passion, or of interest, adverse to the rights of other 
citizens, or to the permanent and aggregate interests of the community.” 
Four aspects of this definition need emphasis. (1) Madison immediately 
denies the homogeneity of society. (2) He subdivides it into an unnumbered 
plurality of groups. To each of these smaller units he attributes the charac- 
teristics of the “in-group,” both as to its own internal system and its attitude 
toward “out-groups,” as defined by contemporary sociologists and psy- 
chologists. (3) He likewise specifies the role of belief or ideology as a motiva- 
tional engine functioning in series or parallel with material interests. (4) 
And finally, the term aggregate is one lately coming back into favor among 
the most rigorous and advanced economic theorists as descriptive of the im- 
portant over-all consideration in any economic calculus. 

Madison next developed his theory of personal and group motivation. 
Being human, man’s “opinions and his passions will have a reciprocal influ- 
ence on each other; and the former will be objects to which the latter will 
attach themselves.” Here Madison wasted no effort trying to destroy the 
idea, or the reality, of self-interest as the mainspring of motivation. Instead 
- he stated and argued, in twenty-odd words, the thesis that self-interest is 
subjective rather than objective. An individual’s idea of self-interest is formed 
by the pressures of his ego, his libido, ideas and ideals, and by rational calcu- 
lations of material gain. 

Madison goes beyond this ancient truth so elaborately and eloquently re- 
revealed by modern scholarship. As an animal, however human, man is born 
unequal in his passions and his reason. The many combinations of varying 
degrees of self-love and reason lead to “different and unequal faculties of 
acquiring property, from which the possession of different degrees and kinds 
of property immediately results; and from the influence of these on the 
sentiments and views of the respective proprietors, ensues a division of the 
society into different interests and parties.” In itself this is a most sophisti- 
cated equation composed of three variables interacting through time. 


1 The Federalist (Modern Library ed.), pp. 54-56. 
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Madison’s superb command of the language may have erected, at this 
point, a barrier against later students of his work. For he has stated, in very 
few words, a subtle system of causation. It starts with passion and ability, 
progresses to rewards, which, in turn, affect passion and ability. Let it be 
followed with care. (1) In any given individual, man’s passions, for ideas as 
well as sexual objects and material goods, and his self-love are found in vary- 
ing combinations. (2) Likewise, the faculty of reasoning power and the 
ability to carry out a given conclusion are also present in different degrees. 
(3) By virtue of these two variables, it follows that the extent to which a 
man is able to acquire valuable property in the form of intellectually valid 
conclusions and material wealth is also unequal. (4) To this acquired prop- 
erty, be it intellectual or material, his own self-love immediately becomes at- 
tached. (5) But, and to Madison’s entire system this is all-important, this 
property also exerts a reciprocal influence on the individual’s initial concept 
of his self-interest. This property, concludes Madison, “would certainly bias 
his judgment, and, not improbably, corrupt his integrity.” 

Madison concludes by placing his system in time and in the real world. 
Initial inequalities of temperament and intellect are brought to bear upon 
the aggregate of society’s resources and lead to inequalities of material 
property. This unequal division of the existing aggregate takes two forms. 
First, there is the broadest split between those who are creditors and those 
who are debtors. Secondly, within the creditor class there are different kinds 
as well as degrees of wealth. Madison here anticipated the functional school 
of sociologists by specifying a “landed interest, a manufacturing interest, a 
. mercantilist interest, a moneyed interest,” and many other “lesser interests.” 

Such unequal division of society’s aggregate material wealth is the “most 
common and durable source of factions.” Thus at the given moment of a 
specific birth the new man begins his competition for a share of this aggre- 
gate property on the basis of a double inequality. His native endowment is 
unequal and the existing aggregate is already divided on an unequal basis. 
This was, in summary, Madison’s general theory, which Beard found more 
attractive than Marx’s schema and which he set out to test through research 
in American history. 

Three problems arise in dealing with Beard’s efforts to validate and use 
Madison’s theory of politics. First, there is the question of Beard’s misunder- 
standing or distortion of the system. Second, it is important to place dn 
Economic Interpretation of the Constitution and Economic Origins of Jef- 
fersonian Democracy in their proper relation to Beard’s work with the theory. 
And third, Beard’s subsequent use of the system needs to be examined. Only 
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then will it be possible to gain some understanding of the way in which 
Beard later tried to integrate the ideas of various German thinkers and the 
theory of Brooks Adams into the Madisonian system. 

Morton G. White and Douglass Adair charge most directly that Beard 
misread or distorted Madison. White argues that Madison's theory, far from 
being economic determinism, is based on a “biological rooting of class dif- 
ferences in human nature.”** Adair insists that Beard ignored Madison's list 
of noneconomic factions. He also claims that Beard is guilty of a “mis- 
statement” in failing to deal with Madison's reference to man's “reason and 
his self-love, his opinions and his passions,” as well as to the influence of 
material interests.** Both critics would seem to overlook important considera- 
tions in drawing up their indictments. 

White is correct on one point, Madison does posit men as being born 
unequal. But White does not mention that Madison immediately modifies 
this biological determinism by noting the influence of property “on the senti- 
ments and views of the respective proprietors.” Madison insists that a man's 
property “would certainly bias his judgment, and, not improbably, corrupt 
his integrity.” White also neglects Madison's awareness that biological in- 
equality is modified by the fact that men are not born into a state of nature 
but into the inequality of a going society. 

A good case could be made that biological inequalities would be the key 
factor in a continuing state of nature. This would seem, indeed, the only 
circumstance in which biology could function in a deterministic manner. But 
Madison was not theorizing about a state of nature. He was writing about 
a very real world. And beginning at least as early as John Adams, many 
Americans have stressed the fact that the economic circumstances of birth 
powerfully modify the biological inequalities of conception.” Nor is it by 
any means certain that the biological inequalities which survive the friction 
of existing class differences play a determining part in later competition and 
achievement.* The property complex of birth includes, furthermore, the 

18 Social Thought in America: The Revolt against Formalism (New York, 1949), pp. 119, 
1959 Adair, “Tenth Federalist Revisited,” p. 60. 

20John Adams, “The Right Constitution of a Commonwealth Examined,” quoted by 
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amount and availability of undistributed property as well as the allotment 
of the titled claims. And the importance of biology would seem to vary, in 
considerable part at any rate, with the amount of unclaimed property.” 

Madison's emphasis on the influence of property on passion and reason 
indicates his keen awareness of these considerations. The property complex 
into which one is born immediately modifies the significance of the biological 
endowments of birth. Or, in Madison's language: “From the protection of 
different and inequal facilities of acquiring property, the possession of dif- 
ferent kinds of property immediately results.” But property inequalities could 
not result immediately from biological inequalities, no matter how favorable 
the government's policy toward biological inequalities, unless the official 
protection served to guarantee property differences at the instant of birth. 
Madison does not appear, upon a close reading, to be a biological determinist 
in quite the sense that White argues. 

Adair’s charge that Beard misrepresents Madison would seem also to be 
a bit wide of the mark. Adair’s basic assertion is all inclusive: “when Beard 
paraphrases from Federalist 10 . . . his method is to quote one passage of that 
essay incompletely; to change subtly, but decisively, a key element in Madi- 
son’s theory into Marxian terms; and then to buttress this misstatement of 
Madison’s ‘economic determinism’ with a footnote which is almost a verbatim 
transcription of a paragraph by Engels.”?* The fact that Beard cited a source 
that his critics traced to Engels is clearly irrelevant to the question of whether 
Madison was distorted and may be ignored in considering Adair’s central 
thesis. 

Adair specifies that Beard omitted Madison’s catalogue of noneconomic 
factions and discounted Madison’s point that opinions can cause factional 
conflict. These particulars are literally correct. But Adair, in making the 
charge against Beard, neglects to quote Madison on two key points. He 
does not mention Madison’s careful notation that property exerts a reciprocal 
influence on opinion. And here again, the circumstances of birth have much 
to do with later opinions. Nor does Adair quote Madison’s concluding judg- 
ment on the manifold causes of faction. The catalogue of noneconomic fac- 
tions ends with this unequivocal summary: “But the most common and dur- 
able source of factions has been the various and unequal distribution of 
property.” Perhaps Madison, after all, is the best authority on the extent of 
Madison’s economic determinism. 








(Ithaca, 1954), pp. 24-28; George Katona, Psychological Analysis of Economic Behavior (New 
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Having shifted his attention from Marx to Madison, Beard proceeded to 
subject Madison's theory to a series of two inquiries. The first was an ele- 
mentary correspondence test. With this he sought primarily to check Madi- 
son's thesis that, despite many noneconomic causes of factions, the “most 
common and durable source of factions has been the various and unequal 
distribution of property.” He did the bulk of his research in the archives 
of the Treasury Department. And the resulting book became first notorious 
and then famous under the title 4n Economic Interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion. Beard's second project was more complex. He undertook an examina- 
tion of Madison's contention that property influences opinion. His research 
materials for this study included political speeches, pamphlets, and treatises, 
as well as the raw facts of economic history. Though in many ways more 
stimulating than the first volume, the Economic Origins of Jeffersonian 
Democracy did not win the attention awarded the book on the Constitution. 
Largely on the basis of these two monographs, however, Beard went on to 
state publicly his broad acceptance of the general theory that economics is 
the basis of politics. 

Any review of the relationship between Beard's search for a general theory 
and his reputation-making book on the Constitution may well begin with 
Professor Richard Hofstadter’s recent analysis of the volume.** Hofstadter 
offers a different explanation for Beard’s original interest in the economic 
standing of the Constitution-makers. “The answer,” he writes, “must be 
found in the fact that Beard was not simply a scholar; he was, and remained 
his life long, a publicist with an urgent interest in the intellectual and political 
milieu in which he lived.” Thus Beard was caught up in the Progressive 
movement’s concern with “the motives and activities of the rich and estab- 
lished classes.” And Progressive reality “was the bribe, the rebate, the bought 
franchise, the sale of adulterated food.”** If this reading is correct, Hofstadter 
sees Beard primarily concerned with economic motives rather than with any 


24 “Charles Beard on the Constitution,” in Beard, pp. 75-92. This concentration on Hof- 
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ment,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3d Ser., XII (January, 1955), 3-6, criticizes Beard. This 
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hypothesis about interests and ideas. The bias of Progressive thought accounts 
` for the contrast between Beard’s meticulous work on the economic back- 
ground of the Constitution-writers and his rough outline of their political 
ideas. 

Hofstadter’s perceptive social-psychological analysis would seem to be a 
a projection of his “psychic crisis” interpretation of the 1890's.** Such a stimu- 
lating hypothesis can not, of course, be counted out as wrong. His retrocast 
of the Progressive climate of opinion is especially illuminating. Yet two reser- 
vations may be introduced. Both concern the methodological dangers inherent 
in his approach. Hofstadter begins by placing Beard in the generalized Pro- 
gressive movement. This technique is useful provided the actor, in this in- 
stance Beard, is not lost in the abstracted system of the group. But Hofstadter 
does mislay Beard’s individuality. He has to fall back on the only device he 
has left. He reads the generalized character of the movement back into Beard. 
This creates a fictional protagonist in place of a historical character. Such 
procedure is useful for broad generalization, and perhaps for purposes of 
prediction, but certainly less so for understanding a specific individual. 

The second weakness of Hofstadter’s interpretation stems from the pro- 
pensity, when using psychology at historical distances, to doubt all statements 
by the actor about his own motivation and purpose. Such scientifically 
founded skepticism is likely to become unjustified disregard in the course of 
the research. Testimony is not always proof, but neither is it always irrele- 
vant. And Hofstadter would appear to neglect the latter consideration in 
discounting so heavily Beard’s explanation of his study of the Constitution. 

Hofstadter’s analysis of Beard’s research Weltanschauung is helpful if 
taken with these reservations. Certainly Beard was conscious of the Progres- 
sive thesis on property, profits, and politics. But it may be recalled that he 
learned the basic principle involved, but with a different nuance, in the 
parlor of his own home. Beard no doubt anticipated, as Hofstadter suggests, 
the potential influence of his study. Yet involvement in reform politics does 
not hinge on a commitment to the profit motive thesis. There is still reason 
to believe that Beard had more in mind. A second look at the book seems to 
verify Beard's avowed purpose of testing a portion of Madison's general 
theory. Beard immediately announced that the work was “frankly frag- 
mentary” and “designed to suggest new lines of historical research.” And 
within a few pages he specified his particular method: “the inquiry which 
follows is based upon the political science of James Madison.”?* 


26 “Manifest Destiny and the Philippines,” in America in Crisis, ed. Daniel Aaron (New 
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Such use of the phrase “based upon” has no meaning save in the sense 
of being “guided by.” This would seem clearly to indicate Beard's interest 
in evaluating Madison's theory. The more so, since he next proceeded to 
clarify which proposition he chose to test. Essentially it was very simple. He 
proposed a direct check on the correspondence between the economic stand- 
ing of a given group of citizens and the political opinions and actions of the 
same group. An identity would create, he argued, “a reasonable presumption 
in favor” of Madison's conclusion that “the most common and durable 
source of factions has been the various and unequal distribution of property.” 
That is all Beard claimed for the book. “To carry the theory of the economic 
interpretation of the Constitution out into its ultimate details,” he carefully 
noted, “would require a monumental commentary.”** 

Hofstadter sees an ambiguity in Beard’s refusal also to deal in similar de- 
tail with the political ideas of the group in question. There are two comments, 
beyond an exposition of Beard’s own answer, which seem relevant to a dis- 
cussion of this emphasis in Beard’s research. First, the Constitutional Con- 
vention was the focus of a crisis situation. The men in attendance agreed on 
basic issues. Their compromises in Constitution Hall were tactical in nature, 
not strategic. The strategic compromise came later, when the decision was 
made to accept the Bill of Rights. Second, the political ideas of the Constitu- 
tion-makers had been explored in considerable detail. Beard could reasonably 
assume that his readers were acquainted with that side of the story. 

Hofstadter also comments on Beard’s occasional references to the fact that 
certain of the document-writers were personally involved in the “outcome 
of their labors at Philadelphia.” And he would seem, in the final judgment, 
to interpret such remarks as evidence for Lerner’s argument that Beard was 
concerned with a theory of economic motives rather than with a general 
theory of economic determinism. But in view of the basic structure of the 
book on the Constitution, which follows Beard’s announced object of run- 
ning a simple, if detailed, correspondence test, Hofstadter’s argument can 
not be accepted without considering the companion study of Jeffersonian 
Democracy. 

Nor does the fact that specified, particular men acted from economic 
motives contradict, deny, or destroy a broader theory of economic determin- 
ism. Certainly not for Marx. Marx many times said that he was not primarily 
concerned with moralizing about motives. But he never denied that business- 
men did, upon occasion, act from economic motives. And Madison, working 
within the general concept that property influences opinion, also left room 
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for motives. “No man is allowed to be a judge in his own cause because his 
interest would certainly bias his judgment, and, not improbably, corrupt his 
integrity.” All Beard said in the book on the Constitution was that a given 
body of men did, in a specific crisis, act in keeping with their interests. Upon 
this evidence he concluded that his correspondence test had, in fact, “a reason- 
able presumption in favor” of Madison’s insistence that property was the 
most common and durable cause of faction.” 

The thesis that Beard’s volume was in essence the work of a Progressive 
in scholarship sheds even less light on the Economic Origins of Jeffersonian 
Democracy. This book was published but two years later. And it was in 
progress for at least two years before its release in September, 1915. It may 
seriously be doubted that Beard wrenched himself out of the Progressive 
milieu in the interval. His resignation from Columbia was still to come. That 
act certainly fitted the Progressive ethic—as did his statement of termination. 
Yet his study of the Jeffersonians is cut to the same theoretical pattern as the 
volume on the Constitution. The fathers of Progressivism come off no better 
than the authors of the Constitution. Beard concluded that the Republicans, 
too, went into politics on the basis of their economics. This opens up some- 
thing of a gap in the argument that Beard’s book on the Constitution was at 
bottom a Progressive indictment of wealthy conservatives on the ground 
that they were economically motivated. For such an interpretation offers no 
explanation of Beard’s similar conclusion about the motivation of the Jef- 
fersonians. 

The study of the Jeffersonians goes beyond the technique of the cor- 
respondence test to an analysis of ideas. Beard does establish, of course, a 
correspondence between opinion and property as the basis for subsequent 
research. In this he found that factions began to arise within the property- 
holding class soon after its various elements had collaborated to establish a 
creditor’s government. This division was based on the kinds of property 
within the wealth-owning group. This correlation set the stage for further 
inquiry. 

Beard’s chapters on the political economy of John Adams, John Taylor, 
and Thomas Jefferson are clearly designed to examine two other aspects of 
Madison’s theory: first, the degree to which noneconomic causes account for 
factions; and second, the time at which the reciprocal influence of property 
on opinion begins to act. Beard’s analysis of the ideas of these three men is 
some of his best work. It might more often be remembered by those who 
criticize so freely his volume The American Spirit. 
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Beard strikes to the core of the problem in the essay on Adams. Adams, 
like Madison, in the beginning goes beyond economic facts to account for 
the origin of faction. But, as Beard emphasizes, Adams immediately qualifies 
this by remarking upon the influence of property on native endowment. 
“Generally those who are rich and descended from families in public life,” 
Adams points out, “will have the best education in arts and sciences, and 
therefore the gentlemen will ordinarily, notwithstanding some exceptions to 
the rule, be the richer, and born of more noted families.”*° This proposition 
reinforced Madison’s general theory, and Beard interpreted it in such fashion. 
By thus establishing Madison’s system in time and society, through consider- 
ing men as born into an existing correspondence between ideas and interests, 
Beard felt he had done much to verify Madison’s system. “The grand con- 
clusion,” he wrote in The Economic Basis of Politics, “seems to be exactly 
that advanced by our own James Madison in the Tenth Number of the 
Federalist.” ** 

Beard went on to interpret the whole span of American history within 
this framework. Or, more exactly, that seems to have been his thought and 
intention. But he did not apply rigorously the very theory of causation 
which he had worked so hard to validate. He was at the outset confronted 
by a Gargantuan job of research. His recognition of the immensity of the 
labor involved may have been, indeed, a realization that helped ultimately 
to turn him away from his original concern with “predictive realism.” ** His 
poignant remarks about not being able to encompass history-as-actuality need 
to be read in the context of his comment, in 1913, that the “ultimate details” 
of an economic interpretation would require a “monumental commentary.” 
The following comment on The Rise of American Civilization and The Idea 
of National Interest is made with such limitations in mind. Even so, the 
books are certainly among the best Beard ever wrote. 

Beard had several difficulties when he began to interpret the sweep of 
American experience with his general theory. The first was a product of his 
tendency to think primarily in terms of the crisis situation. This would seem 
understandable because his two inquiries into the validity of the theory were 
based on research into such circumstances. But it made him overconscious 
of Madison’s first class of economic inequality, that between creditors and 
debtors. He was further inclined, on the basis of his early research, to stereo- 
type that division as commercial and agrarian. This, too, tended artificially 
to freeze the flexibility of Madison’s system. 


30 Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy, pp. 300-303. 
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Another factor bears on Beard’s later problems. Both his early studies 
were made at a time when the aggregate property was fixed. In a crisis 
situation in which aggregate property remained static, such as the large 
property holder’s drive to overthrow the Articles of Confederation in 1787 
and the landed interests’ bid to capture the national government in 1800, the 
broad division into creditor and debtor, or commercial and agrarian, remained 
generally valid when applied to specific kinds of creditors. Beard handled 
the breakup of the Constitutional coalition quite well on this basis. 

A crisis version of Madison’s system continued to work satisfactorily 
when dealing with similar episodes, such as the Civil War and the turn of 
the trade balance, in later American history. Thus Beard saw the Civil War 
as the “Second American Revolution” and stressed the shift from continental 
to overseas economic expansion. But a crisis version of Madison’s system 
did not serve to interpret satisfactorily the decades of accumulative change: 
periods when the aggregate property was increasing or decreasing, and when 
different kinds of property led to the rise of factions within the creditor and 
debtor groups. Had Beard worked more closely within Madison’s system, he 
would have avoided criticism of the kind made by Professor Arthur P. Whit- 
aker in his study The United States and the Independence of Latin America. 
Whitaker analyzed, with exceedingly fruitful results, the functional factions 
within the commercial and agrarian classes.” 

Beard had further difficulties when he began to apply Madison’s theory 
to American history after 1880. Then he had to contend with a highly com- 
plex industrial system. Here Beard knew fewer facts and understood far less 
about the system itself than he did when dealing with the pre-Civil War 
period. Nor did he take time to do the necessary research. He never prepared 
a monograph on industrial America that compared in quality or scope with 
his studies of the Federalists and the Jeffersonians. But he was perceptive 
enough to recognize his weakness. 

Perhaps Beard's awareness of this limitation is implicit in the last chapters 
of The Rise of American Civilization. There his succession of bold generali- 
zations begins to give way to a well-written recitation of events. He openly 
acknowledged his troubles a year later when he published The American 
Party Battle. He still praised and used Madison, but he also entered several 
reservations. Most of them pertained to the problem of getting the facts. “It 
takes a great deal of research and discernment to find the roots of ‘different 
sentiments and views’ in any particular political situation,” he commented 
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with obvious disappointment, “especially as it is hard to get all the pertinent 
data in the case.”** Yet despite these weaknesses in using Madison's general 
theory, The Rise of American Civilization and The Idea of National Interest 
stand among the very few first-rate generalized reviews of American history. 
They may suggest, in fact, that historians need not cringe when their con- 
temporaries among the social scientists speak of the need for a general theory. 


Beard's turn to the German theorists who were laboring to develop a new 
historiography is beyond the scope of this essay. Yet it may be suggested that 
his shift was neither sudden nor complete. He cited German scholars as 
early as 1913, in the book on the Constitution. Their influence reappeared in 
his discussion of Madison in The American Party Battle. He credited Max 
Weber and Friedrich Meinecke for portions of the conceptual framework of 
The Idea of National Interest. And he gleaned other key ideas from Karl 
Mannheim, Karl Huessi, and Albert Schweitzer.” But it seems dubious to 
conclude that Beard gave up his interest in a general theory in the course 
of his journey among the Herrenvolk. He did abandon, in the early 1930's, 
his search for predictive realism. But he quickly took up the challenge of a 
general theory that would promote an understanding of historical change 
and contemporary events. Then, to accomplish this, he put the Germans in 
harness with Brooks Adams for the purpose of bringing Madison’s theory up 
to date. The result was the 1945 revision of the 1916 lectures, The Economic 
Basis of Politics. 

Beard announced the end of his effort to achieve predictive realism 
through scientific history in his statement on “Written History as an Act of 
Faith.” He openly joined those who were “rightly suspicious of this pro- 
cedure.”** And he appeared to accept, as a new basis for interpretation, the 
extremely relativistic code of “to each his own.” Soon thereafter he consigned 

, the efforts of Henry Adams, Oswald Spengler, and other like-minded proph- 
ets “to the realm of curiosities.”*” Personal, professional, and philosophical 
critics saw these remarks as Beard’s white flag of surrender. 

Yet Beard was trying to formulate something entirely different from the 
absolute relativism with which he has been charged. Beard abandoned pre- 
dictive realism but he did not forsake the idea of valid generalizations. He 

34 The American Party Battle, pp. 5-11. 

35 The Idea of National Interest, p. 4, nn. 7 and 8, and continuing through the chapter, For 
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did not give up his view that “relationships in history” could be ordered in 
“a certain coherence.” Nor did he ever retreat wholly from his emphasis on 
the importance of economics. “An examination of the history of the forms 
of government action impinging on economy shows,” he insisted, “that few 
if any of them originate outside the sphere of economic interests,” ** 

This left Beard with the old problem of the connection between eco- 
nomics and politics, and with his difficulties with relativism. He temporarily 
neglected the dilemma of relativism while he concentrated on the relation- 
ship between economics and ideas. This problem became acute, as he pointed 
out in 1928, when “two persons in the same economic situation and cherish- 
ing the same ‘sentiments’ may differ as to the best plan of action to advance 
their interests. Their motives may be purely economic and their prejudices 
identical, but their reasoning divergent.”*° 

Beard seemed, for a time, to view technology as the missing ink Men 
solved their production problems with solutions conditioned by the job. But 
engineering concepts also organized men as well as materials. These newly 
structured men then acted socially within the framework of their economic 
organization. “New economic facts,” i.e, the production problem to be 
solved, “produce new political facts,” i.e., the social action of the men organ- 
ized by the job.*° 

This line of thought led Beard into the as of knowledge. Here 
Huessi and Mannheim helped him avoid the absurdity of absolute relativism. 
Everyone has a frame of reference, concluded Beard, but the number avail- 
able “are relatively few in number and their respective natures may be fairly 
well defined.” He never hedged his debt to the Germans for their work in 
this area, calling it the “most important contribution of contemporary his- 
toriography to thinking about human affairs.” ** Beard then used Schweitzer's 
methodology and schema of Weltanschauungen in an effort to define and 
understand the “American spirit.”* But he was unable, after establishing 
the concept in the first chapter, to pull the personal and group world views 
into one national Weltanschauung for the United States. 

Beard’s incomplete mastery of the Germans stemmed in considerable 
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measure from his preoccupation with things more American. He gave the 
Germans less than full attention because he was tumbling along in the 
roughhouse debate over American foreign policy and the increasing centrali- 
zation of economic and political power, and because he was excited about 
his rediscovery of Brooks Adams. Beard seems first to have responded to 
Adams in 1920. At that time he described as “troublesome” the introduction 
which Brooks provided for the publication of Henry’s essays on methodology 
and scientific history.* But there is no trace of Brooks, or of his ideas, in 
Beard's published writings from 1920 to 1938. 

The shock of the Great Depression seems to account, directly or indi- 
rectly, for Beard's return to Adams, Those were the years, to be sure, when 
Beard was abandoning the goal of predictive realism. Yet the depression cast 
new light on Madison's general theory. For Madison had called the shot on 
that major crisis from the distance of a hundred years. He had written, in 
1829-1830, that economic and political tension would reach a critical point 
in a century, when the nation's aggregate wealth was again static, largely in 
the hands of a few citizens, and intensively developed.** 

Beard had the same trouble with Henry Adams. In 1920, when he was 
still strong on Madison’s theory, Beard thought Henry’s effort to create a 
science of history was a “barbed shaft into the center of the target.” By 1936, 
when in full flight from predictive realism, Beard consigned Henry’s work 
to the “realm of curiosities.” But in 1937 it was difficult to forget Henry’s 
prediction that a major turn in world history would occur about 1944. Henry 
looked even then to be something more than a disillusioned dilettante. By 
1943 Beard had come full circle. Henry’s ideas ranked “high among the most 
comp-ehensive, penetrating, and profound utterances ever made, at least in 
the United States, on the office of the historian and the nature of history.” ** 

Thus in the very years that Beard most decisively discounted the search 
for a general theory he was forced to admit that James Madison and Henry 
Adams advanced good briefs for the opposition. Beard soon thereafter dis- 
covered that behind the fame of Henry stood the mind of Brooks. It is dif- 
ficult to establish precise dates for these events which renewed Beard's in- 
terest in a general theory. But it seems reasonable to hypothesize that they 
occurred between 1936 and 1939. For one thing, Beard had the idea of a re- 
stricted number of frames of reference by 1935. And in 1936 he summarized 
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the other concepts he gained from the Germans. Yet his comments before a 
Senate subcommittee, at the end of January, 1937, on thé proposal to license 
corporations at the federal level suggests that he was both familiar with and 
attracted by Brooks Adams' thesis on the steady And irreversible centraliza- 
tion of power. 

Beard began his testimony by mocking the “fetile antitrust battle of dust 
and wind” that had been going on for fifty years. Then he demanded that 
the federal government intervene to squash, once and for all, the “irresponsi- 
ble and reckless . . . corporate jugglery” that threatened to ruin the country. 
This was quite in keeping, both in character and tone, with Brooks Adams’ 
arraignment of Economic Man and his proposals for salvation.** Perhaps 
this testimony of January, 1937, sets too early a date, but there can be little 
question that Beard had rediscovered Brooks Adams by 1938. For, either late 
in that year or early in 1939, Beard wrote Malcolm Cowley that “Brooks 
Adams’ two books are thumping [good ].”#" 

Adams attracted Beard for several reasons. Perhaps the most important 
was that Brooks, with Henry, had evolved a general theory that appeared to 
stand the test of later events. “With striking emphasis,” Beard pointed out 
in 1946, “history-as-actuality since 1900 has verified many of their predic- 
tions.”** Adams also used concepts very similar to those that Beard found 
among the Germans. He had done much to synthesize the two approaches, 
moreover, linking his Imaginative, Military, and Economic men to the ma- 
terial world in which they appeared and thrived. Thus Adams offered Beard 
a general theory that not only predicted within high probability limits but 
went far toward establishing a comprehensive connection between economics, 
psychology, politics, and ideas. 

Beard could no more have resisted the appeal of Brooks Adams than he 
could have sailed away from America as an emigrant. Every major piece of 
historical writing that Beard published after 1940 bore the impact of Brooks 
Adams’ two major volumes: The Law of Civilization and Decay and The 
Theory of Social Revolution. Beard first mentioned Brooks directly in Amer- 
ica in Midpassage. Then, beginning in The American Spirit, Brooks received 
more and more attention. Beard took over almost verbatim his interpreta- 
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tion of John Quincy Adams. In later pages he discussed at some length 
Brooks's thesis on the causes and patterns of human activity. 

A year later, in 1943, Beard republished, with a revealing and stimulating 
introductory essay, The Law of Civilization and Decay. And many of 
Beard’s comments in The Republic, also published in 1943, are clearly re- 
lated to the Adams thesis. Pehaps most striking of all is the space allotted to 
Adams in Beard's one-volume summary of American history, 4 Basic His- 
tory of the United States. Beard gave approximately four pages of this small 
volume to a man he had ignored in the massive Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion 

Nor can Beard's last two volumes on foreign policy be dissociated from 
his work with Adams.** The underlying theme of these volumes is Beard's 
fear that the inability to deal effectively with major domestic problems in- 
clined political leaders to seek other explanations and solutions for their 
failure. Beard's concern with this tendency was apparent, of course, prior to 
his rediscovery of Adams. But the recession of 1937-1938 and Roosevelt's 
Quarantine Speech coincided with his intensive study of Adams. He began 
at this time to emphasize even more dramatically and militantly the ethics 
of centralized power.” The temper and tone of these last two books was 
unique among all Beard's work. Beard was a patriot of the highest quality 
and this explains much of his intensity. But it does not appear unreasonable 
to associate these volumes with Beard's growing familiarity with the ideas 
of Brooks Adams. Adams argued persuasively that Economic Man was in- 
capable of stabilizing his own creation. Outsiders had to take command. If 
this new leadership did not appear, or if it failed to accept or measure up to 
its responsibilities, the centralized corporate system would stagnate or destroy 
itself in war. The similarity between this thesis and Beard's last book is, at 
any rate, suggestive enough to be pointed out. 

Beard had been at first shy of the cyclic theme in: the early work of 
Adams. He could no more accept an Adams cycle than a Darwinian or 
Marxian utopia. He solved this by emphasizing Brooks's final conclusion 
that the future could develop along any of three lines: a reversion to barba- 
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rism, stagnation, or a new resolution followed by further development. But 
Beard was denied the time to assimilate and use the Adams thesis. He was an 
actor in the very play he sought to understand. He could not spend himself 
warning of the dangers in the current scene and at the same time work out 
the plot for the next act. Thus his hurried revision of The Economic Basis 
of Politics was confused and self-contradictory. He attempted to transpose 
Adams into Madison. The translation was too rushed, too literal, and based 
on too little thought to be successful. 

But once again Beard was trying to formulate and state a general theory. 
The struggle to comprehend, to know and understand, was ever the battle 
closest to Beard’s heart. In this he stood a head taller than his contemporaries. 
They were content to write well of the particular. Beard aimed to speak 
significantly of the general. How well he knew exactly what he had in mind. 
“When I come to the end, my mind will still be beating its wings against the 
bars of thought’s prison.” Indeed it was. And for that reason Beard will 
remain both a challenge and a measuring rod for American historians and 
their historiography. 


University of Oregon 
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The Significance of Medicine in 
American History 
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AVERAGE life expectancy at birth, in the United States, is estimated to 
have been about thirty-two years in 1800. From this point it rose gradually to 
about forty-one in 1850 and to almost fifty in 1900. During the last half cen- 
tury, the increase accelerated and the figure reached approximately sixty-seven 
by 1950. Even males, the weaker of the two sexes, have now attained this 
limit. In a rough way, the rising expectancy up to 1900 can be credited to 
improvements in living standards, whereas acceleration in the rate of increase 
since that date can be ascribed to the impact of medical science. 

No more basic change can come over the life of any people than such a 
rise in life expectancy. The phenomenon is characteristic of modern societies 
and is replete with social implications. It involves, at one end of the life span, 
the saving of vast numbers of young lives. It leads, at the other end, to the 
survival of increasing numbers of elderly persons—with all their attendant 
economic, physical, and psychologic difficulties. One may view this outcome 
as a fair exchange or even as a sign of progress. Were we to revive the disease 
conditions of 1850, consternation would ensue and we would face—in current 
parlance—a major threat to national security. 

There are able critics, to be sure, who take a less optimistic view of medical 
achievements. It is pointed out that many whose lives are now saved by 
therapy, survive only in a state of chronic ill health. Since such persons may 
become burdens to themselves as well as to society, the question is raised: 
what price survival on these terms?* Whether or not the results have been 
ultimately beneficial, however, is beside the present point. For better or for 
worse, medicine has become one of the major institutions and influences in 
contemporary society. Stating the matter in terms of life expectancy is simply 
an abstract way of summing up a situation which expresses itself in many 
tangible forms. 

In the economic field, for example, medicine has become big business. 
Total annual costs for medical services in the United States now exceed ten 
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billion dollars.* The hospital system is one of our largest industries in respect 
to funds invested and numbers employed. So, too, has health insurance grown 
to the proportions of a major business. One phase of this, compulsory govern- 
ment insurance, became a political issue during the last decade; and contro- 
versy in this area will probably command public attention for some time to 
come. Meanwhile, the changing age distribution of the population has initiated 
a series of social reactions, These include pension plans, novel types of hos- 
pitals, programs for employing elderly workers, and migrations to Florida 
and California; to say nothing of new medical specialties and of a mush- 
rooming literature on all aspects of old age. 

The implications of modern medicine are by no means limited to domestic 
developments. One of the serious problems in world affairs, today, relates to 
the impact which science and public health programs are exerting upon 
so-called underdeveloped regions. Some of these areas are already densely 
populated, yet the United States is committed to encouraging the improve- 
ment of their health services, If, in consequence, death rates fall and birth 
rates are not lowered, the specter of overpopulation will become very real. 
Tensions will arise which may transcend national boundaries and affect the 
international relations in which this country is involved. 

It is unnecessary to labor further the significance of medicine in our own 
day. But what lies behind the present complex of medical science and services: 
how did this phase of our civilization evolve, along with other social institu- 
tions, over preceding centuries? In some respects, the story is only one aspect 
of the larger history of science. Recent medicine has been largely a matter of 
applying physical and biologic science to the particular problems of human 
illness. 

On the other hand, medical history is somewhat distinct from that of the 
physical and biologic sciences for two reasons.* First, some of the major trends 
in medical research—prior to the last seventy-five years—evolved in relative 
isolation from studies in the basic sciences. Second, the external or social his- 
tory of medicine has been quite different from that of the other sciences. The 
interplay between medical science and its social environment was long more 
direct and intimate than was the case with sciences which seemed more 
remote from human concerns.‘ 
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It is true that the medical sciences, like others, have an internal logic of 
their own—a sort of intellectual homeostasis—which is independent of their 
cultural setting. The degree of this independence may not be as great as first 
appears, since ideas or values derived from a social context have a way of 
insinuating themselves into the thought of the most objective investigators. 
Yet situations do arise in which discovery b can follow only on discovery a, 
regardless of time, place, or circumstance. And if one restricts the account of 
a science to the development of this internal logic, then much of medical 
history may be treated, as noted, just as one theme in a general narrative about 
science. 

Some scholars prefer to do this, holding that the history of scientific ideas 
should be detached from social and professional backgrounds. They are dis- 
turbed by the manner in which Marxian historians have correlated social 
factors and ideas, and they wish to avoid this procedure as a contamination 
of the history of pure science.* To some of us, this reaction seems like throw- 
ing the baby out with the bath. We are convinced that social factors and the 
developments internal to a science are interrelated, and that any history which 
does not present these relations gives but part of the story and is apt to be 
misleading.® 

If this view is accepted, medical history should include both internal and 
environmental aspects. And in that case the subject, although overlapping 
with the general history of science, has a certain autonomy of its own. It may 
be envisaged by the general historian as analogous to the history of education 
or of religion since, like these two other fields, medicine meets a need which 
is basic to all societies. Obviously, the term “medicine” is being used here in 
a broad sense, as including all efforts to preserve health and combat disease. 
It therefore encompasses occult, religious, and folk healing as well as science; 
and it involves social medicine, public health, and “medical care” as well as 
individual, curative services. 

So conceived, medicine cuts a wide swath and its record should be included 
in any general history which seeks to explain the present scene. Some his- 
torians may hold, of course, that they are not primarily concerned with the 
background of current developments: they wish to take their cues from the 
past rather than from the present. And if the past is to be studied for its own 
sake, or by way of contrast, then the historian should emphasize those things 
which appeared significant to contemporary observers. Such premises, how- 
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ever, lead to much the same conclusions as would “presentism,” as far as 
medical history is concerned. There is no lack of evidence that our ancestors 
took medicine seriously, in a literal as well as a figurative sense. How else, 
when medicine was constantly concerned with their most vital interests—with 
life and with death and with so much that mattered in between? 

Sometimes this interest in medicine took dramatic form, as during serious 
epidemics. Recall Boston in 1721, when smallpox attacked half the population 
and when preventive medicine was introduced by the clergy—for the first 
time in history on any scale—over the violent protests of physicians and 
townspeople alike.’ Or picture Philadelphia in 1793, when yellow fever so 
terrified the town that federal, state, and local governments all disintegrated 
amidst general confusion. Everyone turned to the physicians for guidance and 
treatments, only to receive divided counsels and diverse therapy. The picture 
would be ludicrous were it not also tragic: with Benjamin Rush, patriot 
“signer” and physician extraordinary, proclaiming a sure cure through bleed- 
ing and purging. More realistic was his critic William Cobbett, who termed 
Rush’s panacea “one of those great discoveries which are made from time to 
time for the depopulation of the earth.”* 

Epidemics frightened people into being good, in the sense that they led 
men to demand public health controls, For this reason we owe much to those 
diseases which happened to meet the specifications for arousing fear, Statues 
might well be erected, especially to yellow fever and to cholera, in commemo- 
ration of such services. But these were not the really devastating diseases: 
more menacing were the endemics which the public failed to take so seriously. 
Children’s “complaints” and the chronic infections, malaria, hookworm, and 
tuberculosis: these were the millstones which ground slowly but exceeding 
small.’ 

There is no way now of measuring the results of endemic illness before 
1900, yet these were far-reaching in the “sickly” American population of 1850 
or even of 1875. Much so-called laziness in the rural South, for example, must 
have resulted from chronic malnutrition (grease and grits), hookworm infec- 
tion, and malaria.*° But rural America had no monopoly on medical prob- 
lems. “Consumption” was the great scourge of the cities. Little was done 
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about it and that little wrong. Indeed, the disease exerted after 1800 a sort of 
morbid fascination and is one of the few in history which was actually 
romanticized. A favorite subject among artists and literary lights, it was said 
to be a mark of genius; and many outpourings were devoted to the genteel 
female who went into a fascinating and hectic “decline,”* 

Despite this contribution of “TB” to art and letters, the masses did not 
enjoy the malady. But what could they do about it? Physicians shook their 
heads and declared it hereditary: fatalism seemed the easiest mental adjust- 
ment which could be made. Public attitudes must depend, in large part, on 
scientific knowledge and knowledge was inadequate. Yet medical science was 
actually making marked progress in the nineteenth century and this opens up 
a significant theme in the history of ideas. 

How was it that Rush could declare in 1800 that there was only one dis- 
ease in the world, that by 1850 this doctrine was considered nonsense, and 
that by 1950—in a much modified form—it once more could be taken seri- 
ously? Whatever may be true in the physical sciences, medical thought does 
not proceed onward and upward in a straight line. It moves, rather, in an 
ascending spiral; in the course of which it returns to earlier positions on a 
higher level of understanding and effectiveness. 

Rush stood for a generalized pathology, according to which the body was 
capable of only one basic disease reaction regardless of the nature of adverse 
stimuli. In Rush’s view, this reaction was a sort of vascular hypertension and 
it could be relieved by generalized treatments—chiefly by bleeding and purg- 
ing. Having the courage of his convictions, he was ready to remove up to 
four fifths of the patient’s blood when faced by any clear and present danger.” 

In reaction against such sweeping theories, the great “Paris school” of 
1800-1850 developed a localized, structural pathology aimed at the identifica- 
tion of distinct or specific diseases. This was done by correlating clinical 
observations with autopsy findings, a method which is still essential in current 
medicine. Specific pathology thus opened the way to research, whereas the 
older, generalized pathology was static: a thinker like Rush knew all the 
answers. 

Most Americans of 1800 accepted generalized pathology and therapy as a 
matter of course, though such an observer as Jefferson was highly critical of 
prevailing concepts. But after 1825 the fame of Paris attracted American stu- 
dents, who later returned to the States to preach the new medical creed. With 
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few exceptions, they did just that but no more: they failed to establish 
pathologic research in this country on the French model. Meantime, medical 
education was commercialized and the results were disastrous. Why this 
failure? 

The easiest answer is the old cliché about a “new country.” Yet the United 
States possessed, by 1850, all that research needed in the way of wealth, urban 
centers, and medical institutions. Perhaps the fact that the country was 
expanding rapidly had some import, since this apparently contributed to a 
deterioration of professional standards. (Westward expansion precipitated 
other difficulties besides those concerning slavery.) Yet the failure to establish 
basic science in this country goes deeper into the nature of our culture. Briefly 
stated, the explanation seems to lie in the traditional practicality of Americans. 
Those who shared this outlook saw little that was useful in pathologic investi- 
gations. 

Of what value was it merely to identify maladies, if no means of preven- 
tion or cure were available? Imagine the plight of the patient who was told 
that his case could now be diagnosed as typhoid rather than as typhus, but 
who was informed in the same breath that nothing could be done for either 
condition. This attitude of “clinical nihilism” was adopted in the best centers 
after the Parisians re-examined traditional therapy and found it wanting. 
Almost as discouraging was the fact that clinicians, in concentrating attention 
on diseases as such, lost from view the patient as a person and saw him only 
as an “interesting case” of this or that. The trend did not make for considerate 
treatment in the wards. Hence scientific medicine tended to rob patients— 
especially the poor—of such hope and comfort as they had once had. Under 
these circumstances the American public had small inclination to support the 
pure curiosity of medical investigators.** 

In due course many Americans also lost faith in regular medical practice 
and turned to the sectarians (homeopaths, Thomsonians, and others) who 
promised the cures which candid physicians no longer believed possible. 
These sects, in their appeals to the people, took on the protective coloring of 
current attitudes—notably of anti-intellectualism, equalitarianism, and roman- 
ticism. There was some suspicion of a learned profession and of its Parisian 
inspiration. Oliver Wendell Holmes, trained in France, is said to have 
remarked that all good Americans went to Paris when they died. But one 
would gather, from lay comments, that admiration for French medicine had ` 
little to do with this particular vision of immortality. Gallic methods were 
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ridiculed as a mere vogue, and pious Americans distrusted French physicians 
as cold-blooded materialists. 

The sects were all for liberty and equalitarianism. If unorthodox religion 
was tolerated, why not also unorthodox medicine? If anyone could minister 
to souls, why not also to bodies? And if the success of churches depended on 
the judgment of the people, so too should the fate of rival medical professions. 
A state senator at Albany, who wished to license irregulars, declared in 1844 
that: “A people accustomed to governing themselves . . . want no protection 
but freedom of inquiry and freedom of action.”** And a decade later, an 
editor of the Democratic Review suggested that the public choose between 
regulars and irregulars by comparing the death rates in their respective prac- 
tices." Thus did the common man declare his inalienable rights to life, liberty, 
and quackery! 

Nineteenth-century romanticism pervaded medicine on all levels, although 
it was somewhat inhibited in the best centers by the positivism of French 
science. There was a medical as well as a literary version of transcendentalism, 
which led physicians to orate solemnly on Nature and on Nature’s God. This 
enabled them to hide their lack of originality behind a dignified religious or 
metaphysical fagade.** Sectarians and lay leaders were less restrained. The 
popular health cults of mid-century were inspired by the same ecstatic 
humanitarianism which characterized other social reform drives. Thus Sylves- 
ter Graham, of “Graham crackers” fame, envisaged an almost perfect world 
if men would but practice his “rules of life” and stay away from the doctors.” 
Hygiene became a sort of secular religion, in whose name the more devout 
were willing to lead a truly austere life. 

One should not imply, by all this, that Americans took no interest in 
serious medical science. Certain individuals made technical contributions 
which were well recognized in Europe; for example, those of the pathologist 
Gerhard in Philadelphia, of the surgeon Marion Sims in Mobile and New 
York, and of the physiologist Beaumont on the Michigan frontier. Yet even 
those contributions which Americans did make reflected, in most cases, their 
utilitarian outlook. Advances in dental and gynecologic surgery are good 
examples. Outstanding, of course, was the discovery of anesthesia in the 
1840's, 
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The motivation for this achievement arose from current—and very practi- 
cal—needs in dental practice. Having found means for repairing as well as 
pulling teeth, American dentists desired repeated visits from patients and 
some means for relieving the fears which this prospect aroused. General 
surgeons, in contrast, rarely expected to see the same patient a second time. 
Having long accepted the old pathology of humors and tensions, there had 
seemed to be little for them to operate on except obvious physical emergencies. 
Under these circumstances, there had been no strong incentive for revolu- 
tionizing traditional procedures. Indeed, when Humphrey Davy suggested 
the use of inhalation anesthesia about 1800, the idea was overlooked or 
ignored. 

On the other hand, surgeons did adopt anesthesia rather promptly after 
Morton demonstrated it in 1846, But during just the interval between 1800 
and 1846, generalized pathology had been superseded by specific, localized 
concepts of disease and possibilities for major surgery were beginning to 
appear, Greater interest was therefore developing in the whole field, and with 
this a desire for improved procedures. American dentists came up with an 
empirical answer and it was seized upon with enthusiasm. In this sense, 
anesthesia was a consequence as well as a cause of modern surgery.** Euro- 
peans provided the essential outlook, Americans the method which fitted 
nicely into this conceptual scheme. 

The next great advance in surgical procedures—the introduction of anti- 
septic methods—grew out of basic studies in bacteriology. And here, it will 
be noted, American medical men played no part. A number of them had 
advocated the “germ theory” during the early decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but did so only on the grounds of epidemiologic evidence. They never 
carried the problem into the laboratory and hence arrived at no solutions. 
Whether this was because experimentation seemed impractical, or because no 
time or means for pursuing it were at hand, or just because of lack of imagi- 
nation, is not clear. Whatever the explanations, fundamental science eluded 
American physicians in this as in other areas. 

Basic medical research was not really cultivated in the United States until 
it gave promise of many useful applications. This happy stage was reached, 
about the end of the last century, when bacteriology, endocrinology, and a 
new surgery emerged from specific pathology. A more effective pharmacology, 
based on physiology and chemistry, also contributed to the same end. Ameri- 
cans, trained in these fields in Germany, were able to establish medical 
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research in this country as their French-inspired predecessors had been 
unable to do. The transit of culture was finally achieved after nearly three 
centuries of colonial dependence. The process was facilitated by the con- 
comitant growth of wealth in this country and by the organization of the 
great foundations. These bodies made medical education and research, 
hitherto ignored by philanthropy, their chief beneficiaries. 

As a result, the medical schools were transformed within a decade (1910- 
1920) and practice benefited accordingly. Here, again, the program came at 
an opportune time. Higher education as a whole was being thought out anew 
in this era and the process provided a favorable setting for reforms in pro- 
fessional training. Several leading medical schools, such as those at Harvard, 
Pennsylvania, and Michigan played important parts in the story. But it was 
no accident that the Johns Hopkins University, the first to emphasize 
research-centered, graduate programs, also provided outstanding leadership 
in the metamorphosis of medical education.’® By about 1920, medicine in this 
country had attained the levels of European science and had surpassed them 
in some areas. The general status of medical science, indeed, afforded one of 
the best indications that American culture was approaching maturity. 

It was at this point that medicine began to exert the influence upon society 
which was noted at the outset. In earlier periods the relations had been chiefly 
unilateral: social conditions had profoundly influenced medicine but the latter 
had had no marked impact upon society. Thereafter, these contacts involved 
a two-way process. 

The public became aware, even before World War I, that medicine was 
making contributions of great utility, and further achievements were eagerly 
anticipated. This popular concern was reflected and further stimulated by 
contributions to the popular magazines. Articles of this sort have become so 
numerous, indeed, that physicians themselves now need to know what patients 
have learned from lay sources; and a journal with the title “What Patients 
Read” has been provided in this connection. The public, nevertheless, con- 
tinues to express traditional attitudes. There is little understanding of the basic 
studies behind discoveries, but tremendous acclaim is given the man who puts 
that last, finishing touch on research which renders it immediately useful. 
This lack of understanding may lead to distortions in public policy and is 
probably the price we pay for having overlooked the history of medicine and 
of other sciences in our educational programs. 

Meantime, the fact that medicine was exerting a real influence upon society 
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posed new problems. Because the public was now impressed by “the wonders 
of modern medicine” there was an increasing demand for medical care. But 
the very progress which aroused this demand also made services more costly 
and therefore more difficult to provide. A paradox appeared: the more people 
desired medical care the less they could afford it. One way out was to revive 
the eighteenth-century idea of health insurance, of which a vestige survived 
in the Marine Hospital system. This idea was all the more congenial after 
1910 because economic developments had led to a demand for social security, 
and health insurance could be easily envisaged as part of a larger security 
program. Medicine thus became involved in one of the major social trends of 
our time, despite the opposition of many physicians whose outlook was pri- 
marily an individualistic one. We are all familiar with the resulting contro- 
versy over government health insurance and with the concomitant evolution 
of voluntary insurance of the same type.” 

While these interactions between society and medicine were under way, 
advances continued to be made within medical science. Technical progress 
ensued in many fields, but the public was naturally most impressed by thera- 
peutic achievements—notably by the advent of the sulpha drugs, of the anti- 
biotics, and of cortisone. Such drugs have increased the control over infections 
which was begun, more than two centuries ago, through preventive measures. 
Moreover, these same therapeutic advances—and especially the use of corti- 
sone—have been associated with a partial return to generalized concepts in 
pathology. It is once more realized that the body reacts to adverse stimuli in 
general as well as in specific ways, and the employment of cortisone affects 
the general rather than the specific responses. Hence this hormone helps in 
treating various, quite distinct conditions—much as bloodletting was once 
believed to do.” 

Hereafter, medicine must heed generalized as well as specific aspects of 
illness, and the former will include not only body reactions as such but also 
their relation to mental states and social backgrounds. Broader perspectives of 
this sort reflect the rediscovery of the patient as a person; that is, as a totality 
in which somatic conditions are interrelated with personality and the latter, 
in turn, with social and cultural circumstances. Familial or occupational ten- 
sions, as well as physical factors, may be involved in the genesis of disease. 
More attention, finally, should be given to the sociologic aspects of the healing 
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arts and institutions, if these are to attain maximum effectiveness.” This 
orientation, although not yet well established, is basic and promising. 

Today, with control over infectious and deficiency diseases well advanced, 
the great challenges to science are the mental, the malignant, and the degen- 
erative diseases. There is no certainty that these problems will be solved in the 
near future, but they are being increasingly attacked on biologic and psycho- 
logic as well as on empirical levels. If science achieves a measure of control 
over these chronic conditions, comparable to that accomplished against many 
infections, the average life span will be further extended. Even a modest rise 
in this figure, say of three to five years, would have social repercussions. 

Whether any major increase of life expectancy at birth can be now antici- 
pated—such as actually occurred, 1900-1950—remains a somewhat speculative 
question. Condorcet, Franklin, and other eighteenth-century savants envisaged 
the indefinite prolongation of life as a goal of science; but it has been often 
pointed out that recent achievements have not extended the maximum (and 
presumably biologic) limits of the life span. If the day ever does come when 
a much higher expectancy is attained, the most momentous results would 
obviously follow. The future of society would then turn in no small degree 
on developments in medicine, much as the outcome in medicine has always 
depended in part upon trends within society. 
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CARL BECKER: ON HISTORY AND THE CLIMATE OF OPINION. 
By Charlotte Watkins Smith. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1956, Pp. xi, 


225. $3.75.) 


To the outsider, someone who never saw Carl Becker but merely came to 
read him one day, as he might have read any one of a dozen other sparkling 
historical writers, it may seem curious that for ten or eleven years Becker has 
been dead and still no substantial study of him has been published. A number 
of brief memoirs, of course, Leo Gershoy’s and George H. Sabine’s in par- 
ticular, informal and intimate and charming, But no life. Perhaps, one might 
have concluded, there had been no life to write, nothing but an intellect at 
work, Perhaps Becker’s work stood by itself, requiring no explanation and no 
defense. ' 

Not everyone has thought so. Indeed, quite apart from anything else, there 
have been enough attacks upon Becker's relativist approach to make it worth- 
while saying a little more about him. The present study attempts to define the 
limits of his thought, the art of his writing. Possibly someone will one day 
have a complete collection of papers at Cornell and sit down to write a full 
biography; the glimpses of him offered by his friends, and now by Mrs. Smith, 
suggest it could be a good one. The author has here limited herself principally 
to analyzing his work, not, however, without revealing the warm-hearted, out- 
wardly cool, somewhat shy, culturally limited (music and art were evidently 
closed to him), sympathetic, and unorthodox teacher committed to the tragic 
view of man; a writer who found a theme, a skeptic, an intellectual relativist who 
established a scale of values and did what he could toward the end of his life 
to fight for them. Drawing on his occasional diaries and notebooks, his surviving 
letters, his files of notes and his formal works, as well as some of his friends, 
she has filled out the familiar picture, distinguished him successfully, 1 think, 
from Charles A. Beard, and reviewed again the inconclusive Becker-Mandelbaum 
debate. And not without recognizing the essential weakness of his philosophical 
frame of reference (the assumption that ultimate truth, that the possibility of 
knowledge itself, existed). For Becker never quite pursued relativism to the 
end. He was, to some extent, firmly committed. He therefore occupied a place 
somewhere between the positivists and the relativists 4 outrance. If it was not 
logical, it made sense to him in his time, And that was enough, 

Every reader knows that Becker wrote well-—all those drafts, the search for 
perfection, the effort. Thus two of Mrs. Smith’s chapters may seem less than 
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happy. Perhaps it is useful to try to dissect the art of writing, I don’t know. Per- 
haps when you have a draft or two which you can compare with the finished 
work zhe temptation is irresistible. But you are bound, whoever you may be, to 
be somewhat clumsy about it. And does it really help the subject, or anyone else? 
Can you be sure why this word was struck out, and that one shifted from here 
to there? If it isn’t exactly a mystery, isn’t it all a little too personal a process to 
be communicated by some third person? Doesn’t analysis here tend to suggest too 
much the crude mechanics of something highly subjective, sensitive, which can 
be experienced but hardly demonstrated? We are not Becker; we cannot even 
look ever Becker's shoulder. Mrs. Smith does her best, but, to be frank, even this 
sometimes made me wince. Might not the shade of Becker repeat what once he 
said to another complimentary lady, “Well, Madam, for forty years I have been 
sitting behind a desk doing nothing but write and I should be able to express 
myself lucidly”? 

One last niggling criticism. Surely to call him “Mr, Everybody's Historian” 
is to suggest some role he never had. Of course Becker was read. But he did 
not write for everybody; he never wrote about everybody. If he was interested in 
anything, it was not so much everybody's mind as the minds of the few, the more 
or less intellectual few. Mr. Everybody has never had a historian (not Green, 
not Macaulay), unless—as Becker might have said—it was Mr. Everybody him- 
self. It could never have been this man who, as Mrs. Smith says of one of his 
books, was “filled with the tragic sense of life without being pessimistic; . . . 
humane and sympathetic without being sentimental.” Whatever he may have 
been as human being, as historian Carl Becker viewed the past too subtly ever to 
have become a very popular author, 

But to conclude: the study is a good one. Informative, careful, sympathetic, 
it is a fine introduction to one of the really fascinating historical thinkers and 
writers of our time. 


University of Toronto Jonn C. Carns 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES. Volume I, THE 
EIRTH OF BRITAIN. By Winston S. Churchill. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Company. 1956. Pp. xxii, 521. $6.00.) 


Tis is a workmanlike account of the progress of the English from Early 
Man to Bosworth Field. The monographic literature has been abundantly drawn 
upon; some of the best of the sources have been quoted with effect, The author 
has had no easy task, to cover a long segment of the past and to make a good 
story out of it, and he is less gifted in narration than in exposition, He can explain 
British geology and archaeology; he can set forth situations and clarify issues. 
To tell what happened next he finds harder, until he comes to wars and battles, 
and then his prose becomes suddenly spirited and vivid. 

Sir Winston has had much help from learned men who have checked and re- 
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checked his chapters, He has not always allowed them full scope; he has insisted, 
perversely, it will seem to some, on including the good stories, appending the 
proper qualifications, Of Fair Rosamund and the silken thread he says: “Tire- 
some investigators have undermined this excellent tale, but it certainly should 
find its place in any history worthy of the name.” 

The well-known episodes, many of which we read long ago in Dickens’ 
Child’s History of England, of the White Ship, of the tanner’s daughter of Falaise, 
of Hubert de Burgh and the blacksmith, etc., are to be found in this volume. Nor 
has the author forgotten Green’s Short History of the English People, of which 
there are faint echoes. There is much familiar to old teachers of English history. 
Sir Winston has adopted the paradox that “capable rulers by their very virtues 
sow the seeds of future evil, and weak or degenerate princes open the pathway to 
progress.” I wonder who started that paradox. I find it neither in Macaulay nor 
in Stubbs, though Stubbs came close to saying as much. Like Stubbs and other 
Victorians, Sir Winston writes of good and bad kings, in the manner parodied 
in 1066 and All That. 

Yet he does not see men in black and white; his characterizations are done 
with discrimination, as well as with zest. If he seldom makes his figures come 
alive—he is dealing with the dimly lit centuries—he has drawn on his under- 
standing of men and events to give judgments upon those figures, their reach 
and grasp. He has, too, a Greek sense of the tragedy of the human career; he sees 
young men going forth in their strength to conquer and to organize; he glances 
at them as old men, tired and weak and disillusioned. He pauses at the death of 
Henry IJ, remembering, I feel sure, J. R. Green’s unforgettable description of 
that scene, and then continues, “Such is the bitter taste of worldly power.” Like 
the author of Ecclesiastes, he is constantly aware of the vanity of human ambitions. 
Much of this book was written in 1938 or before. 

I have found it amusing to underline throughout the book sentences that 
have the authentic Churchillian ring. Sir Winston talks of the Lollards sympa- 
thetically and of their persecutions, and goes on: “Thus did orthodoxy and 
property . . . march together.” He comments on the medieval village and says 
that “few lights burned after sundown.” He closes the account of Richard Lion- 
Heart by appraising him as “worthy by the consent of all men to sit with King 
Arthur and Roland and other heroes of martial romance at some Eternal Round 
Table which we trust the Creator of the Universe in His comprehension will not 
have forgotten to provide.” 

Of more general interest are these two passages: 

“Parliament in its youth was eager for war, improvident in preparation, and 
resentful in paying for it.” 

“There stood triumphant the Catholic Church, combining in a strange fashion 
Roman imperialism and Christian ethics, pervaded by the social and military sys- 
tem of the age, zealous for its own interests and authority, but still preserving all 
that was left of learning and art.” 
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The most significant feature of English history—at least as thus far written— 
has been the development of the constitution, the Curia Regis with its many off- 
shoots, the common law with its gathered decisions, and parliament with its pow- 
ers slowly won. In those subjects one can discern order and symmetry, beauty, 
and something like poetry. Sir Winston has been ably advised and assisted by 
students of the constitution and has avoided those hidden pitfalls that throw many 
a horse and rider. Cautiously he has moved over dangerous ground and has 
shown institutions in operation at different times, not overlooking the economic 
and social factors involved. He has failed, however, to put forward any great 
generalizations about the growth of the constitution, to quicken our pulses. Who 
indeed among living men could draw that bow? Yet much investigation has 
taken place on the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, if less on the 
fifteenth, and the time has nearly come for someone of sweeping views and dar- 
ing imagination, preferably someone who has soiled his hands with rolls and 
manuscripts. The sweeping views of the amateur are not always helpful. But Sir 
Winston has extracted the meaning from many documents; he is a man of imagi- 
nation in affairs, and of an experience granted to few historians. It is encouraging 
that he is always looking ahead to the Stuart period and it is possible that he will 
have more philosophy to offer there. This volume is but an introduction. In later 
volumes he will be treading the more solid ground of modern history. In any 
case, we must not ask too much of the greatest man of action of his time. Let us 
be grateful that such a man is bestowing thought on the course of English history 
and that in this volume he has already set down many incisive comments upon 
the rulers of men and their ways. 


New Haven, Connecticut WALLACE NoTESTEIN 


FEUDALISM IN HISTORY. Edited by Rushton Coulborn. (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1956. Pp. xiv, 439. $8.50.) 


Tue book under review is the result of a conference on feudalism held at 
Princeton University on October 31 and November 1, r950, under the general 
sponsorship of the Rockefeller Foundation and the American Council of Learned 
Societies, One of the purposes of the book is to explore “uniformities in history,” 
of which feudalism is thought to be one. A. brief introductory essay on the “idea 
of feudalism” by Joseph R. Strayer and Rushton Coulborn is called Part I, being 
followed by a series of eight chapters on the alleged feudalism of various times and 
places (Part II), with a final summation of the more important points made in 
these chapters and a comparative study of feudalism by Coulborn (Part III). The 
book falls into two quite different halves. The contributors to the first half (Part 
II) have given rather factual accounts of their assigned subjects: western Europe 
by J. R. Strayer, Japan during the Shogunate (E. O. Reischauer), China under the 
Chou and after the Han dynasty (Derk Bodde), ancient Mesopotamia and Iran 
(B. C. Brundage), ancient Egypt following the sixth and the twentieth dynasties 
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(W. F. Edgerton), India (Daniel Thorner), the Byzantine empire (E. H. Kan- 
torowicz), and Russia (Marc Szeftel). These chapters are all valuable syntheses 
of their subjects, rather rigorously historical in presentation. Their authors, unlike 
Coulborn, give no evidence of having been persistent readers of Darwin, Spencer, 
W. G. Sumner, and the modern anthropologists and sociologists. 

Mr, Coulborn is a historical sociologist, well read in anthropology. His half 
of the book (Part III) traces the course of certain societies, chiefly the eight dealt 
with in Part II, from empire into the political and social disunion of feudalism, 
thence into periods of “nationalist” rivalries and finally into the reunion of empire. 
Coulborn has worked hard to show the occurrence of “uniformities” in the rise 
and fall of these societies; with less effort he could have shown the lack of uni- 
formity. 

If your definition of feudalism is sufficiently broad for it to lose the char- 
acteristic content of western European feudalism (fiefs, aids, relief, incidents, 
etc.), you can acknowledge the existence of feudalism in Japan, but even here 
you should contrast, say, the social seclusion of women in Japanese society with 
their conspicuous roles in European society. Who could imagine the courts of 
love and the dawn songs of the Provencal poets in Japan? But suppose such 
queries are unimportant or even irrelevant. The authors of Part II have still 
found little feudalism in their assigned areas. Bodde writes that the political aspects 
of feudalism, the importance of which is emphasized in the introductory essay 
by Strayer and Coulborn, “are found to be largely or totally absent under most of 
[the] major dynasties [in China]” (pp. 49-50). Brundage informs the reader 
that he “will not find a definitive judgment as to whether feudalism ever existed 
in the ancient Near East in anything approximating its full development in 
medieval Europe” (p. 93). To Edgerton “it seems sure that Egyptologists who 
have applied the term ‘feudal’ to certain periods of Egyptian history have not had 
in mind any such substantive concept of feudalism [as that in the introductory 
essay],” and that Egyptian institutions “were not truly feudal” (p. 120). (The 
consideration of Mesopotamian and Egyptian feudalisms are confined to antiquity: 
medieval Islam is not considered in the book; otherwise some profitable attention 
might have been given to the development of the futiéwah by the caliph an- 
Nasir [1180-1225], which for a while looked a little like an order of chivalry.) 
Concerning India, Thorner says, “using feudalism, then, in the sense of a method 
of government ... we have to conclude that neither the Rajput states nor the 
Muslim regimes of northern India were feudal” (p. 150). 

Such were the discouraging judgments facing Coulborn when he gathered in 
his colleagues’ chapters and studied them as the background for his comparison 
of feudalisms. Coulborn does not write with the vigor of Spencer or the lucidity 
of Sir Arthur Keith, but his genuine love of ideas has carried the reviewer through 
more than two hundred pages of (somewhat wordy) abstraction with much 
meandering back and forth through time and space. Coulborn begins with 
Sumner's famous contrast between in-groups and out-groups (pp. 191-92, quot- 
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ing Sumner's Folkways, 3d ed., Boston, 1940, pp. 12-13), which remains basic to 
various aspects of his treatment of feudalism, much as in another realm, for 
example, Sir Arthur Keith introduced his theory of evolution with precisely the 
same text (4 New Theory of Human Evolution, New York, 1949, pp. 12-13). 
Coulborn's essay contains many penetrating observations, but there are certainly 
historians who will be rendered uneasy by the statement that “a fief . . . is an in- 
group whose purpose is defence against out-groups” (pp. 289-90). It would be 
easy to quote other statements that some historians would want to qualify to the 
point of gainsaying. 

This book is a broad, bold attempt to deal with the general idea, but not the 
particular institutions, of feudalism. Feudalism is a modern concept, something 
more than a century and a half old; there is nothing sacred about the term; it is 
quite proper to take it apart and put the pieces together in new patterns. This is 
what Coulborn has tried to do. Is feudalism a recurrent phenomenon in history? 
Only in a vague, unnegotiable sort of way. William Crooke, an authority on 
northern India, is quoted by Thorner (pp. 140-41) in protest against the super- 
ficial comparison of the tribal institutions of the Rajputs with European feudal- 
ism: “It is of little service to compare two systems of which only the nucleus is 
common to both, and to place side by side institutions which present only a 
factitious similitude, because the social development of each has progressed on 
different lines.” 

This criticism is relevant to the present book, It is far easier to compare and 
contrast, say, the work of the early Chinese alchemists with medieval Westerners’ 
efforts to make gold. Despite the different motives of the two groups (Chinese 
alchemy having longevity for its main purpose), the data are specific, the prob- 
lem manageable. The comparison of a variety of feudalisms is a much more 
difficult undertaking, which Coulborn has faced up to with honesty and courage. 


University of Pennsylvania KennetH M. Serron 


DER NEUZEITLICHE REVOLUTIONSBEGRIFF: ENTSTEHUNG UND 
ENTWICKLUNG. By Karl Griewank. (Weimar: Hermann Böhlaus Nach- 
folger. 1955. Pp. xv, 327. DM 13.60.) 


Proressor Karl Griewank’s death in 1953 found his study of the concept of 
revolution in modern European history incomplete, Fortunately his pupil and 
assistant, Frau Dr, Ingeborg Horn, has been able by the exercise of great editorial 
skill to piece together the Nachlass into a sound whole, which has none of the 
unevenness, the obvious lacunae, so often found in posthumous works. No doubt 
Griewank, had he lived, would have expanded his treatment here and there, and 
notably for the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; but even on Marx and Lenin 
he has left a clear final word. 

This is a historian's book; it is not a sociology of revolution, not a study of 
revolution from the point of view still best labeled “philosophy of history.” It is 
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not of a piece with the work of Spengler, Toynbee, or Rosenstock-Huessy. It is 
in part a study in retrospective semantics, Griewank has asked himself, just what 
did a given political thinker or historian mean when he used the word “revolu- 
tion”? Some of the most useful parts of the book are those in which the author 
traces carefully, from the end of the Middle Ages to the Romantic period, the 
various uses of the concept or idea of revolution. This is not a monograph, not 
an exhaustive study of any one country or period, but rather a sampling of a 
wide range of thinkers concerned with political, social, and cultural change. It is 
always complete enough to be soundly suggestive, as, for example, in its treat- 
ment of Machiavelli, Voltaire, or Herder. 

Griewank has, however, a wider purpose than mere analysis at a semantic 
level. He has a more general thesis which makes this book a study in the history 
of ideas. Very briefly, he sees the development of the concept of revolution as 
essentially a characteristic of a modern world which can believe in planned change 
achieved by deliberate human action. Classical antiquity did not even have the 
word. The Middle Ages, with their belief in a divinely regulated Gesamtordnung, 
could not possibly mean by “revolution” what we mean. With Marx and Lenin 
the concept of revolution has widened to embrace a whole cosmology. In between, 
from Wyclif to Burckhardt or Ranke, it had gradually acquired a wealth of over- 
tones—notably those which associate it with a dynamic of human destiny on this 
earth, with concepts of growth, progress—the careful tracing of which is the 
main thread of this suggestive book. 


Harvard University CRANE Brinton 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL, 1889-1914. By G. D. H. Cole. [A History 
of Socialist Thought, Volume MI.] (London: Macmillan and Company; New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1956. Pp. xvii, 518; viii, 519-1043. $16.00.) 


Tue high standard of exposition, analysis, and literary craftsmanship evidenced 
by Professor Cole in the first two volumes of his still-to-be-completed “History 
of Socialist Thought” is continued here in Volume III. The first of the three 
parts into which this volume is divided treats the organizational activities of the 
loosely federated Second International, Until 1905 the delegates to its congresses 
were primarily involved in discussions of industrial and political problems and 
debates on “participationism” and “revisionism,” both of which were roundly 
condemned, But after 1905 the heightening imperialist and nationalist rivalries 
invoked increasing discussion of proper tactics in the face of threatening war or 
the outbreak of war itself. 

War, it was recognized, was socialism’s Achilles’ heel. Not only could it be 
used as an excuse to crush the antimilitaristic socialist movements but it could 
also solidify the powers of existing governments and postpone indefinitely the 
orderly and democratic transfer of political power which socialists, with unwar- 
ranted optimism and justification, imminently hoped to achieve. But it was also 
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clear that the socialists, particularly the German Social Democrats, had no in- 
tention of jeopardizing their own hard-earned political position by opposing their 
governments on matters of national concern. The famous antiwar resolution 
adopted by the 1907 Stuttgart Congress, while calling on socialists to use all pos- 
sible parliamentary means to avert war, did not ask for a general strike or an 
insurrectionary movement to exert pressure on war-bent governments. Perhaps 
such may have been implied in the vaguely worded resolution, but at best this is 
highly conjectural. 

Certainly the socialist leaders in the belligerent countries abided by the Stutt- 
gart reso.ution until the actual outbreak of war. Those who accuse the socialist 
parties of failing in the hour of supreme crisis may be asked whether the socialists 
in 1914 had the power, even if they wished to exert it, to bring the masses out 
into the streets and whether such demonstrations would have deterred the leaders 
of their governments. Professor Cole believes that it is hardly likely that they 
would. 

This brings up, in effect, the great dilemma of international socialism which 
is discussed in part three (part two is a country-by-country study of the various 
Social Democratic, labor, syndicalist, and social revolutionary movements). 
Throughout the early years of the twentieth century the Social Democratic move- 
ment, despite its official condemnation of Bernstein’s “revisionism” and its re- 
peated declarations of faith in “revolutionary socialism,” was moving steadily to 
the right. The need to broaden the base of the parties required such a course of 
policy, as the proletariat—and obviously not all proletarians were Social Demo- 
crats—was not in itself enough to give the socialists in any country a decisive 
political majority, one which would allow them to capture political control both 
legally and democratically. Also, it was a recognition that contemporary issues, 
particularly those involving social and economic reform, had to be faced lest 
socialists be charged with obstructionism. But herein came the rub. Despite the 
rise of large socialist parliamentary parties in western Europe, nowhere were the 
socialists even in sight of the majority that would allow them to take power. In 
point of fact the debates on revisionism versus revolution were largely verbal, 
as one could be both a revisionist and a revolutionist without an implicit con- 
tradiction. For what the Social Democrats meant essentially by “revolution” was 
simply the replacement of the capitalist state by the co-operative commonwealth. 

Professor Cole has had to dig deep into an enormous amount of socialist 
literature. As might be expected his treatment of the various socialist groups and 
Social Democratic parties varies to the degree of his mastery of materials and his 
personal knowledge of the movement. For example, one finds excellent char- 
acterizations of the British socialist leaders generally lacking elsewhere. But all 
in all his labors have been exceedingly fruitful and one may eagerly look forward 
to Volume IV. 


University of South Carolina Howard H. Quinr 
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EUROPE'S CLASSICAL BALANCE OF POWER: A CASE HISTORY OF 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ONE OF THE GREAT CON- 
CEPTS OF EUROPEAN STATECRAFT. By Edward Vose Gulick, Depart- 
ment of History, Wellesley College. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press for 
American Historical Association. 1955. Pp. xvil, 337. $5.50.) 


Tue present book reflects the author's conviction that the balance of power has 
never been written about in adequate detail. This may have been due to the fact 
that, as Cobden expressed it, the theory was never translated into practice and 
that therefore the balance of power was merely a chimera which existed only “in 
the precincts of the politician’s brain” and which, in actuality, was “an unde- 
scribed, indescribable, incomprehensible nothing.” It is more likely, however, that 
the lack of extended analysis is attributable to the fact that the principle of balance 
of power was too simple and obvious to warrant elaborate argument. After all, 
it was, as Francis Bacon pointed out, an elementary rule, “that princes do keep 
due sentinel, that none of their neighbours do overgrow so (by increase of territory, 
by embracing of trade, by approaches, or the like) as they become more able to 
annoy them than they were.” In any event, Professor Gulick is plainly dis- 
appointed to have found so little. His analytical review, while clear and reasonable, 
does not mark a significant advance over earlier writers, One cannot, in fact, help 
regretting that he did not investigate more fully the varying conceptions of what 
constituted a balance according to times and places, or the changing standards of 
measurement of power, such as territory, population, resources, trade, armed 
forces, etc. It might likewise have proved profitable to examine a little more 
closely Cobden’s contention that princes tended to view the balance with “a 
Cyclopean eye” to their own aggrandizement rather than with an eye to their 
own security and the preservation of the states system. Finally, something might 
be learned from a study of the nature and methods of the combinations organized 
from time to time in defense of the balance of power. 

Actually only a third of Professor Gulick’s book is devoted to consideration 
of the theory. The remainder consists of a review of the diplomacy of the period 
1813-1815 with an eye to determining the importance of the doctrine of balance of 
power in the construction of the great coalition against Napoleon and the sub- 
sequent remaking of Europe, This field has been so well plowed by others that 
the author has been unable to do much more than call attention to specific refer- 
ences to the principle, and to point out various instances of its application, He 
might have made some contribution had he attempted to analyze the relative 
weight given to state interests, to the famous barrier policy, and to the nascent idea 
of the concert of powers. 

Professor Gulick repeatedly uses the word equilibrist as an adjective applying 
to statesmen and policies, Neither Webster nor the Oxford Dictionary gives any 
warrant for this use. Since Webster defines the noun as “one who balances 
himself in unnatural positions and hazardous movements,” I suggest that the 
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word might well have been avoided. In a serious study care might also have been 
taken to guard against such statements as those on page 97 (the French military 
spirit, “fathered partly by a degeneration of fiery revolutionary principles”), 
page 257 (the final act of the Congress of Vienna provided international lawyers 
with “a fascinating new toy”), and page 270 (after Waterloo “the statesmen of the 
smaller powers flew around Paris like ill-fed horseflies, buzzing the urgency of a 
partition”). 


Harvard University WiLLiam L., Lancer 


THE MEANING OF YALTA: BIG THREE DIPLOMACY AND THE NEW 
BALANCE OF POWER. By John L. Snell, Forrest C. Pogue, Charles F. 
Delzell, and George A. Lensen. Edited by John L. Snell. With a Foreword by 
Paul H. Clyde. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1956. Pp. 
xiii, 239. $3.75.) 

Durme the last year the evidence on the Yalta conference, already voluminous 
and scattered, has been greatly increased by the bulky Department of State volume 
The Conferences of Malta and Yalta, 1945, the Department of Defense mimeo- 
graphed report The Entry of the Soviet Union into the War against Japan: 
Military Plans, 1941-1945, and several significant biographical and autobiographi- 
cal accounts. The authors of this smal! volume have rendered a valuable service 
by evaluating and summarizing this mass of evidence. 

Forrest C. Pogue sets the stage by a swift review of the war aims of Britain, 
Soviet Russia, and particularly the United States, and by sketching the military 
situation on the eve of the conference. He properly emphasizes the conviction in 
Washington that co-operation with the U.S.S.R. “was essential and must be ob- 
tained,” and the fact that the military situation gave the Russians great bargain- 
ing power. 

John L, Snell then examines the negotiations with regard to Germany, center- 
ing the story on the contrast between the “Morgenthau plan” of 1944 and the 
“moderation” of the American position on Germany at Yalta. There are, as Dr. 
Snell points out, many gaps in our knowledge of the “Morgenthau plan,” and 
he urges that “Morgenthau should provide historians with a full and frank ac- 
count of his motives and his actions.” At Yalta, the Russians, “sounding more like 
Morgenthau every minute,” sought to break German power permanently. 
Churchill and Roosevelt had no desire to create a power vacuum in central Europe, 
but they were unable to do more than postpone decisions on the dismemberment 
of Germany, on reparations, and on the eastern frontier of Germany. 

On the discussions at Yalta concerning the fate of Poland and the states of 
southeastern Europe it is impossible for anyone to write either from firm knowl- 
edge or with complete detachment. Charles F. Delzell's account of this most 
difficult and painful part of the negotiations is as unbiased as can be expected at 
this time, but the result of his efforts to do justice to all of the contestants is to 
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leave many aspects of the problem obscure. In particular, the duplicity of the 
Russians with regard to the vital question of free elections does not become obvi- 
ous. 

George F. Lensen’s chapter on “Yalta and the Far East” stresses the fact that 
“the United States did not ‘give away’ at Yalta anything that it was within her 
power to withhold except by making war against her Russian ally.” But on the 
motivation of both American and Soviet policy in the Far East this chapter is 
open to debate. 

The volume closes with two chapters by Forrest Pogue, one on the United 
Nations, the other on “Yalta in Retrospect.” As factual summaries, these chapters 
tell the story admirably. However, in his anxiety to prove that Yalta was not in 
fact a “betrayal and sellout,” Mr. Pogue occasionally goes beyond the evidence. 

Indeed, one can say of the volume as a whole that, while it is a most useful 
summary of the available evidence, it does not make clear the meaning of Yalta, 
as the title promises. 


University of California, Berkeley RAYMOND J. Sonrac 


Ancient and Medieval History 


GREEK SCIENCE IN ANTIQUITY. By Marshall Clagett. (New York: Abel- 
ard-Schuman. 1956. Pp. xii, 217. $4.75.) 


To write a new book on Greek science requires a certain amount of daring in 
the face of existing works by such masters as J. L. Heiberg, George Sarton, A. 
Reymond, Charles Singer, P. Brunet, and A. Mieli. Such a book must be at least 
the equal of its predecessors, it must encompass the collective findings of the 
monographic literature, and it should add something new. It is, therefore, a sign 
of Professor Clagett’s gifts as a historian that he has achieved these three goals 
and that he has composed a book that will at once satisfy the highest professional 
standards and the needs of the nonspecialist. 

Writing primarily for the student reader and the general historian, Professor 
Clagett’s major aim has been to produce an introduction to medieval and early 
modern science. The title sounds like a tautology, but it was the author’s intention 
to clarify his purpose thereby. In antiquity there was more than a Greek science; 
for instance, there was a Mesopotamian science and there was a Chinese science 
and also a Hindu science. The stress on “Greek science in antiquity,” therefore, 
derives from a primary concern for that science which led eventually to the great 
scientific revolution in the West, consummated in about 1600-1800, but with rum- 
blings in late medieval Europe and with more distant origins in Islam and in 
ancient Greece. Professor Clagett does not ignore the sciences of antiquity other 
than the Greek, but he tries to stress those elements that were eventually fused 
with the Greek tradition. 

“Greek science in antiquity” has another signification, because there are pos- 
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sibilities of a book on, say, Greek science in Islam or Greek science in the Middle 
Ages. One of the most attractive parts of Professor Clagett's book is Part Two, 
dealing with late antiquity, where he presents information on science and spiritual 
forces and contributes a valuable essay on science and patristic literature. In the 
conclusion, there is a chapter on Latin science in the early Middle Ages and one 
on Greek science in the age of Justinian. Finally, there are appendixes containing 
technical theorems and proofs from ancient mathematics and exact physical 
science, 

This well-written book should serve admirably as a textbook for courses in 
the history of science and as a source of outside reading in courses in general 
cultural history. Even more, it should delight and inform anyone who wishes to 
see in its early stages the way human reason and ingenuity has tried to compre- 
hend and to order the bewildering array of experience of natural phenomena. 


Harvard University I. BERNARD COHEN 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND MODERN SCHOLARSHIP. By Solomon 
Zeitlin. [Jewish Quarterly Review, Monograph Series, Volume III.] (Phila- 
delphia: Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning. 1956. Pp. xvi, 


154, plates.) 


In the early spring of 1948 the discovery of the original lot of Dead Sea Scrolls 
was announced by the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem and 
the Hebrew University. Professor Solomon Zeitlin immediately took an uncom- 
promising stand against them, calling them a “hoax.” For years he refused to 
define this ambiguous term, but recently he came out specifically for a medieval 
date, though he has nowhere insisted that they are all genuine and presumably 
still admits the possibility of a certain amount of forgery. Meanwhile cave after 
cave has been found—generally by local Beduin—and completely excavated by 
European and American archaeologists. The discovery of new caves containing 
scrolls of sheepskin has continued ever since, and the mere fact that nearly all the 
original scrolls are preserved only in fragments does not alter the fact that they 
were once whole. The latest find of complete scrolls was made in February, 1956. 
There have been several careful campaigns of excavation at the quasi-monastic 
installation at Khirbet Qumran, overlooking the northwestern shore of the Dead 
Sea and within a stone’s throw of several caves containing manuscripts. Hundreds 
of datable coins, quantities of pottery, and fragments of writing from the “mon- 
astery” establish the fact that it was occupied from about 100 B.c. in two phases 
down to the year ending in a.D. 69, when Vespasian overran the region and 
destroyed Jewish settlements in it. Moreover, two radio-carbon counts, one in 
Chicago and the other in Pittsburgh, yield a date between about 175 B.c. and a.D. 
50 for the harvesting of the flax from which was made the linen in which the 
scrolls of Cave 1 were once wrapped, 

Internal evidence is just as convincing. The script, represented by hundreds 
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of different hands, is dated by all competent paleographers either between the 
third century z.c. and the middle decades of the first century a.p. (at Qumran), 
or between the middle of the first century a.n. and the end of the Second Jewish 
Revolt in A.D. 135 (at Murabba'at). The content seems to nearly all specialists 
who have written on the subject during the past five years to agree perfectly with 
a time of composition no later than these dates. The Jewish sectarians who oc- 
cupied the area have been identified by nearly all students with the Essenes. Light 
on the history of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament and the Jewish back- 
ground of the New Testament is revolutionary in its significance to scholars— 
though its novelty has been unduly stressed by some specialists and many non- 
specialists, 

Against this evidence Zeitlin brings arguments which belong for the most 
part in courtrooms and debating arenas, and which have little to do with serious 
scholarship. The first short paragraph of his introduction misquotes the reviewer 
drastically, and the rest of the monograph (mainly consisting of material re- 
printed from the pages of the Jewish Quarterly Review during the past seven 
years) swarms with slips of the pen, printers’ and proofreaders’ errors, as well as 
with innumerable misunderstandings and baseless arguments of every kind. This 
reviewer is unable to accept a single argument presented by the author and recom- 
mends critical examination of every sentence in the book. 


Johns Hopkins University W. F. ALBRIGHT 


ANCIENT ITALY: A STUDY OF THE INTERRELATIONS OF ITS 
PEOPLES AS SHOWN IN THEIR ARTS. By 'Gisela M. A. Richter. 
[Jerome Lectures, Fourth Series.] (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press; Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1955. Pp. xxiv, 
137, plates. $15.00.) 


ThoucH this book was written as a study of art for students of art, it is of 
great value to the historian as an informative account of the vast and complex 
archaeological material (except architecture) from the hand of an outstanding 
authority. The main theme of the book is the Roman imitation and adaptation 
of Greek originals, The historian will note that Rome's insatiable demand led to 
mass production of replicas of famous sculptures made possible by invention (ca. 
100 B.C.) of an apparatus for mechanical copying of statues. The known contribu- 
tions of Rome, in portraiture and in narrative reliefs, are commented upon briefly 
in the last chapter. It is perhaps a pity that only thirty pages have been allotted to 
Italy before the Roman age. As to the historical problem intimated in the subtitle 
of the book, the author’s interest is genetic, her main concern is with “influences,” 
and the main thread of her interpretation is that of nationality. Though she stresses 
the fact that the masters of Roman art were mostly Greeks, she speaks of “Roman” 
of “Greek” or “Etruscan,” etc., arts, as if these convenient labels were living con- 
stants of history. For the verism of Roman portraits the author seeks antecedents 
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in Hellenistic art (cf, her paper in the Journál of Roman Studies, 1955, pp. 39 ff.). 
The factual tendency of Roman portraits is explained by “a strictly practical out- 
look of the Romaas” (p. 28)—as if the Athenians of Aristophanes, who demanded 
idealized portraits, walked on a cloud. In fact, the age which saw the emergency 
of Roman verism was also one of Roman revolution, Yet, it is injust to demand 
more from a book than its author has set out to give. It is a remarkable achieve- 
ment to have covered so much ground in so small a space, and to have found a 
place to relate Italian works to the Greek arts. The volume is generously illus- 
trated by some three hundred reproductions on plates, 


Columbia University ELras J. BickERMAN 


ROME ET SON EMPIRE. By André Aymard and Jeannine Auboyer. [Histoire 
générale des civilisations, t. 11] (Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1954. 
Pp. 783.) 

Tuts, the second volume in the “Histoire générale des civilisations” published 
under the direction of Maurice Crouzet, continues the first one, written by the 
same authors, L’Orient et la Gréce Antique (see this journal, July, 1954, p. 905), 
through the period when the Roman Empire provided a united framework for 
much of ancient civilization until its eventual dissolution. In the preface to the 
first volume the general editor explains that the series is directed toward the 
general cultivated reader, hence will dispense with references and critical discus- 
sions, and will ke content with a summary bibliography. It is not intended to 
present a philosophy of history but rather to describe and to explain its course. 
Judged by this standard the volume before us achieves a high degree of success. 
It is a description of the major aspects and trends of the civilization of the Roman 
period, taking account of the many interdependent relations of political, economic, 
social, religious, and intellectual factors rather than the record of events; so much 
so, in fact, that the ordinary cultivated reader in this country will have to go be- 
yond the helpful chronological tables at the end of the volume to a connected 
history of the events that form the background of the discussion, Yet the authors 
have a keen eye for the relation of cause and effect, and much reflection as well 
as erudition lies behind the judgments and the comprehensive views that they 
present. Where interpretations are disputable or the evidence uncertain the fact 
is clearly noted. In a work of this scale, examples, however illuminating, must be 
few, and on mary of the main questions one must go to more detailed works for 
the evidence on which the judgment is based. Too often it is necessary to make 
remarks such as, on page 164, “il serait vain de prétendre exposer ici, dans un 
détail parfois très contesté, 'évolution de la législation agraire.” The bibliography, 
though up to date, is scanty and insufficient for international scholarship, The 
illustrations are excellent but lack commentary which would relate them to the 
text. 

Initial chapters deal with the civilizations—Etruscan, Gallic, and Punic—which 
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yielded to Rome and mark the contributions they made. Rome itself is treated 
under three headings: the civilization of republican Rome, that of the Roman 
“unité” of the first two centuries of our era, and finally that of the Late Empire, 
in which the Severan dynasty and the military anarchy of the third century are 
with due warning and not without justification included. The last section, by Mile. 
Auboyer, deals with East Asia, primarily India and China, from the beginning 
of the Christian era to the end of the fourth century. Within each section, subtly 
changing proportion with the changes in material, the treatment of political, 
economic, social, religious, and, finally, intellectual and artistic aspects of civiliza- 
tion follows a set order. 

Within this framework the connection with the previous volume is kept by 
frequent references to the continuance, or the development with Roman muta- 
tions, of elements of Hellenistic civilization. Emphasis on Roman expansion and 
its effect, the creation of a Mediterranean world, has limited discussion of Rome 
before the Punic Wars and of the important question how far a tradition of re- 
lationship with other communities and of extension of citizenship, so important 
to the unity of the empire, was created then in Italy. References to trade and 
travel in the East are used to link the section on East Asia with the part which is 
unified by Rome, but it remains a somewhat artificial addition, since India and 
China appear to have their own historical rhythms which do not accord fully 
with the main divisions of Western history. In a canvas which extends from the 
wall of Antonine to Korea and Japan there should be more on so central a power, 
at least geographically, as Parthia, and perhaps more on the cultures (if not yet 
civilizations) of the nomads of central Asia. 

The work, however, is informed by a lively sense of the interconnection be- 
tween the several aspects of a civilization, for example, the effects both of the 
failure of the citizen army under the republic and of a costly professional army 
under the empire on an economy too thin and too burdened by the demands of 
Rome and of the upper classes to stand up in a time of general stress. Like 
Rostovtzeff, whom he quotes, the author makes much of urbanization and the 
contrast between city and country. But this may be carried too far: how may a 
city be separated from its territorium? Like Rostovtzeff also, he sees the element 
making for social revolution during the military anarchy in an army recruited 
largely from the country, but he is aware how far the necessity of crushing opposi- 
tion, as at Byzantium under the Severi, or of securing funds to pay the soldiers 
and carry on the government may explain the evidence. The pressures and needs 
that created the bureaucracy and led to the statism of the Late Empire are well 
described. Had Professor Boak’s recent work, Manpower Shortage and the 
Fall of the Roman Empire in the West, been available, there might have been 
more emphasis on this factor which so insidiously conditioned military, social, 
economic, and administrative aspects all at once, a splendid illustration of the 
interconnection in which the author is so interested. 

Again, in the cultural field emphasis rests upon the continuity of Greek and 
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Hellenistic influences amid Roman adaptations and contributions, but recognizes 
Rome’s attainment of literary maturity and her sense of the importance of her 
own history. It was in sculpture and painting that she was less original, as her 
own writers recognized. The achievements of the Augustan Age and the early 
empire reviewed, the author describes how with the unity of the empire a com- 
mon culture, based on a common education and on a real bilingualism in most 
of it, marked, in spite of local variations, the fulfillment of Alexander's dream. 
But the question why this unity produced so little intellectual advance, though 
discussed, remains easier to ask than answer. A fixed scheme leads to treatment 
of the Christian fathers in their literary aspect as late representatives of the forms 
learned in the standard rhetorical education, but weakens appreciation of their 
place, not unknown to the author (see pp. 427, 583), as new voices which re- 
ject many of the central values of the classical past, 

Errors of fact are remarkably absent in a work of such scope. The dispute about 
the year of Caesar's birth makes him a poor example of one who attained office 
suo anno (p. 115). It is at least uncertain that the denarius was the coin devalued 
during the Second Punic War (p. 132). The knights received special seats at the 
shows under the Lex Roscia of 67 (p. 140), not from C. Gracchus, But in each 
of these cases the tendency noted is correct. This book contains too little narrative 
history for a beginner and too little presentation of evidence for a specialist. It 
finds its place as a stimulating survey, at once thoughtful and comprehensive, of 
the civilization of the Roman world. 


Bryn Mawr College T. Roszrt S. BROUGHTON 


THE FAILURE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. By R. E. Smith, Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Manchester. (New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1955. Pp. viii, 202. $4.75.) 


Tue thesis of this very interesting book is that the Roman state, with the 
senate in control, was still in harmony in 133 5.c., that the senators were gradu- 
ally working out a system of empire and would have found a solution if the 
Gracchi had not undermined the prestige and authority of the senate by referring 
their measures to the people without senatorial support; that the policies in- 
troduced by the Gracchi created a “spiritual crisis” that was the “first cause” 
of the failure of the Roman Republic in the century of revolution, an era well 
described by the author as the “progeny and progenitor of success.” The book is 
vividly and cogently written, and there is much that is suggestive, particularly 
in the discussions of literature and religion (which was not, however, as divorced 
from politics in the pre-Gracchan period as Professor Smith believes). The 
volume can be read with pleasure and profit by every student of the history and 
literature of the period. 

But this reviewer disagrees with Professor Smith’s premise that the Roman 
state was in harmony in 133 B.C. not discounting, as he does (chapter vir), the 
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effect of the influx of wealth, of the growth of large estates worked by slave labor, 
and of the consequent diminution of the numbers of small farmers who had once 
manned the Roman legions. The lack of recruits for the legions, a major reason 
for Tiberius Gracchus land law (see pp. 62 £), was accompanied by a lack of 
voters in the Roman tribes, many of which became “rotten boroughs,” and by 
an increase in the landless proletariat that presented a social problem of great 
magnitude. A selfish aristocracy in control of the senate had rejected an earlier 
plan to rectify the situation. Tiberius was right in taking his land law directly to 
the people without the authority of the senate. He had precedents in the legisla- 
tion of C. Flaminius in 232, of C. Valerius Tappo in 188, in the activity of the 
tribune C. Licinius Crassus in 145, and probably in the two laws providing secret 
ballots, carried by tribunes of 139 and 137. The really revolutionary act of Tiberius 
Gracchus was the deposition of the opposing tribune Octavius, an act that, com- 
bined with Tiberius’ campaign for re-election, led his senatorial opponents to the 
extremity of revolution—the murder of an inviolate tribune. Both sides were 
.responsible for inaugurating the hideous century of revolution that followed, but 
the prime cause for the failure of the republic must be sought in the effect of the 
spoils of empire on the body politic. 


Bryn Mawr College Lary Ross 'TaYLor 


DIE NICHTLITERARISCHEN LATEINISCHEN PAPYRI ITALIENS AUS 
DER ZEIT 445-700 Volume I, PAPYRI 1-28. TAFELN. By Jan-Olof 
Tjáder. [Svenska Institutet i Rom, Skrifter 4°, XIX, 1, 3.] (Lund: C. W. K. 
Gleerup. 1954, 1955. Pp. 522; xiii, 160 plates.) 


Tus is the first comprehensive and independent edition of the Ravenna 
papyri since Marini's Papiri diplomatici of 1805. They are legal instruments for 
the most part which have in common the fact that the church there was an im- 
mediate or eventual beneficiary. Most of Marini's other texts, notably papal and 
Merovingian documents, have been re-edited, often several times. But the Ravenna 
papyri present formidable obstacles: they are widely scattered, their content is 
often obscure, many are poorly preserved fragments, and their hands are difficult 
for the most experienced paleographer. Dr. Tjader has been preparing this edition 
since 1948, and various grants have permitted him to devote several years entirely 
to it. The volumes, handsomely printed on excellent paper, are themselves evi- 
dence of the liberal support given to scholarship in Sweden, and are quite appro- 
priate for what will surely be a standard work for decades. 

The first volume includes general introductory materials, papyri 1-28, a full 
bibliography, and indexes. The second, to appear shortly as Volume XIX, 2, in 
the same series, will contain papyri 29-55. The third is a set of excellent plates 
completely reproducing all the texts in the collection, in their present state with 
one exception, There is no need to stress their importance and value. 
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The introduction in Volume 1 contains sections on such expected topics as the 
Ravenna archive, the dispersal and fate of its papyri, earlier editions, and ortho- 
graphy and phonetic changes. However, the longest and most important parts 
are, first, a series of concordances and detailed catalogues intended to cover all 
known medieval Latin texts on papyrus from western Europe, both literary and 
documentary, whether extant or lost (pp. 33-72); and, secondly, a full and ex- 
pert discussion of the hands (pp. 86-146). Tjáder is quite aware that many other 
topics might have been covered, and historians would have welcomed an analysis 
of the complex historical setting, with its mixture of peoples and institutions, by 
the scholar who knows these documents most intimately. But he was certainly 
right not to delay publication in order to make the introduction more compre- 
hensive, 

Tjáder's essential contribution of course is the revision of the papyri and 
the elucidation of the texts. He has studied the originals in all cases except four, 
in which he had to be content with photographs. Marini often had to rely on 
faulty transcriptions of others, As one would expect, Tjáder's readings are sub- 
stantially more accurate and fuller than any hitherto available, and there are im- 
provements even in the texts recently studied by other scholars. Further, Tjáder's 
careful analysis of formulas and procedures enables us to understand the fragments 
especially far better than ever before. Each category of texts has an elaborate 
introduction, tracing the development of legal forms and presenting parallels 
and the literature for both the classical and medieval periods. Each text in turn 
has its own introduction, a translation, and a full commentary. The chief category 
covered in Volume I is gifts (nos. 10-28); others include wills, a receipt, and a 
manumission. 

In dealing with a work of this scope and high excellence, minor corrections or 
additions to bibliography would be out of place. Two points, however, seem to 
deserve comment. Tjader’s decision to print only texts of which the originals have 
survived, though actually several exceptions are made, means that one must still 
go to Marini for five papyri that fall within the limits of the present work. It 
would be well worth the space required if they could be included in an appendix 
to Volume II. Again, the fact that the first two volumes will have separate indexes 
will certainly confuse casual users of the work who are looking up one or two 
words. But perhaps they deserve no more consideration. 

In summary, this is a product of meticulous and solid scholarship presented 
in an attractive and convenient form. One may hope that it will encourage others 
to investigate a period too often neglected by medievalists and ancient historians 
alike. Dr. Tjader has himself discovered an important new papyrus of 425-450 
since these volumes were in press (p. 66) and announces his intention of also pub- 
lishing another of a later date (p. 49). 


State University of lowa J. F. Griiam 
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LE MOYEN AGE: L'EXPANSION DE L'ORIENT ET LA NAISSANCE 
DE LA CIVILISATION OCCIDENTALE. By Edouard Perroy, et al. [His- 
toire générale des civilisations, t. 111.] (Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 


1955. Pp. 681.) 


Tuis is the third in a seven-volume general history of civilizations of which 
five other volumes have now been noticed in this Review (LIX, 80, 905; LX, 58; 
LXI, 606; and above, p. 105). It treats both European and Asiatic cultures during 
the period from Theodosius the Great and Chandragupta II to the discovery of 
America. The first part, entitled “Prééminence des civilisations orientales (v%-x* 
siécles),” is about evenly divided among three topics: the decline of Roman society 
and the growth of post-Roman, Germanic civilization, the rise of Islam and de- 
velopments in the Near East, and the cultural history of Asia (India, China, the 
nomads, Malaya, and Japan). The second part, “Les temps de l’Europe féodale, 
de Plslam Turc et de lAsie Mongole (x1"-xm1* siécles),” is not so long as the 
first. Two thirds of this is devoted to feudal Europe (an unusually interesting 
description), the rest to the Moslems and Mongols. The third part, “Les temps 
difficiles (xrv*-xv® siécles),” is almost entirely European, except for a chapter 
on the Ottoman Turks. This is a very effective synthesis of a confused period. 
At the end there is an extensive, select bibliography and an elaborate chronological 
table. There are eighteen useful, simplified maps and nearly fifty excellent illus- 
trations, 

Most readers of this Review are familiar with the trend in American college 
teaching which emphasizes the history of civilization and which has produced 
numerous college texts along that line. The volume under review is not one of 
these, but it could be very useful to teachers of courses devoted to that topic. For 
a sophisticated reader already familiar with the historical story this book can be 
both stimulating and illuminating. Your reviewer became aware that he got 
much more from the chapters on Europe and the Near East than he did from 
those on China, India, and Southeastern Asia, and he concluded that this was 
because he had such limited knowledge of the narrative history of the latter re- 
gions. It may be, however, that detailed information in European history, even 
for the “dark ages,” is greater than for Asiatic countries and that this also makes 
for better understanding and more subtle insight, 

In this connection also the reader may ask himself what is gained by the juxta- 
position of chapters on civilizations which were contemporary but which had no 
significant interconnection with each other. Maybe in a Toynbeesque age there 
is philosophical enlightenment in becoming aware that Hindu civilization flour- 
ished when European civilization declined even though this seems to be a mere 
coincidence. Possibly it can be argued that there is cultural linkage between these 
remote and otherwise unconnected cultures in their somewhat common exposure 
to pressures from the central Asiatic nomads. It is indeed thought-provoking for 
the student of civilization to be reminded that the predatory Turks and Mongols 
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“despite their intelligence, their mental balance, and their practical sense, re- 
mained in a pastoral state, while the sedentary population of towns and country- 
side, possessors of an advanced agricultural technique, seemed to be softened by 
the calm, regular life which their work demanded.” There certainly is an en- 
larged understanding from seeing the spread of Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity 
as comparable and semicontemporary phenomena. In general the reader may be 
impressed by the fact that Western culture in the medieval period was not superior 
to other cultures and not always equal. 

Perhaps it should be noted that the phases and features of cultural history, 
when described in general terms, take on an appearance of marked similarity 
in spite of differences of time and place. At this point the conservative historian 
shrinks back, for that way lies sociology, and this historian wants to know why 
these cultures were different, as he still insists they were, despite apparent basic 
similarities. The general theme might be described as a study of cultural equi- 
librium, which appears to require social self-confidence, which in turn is due to 
an expanding economy, stimulated by technological improvements, and adequate 
to support a growing population. For this the ability of society to avoid civil war, 
to resist conquest, and to maintain public order is necessary, conditions which are 
essentially political. For the most part the political narrative is taken for granted, 
but the development of governmental ideas and institutions and of the tech- 
niques of warfare get adequate attention. The neglect of events means an emphasis 
on economic influences and changes. The skill with which this is made the basis 
for explaining social and institutional changes, without overemphasis, is marked. 
Indeed one of the impressive features of this treatment is the sense of continuity 
which comes from reading the book through—one becomes aware of the constant 
interplay of different influences in cultural progress. This is particularly noticeable 
with respect to agricultural and business techniques, and in the field of architec- 
ture, which gets special attention. Considering that this is a collaborative work, 
this impression of continuity must indicate skillful editorial synthesis, 


Williamstown, Massachusetts Ricuarp A. NEWHALL 


DAS STRANDRECHT IN NORDEUROPA IM MITTELALTER. By Vilho 
Niitemaa, [Annals of the Finnish Academy of Science and Letters, Series B, 
Vol. XCIV.] (Helsinki: the Academy. 1955. Pp. 416. 1,400 mk.) 


Strandrecht refers to that body of legal practices and principles relating to 
jurisdiction over coastal regions and the salvage of stranded goods. It applies to 
seashores and the marginal areas along those shores. This monograph under- 
takes to explain the origins of this type of law and define the earliest distinctions 
that appear within this legal area as set forth in the folklaws of northern Europe. 
The author then proceeds to show how this legislation develops through suc- 
cessive phases of a fairly well defined process of legal evolution across the Middle 
Ages to the sixteenth century. 
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Niitemaa begins by stressing the basic general principles of early Nordic 
custom which held that all unclaimed and unidentified objects found on sea- 
shores belong to the finders. This includes not merely marine life and driftwood 
but wreckage and wrecked ships, not merely flotage and flotsam but also jetsam 
or goods jettisoned by ships at sea. This law of the shores must be distinguished 
carefully from the fishing laws of the open sea. 

The main portion of the study deals with the development of Strandrecht into 
a system freed from the arbitrary restrictions of early custom. In this process the 
great impetus imparted by the vast expansion of marine transport accompanying 
the Crusades plays an important part. The medieval concept of the “peace” tends 
to alleviate the harsher features of the Sirandrecht so that acts of pillage may not 
be concealed as legal salvage. Ecclesiastical influences exercise a liberalizing effect 
in behalf of clerics, pilgrims, women, and eventually merchants. Underlying these 
factors was the unconditional opposition of the Roman law to the custom of the 
strand. Finally the collision between the Hanseatic League and the northern 
nations during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries leads to the further liberali- 
zation of the Strandrecht along economic lines and its transformation into a 
more purely mercantile law under the leadership of the trading cities. The ulti- 
mate goal of these cities was the freedom of the shores as well as the freedom 
of the seas. 

The work is based on much unpublished material from the city archives of 
Reval, Königsberg, Riga, and Lübeck as well as the Danish and Swedish royal 
archives, The secondary treatises are listed fully in the bibliography. This is a sub- 
stantial piece of original research in an uncultivated field. 


Rice Institute FLoyp SEYWARD LEAR 


GESCHICHTE DER SÄCHSISCHEN KAISERZEIT (900-1024). By Robert 
Holtzmann. (Munich: Verlag Georg D. W. Callwey. Pp. 575. DM 19.50.) 


‘Tis work, a reprint of the second edition, which appeared in 1943, will be 
of interest to the general historian, the history teacher, and the vanishing general 
reader of cultivated tastes and catholic intellectual interests. It constitutes the first 
comprehensive attempt since Giesebrecht’s romantic Geschichte der deutschen 
Kaiserzeit to portray, on the basis of the primary sources and the vast secondary 
literature, the formation of the German monarchy in the tenth century and the 
origins of the First Reich. The author, who died in 1946, was one of the fore- 
most specialists in this field of study. His efforts at synthesis are focused on devel- 
opments which established, though for a few generations only, Germany, then the 
least civilized part of the Frankish inheritance, as the most powerful polity among 
the succession states of the Carolingian empire. Germany’s short-lived pre-eminence 
in medieval Europe was associated with the revival of the imperial traditions by 
the monarchs of the Saxon house, Heretofore, the duchy of Saxony, situated west 
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of the Elbe-Saale line, had been, both economically and culturally, the most back- 
ward region of Germany itself, 

Professor Holtzmann's account is essentially a personalized chronicle of 
dynastic politics. Such a conventional treatment of a fascinating theme has its 
place. Especially in this instance, for the ephemeral political and administrative 
system which sustained Otto the Great and his immediate successors was founded, 
above all, on personal power, personal distinction, and the arts of royal nepotism. 
Unfortunately, the author is not always in command of his material, Since he 
does not discriminate enough between the essential and the insignificant, his 
lengthy tale tends to be a little dull and pointless, 

The most concise and, also, the most rewarding parts deal with the social, 
economic, and cultural aspects of the Saxon period. The author throws light upon 
the evolution of the governing class and of administrative, ecclesiastical, military, 
and economic organization, No less suggestive, despite its brevity, is his discus- 
sion of the problems of land tenure, internal colonization, the eastern agricultural 
frontier, urban development, and other manifestations of economic growth. More 
original is the exceptionally well-informed appraisal of the impact of the monastic 
reform movement of that period. The regional response to this movement is traced 
in the different duchies—Saxony, Thuringia, Franconia, Bavaria, Swabia, and 
Lorraine—which then made up “Germany.” Holtzmann draws a vivid picture of 
contemporary historiography and literature and of the work of the episcopal and 
monastic schools. Numerous pictorial illustrations adorn the book. These help 
greatly to bring into bold relief the remarkable accomplishments of this “dark” 
age in the realm of architecture and the decorative arts. 

Holtzmann has devoted much energy and zeal to the old question as to 
whether the whole course of German history took “the wrong turn” with the 
adoption of an imperial policy a millennium ago, This has been an endlessly 
debated problem of historiography ever since the famous Ficker-Sybel contro- 
versy of 1859-1862, which was precipitated by Austria’s defeat in Italy in 1859 
and the ensuing struggle between Austria and Prussia over the political recon- 
struction of Germany. When the issue was reopened under the Nazi regime, 
Holtzmann stood his ground, as he does in the present book, as the proponent of 
a critical but old-fashioned and obsolete apologia of medieval Kaiserpolitik and 
its influence upon German history. He argues his case with emotional under- 
currents which find expression primarily in nationalistic valuations and moralizing 
comments. Though he does not identify his professional companions and con- 
tenders, it is clear that his “pro-imperial” views are akin to those of Haller, Hampe, 
and Brackmann. In other words, he rejects the interpretations of that generation 
of “anti-imperial” medievalists which included such strange bedfellows as the 
Prussian Junker Georg von Below and the Austrian socialist Ludo Moritz 
Hartmann. 


Brooklyn College Hans ROSENBERG 
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DIE OSTGRENZE POLENS: POLITISCHE ENTWICKLUNG, KULTUR- 
ELLE BEDEUTUNG UND GEISTIGE AUSWIRKUNG. Band I, IM 
MITTELALTER BIS ZUM JAHRE 1401. By Gotthold Rhode. [Ostmittel- 
europa in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, No. 2.] (Cologne: Böhlau Verlag. 


1955. Pp. xvi, 457. DM 38.) 


Porsu historians, especially of the twentieth century, have been concerned 
with establishing Poland’s role as the defender of Western civilization. Following 
cautiously in their footsteps the author presents this volume as the first of a pro- 
jected series of three. He intends ultimately (1) to write a history of the Polish 
boundary and its fluctuations, (2) to explain the significance of the boundaries 
and frontiers to the east in the eyes of contemporaries (with particular attention 
to the process of religious and cultural assimilation), and (3) to define the impact 
of eastward expansion and of the idea of the antemurale Christianitatis on the 
spiritual life and political ideology of Poland. The last the author will treat in 
Volume III. The volume under consideration gives a geographical description 
to 1401 (chapters 1, 11, v, vir) and an analysis of the significance of the frontier 
to 1385-1387 (chapters 11, 1v, v1). 

The geographical description is a meticulous piece of work so far as I can 
judge. Part of the author's intent is not to attribute territory to Poland which he 
cannot substantiate by direct evidence or by logic and not to determine boundaries 
with an unwarranted degree of precision, Earlier historical cartographers have 
erred in the respects in which he has been careful. 

The author describes a steady shift in the significance of the frontier. In the 
period to 1138 he discovers little awareness of a frontier; 1138-1340, only an 
incipient sense of mission, of the need of crusading, as a result of the influence of 
the papacy; and 1333-1340 to 1385-1387, a sense of mission in Casimir the Great 
and his close associates and an awareness of Poland as the rampart of Western 
Christendom. 

The author has expressed himself clearly and organized his material very care- 
fully, He has covered his subject within set limits. He has made minimal use or 
no use of the works of Kuczynski, Leontovich, and Liubavsky. Just as he is some- 
times overly precise in fixing dates, similarly he comes to conclusions about minor 
issues, for which the available evidence is insufficient. I am convinced neither by 
the author’s argument that Casimir the Great was a sincere advocate of a defen- 
sive and offensive policy in the East for the purpose of helping Western Christen- 
dom rather than Poland alone (pp. 246-53, 259), nor by the author’s attribution 
to Casimir of a policy of intended assimilation in “Red Russia” (p. 270). 

I doubt the basic premise (posed as a question) of this first volume: that the 
eastern boundary of Poland may be identified with the eastern frontier of the 
West. Moreover the author eschews any definition of the West. 

The maps have been carefully drawn. The use of clear and meaningful sym- 
bols should serve as a model. One might object to the failure to show Serensk 
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as half under Olgerd's control (map 5). The volume contains few typographical 
errors unless it be some slight errors in the genealogical tables. An extensive 
bibliography is rendered less useful by the author's failure to indicate the correct 
number of volumes in sets. The indexes of persons and places are commendable. 


University of Kansas Oswatp P. Bacxus III 


CHRISTIAN ESCHATOLOGY AND SOCIAL THOUGHT: A HISTORI- 
CAL ESSAY ON THE SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF SOME SELECTED 
ASPECTS IN CHRISTIAN ESCHATOLOGY TO A.D. 1500. By Ray C. 
Petry, Professor of Church History, Duke University. (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1956. Pp. 415. $5.00.) 


Dr. Petry has undertaken this informing work in a spirit of inquiry rather 
than of dogmatism, and he has drawn without prejudice from a wide range of 
interpreters for aid in forming his evaluations. The book exhibits, too, an unusual 
weight of independent reading of source documents drawn from the fifteen cen- 
turies of Christian history before the Reformation era, It is primarily a historical 
study but shows a keen awareness of the new interest of theology in eschatology, 
a theological province which the theologians of the “social gospel” found embar- 
rassing, and largely abandoned. Petry has felt the impact of the twentieth-century 
- thinkers in whose work the positive social implications of eschatological belief 
are, not without surprise, noted and accepted. In the words of Canon Scott Hol- 
land, one of many quoted to the same effect in the opening chapter, “a pivot in 
the transcendent world beyond” is needed “to determine conduct here on earth.” 
While atomic science occasions a dread materialistic eschatology, theologians of 
social concern are discussing the theme in a new light and attempting to incorpo- 
rate in their systematic thinking a doctrine of the Last Things. Petry’s viewpoint 
begins to come out clearly in the latter part of the second chapter, where he has 
been considering prominent elements of medieval eschatology. Christian escha- 
tology he sees holding in focus an ultimate order of life to which the temporal 
order is subordinate. The latter is to be supplanted, but also meanwhile trans- 
formed, by the former and is “socially answerable to the eternal order of life.” 
Cataclysmic and developmental aspects are interwoven. “There may be evolution 
and growth within cataclysm, and cataclysm within the realm of process.” A 
revived appreciation of eschatology is a requisite for “the recovery of Christian 
vitality in an exhausted world.” 

Chapters 11 to vi treat by historic periods “The Response of the Temporal 
Society to the Eternal Kingdom”; vu to xn have as their general topic “The 
Ecclesiastical Community as Servant of the Eternal Kingdom in the Temporal 
World.” A feature of the earlier of these series is the treatment of the conception 
Jesus held of the conditions of admission to the eternal kingdom. These involve 
not worthiness or merit but the invitation and gift of God; but there are high 
requirements to be met, and entrance is only on sincere repentance. In the later 
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group we see ample illustration of the social character of the church as viewed 
historically and eschatologically by many writers from the church fathers to the 
close of the Middle Ages. Professor Petry shows everywhere a warm appreciation 
of the religious insights of medieval authors and of the eschatological framework 
of their social ideas. More narrowly eschatological are the two chapters given 
under the heading “Last Things, the Resurrection, the Last Judgment, and the 
End of History.” In the longest chapter in the book we have a review of specific 
expectations of Heaven under the title “The Heavenly Beatitude and the Mutuality 
of the Eternal Kingdom.” To summarize the ideas of his medieval writers on 
this point, our author makes use of passages from Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s Sanctorum 
Communio. 

A thoughtful concluding chapter, “Retrospect and Prospect,” contains both 
appreciation and discerning criticism of the thought reviewed in the book. A brief 
quotation may be permitted—and may it not be too misleading because of its 
brevity: “It is obvious, first of all, that the Church’s eschatological views did not 
result in social paralysis but rather tended to a conscious reinvigoration of social 
effort. What eventuated was a kind of social moralism that threatened, ulti- 
mately, the very principle of Christian agape.” 

In an age when inhuman eschatologies are being inferred from scientific 
power, and when eschatologies of privilege largely emancipated from love and 
responsibility may be found in certain of our flourishing sects, hearty thanks 
should be offered to the author of this work of research and interpretation, While 
its value for religion is obvious, its usefulness to historians of social theory must 
also be rated high. 


East Middlebury, Vermont Jonn T, McNeri 


BYZANTINE STUDIES AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Norman H. Baynes, 
Fellow of the British Academy. (London: University of London, Athlone 


Press; New York: John de Graff. 1955. Pp. xi, 392. $7.00.) 


Srupents of the ancient and medieval world owe a debt of gratitude to R. A, 
Humphreys and A. D. Momigliano of University College, London, for having 
prepared the republication of thirty-three lectures, articles, and reviews by Pro- 
fessor Norman H. Baynes, the outstanding authority on Roman and Byzantine 
studies. Professor Baynes is an admirable lecturer and original thinker, with a 
vast and profound erudition, but he has always been opposed to the writing of 
voluminous books and long-winded articles. His original ideas and important 
discoveries are conveyed to us principally through short studies written in an 
elegant, condensed, and precise style and through reviews of the works of other 
scholars, All who are familiar with his method of research and writing will agree 
that everything Professor Baynes has written—be it only a short review of a schol- 
arly book—is well worth reading, for it contains, if not new ideas, at least a 
new approach to the problem under consideration. 
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The first two studies reprinted here, “The Hellenistic Civilization and East 
Rome” and “The Thought-World of East Rome” (pp. 1-47), were greeted with 
great satisfaction by specialists when they were first published in 1945 and 1947, 
and, indeed, it would be difficult to find a clearer exposition of the Hellenistic 
background of Byzantine civilization and of the main features characterizing 
the vital traditions of Byzantium. These lectures are complemented here by a 
heretofore unpublished study of “The Byzantine State” (pp. 47-66) and by a paper 
on “Some Aspects of Byzantine Civilization” (pp. 67-82), published in 1930, and 
to these should be added what Professor Baynes wrote in 1933 on “Eusebius and 
the Christian Empire” (pp. 168-73). The reading of these studies affords an 
excellent introduction to the consideration of Byzantine political philosophy and 
the organization of the Byzantine state, as well as of the Roman background of 
Byzantine Christian Hellenism, and it explains why the political structure of 
Byzantium differed so greatly from that of western medieval Europe. 

Byzantium survived and continued to flourish after the western part of the 
Roman Empire had collapsed principally because it was fortunate enough to 
have kept intact the reservoir of its economic forces and of its manpower in Asia 
Minor. This thesis is expounded by the author in his paper “The Decline of 
the Roman Power in Western Europe: Some Modern Explanations” (pp. 83-97). 
Most valuable is Baynes’s account of the struggle between Constantinople and 
Alexandria for spiritual supremacy in the East (“Alexandria and Constantinople: 
A Study in Ecclesiastical Diplomacy,” pp. 97-116). 

Particular attention should be given to two studies on icon-worship in the 
early church. The hitherto unpublished study “Idolatry and the Early Church” 
(pp. 116-43) discusses interesting documents that reveal the hostility against pic- 
torial representation in the churches before Constantine the Great, and shows 
that, even in this respect, the emperor had influenced the development of ecclesi- 
astical tradition. In his “The Icons before Iconoclasm” (pp. 226-39), the author 
completes his research on the subject. 

Specialists in classical history will find new ideas in this first publication of 
“Isocrates” (pp. 144-67), in which Baynes disagrees with certain views put for- 
ward by Wendland and Jaeger. In his “The Historia Augusta: Its Date and 
Purpose” (pp. 209-17) Baynes continues to defend his thesis that the work was 
written during the reign of the emperor Julian, His “Notes on the Reforms of 
Diocletian and Constantine,” “Rome and Armenia in the Fourth Century” (pp. 
173-209), and “The Death of Julian the Apostate in a Christian Legend” (pp. 
271-81) appear here, as well as some other essays. The selection of Baynes’s 
reviews of scholarly works is also rewarding. The reader will find among them 
original ideas on Valentinian, Lactantius, Stilicho, Julian the Apostate, Sym- 
machus, and Athanasius, in addition to ideas on the imperial cults, 

The essay on “The Political Ideal of St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei” (pp. 
288-306) gives a very clear account of Augustine’s political theory, although the 
essayist modestly apologizes for having ventured into this field. And for those 
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who wish to become better acquainted with the personal ideas of this scholarly 
“Victorian,” as Baynes calls himself, there is his address to the students of Uni- 
versity College delivered in 1942 and printed here under the title “The Custody 
of a Tradition” (pp. 371-88). 


Dumbarton Oaks Francis Dvornik 


Modern European History 


KING JAMES VI AND I. By D. Harris Willson. (New York: Henry Holt. 
1956. Pp. 480. $6.00.) 


SomETIMES a new life of a historical personage is called for by the mass of 
fresh evidence that has become available to scholars, sometimes by the lapse of 
time since the last biography was written, and sometimes by a combination of the 
two. Professor Willson's biography can be justified mainly by the second reason, 
because T. F. Henderson’s life appeared half a century ago. It is rather surprising 
that more new materials have not been discovered. All the calendar of the papers 
of Robert Cecil, first earl of Salisbury, is not yet published. The Venetian calendar 
now covers the full reign, and the privy council register, so far as it exists, is 
printed. The defects of the domestic calendar still render necessary an examina- 
tion of the original papers. There are no French, Spanish, or Dutch calendars, 
but Dr. Willson gives occasional references to transcripts of French and Spanish 
state papers, though not, I think, to Dutch ones. This omission renders more 
serious the failure to use Sir George Clark’s Ford lectures on Anglo-Dutch rela- 
tions and, especially, the colonial conferences between England and the Nether- 
lands in 1613 and 1615 (Bibliotheca Visseriana, XVII, 1951). This attempt to 
end the conflicts between the English and Dutch in the Far East is ignored, and 
their relations nearer home are dealt with too perfunctorily. Whether England 
and Spain were at war when James died is left undecided in the text, though 
the dust jacket declares they were. In view of the importance of finance two 
points should have received greater attention—Elizabeth’s sale of crown lands 
which left James with a smaller revenue, and the rise of prices which reduced 
its real value. Sidney J. Madge (The Domesday of Crown Lands) suggests that 
James sold much more land than Dr. Willson allows. 

The chapters devoted to James in Scotland and England are all good, some 
excellent. The accounts of baronial struggles north of the border and of factions 
south of it are enlivened by short, pithy sketches of the leaders. No one is likely 
to agree with all these brief descriptions, but most of them show insight into 
character and motive. Harsh sentences are pronounced upon Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and her son. The verdict that as a ruler she was “beneath contempt” may 
need some qualification, because she was successful during the years immediately 
after her return to Scotland, When she let her passions control her actions she 
may deserve the unkind treatment she receives here. The foreign policy James 
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pursued in order not to hazard his chances of succeeding to the English throne is 
declared to be “tortuous, secretive, and dishonest.” No doubt each adjective could 
be justified by examples, but the question remains whether he was worse than 
other rulers of his day. Another criticism, not made here, is that he need not 
have intrigued at all to secure the acquiescence of foreign powers, whether Protes- 
tant or Catholic, because his succession was assured whether they secretly agreed 
or not. 

Probably wisely, Dr. Willson is content to set down the different versions of 
the Gowrie Plot without indicating which he favors. But it is asserted in a note 
that James may have retired with Ruthven for immoral purposes but that this is 
pure guesswork for which there is no proof (p. 452, n. 6). Surely guesses with- 
out evidence to support them should be excluded from a serious biography. Later 
in the text a similar charge is repeated and backed up, this time by a reference 
to Francis Osborne. The authority is of doubtful value, a remark equally applicable 
to Arthur Wilson and the writers whose secret histories Sir Walter Scott collected. 
They may prove that discreditable rumors about James were circulating, but not 
that the rumors were true. However, little space is devoted to scandal and in 
general this biography can be most heartily recommended both for its learning 
and for its literary qualities. The James that is depicted is like the traditional 
figure, but is better described in more detail than in earlier biographies, He is 
kept throughout in the foreground, but the background of contemporary history 
is worth careful study for its own sake even if the reader is not especially interested 
in James, 


Huntington Library Goprrey Davies 


CHARLES I AND THE PURITAN UPHEAVAL: A STUDY OF THE 
CAUSES OF THE GREAT MIGRATION. By Allen French. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1955. Pp. 436. $8.00.) 


ALLEN French, it is said, was “geographically and spiritually of the Boston- 
Concord-Cambridge area.” The past, therefore, especially New England’s past, 
was never dead and gone to him. Indeed his ability to recapture for his readers 
a sense of its reality is one of the best features of his writing. He began this book, 
which bears the subtitle “A Study of the Causes of the Great Migration,” in the 
mid-thirties. He wrote it from a conviction that American historians had given 
too little attention to the English background of the early emigrants and that 
those of his generation were, without sufficient evidence, and too lightly, substi- 
tuting an economic interpretation of the so-called “Puritan Migration” for the 
traditional religious one, 

Others were also thinking along some of the same lines; and, in the inter- 
vening ysars, King Charles's England and the place of the ordinary man in its 
society on the eve of the American colonization have become much better known 
to us. Cine can, however, still read with profit and enjoyment Mr. French’s 
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early chapters on life in London and the countryside. Far less good are his 
chapters on economic matters, This is all the more lamentable since the materials 
are extant for explaining many of the problems of the East Anglian farmers and 
textile workers who are the groups best represented among the emigrants. 

Also open to criticism are the chapters on King Charles’s foreign wars, his 
parliaments, and the work of the courts. One can forgive Mr. French for not 
being a specialist in each of these areas. That is not to be expected; but it is less 
easy to excuse him for ignoring the work of specialists, Samuel Gardiner’s name 
indeed stands high among nineteenth-century historians, and we owe a tre- 
mendous debt to him and to John Bruce for the sources which they edited. But 
to rest one’s study so wholly on the writing and editing of these two men is to 
ignore almost a century of fruitful work in political and parliamentary history. 

The chapter on Puritan thought rings true. The author has worked his way 
through scores of Puritan writings. He feels and is able to transmit their force 
and vitality while at the same time preserving proper perspective. But his treat- 
ment of the influence of Puritanism on the emigrants and upon their decision to 
forsake their homes for the New World leaves us still unsatisfied. It is not that 
he has failed to show that the East Anglian movement was closely linked with 
Puritan activities. He amply demonstrates the role of the Puritan clerics who 
were its leaders, and we are grateful for what he has added to our knowledge 
of them. But we are still left pretty much in ignorance of the impact of both 
religious and economic forces on the lesser laymen of East Anglia. They were 
not very articulate. We shall probably never have their story in full. But it was 
they and their families who filled the emigrant ships. 


Vassar College MiLDRED CAMPBELL 


WEST-INDIA POLICY UNDER THE RESTORATION. By 4. P. Thornton, 
Lecturer in British Imperial History in the University of Aberdeen. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. vi, 280. $5.60.) 


Teis volume supplements the panoramic view George Louis Beer provided 
in The Old Colonial System. It gives us a microscopic examination of docu- 
mentary sources concerning Anglo-Spanish relations regarding Jamaica and the 
administration and defense of the West Indies. Better still it helps us see living 
men facing Restoration problems. 

In the Caribbean the Spanish, French, Dutch, and English eyed one another 
warily, never knowing when friend would be foe or foe, friend. The Spanish 
believed all Englishmen intruders to be driven out “in God’s good time.” The 
English saw the Spanish as potential customers and misers “ripe for pillage.” 

The English governor represented a sovereign who sought economic subordi- 
nation and political obedience from a people who wanted free trade, control of 
their own taxes, the law of England, and no standing army. He had to maintain 
his own friends in Whitehall and steel himself to “offhand treatment by official- 
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dom,” to being told what not to do, not what to do. He had to decide at his peril 
which island faction to support; when to resist and when to yield to the colonial 
assembly; when the buccaneers were patriotic privateers and when they were 
pirates to be hanged or driven to the logwood coast, 

In London the politicians gradually took over the imperial authority, reducing 
the merchants “to a position of comfortable subordination” and Charles II him- 
self finally emerged predominant as the politicians knifed each other. Whitehall 
had much to learn about administrative processes and American realities. The 
king and his officials made many mistakes; their activities were often ignoble. 
But, zs Thornton says, “a forward policy, assured and independent” was a luxury 
England could not afford. She depended more on her opponents’ weaknesses than 
her own strength. She suffered from the plague, the fire, the Dutch fleet in the 
Medway, national bankruptcy, and national hysteria in the guise of the “Popish 
Plot.” Yet she survived; her colonies developed. Jamaica, for example, in 1660 
had “little security, less law”; a quarter-century later it was safely settled and ade- 
quately governed. 

The reader may disagree on some points of detail or interpretation. Too many 
long sentences, too few short paragraphs make reading difficult and bury many a 
choice phrase, Nevertheless, Thornton throws valuable light on an era, an area, 
and a process. He tells not only of mercantilism at work but also of men rising 
above adversity. 


University of California, Berkeley Lawrence A. HARPER 


ENGLAND IN THE REIGNS OF JAMES II AND WILLIAM III. By David 
Ogg. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. xii, 567. $8.00.) 


Mr. Ogg carries forward in this book his study of England in the late seven- 
teenth century which he began with his two-volume History of England in the 
Reign of Charles II, published in 1934 and since revised. “The three volumes,” 
he tells us, “are intended to provide a continuous account of English history and 
institutions in the period 1660-1702.” The present work is to a high degree, how- 
ever, a self-contained whole. 

English history, as Mr. Ogg interprets it, is the narrative of English politics, 
domestic and foreign, to which is added the discussion of changes in religious, 
economic, and social thought. The treatment of institutions deals with govern- 
ment, the church, and the economic structure. Educational institutions are per- 
haps the most notable omission. To compensate for this there is an excellent— 
and, in the circumstances, unusual—chapter entitled “Freehold and Status” which 
describes late seventeenth-century meanings of such words as freedom, liberty, 
and property, and of such relationships as master and servant, husband and wife, 
and—among one or two professional groupings—stockbroker, scrivener, and 
banker. 

The book consists of three approximately equal parts: an introduction dealing 
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with the material and social setting, the historical narrative, and the analysis of 
economic and governmental institutions and of the principal currents of thought 
which affected public life. The items in the last two parts are effectively inter- 
woven, and lead to a final chapter, “The Dawn of the Eighteenth Century.” 
Throughout there is abundant evidence that Mr. Ogg has mastered the literature 
of his subject, and has, in particular, a wide knowledge of the pamphlets, 

In this, as in the earlier work, Mr. Ogg is a shrewd, dispassionate observer - 
of the political scene. Others have told the intricate story of the events immediately 
preceding the Revolution of 1688 and those following it, but no one, I think, has 
put together in a simple, lucid narrative so much detail and so balanced a judg- 
ment of the weakness and strength of the principal actors. The Revolution does 
not stir him to praise or denunciation; he deals with men as they were and, in 
consequence, produces a story which keeps down to earth and is human and com- 
passionate in its explanation of motive. 

It is the story of a people quickly moving to a new stage of political maturity; 
of a people who, having maneuvered their way with diffidence—almost with 
apathy, as Mr. Ogg sees it—through revolution, soon found their bearings and 
adapted themselves to a new role in world affairs. “Parliament,” he says, as he 
brings part of his story to a close, “now became permanent and national, directing 
the state through its first European war and committing it to another in which the 
foundations of world supremacy were to be laid.” He draws on pamphlets and 
newspapers to describe the sudden development of interest in public affairs and 
social conduct, and he uses the early career of Daniel Defoe to show the greatest 
of contemporary journalists at work among the new reading public. 

This is a lively and engaging book whose qualities derive partly from the 
author’s fresh approach to a fast moving period of English history and partly 
from his skill as a writer. The style is graceful and conveys the qualities of a 
mind that is exact and judicious, and of a mind lightened by humor. Thus, “nor 
did the business conducted in council during the late summer of 1688 give any 
hint of the crisis through which the dynasty was passing; for the Trial of the 
Seven Bishops was ended with the issue of a proclamation against profaneness and 
debauchery, a proof that in high places things were considered normal.” 


Cornell University FREDERICK GEORGE MARCHAM 


THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN. In six volumes, Volume 1, INTRODUC- 
TION AND DE VITA PROPRIA; Volumes II-V, KALENDARIUM, 1620- 
1649; Volume VI, ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS, INDEX. Now 
first printed in full from the manuscripts belonging to Mr, John Evelyn and 
edited by E. S. de Beer. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 
171; 5793 639; 654; 622; 630. $50.40.) 

Tux seventeenth century was an age of diary-keeping. Puritans were admon- 
ished to keep diaries and to set down their spiritual experiences as a religious 
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exercise. Others kept diaries from a variety of motives. Second only to the diary 
of Samuel Pepys in interest and historical importance is the record kept by John 
Evelyn throughout his adult life, 

John Evelyn, who was born in Surrey in 1620, lived through some of the most 
momentous events in modern English history and recorded his reactions to life 
around him from early manhood until a month before his death in February, 1706. 
Unlike Pepys he did not keep his diary in shorthand. Indeed, the surviving docu- 
ments, commonly called his diary, are in part copies from original notes that 
Evelyn kept in the blank pages of almanacs and later copied, edited, altered, and 
expanded, From internal evidence and allusions to events long after the date of 
the entry, it is possible to prove that Evelyn worked over much of the material 
in the earlier portions of the diary. Some of the entries, however, survive as they 
were written down at the time, and the whole is an extraordinary record of social 
history as seen through the eyes of a pious Anglican and royalist, a country gentle- 
man, and a man of letters. Pepys and Evelyn knew and respected each other, but 
never were two men more unlike in personality and attitude toward life. Their 
two diaries, covering parts of the same era, complement each other in an 
extraordinary fashion. 

Evelyn's diary, or what passed for it, was first published by William Bray in 
1818. Bray himself published two further editions, in 1819 and 1827, and, as the 
present editor points out, “all later general editions and reprints of the Diary, 
apart from a few passages in some of them, reproduce the text contained in the 
second or third edition.” It has long been known that Bray’s text was incomplete 
and inadequate but not until the present edition has the historian known pre- 
cisely how inadequate was Bray’s work. This pioneer editor, however, deserves 
credit for rescuing the Evelyn papers from oblivion and possible destruction, How 
near posterity came to losing the documents was reported by one of Bray’s col- 
laborators, William Upcott, who himself took credit for rescuing the papers. In 
1813, Upcott and Bray were visiting descendants of John Evelyn at Wotton, near 
Dorking. In the course of an evening’s conversation, Lady Evelyn pulled out of 
a drawer some old papers, a part of which had already been used for dress patterns. 
Other papers in the batch had been sent to the kitchen for use as waste paper 
(I, 53). Upcott and Bray persuaded the family to save John Evelyn’s letters and 
journals, and ultimately Bray gained permission to publish a selection, This selec- 
tion became the basis of the subsequent versions of the diary. The quality of 
Bray’s editing was incredibly bad. Determined to make the diary easy to read 
and intelligible, he changed Evelyn’s words and phraseology when it suited him. 
He omitted everything that he thought displeasing to the family, too intimate, 
or inappropriate for any reason. He rewrote passages to make them more “lit- 
erary” and elegant. His alterations frequently changed Evelyn’s meaning entirely. 
But this was too often the practice of editors in the nineteenth century, and many 
examples might be cited to show that Bray was no worse than many a contempo- 
rary of greater editorial experience, some of whom did not hesitate to take por- 
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tions of several letters and put them together when printing the correspondence 
of literary and historical figures. 

But at last we have available a definitive edition of Evelyn’s diary, superbly 
edited by Mr, E, S. de Beer from the family archives, and printed in a readable, 
attractive, and convenient format by the Clarendon Press. For more than twenty- 
five years Mr, de Beer has worked on this six-volume edition, which will remain 
a monument of erudition. The annotation is detailed, and the index, which occu- 
pies most of Volume VI, makes accessible by name and subject all the vast com- 
plex of observations that Evelyn made in the eighty-six years of his life, Volume I 
provides a biography of Evelyn, a description of the diary and of the manuscripts 
upon which it is based, an analysis of previous editions, an essay on the credibility 
and historical value of the documents, a list of Evelyn’s writings, and the text 
of Evelyn’s De vita propria, which contains autobiographical material repeated 
in somewhat different form in the Kalendarium, as Evelyn entitled the main 
portion of his diary. The Kalendarium occupies Volumes II-V. The editor has 
wisely put his textual and explanatory notes at the foot of the page where the 
reader can use them most easily. In Volume VI, in addition to the index, he has 
placed a few further explanations and corrections that came to light in the 
printing. In a work of scholarship, the reader could hardly ask for more than 
Mr, de Beer has provided in this excellent edition. 


Folger Library Louis B. Wricur 


THE LETTERS OF EDWARD GIBBON. Volume I, 1750-1773, LETTERS 
1-236; Volume II, 1774-1784, LETTERS, 237-618; Volume III, 1784-1794, 
LETTERS 619-878. Edited by J. E. Norton. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1956. Pp. xxix, 407; xiv, 423; xili, 464. $30.00.) 


A tone history lies behind this carefully prepared and beautifully printed 
edition of the letters of Edward Gibbon. Two years after the historian’s death, his 
friend Lord Sheffield published about three hundred letters, or parts of letters, in 
his edition of Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works (2 vols., 1796), and others were 
added in the second edition (5 vols., 1814). Almost a third of these letters were 
written to Gibbon rather than by him. The next important step came in 1894, 
when Lord Sheffield’s grandson transferred all the Gibbon papers in his posses- 
sion to the British Museum. Mr. R. E. Prothero then published his Private Letters 
of Edward 'Gibbon (1753-1794) (2 vols., 1896), which included 647 letters, most 
of them written by Gibbon to his stepmother, Mrs. Dorothea Gibbon, or to Lord 
Sheffield. About the same time, Meredith Read and others published many letters 
written by Gibbon to friends in Switzerland, and other letters have since been 
published elsewhere. Miss Norton now republishes the entire set, along with 
several hitherto unpublished, in a collection of 878 letters. She modestly remarks 
that still other letters may turn up, but her search has been so diligent and so 
thorough that further major finds seem unlikely. 
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The value of the present edition lies less in the letters themselves than in Miss 
Norton's brilliant editorial work. She has carefully examined the original manu- 
scripts, except in the few cases where they have been lost or destroyed, and she 
has contributed hundreds of extremely helpful notes identifying persons or 
explaining references. Her three indexes will win the gratitude of all who use the 
book. In addition to a general index and one of names, with biographical informa- 
tion about each person mentioned and a brief summary of his relations with 
Gibbcn, there is an elaborate index to what the letters have to tell us about 
Gibbon's life and personality. This edition of the letters is the most valuable 
addition made to Gibbon studies since Bury’s monumental edition of the Decline 
and Fall. 

Miss Norton first made her reputation as a Gibbon specialist a few years ago 
with her Gibbon Bibliography (1940), in which she learnedly traced the mechani- 
cal preparation and publication of Gibbon's various books. She there showed 
herself to be a first-rate bibliographer, and the same quality is shown in the 
brevity and factuality of her notes to the letters. But it would be a pity if her 
enormous knowledge of Gibbon and his times remained buried in footnotes. In 
recent years she and other scholars have assembled a vast amount of new informa- 
tion about the great historian. These new studies began when D. M. Low edited 
'Gibbon's Journal to January 28th, 1763 (1929). Georges Bonnard of Lausanne 
followed. with Le Journal de Gibbon à Lausanne, 17 août 1763-19 avril 1764 
(1945), and “Le séjour de Gibbon à Paris du 28 janvier au 9 mai 1763” (in 
Miscellanea Gibboniana, 1952), and he is said to be preparing an edition of 
Gibbon’s journal during his Italian trip of 1764-1765. Unfortunately no one since 
Birkbeck Hill has attempted a critical edition of the Memoirs (1900), but Geoffrey 
Keynes has published a valuable study, Te Library of Edward Gibbon: A Cata- 
logue of His Books (1940), and Giuseppe Giarrizzo (a pupil of Croce) has 
examined Gibbon’s place in the development of European historiography in his 
Edward Gibbon e la cultura europea del settecento (1954). A number of popular 
biographies of Gibbon have appeared in recent years, though none can compare 
in interest with Lord Sheffield’s edition of Gibbon’s own Memoirs. A full-dress 
scholar’s biography of Gibbon is now urgently needed, and Miss Norton has 
shown herself to be the person.to write it. 


University of Ilinois J. W. Swain 


UNREPENTANT TORY: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ANDREW BONAR 
LAW, 1858-1923, PRIME MINISTER OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
By Robert Blake. (New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1956. Pp. 556. $9.00.) 


Rosert Blake's admirable life of Bonar Law fills the gap which has so long 
remained in our shelf of biographies of the leaders in British politics during the 
First World War. No important figure of that generation is now uncommemo- 
rated, though it is becoming clear that two at least, Asquith and Curzon, are in 
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need of a fresh and unblinking scrutiny. Mr. Blake as a biographer has many 
virtues: a taste for political history and a thorough knowledge of it, a clear and 
unobtrusive style, a gift for narrative, a liking for his subject which warms but 
never blinds him. And he has made full use of documentary material, hitherto 
untouched, and quotes liberally from it, particularly from the Bonar Law papers 
in Lord Beaverbrook's possession, and the Royal Archives at Windsor. 

Yet it is other qualities which bring distinction to the book. It is fair and 
frank (e.g., on party funds and the award of honors, pp. 100, 255, 499, and in 
the whole treatment of the Ulster crisis). It does not shrink, when it is necessary, 
from judgment. Only once, I think, does Mr. Blake fail to convince: in his account 
of Bonar Law's candidacy for the leadership of the Conservative party in 1911. 
For it is clear, from his own evidence, that Bonar Law's candidacy created the 
deadlock between Austen Chamberlain and Walter Long out of which its success 
came; and the reason for such persistence can only have been Law’s ambition, and 
Lord Beaverbrook’s. 

From Mr. Blake's hands Bonar Law emerges as a much more important figure 
than is usually recognized. His influence in the Ulster crisis was powerful and, 
surprisingly, more moderate than that of many of his colleagues, As leader of the 
Opposition in 1914-1915 his policy was one of restraint (in the face of Lord 
Fisher's extraordinary epistolary indiscretions). When the time came, he took 
the lead in inducing Asquith to form the coalition government. He forced the 
decision to evacuate Gallipoli. His part in the fall of Asquith was crucial, par- 
ticularly when he stood by Lloyd George after the latter's resignation, in contrast 
with the apparent deceitfulness of Curzon and the wavering of some other Con- 
servatives (Mr. Blake's lucid account could hardly be bettered). In 1918 his 
decision made possible the postwar coalition, just as his speech at the Carlton Club 
meeting ended it. On these occasions he showed his stature: while serving the 
nation's interest he also preserved his party's unity. The most interesting fact in 
British politics today is the survival of the Conservative party; this the Conserva- 
tives owe to many forces, many leaders, but not least, as Mr, Blake has so con- 
vincingly shown us, to Bonar Law. 


University of Chicago C. L. Mowar 


UNE FAMILLE DE MARCHANDS, LES RUIZ: CONTRIBUTION A 
L'ETUDE DU COMMERCE ENTRE LA FRANCE ET L’ESPAGNE AU 
TEMPS DE PHILIPPE II. By Henri Lapeyre. [Ecole pratique des hautes 
études, VI? section. Centre de recherches historiques. Affaires et gens d’affaires, 
no. 8.] (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1955. Pp. 671.) 


Tuis important and well-documented history of a company of international 
bankers contributes much to the understanding of the differences in the eco- 
nomic development of France and Spain and the other Catholic countries, Italy 
and Austria. There is impressive evidence that the weaknesses of the second gen- 
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eration in the Ruiz family both in Spain and in France were not an isolated 
phenomenon. When the attitudes of the second generation are considered in rela- 
tion to the problems of usury and interest, it becomes evident that the develop- 
ment of capitalistic enterprise in France and Spain was obstructed as seriously 
by social considerations as by ecclesiastical prohibitions. This careful history 
of the Ruiz families in Spain and in France is, therefore, of great impor- 
tance, Throughout the sixteenth century, the Italians dominated international 
banking and finance in France. The facts have long been known, but the Weber- 
Sombart theses have closed our eyes to their significance. The record of the Ruiz 
families is, therefore, an illuminating contribution to the understanding of the 
history of capitalistic enterprise in the sixteenth century. 

The core of new documentation is the collection of letters and accounts in the 
Ruiz Hospital at Medina del Campo. These records cover much correspondence 
with the family in Nantes, and some supplementary material is available in France, 
notably in departmental and communal archives. The techniques of foreign ex- 
change and of accounting are presented in general terms from the contemporary 
treatises, with full commentary upon any special features in the practice of the 
Ruiz firms, whether in exchange dealings or in accounting. The theological and 
ethical problems of exchange are, therefore, covered in great detail, The solu- 
tions were formal. Interest was not separately computed. It was included in the 
rate of exchange. To draw bills without providing coverage was regarded by 
the theologians as a patent usury, but it was not easy to prove deliberate intent 
to arrange no cover for bills. So there was a substantial flow of funds in re- 
exchange. 

The activities of the Ruiz families involved much active trade between Brit- 
tany and Spain. Linen and grain were exported from Brittany. Wool was exported 
from. Spain. There were, also, many minor lines of trade. Despite a great increase 
in lending to the crown, the Ruiz business was never exclusively a banking 
business, Within the period of the archives of the hospital at Medina del Campo, 
the fairs at Medina and Lyons were still clearing a substantial trade in goods. 
These trades are described in detail. 

Despite the richness of the Ruiz archives, they add little to our knowledge of 
sixteenth-century business practice and procedure, because there were few changes 
at that time. The records cover the critical period in which the concept of 
negotiability was emerging in several jurisdictions, but they come to a close 
before the concept was securely established anywhere. The Ruiz records, there- 
fore, establish an important date line. They show that in major financial centers 
like Lyons and Medina del Campo the new practices had not gained any foot- 
hold. The history of the family, however, adds immeasurably to our understand- 
ing of the sixteenth century. It is an essential supplement to Ehrenberg’s great 
work on the age of the Fuggers. 


Harvard University ABBOTT Payson Usmer 
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SÉVILLE ET L'ATLANTIQUE (1504-1650). Premiére partie, PARTIE STA- 
TISTIQUE, Tome I, INTRODUCTION METHODOLOGIQUE; Tome IL 
LE TRAFIC DE 1504 A 1560; Tome III, LE TRAFIC DE 1561 A 1595. By 
Huguette and Pierre Chaunu. [Ecole pratique des hautes études, VI* section. 
Centre de recherches historiques. Ports, Routes, Trafics, Volume VI.] (Paris: 
Armand Colin. 1955. Pp. xv, 332; 603; 571.) 


One of the many pitfalls in the way of the economic historian is the tempta- 
tion to rest content with a history of economic policy. The temptation is particu- 
larly strong in dealing with an institution like the Spanish Empire, whose govern- 
ment attempted a meticulous regulation of all economic activity, embodied its 
policies in a formidable mass of legislation, and enforced that legislation through 
a powerful and highly organized bureaucracy. The historian’s attention is con- 
stantly drawn to the organization, the system; the facts of the trade or industry, 
which the system existed to regulate, may escape him. 

The trade between Spain and Spanish America, throughout the sixteenth 
century and the first half of the seventeenth, both in value and volume of goods 
carried, was by far the biggest trans-Oceanic trade in the Western world. It was 
confined, at the Spanish end, to Seville and its satellite ports on the Guadalquivir, 
and was a monopoly in the hands of a corporation of Seville merchant houses, the 
Consulado. The crown, in establishing these restrictions, was moved by considera- 
tions political, religious, and strategic, as well as fiscal and economic. Regulation 
was entrusted to a powerful official organization, the Casa de la Contratación, 
and protection provided by an elaborate system of convoys. The system is fairly 
well known, through a number of notable books, particularly the seventeenth- 
century Norte de la Contratación of Veitia Linaje, and the modern works of 
Haring and Artifiano; but these administrative studies do not answer—or indeed 
ask—many of the questions which perplex the economic historian: how many 
ships, and of what tonnage? where built? by whom owned and by whom com- 
manded? what cargoes? by whom shipped, at what prices and at what rates 
of duty? what were the profits, and who got them? To qualitative description, 
then, the economic historian must add quantitative analysis. 

To make possible a quantitative assessment of trans-Atlantic shipping year by 
year, M. and Mme. Chaunu propose to tabulate every voyage between Spain and 
the Indies for the century and a half of their study. There are to be eight volumes: 
an introductory volume on sources and methods, five volumes of tables, one of 
charts and graphs, and one of summary and interpretation, Quantitative analysis 
on this scale has been undertaken fairly frequently in the history of prices, notably 
by E. J. Hamilton in studying Spanish prices during roughly the period covered 
by the present book. In the history of sea-borne trade it has been more rarely 
attempted, The classic example, with which the present book invites comparison, 
is Nina Ellinger Bang’s great work on the Sound Tolls. The material used by the 
Chaunus, like the Sound Toll Registers, is voluminous, complicated, intractable, 
but remarkably continuous over a long period. Every ship sailing between Seville 
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and the Indies was required to register with the Casa for each voyage, out and 
back. Each registro formed a substantial volume, containing a detailed account 
of ship, company, and cargo. Some registros have disappeared; many were delib- 
erately mislaid or mutilated for fraudulent purposes; but many have survived, in 
whole or in part. For convenience of reference, a catalogue of registros was kept in 
the Casa—a series of bound volumes which, miraculously, have survived intact. 
These Libros de Registros have been used by other scholars—by Haring, for 
example—but have never before been so thoroughly and critically analyzed. They 
supply the thread of continuity, the reference base of our authors’ statistical con- 
struction, With the Libros as their guide, the authors have summarized the con- 
tents of some 580 bundles of registros and collated them with the corresponding 
(and chaotic) series of customs records (the Avería) and with the general corre- 
spondence of the Casa. From this great mass of papers, they have compiled, in the 
volumes at present under review, systematic and remarkably complete tables of 
the recorded movements of shipping between Seville and the Indies from 1504 
to 1595. 

Movements of shipping, not movements of goods. The officials of the Casa 
throughout its history were allied by many ties—friendship, marriage, com- 
padrazgo, community of interests, more or less clandestine financial deals—with 
the great merchant houses of the Consulado. Their duty was to regulate trade; the 
actual collection of customs was separately farmed. Accordingly, the registration 
of shipping was rigorously enforced, because it was a means of maintaining the 
Seville monopoly. The registration of merchandise, on the other hand, being the 
basis for the assessment of duties, was systematically arranged to conceal the 
nature and value of the goods. The over-all quantity of goods could not, of course, 
be readily concealed; but containers were merely counted; formal statements 
of their contents were accepted, and the Casa regularly and successfully opposed 
requests of the almojarifes to be allowed to open them for inspection. The basis of 
assessment was thus arbitrary, formal, largely fictitious, Because of this “psychosis 
of fraud,” as the authors call it, the nature of shipments to the Indies can be ascer- 
tained only in the roughest quantitative fashion. The authors do not even hazard 
estimates, 

This, of course, is an inherent defect of the sources, and implies no criticism 
of the manner in which the sources have been used. Within the limits which they 
set for themselves, the authors have undertaken a task demanding perspicuity, 
immense industry, and technical competence of a high order. They have accom- 
plished this task, in the volumes so far published, with conspicuous success. The 
lists and tables which they have compiled form an outstanding contribution not 
only to the history of the Spanish Empire but to the study of economic history in 
general; and every future historian of Atlantic shipping will have reason to be 
grateful, 


University College of the West Indies Joun H. Parry 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION SEEN FROM THE RIGHT: SOCIAL 
THEORIES IN MOTION, 1789-1799. By Paul H. Beik, Associate Professor 
of History, Swarthmore College. [Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, New Series, Volume XLVI, Part 1.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1956. 
Pp. 122. $2.00.) 


Tus study, which deals exclusively with the Right, is the first product of 
Professor Beik’s projected examination of the conflicting social theories of the 
French Revolution. By his definition the Right refers to those men who were 
willing to incorporate the Estates General regularly into the political life of 
France but who refused to press reform beyond that point. Obviously all the 
spokesmen of this “Right” could not be studied; the author has limited his task 
to the analysis of twenty-one cases which he has selected with rare discrimination. 
Through these twenty-one spokesmen we are given an intimate glimpse into 
the social philosophy of the Right as it evolved during the decade after 1789. 
For most cases the starting point is political opinion, followed by a search for, 
and examination of, beliefs about social classes, history, religion, social science, 
and “whatever else the observer found necessary to an explanation of his times” 
(p. 4). 

Starting with the dualism of French conservatism in 1789, on one hand the 
“absolutists” who sought to strengthen the edifice of absolutism by immobilizing 
the various corporate groups which helped to paralyze the royal administration 
and on the other hand the “aristocrats” who tried to limit royal power for their 
own interest, the author, after studying the twenty-one cases, reaches in his last 
chapter, “Social Theories in Motion,” challenging and thoughtful conclusions. 
By 1799 he finds the revival of absolutism and conversely, if we remember the 
dualism involved, the decline of “the aristocratic limiting” which had so strongly 
endorsed the calling of the Estates General in 1789. As students of the Revolution 
might guess, he marks August, 1792, as the watershed of the Right’s willingness, 
in political theory, to have the people on its side. As the Revolution grew older 
the Right relied increasingly upon the nobility as an intermediary power between 
king and people; religion more often became a premise for political viewpoint 
and a guarantee of justice and social order; traditionalism increased; and finally 
there was greater subordination of the individual “towthe corporate parts and to 
the whole” (p. 107). As a result of Professor Beik’s careful and penetrating analy- 
sis, we gain new insights into why French conservatism, which in 1789 was in 
part liberal, became rather solidly reactionary a decade later, losing touch with 
“the socially and politically possible” (p, 110). 

This is an admirable piece of scholarship and original thought which will help 
all students of the Revolution and of France since 1789 to understand the thotght 
and action of the Right. It is to be hoped that the author will continue his study 
of social theories in action until he has given us an equally profound analysis of 
the Moderates and the Left. 


Northwestern University Ricuarp M. Brace 
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ASPECTS DE LA CRISE ET DE LA DEPRESSION DE L'ECONOMIE 
FRANCAISE AU MILIEU DU XIX* SIECLE, 1846-1851. Etudes sous la 
direction de E. Labrousse. [Bibliothéque de la Révolution de 1848, tome XIX.] 
(La Roche-sur-Yon: Imprimerie Centrale de l'Ouest. 1956. Pp. xxiv, 356. 
700 fr.) 


Proressor Labrousse has argued cogently that the study of the French economic 
crisis of the mid-nineteenth century calls for a collective effort, The latest volume 
of the “Etudes” of the Société de la Révolution de 1848 offers a valuable collective 
effort under his direction: twelve local monographic essays by sixteen younger 
historians and geographers and an introductory, unifying essay by Professor 
Labrousse himself. The essays themselves are individual works, except for the 
interesting joint study of the industrial crisis in the Nord by five scholars asso- 
ciated with the promising new Centre d'études historiques régionales of the 
faculty of letters of the University of Lille. 

Each essay considers a département or city or region in the provinces, with the 
exception of one chapter on the 1847 crisis as seen by the “milieux d’affaires” of 
Paris, The authors are concerned chiefly to find out how each phase of the crisis 
(or each of the separate crises) of 1846-1851 arose, how it came to an end, and 
the incidences on various social groups and on agriculture, trade, and industry 
in rural and urban areas. Some explore more than others the relationship of 
political and psychological factors to the purely economic factors, There are heroic 
efforts to marshal quantitative data from the municipal, departmental, and national 
archives, the chamber of commerce records, the registers of bankruptcies, and the 
press, Agricultural and bread prices naturally furnish the most solid time series. 
The wage data and figures on employment and unemployment are sketchier, as 
are the ingenious attempts to utilize octroi figures on lumber arrivals to deduce 
changes in construction and general economic activity. But in this realm, “guessti- 
mates” are welcome. 

All the essays offer more detailed factual information than confident explana- 
tion. As Professor Labrousse remarks (p. iv), “a veritable study of causality 

. would require a much vaster chronological and geographic framework.” 
Among the merits of the book is its wealth of suggestions for further research. 

Comparative history may be coming back into its own, if it will be sober 
and touched with humility as well as imaginative and venturesome. Perhaps as 
useful as international comparisons are the comparisons of regions, industries, and 
social and occupational groups within a single nation. For such study no country 
is richer and more rewarding than France. The authors of this volume have given 
us significant materials and insights for such comparative history, and for the 
general analyses of economic crises and the preludes to revolution and reaction, 
as well as for the specific study of 1848 and the coup d’état of December 2, 1851. 


University of Chicago Var R. Lorwin 
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HISTOIRE POLITIQUE DE LA TROISIEME REPUBLIQUE. Volume I, 
L'AVANT-GUERRE (1906-1914). By Georges Bonnefous. Preface by André 
Siegfried. (Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1956. Pp. xvi, 434. 1,500 fr.) 


Amons the standard reference works on modern French history, L’Année 
politique has long held an eminent place. It appeared regularly from 1874 to 1905 
and was resurrected in 1945. M. Bonnefous, shortly before his death in 1946, 
undertook to fill the long gap in the series by producing four volumes which will 
summarize, in chronological fashion, the political events of the period 1906-1940. 
Few men would have been better qualified to assume that task, for M. Bonnefous 
was himself a deputy from 1910 to 1936 and was several times a cabinet minister. 
But he possessed an even more remarkable qualification: under the pseudonym 
André Daniel, he was compiler and author of the old Année politique for several 
years prior to 1905. It is rare indeed that a historian finds time and energy to 
return to an interrupted task a full four decades after abandoning it. 

Within the limits that M. Bonnefous has set for himself, he has done an 
excellent job, He has summarized the activities of parliament, nothing more nor 
less; and in doing so, he has sought to preserve the most rigid objectivity, No 
one can fairly quarrel with him for having chosen to summarize the facts rather 
than to interpret them. Still, the value of such a chronology published fifty years 
after the event may be open to some question. The book ought to be useful, but 
somehow it is difficult to see just who will find it so. Reviewers must always be 
wary of scolding an author for having failed to write a different book; yet in this 
case one cannot help regretting that M, Bonnefous did not do so. After all, 
few Frenchmen possessed his remarkably intimate knowledge of politics in the 
Third Republic, or could recall many years of daily association with Jaurès, 
Clemenceau, Poincaré, and most of the prominent men of a whole historical epoch. 
A scholarly insider’s account of French parliamentary life—of the pressures that 
are brought to bear on.deputies, of the mechanics of party organization, of the 
way in which parliament really arrives at decisions—would have been invaluable 
to future historians of the Third Republic. Occasionally M. Bonnefous does give 
the reader a brief glimpse of life among the politicians; and. when he does (as 
in his account of the Rochette scandal), the book suddenly rises above mere 
chronology. One can only hope that, in his later volumes, M. Bonnefous will be 
more sparing of the carbolic acid and the rubber gloves of the antiseptic school 
of historians. 


University of Oregon Gordon WricHr 


TRE PROFILI: BENEDETTO XIV, PASQUALE STANISLAO MANCINI, 
PIETRO ROSELLI. By Emilia Moreili. [Quaderni del Risorgimento, 9.] 
(Rome: Ateneo. 1955. Pp. 162. L. 1300.) 
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Emiia Morelli, editorial secretary of the Rassegna storica del Risorgimento, 
has achieved a fair degree of success in her difficult attempt to appraise the role 
of character, habit, and temperament in the careers of three able men who might 
have been great but somehow failed to be more than important. Though there 
is no preface to tell us so, the subjects of these essays have two things in common, 
and these characteristics may hold the answer to the author's unsolved dilemma; 
they were all prodigiously hard workers who might well have lived only to con- 
tradict dolce far miente as an Italian attitude, and they were all, in their way, 
“moderates.” 

Benedict XIV was best known in his time as a wit, a patron of archaeological 
studies and as a master of canonical subtleties. Later students of the papacy give 
him full credit for these qualities but have tended to deal harshly with him as the 
man who failed to deal firmly enough with threats to religion and papal preroga- 
tives on the part of kings, Jansenists, and Jesuits. Miss Morelli concludes, in her 
search for the mainsprings of his action, that Benedict might have done more 
harm to the church if he had been less “liberal,” that he was at least honest, and 
that he cannot be fairly blamed for not seeing the great crises that came after his 
death. 

Pasquale Stanislao Mancini was a moderate of the next century. A brilliant 
poet, journalist, and lawyer, his private practice won him the sobriquet of “Bellini 
of the Bar,” and his writings, particularly after his exile in Piedmont, are sup- 
posed to have “raised nationality from the level of sentiment to that of scientific 
dignity” (p. 88). His weighty tomes on the law of nations never won Mancini 
the public acclaim enjoyed by his fellow moderates Gioberti, Balbo, and D’Azeglio, 
but his importance as inventor and annotator of the ideas they used is fully worthy 
of Miss Morelli’s new efforts. It is notable, however, that although she lays 
emphasis upon Mancini’s anguished development from Neapolitan to Piedmontese 
and from Piedmontese to Italian, the author has nothing to say of his abandon- 
ment of moderation to become the imperialist who acquired Assab in 1869 with 
the declaration that “the keys to the Mediterranean are in the Red Sea” and, 
later on, the radical nationalist who fervently defended the triple alliance against 
bitter parliamentary opposition, 

The rather obscure fame of Pietro Roselli depends upon the fact that it was he 
and not Garibaldi who was placed in supreme command of the forces defending 
the Roman Republic in 1849. Mazzini felt that it was most important to have this 
respectable moderate in the European limelight rather than the red republican, 
but his decision meant that the courageous master of guerrilla warfare would be 
under the orders of a papal professional who despised irregulars and was far 
more familiar with the theory of war than its practice. Garibaldi may have made 
more than his share of wild mistakes in June of 1849, but it was almost certainly 
the incapacity of Roselli that lost the Janiculum and with it the Roman Republic. 
Interesting though it is for its ironic upshot and for the evidence that Roselli felt 
his guilt, this brief search for the psychological roots of Roselli’s incompetence 
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fails to reveal the qualities in him that caused Mazzini both to like him and to 
trust his professional ability. 


Northwestern University Gzorce T. ROMANI 


DER RUNDFUNK ALS INSTRUMENT DER POLITIK: ZUR GE 
SCHICHTE DES DEUTSCHEN RUNDFUNKS VON 1923/38. By Heinz 
Pohle. [Wissenschaftliche Schriftenreihe für Rundfunk und Fernsehen, Band 
1.] (Hamburg: Verlag Hans Bredow Institut. 1955. Pp. 480. DM 15.80.) 


WrrH untold possibilities of development after the initial technical problems 
were solved in the early 1920's, the radio quickly challenged the newspaper press 
as the most effective instrument of mass communication. Historians have never- 
theless been slow in coming to grips with it, for it involves not only the technical 
difficulties of treating propaganda in general but others as well. As a result, little 
of the necessary spadework has so far been done, For the use of the radio in Ger- 
man politics, Dr. Pohle's monograph goes far to meet this need. Sponsored by the 
Hans Bredow Institut (Bredow was to a large extent the founder of the German 
radio) of the University of Hamburg, it is the first volume of a series on radio 
and television and a worthy addition to the valuable contributions of German 
scholarship to the study of the newspaper press. It calls attention to the need of 
similar studies in other countries. 

The author combines the chronological and analytical methods with good 
results, treating the Weimar Republic and the early years of the Third Reich in 
the first two parts and selected problems of National Socialist foreign policy in a 
third. Since the totalitarian purposes and methods of National Socialist propa- 
ganda have already received much attention, Dr. Pohle's discussion of the Weimar 
period is fresher and, in some respects, more enlightening. It reveals a progressive 
increase of governmental ownership and control through successive directives 
until von Papen virtually completed the process in 1932; in this direction, little 
remained to be done by the National Socialists, At first and in theory, the 
republican government used its control in support of a neutral attitude in politics 
in order to foster independence of judgment, as in panel discussions by spokesmen 
of various parties—the Communists and National Socialists always excepted—but 
practice departed more and more from theory, President Hindenburg, Foreign 
Minister Stresemann, and other officials spoke over national hook-ups without 
providing equivalent facilities for the opposition to reply, and news reports were 
not allowed to depart from the sense of officially prepared texts, Under von Papen, 
the government planned a more thorough political exploitation of the radio, but 
the Hartsburg Front enabled Gregor Strasser, Joseph Goebbels, and others to 
expound Nazi doctrine freely over the air. 

While Dr. Pohle believes with reason that the Republic erred in not using the 
radio more extensively in its own defense, it is a fact that the radio had little 
or nothing to do with Hitler’s rise to power. Hitler and Goebbels, who had con- 
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stantly attacked the Republic’s radio policy, promptly seized it, expanding its 
sending installations and its audience in every possible way, and integrated it into 
the vast propaganda machine. In regard to techniques, there was a good deal of 
trial and error, but the author’s conclusion is doubtless correct that the radio 
played a large part in impressing the National Socialist pattern and the Hitler 
myth upon the German people. The discussion of the Anschluss and the Saar 
plebiscite, though interesting and useful for the administrative details it contains, 
has little that is new. 

For the substance of his study, Dr. Pohle’s most valuable sources are the hitherto 
largely unexploited professional journals and other contemporary periodicals, and 
he acquired useful oral and written evidence on key questions from surviving 
witnesses. He was unable, through no fault of his, to use the possibly nonexisting 
archives of Goebbels’ propaganda ministry. It is high time that their fate should 
if possible be ascertained and any surviving material released for scholarly research 
along with the greater part of Goebbels’ diaries that is missing from Louis P. 
Lochner’s book. 


Duke University E, Matcotm CARROLL 


DAS HEER UND DIE REPUBLIK: QUELLEN ZUR POLITIK DER 
REICHSWEHRFUHRUNG, 1918 BIS 1933. By Orto-Ernst Schúddekopf. 
(Frankfurt a. M.: Norddeutsche Verlagsanstalt O. Goedel. 1955. Pp. 399. 
DM 14.80.) 


To describe this interesting and important volume as a “source book” is to do 
it scant justice. Mr. Schiiddekopf has indeed brought together—from printed 
documentary series, contemporary memoirs, newspapers and periodicals and 
unpublished papers—a body of source materials which will in themselves be enor- 
mously useful to students of military policy in the Weimar period, especially 
since the selections are supplemented with exhaustive notes which are filled with 
valuable bibliographical information. But the author's balanced and objective 
introductions to the various sections of this book and his thoughtful and lengthy 
comments on the materials presented are as interesting as the selections them- 
selves; and this book must therefore be included in any list of the best histories 
of the German army in this period. 

As one would expect, Mr, Schiiddekopf’s main theme is the failure of the 
army leadership to adjust itself to the situation created by the fall of the monarchy 
and the establishment of the republican government in 1918. This was a failure, 
he shows, that was attributable, among other things, to the shock caused by the 
enforced break with tradition, to the effects of the war in destroying the homoge- 
neity of the officer corps, to the emphasis within the army upon technical pro- 
ficiency at the expense of other values (a theme which Friedrich Meinecke elabo- 
rated in his last work), and to a propensity for playing politics while professing 
to be nonpolitical, a failing which led in the end to a fatal alliance with the most 
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disciplined and “national” of the political parties, the NSDAP. But the author, 
does not blame the army's failure exclusively upon the military chiefs themselves. 
He insists that it was due in part to the difficulties caused by the doctrinaire and 
unrealistic military policy of the Social Democrats. Much that he has to say in 
this latter respect, and many of his documents, have a striking relevance to the 
current army debates in Germany. 

The selections are arranged in seven sections: the first two dealing with the 
revolution of 1918 and the Ebert-Groener agreement; the third with the Freikorps; 
the fourth largely with the Kapp Putsch and the troubles in the Ruhr in 1920; 
the fifth with the Seeckt period; the sixth with relations between the army and the 
republic in the late twenties; and the seventh with relations between the Reichs- 
wehr and the NSDAP between 1930 and 1933. This last section includes, among 
other things, the most satisfactory discussion of the effects of the so-called Ulm 
Prozess that has yet appeared, in addition to some most interesting illustrations 
of the policies of Kurt von Schleicher. 

Most of the materials in the first four sections (which occupy less than a third 
of the book) will not be new to students of the period. The last three sections, 
however, include a good deal of material that is either new or from sources that 
are hard to come by; and the hundred-odd pages on the army and National 
Socialism are especially rich in selections from the Groener papers (as edited by 
Reginald Phelps and others) and the Schleicher collection at the Institut fiir 
Zeitgeschichte in Munich, 


Princeton University Gorpon A. Crarc 


PREUSSEN UND RUSSLAND VON DEN ANFANGEN DES DEUTSCHEN 
ORDENS BIS ZU PETER DEM GROSSEN. By Kurt Forstreuter. [Gottin- 
ger Bausteine zur Geschichtswissenschaft, Band 23.] (Góttingen: Muster- 
schmidt Verlag. 1955. Pp. 257. DM 16.80.) 


Tris excellent outline of the early phase of Prussian-Russian relations is a 
revised and enlarged edition of the author’s previous study Preussen und Russ- 
land im Mittelalter (Osteuropa Verlag, 1938. Osteurop. Forschungen, N.F, Bd. 
25). More than half the book (pp. 17-182) is devoted to the diplomatic aspects of 
the Prussian-Russian relations against the extremely complicated international 
background of eastern Europe. The second part of the book deals with the per- 
sonal contacts between the Russians and Prussians (“Russen in Preussen,” pp. 
183-88, and “Preussen in Russland,” pp. 189-95), trade (pp. 196-214), and 
cultural interrelations (pp. 215-34). 

The difficulty in handling his subject, which the author has overcome in a 
masterly way, is that neither Prussia nor Russia remained the same during the 
period the author deals with (1240-1700). Prussia changed completely her politi- 
cal and ideological face after the Reformation, and Russia had not one but sev- 
eral faces in the early part of the period studied by the author. Until the seculari- 
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gation of 1525, the Teutonic Order was Prussia. As the Livonian Order became 
part of the Teutonic, Prussia was involved in Livonia's struggle with Novgorod 
and Pskov, often against her own interests. The Teutonic Order constituted a 
militant branch of Roman Catholicism, not a territorial state. The Order was 
supposed to wage a permanent war against the unbelievers (to which class the 
Russians as “schismatics” belonged). The Order could conclude, when necessary, 
an “armistice” with the unbelievers but no permanent peace (pp. 19, 48). It was 
only when Prussia became a secular duchy that the principles of her foreign poli- 
cies toward Russia could have been officially changed. As for Russia, during the 
Mongol period Belorussia and Ukraine recognized the authority of the grand 
duke of Lithuania, and Galicia was annexed to Poland. The two city-states, Nov- 
gorod and Pskov, were virtually independent, while in the east the Grand Duchy 
of Moscow grew steadily. 

In view of the complex and constantly changing situation, the author had to 
deal separately with “Prussia and Ukraine” (pp. 21-42), “Novgorod and Pskov” 
(pp. 43-57), and “Prussia between Lithuania and Moscow” (pp. 58-74). Not until 
the beginning of the sixteenth century did direct relations between Prussia and 
Moscow become important, and it is with these relations that the remaining 
chapters in the first part of the book are concerned: “Prussia and Moscow, 1511- 
1525” (pp. 75-100); “Herzog Albrecht and Moscow, 1525-1568” (pp. 101-15); 
the fantastic “Interlude” of the adventurers Hans Schlitte and Veit Seng (pp. 116- 
36); “Prussia, Poland, and Russia, 1572-1640” (pp. 137-57); and finally “Branden- 
burg and Russia, 1640-1700” (pp. 158-82). 

Forstreuter’s work is based on a careful study of the German archive ma- 
terials, as well as on that of the published documents, both German and Russian. 
The book will be of great assistance to the students of the history of both Prussia 
and Russia, as well as of that of eastern Europe at large. 


Yale University GEORGE VERNADSKY 


ISWOLSKY UND AEHRENTHAL VOR DER BOSNISCHEN ANNEX- 
IONSKRISE: RUSSISCHE UND OSTERREICHISCH-UNGARISCHE 
BALKANPOLITIK, 1906-1908. By W. M. Carlgren. (Uppsala, Sweden: 
Almquist & Wiksells Boktryckeri. 1955. Pp. xii, 334.) 


Russia and Austria-Hungary were rivals in Balkan affairs from the eighteenth 
century on, and in the successive crises of the nineteenth century usually took 
opposite sides, In 1897, however, because Russia was becoming increasingly in- 
volved in the Far East and Austria was torn by internal dissensions, Balkan prob- 
lems were “put on ice” by an agreement to maintain the status quo. This was rein- 
forced in 1903 when the conservative Russian minister Lamsdorf and the cautious 
Austrian minister Goluchowski worked out the Múrzsteg program for reforms 
in Macedonia. Both ministers retired in 1906, and their successors, A. P. Izvolsky 
in Russia and Baron Aehrenthal in Austria, were both ambitious men whose 
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recklessness led to a crisis of the first magnitude, that produced by the Austrian 
annexation of Bosnia in October, 1908. 

It is with the activity of the two ministers prior to the annexation crisis 
(which has been fully explored by other writers) that Mr. Carlgren concerns 
himself, He has been able to use the archives of the Vienna foreign office and the 
private papers of some Austrian diplomatists, and also various Russian documents 
published in Krasny Archiv and elsewhere. But he does not confine himself to 
Austro-Russian relations; he shows how these were affected by the policies of 
Germany, France, Britain, Italy, and Turkey. He has produced, then, a well- 
rounded study which offers a safe and sure guide to a complicated situation. 

Long before he came to the Ballhausplatz, while he was ambassador in Russia, 
Achrenthal had conceived the plan of annexing Bosnia, Serbia, and Old Serbia 
to the Habsburg state—and of paying Russia for this by agreeing to a Russian 
seizure of Constantinople (p. 19). Since Izvolsky took office with the determination 
to change the existing rule at the Straits (p. 74), a “deal” seemed likely enough, 
and at first the relations between the two ministers were cordial. But Izvolsky was 
intent on an entente with Great Britain, which Aehrenthal did not relish, while 
the latter was anxious to revive the Three Emperors’ League, which the former 
did not like. Further disagreements followed about Macedonian reforms and 
Balkan railways, with the result that Austro-Russian relations became more 
strained than they had been for twenty years. Mr. Carlgren tells this story clearly 
and fully, leaving no doubt that Aehrenthal, somewhat unscrupulously, outplayed 
Izvolsky and maneuvered him into proposing, on July 2, 1908, to trade Russian 
consent to the annexation of Bosnia (hitherto withheld) for Austrian support 
for the opening of the Straits. In view of his previous experiences with Aehrenthal, 
Izvolsky might have been wary, but he did not hesitate and plunged into a course 
which led to his undoing. Mr, Carlgren stops at this point. 


Alexandria, Virginia Bernapotre E. Scumirr 


BELORUSSIA, THE MAKING OF A NATION: A CASE STUDY and A 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE TO BELORUSSIA. By Nicholas P. Vakar. 
[Russian Research Center Studies, Vol, XXIJI.] (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. xii, 297; xii, 63. $6.50, $2.00.) 


Tue chief difficulty in the study of Belorussia’s history lies in defining the 
scope of the topic. The term “Belorussia” and its derivatives include at least three 
distinct and by no means fully compatible ingredients: the territory presently 
incorporated in the Belorussian Soviet Socialist Republic; the population of this 
territory, consisting of Belorussians proper as well as Jews, Russians, and Poles; 
and, finally, the Belorussian national movement. The territory of Belorussia lacks 
an independent history: its history is that of the Kievan state, the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth, the Russian Empire, and its successor, the Soviet 
Union. The population which inhabits this area—native and non-native alike— 
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has at no point in the past displayed definite awareness of a specifically Belorus- 
sian national consciousness, and, insofar as it was called upon to show preference, 
tended to identify itself with its culturally superior neighbors, particularly Poland 
and Russia, As for the nationalism of the Belorussian intelligentsia, the best that 
can be said for it is that it represents a belated and rather faint echo of the 
nationalist movement which has been agitating the minorities of the Russian state 
ever since the nineteenth century. It has failed dismally in establishing any lasting 
contact with its own population, and played virtually no part in the history of 
either the territory or the people of Belorussia. 

The fundamental shortcoming of Mr. Vakar’s book is his failure to distinguish 
these diverse elements of the problem. His ostensible purpose is to trace the emer- 
gence of Belorussian nationhood, but since this process is of quite recent origin 
and by no means clearly manifest, he is compelled to devote a considerable part of 
his narrative to the history of a territory and a population whose relationship to 
this process has been of a most tenuous kind. The very title of his book reflects 
some of the confusion inherent in this approach. 

Within these limitations, Mr. Vakar has done a good and workmanlike job. 
His research has been thorough, and his narrative is dispassionate, steering success- 
fully between the rocks of pro-Belorussian and anti-Belorussian prejudice. The 
evidence which he adduces tends to confirm the impression prevalent among 
uncommitted students of the subject that the emergence of a full-fledged Belo- 
russian nation lies still in the future. The Belorussian S.S.R. may well represent a 
rather unusual example of a people in possession of a “state” (if the term is at 
all applicable to the so-called Soviet republics) before it has attained to national 
consciousness. The reason for this phenomenon, as well as for the admission of 
Belorussia to the United Nations (a fact to which Mr. Vakar seems to attach 
undue significance) must, of course, be sought in the internal and external 
needs of the Soviet regime rather than in the pressures of Belorussian nationalism. 
For the future prospects Mr. Vakar has this to say in conclusion: “The waters are 
not clear, and Belorussia is still in the making.” 

The bibliography to this book is unfortunately published and sold under 
separate cover. This in itself need not be condemned as a bad publishing practice, 
since it keeps down the price of the text, were it not for the fact that the author 
uses in his references a code system which can be deciphered only with the aid 
of the separate bibliography. The main volume is, therefore, not entirely self- 
contained. The extensive and carefully prepared bibliography includes of necessity 
a large number of titles which deal not with the Belorussian nation but with its 
neighbors and political masters, It represents a most useful tool for future research 
on the subject. 


Harvard University RicHarp Pipes 


HISTORIA POLSKI. Volume I, DO ROKU 1764. Part 1, DO POLOWY XV 
W. Part 2, OD POŁOWY XV W. Edited by Henryk Lowmianski, [Pub- 
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lished under the auspices of the Polish Academy of Sciences, Institute of 
History.] (Warsaw: State Publishing House for Scholarly Works. 1955. Pp. 
630; 780; maps.) 


Tuts volume was published for the express purpose of discussion from which 
a definitive work is to emerge. It is the first major attempt to interpret the his- 
tory of Poland in conformity with the ideology and objectives of the ruling Com- 
munist party. Judged by the general performance of its authors—as well as by 
the current attack against Stalin, whose works are cited liberally—this volume will 
require much revision. 

In this symposium by several authors, the history of Poland is presented in 
terms of continuous class struggle, It reads as a chronology of mass uprisings by 
workers and peasants against the nobility, the church, and occasionally against 
foreign invaders, While pursuing this oversimplified theme, the authors have been 
compelled to devote a great deal of attention to diverse aspects of Poland’s eco- 
nomic, social, and political organization. In particular, they have emphasized the 
relationship among various layers of Polish society, the way of life, the develop- 
ment of technology, and the significance of trade. They have also treated cultural 
topics at considerable length. Much of the information on these and other prob- 
lems is based on pre-World War II literature. Some is supported by new source 
material and archaeological findings. The entire volume is liberally sprinkled 
with citations from Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. 

In addition to examining economic, social, political, and cultural problems, this 
work attempts to reinterpret the history of Poland’s foreign relations. As might be 
expected, the authors greatly exaggerate the discords between Poland and the 
West, viz,, the Holy Roman Empire, the papacy, and Prussia. Russo-Polish dis- 
agreements, on the other hand, are either minimized or attributed exclusively 
to aggressive policies of the Polish aristocracy and/or the Roman Catholic 
Church. Hence, the authors contend at great length that one of the basic motives 
behind the Polish-Lithuanian Union was the desire of the Polish and Lithuanian 
magnates to enlarge their estates at the expense of the Russian principalities. They 
regard this desire for expansion as one of the fundamental causes of Poland’s 
downfall, for, in their view, Russia was “consolidated and ready” for any even- 
tuality—notwithstanding the prevailing belief of would-be aggressors to the con- 
trary (Part 1, pp. 514-15; Part 2, pp. 182, 212). 

These and other simpliste interpretations seem to wander far from the his- 
torian’s general task of sifting and evaluating diverse source material and recon- 
ciling its conflicting testimony. Religious, cultural, political, and defensive con- 
siderations, which are almost entirely neglected in this work, weighed far more 
heavily in establishing the Union than did the alleged desire for territorial 
expansion. 

This new appraisal, motivated as it manifestly is by contemporary political 
circumstance, is based not on historical reality but on Marxist classics and on the 
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works of Soviet historians. The entire volume, in effect, bears a striking resem- 
blance to standard Soviet histories on Russia as to interpretation, organization, 
and presentation. 

Despite several valuable sections on domestic problems, the overwhelming 
one-sidedness of this volume prevents it from meeting the scholarly standards 
of a historical work. Its chief contribution lies in useful essays on bibliography and 
historiography, as well as numerous photographs, plates, and drawings, It is to 
be hoped that in revising this work the authors will be able to provide their read- 
ers with more intellectual light that guides rather than blinds. 


Portland State College, Oregon Basi. DMYTRYSHYN 


THE BALKANS IN OUR TIME. By Robert Lee Wolff. [The American Foreign 
Policy Library, Russian Research Center Studies.] (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956, Pp. xxi, 618. $8.00.) 


Tuere can be few jobs of historical synthesis more difficult than the writing 
of a contemporary history of the Balkans. Professor Wolff has successfully done 
this. Concentrating on the years since 1939, and even more on the period since 
1944, which comprises over half the book, he has amassed a tremendous quantity 
of scattered material to produce a thoughtful account of recent developments in 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania. Many students of the Balkans will 
regret the exclusion of Greece, but the author has chosen to deal only with the 
Communist-dominated states. Throughout the book looms the shadow of Russia. 

A geographical survey of this peninsula of “inner fragmentation and outer 
accessibility” is followed by a description of the Balkan peoples and by a one- 
hundred-page history of the area from Byzantium to World War II. This intro- 
ductory section is sprinkled with observations on the effects of Balkan society and 
history on contemporary problems. It concludes with an economic survey empha- 
sizing the endemic poverty of the peasantry. 

Developments during World War II are taken largely country by country; 
here the most interesting sections are on the partition of Yugoslavia under Nazi 
domination, on the Tito-Mihailovich controversy, and on the Yugoslav influence 
in organizing Albanian Communists. For Westerners perhaps the most instruc- 
tive part recounts how Communists achieved domination between 1944 and 1948, 
and particularly how in Rumania and Bulgaria they splintered and destroyed the 
leadership of other parties. Meanwhile Russian political and economic influence 
—the latter especially through joint companies like the Sov-Roms in Rumania— 
increased apace. Albania emerged as a “satellite’s satellite,” dependent on Yugo- 
slavia, The analysis of the Soviet-Yugoslav dispute and its repercussions is well 
done. For the years since 1944, Wolff gives as much space to economic as to 
political analysis, probing the difficulties of forced collectivization and industrial 
development. Nor does he omit international disputes, some of which reveal 
pointedly that Balkan Communists cannot forget their nationalism. 
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In a way it is too bad that Professor Wolff did not have, when he wrote, the 
full Yalta documents and Krushchev's speech to the twentieth party congress. 
The latter would have furnished him Stalin’s magnificent dictum: “I will shake 
my little finger—and there will be no more Tito,” But it is a tribute to Wolff’s 
book that such revelations would change nothing essential in it. He wrote in 
1954, adding in the summer of 1955 an epilogue which adumbrates the recent 
Yugoslav-Russian rapprochement. 

In spots the account is crammed with names of Balkan politicians and parties 
which will make hard sledding for the uninitiated reader. But other passages are 
clear and even entertaining. Balkan specialists will find occasional points or omis- 
sions with which to quarrel. The author seems somewhat more at home in 
Rumania and Yugoslavia than in Bulgaria. But this is a painstaking work; though 
footnotes are held to a minimum, authorities are frequently cited in the text, and 
a good bibliographical essay is appended. This is obviously not the last word on 
the recent history of the four countries, but it is certainly now the best. 


George Washington University Roprric H. Davison 


Far Eastern History 


FAR EASTERN POLITICS IN THE POSTWAR PERIOD. By Harold M. 
Vinacke, University of Cincinnati. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 


1956. Pp. xii, 497. $5.00.) 


“Tye climate of American opinion” on Far Eastern affairs during the past 
decade has multiplied many times the perils of the contemporary historian whose 
function even in periods of “normalcy” is difficult enough. Thus the appearance of 
Far Eastern Politics in the Postwar Period is doubly welcome, for it is not only 
a convenient, detailed survey but also a temperate narrative so unlike the mon- 
strous propaganda of recent years as to suggest the study of some remote time 
rather than the contemporary scene. 

Of its approximately 500 pages slightly more than 100 are given to the his- 
torical background setting of 1945. Here the author deals in compressed form 
with: “The Rise and Fall of the Japanese Empire,” “Power Relationships in the 
Far East before 1945,” and “The Kuomintang Period of the Chinese Revolution.” 
The remainder of the study, save for a brief chapter of conclusions, ranges across 
the whole area of the Far East, 1945-1955, treating such major fields as: Com- 
munism in China, the People's Republic, the Korean war, imperialism and 
nationalism in Indochina, postwar Thailand, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, and 
the Philippines, and concludes with extensive treatment of postwar Japan. 

The major contribution of this study is its presentation of the essential de- 
tailed narrative extracted from the great mass of contemporary and confusing evi- 
dence available. Each chapter contains a selected bibliography chosen with dis- 
crimination. The usefulness of the volume would have been greatly increased by 
an adequate documentation throughout the text, 
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The study is not easy reading nor is the style enlivened by the color, the emo- 
tion, the tragedy, or the accomplishments of the past ten years. The student who 
wishes to feel the action, the conflict of Far Eastern revolution, will not find it in 
these pages. What he will find is a careful factual narrative, a valuable source for 
reference, and an interpretation marked by such restraint as at times to becloud 
violent issues rather than to highlight them. 


Duke University Pau H. CLYDE 


American Histoty 


THE COLONIAL AMERICAN IN BRITAIN. By William L. Sachse. (Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin Press. 1956. Pp. ix, 290. $5.50.) 


Ir is difficult to avoid the unpatriotic conclusion that a very large proportion 
(perhaps, even, a majority) of the people who settled the British colonies of 
North America, especially those of the first generation who had first-hand knowl- 
edge of the Old World, would have eagerly forsaken their American homes and 
returned whence they had come had it been financially or, in some cases, legally 
possible for them to have done so. Many had come, like thousands of European 
emigrants in the nineteenth century, with the clear intent to return as soon as they 
had amassed money and property enough (or both) to join the ranks of the 
“gentlemen”—or at least of the wealthy tradesmen—of their homeland. Others 
had come, of course, for conscience’s sake—voluntarily, as in the case of the 
English and many of the Scots and Germans, or involuntarily, as in the case 
of the French Huguenots and some others, But even among those who had left 
their homelands for religious “freedom,” many would have gladly returned to 
risk their souls’ salvation among the known hazards of prelacy, popery, idolatry, 
and persecution in preference to the wild, ill-regulated, formless, dangerous, rude, 
unpredictable, and uncivilizing forces of colonial life. Death cut short the hopes 
of many; poverty and hard luck born of a lack of initial capital, ineptitude, and 
poor planning left many more disillusioned and sick at heart, “stuck” in the 
American wilderness. John Dunton, in his Letters from New England, wrote that 
colonists in the Massachusetts Bay, “even to their 80th year,” were “still pleasing 
themselves with hopes of returning to England.” Such hopes were by no means 
confined to the people of the Bay Colony nor, for that matter, to the English 
colonists alone. 

Professor Sachse presents 207 pages, buttressed with 65 pages more of foot- 
notes, devoted to those American colonists who, by one means and another and 
for one reason and another, managed to return to Europe and to stay there 
permanently or, more frequently, to make one or more visits to their homeland, 
some of which were of several years’ duration. Attention is focused almost solely 
upon English colonists who returned to England, although a few visited Scot- 
land or Ireland and even made something of the Grand Tour of the Continent. 
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They consisted, generally, of students who went to England for their education; 
Anglicans who went to London to receive holy orders; sectarian missionaries 
(mostly Quakers); colonial agents dispatched on official business; land specu- 
lators; merchants; persons seeking political preferment; emissaries seeking aid for 
charitable and educational enterprises; men of science, letters, and arts; pre- 
Revolutionary patriots petitioning for colonial rights; and Loyalists of the 
American Revolution. Most of these were persons of means (their own or the 
public’s); very few belonged to that larger, despairing element referred to above, 
nearly all of whom were doomed to remain in the colonies and to become the 
immediate forefathers of the United States of America. 

There is much information about the perils of ocean voyages, the rising costs 
of transport, where colonials stayed in London, the favorite inns and coffee-houses, 
the clubs, the places visited, etc. American colonials seemed to do about the same 
things that tourists do today. Professor Sachse finds Anglophilism widespread 
in the colonies until the eve of the Revolution. Some colonials who visited Eng- 
land after about 1765 appeared to believe that the homeland was becoming 
decadent; but most of them still considered England “home” even after the 
Revolution. 

This is a meticulous, detailed, solidly founded, matter-of-fact book. It is unfor- 
tunate, perhaps, that the book fails to impart the emotional aspects of “going 
home” or of yearning to return “home” that so patently affected large segments of 
the colonial population. 


University of Ilinois Raymonp P, STEARNS 


TRAVELS IN THE OLD SOUTH: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. Volume I, THE 
FORMATIVE YEARS, 1527-1783: FROM THE SPANISH EXPLORA- 
TIONS THROUGH THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Volume II, THE 
EXPANDING SOUTH, 1750-1825: THE OHIO VALLEY AND THE 
COTTON FRONTIER. Edited by Thomas D. Clark, [The American Explora- 
tion and Travel Series, No. 19.] (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
1956. Pp, xix, 330; xv, 292. $20.00 the set.) 


SEvERAL years ago the University of Oklahoma Press published E. Merton 
Coulter’s Travels in the Confederate States (1948) in its “American Exploration 
and Travel Series.” Chronology recovers lost prestige in the first and second vol- 
umes of southern travel bibliography which Thomas D. Clark and his associates 
have been compiling for a dozen years. Seven historians—A. B. Thomas, Hugh 
T. Lefler, Lester J. Cappon, John D. Barnhart, William B. Hamilton, Walter B. 
Posey, and Culver H. Smith—have contributed period-regional segments to the 
present installment. Five hundred and seventy entries are listed for the three- 
century span; nearly four hundred of them are for its last seventy-five years. 

Among observers of early southern life and institutions were explorers, soldiers, 
land hunters, and immigrant agents; Quaker, Anglican, and Catholic mission- 
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aries; teachers, farmers, and merchants; political philosophers and sightseers; 
surveyors, physicans, and scientists. Many of them were Americans, but British, 
French, Spanish, German, Dutch, and other foreigners made valuable reports on 
what they saw and experienced, often surpassing natives in accuracy and com- 
prehensiveness. Travelers wrote about the long ocean voyage to America; the 
habits, religious practices, and intertribal warfare of the Indians; the conflict 
between homeland and colonies; governmental structure, public officials, and 
democracy; brickmaking, shipbuilding, and flour manufacturing; staple crops, 
agricultural methods, and Negro slavery; flatboats on the western waters, over- 
land travel conditions, inns, and taverns; social experiments and social affairs of 
the pioneers; George Washington (“America’s most notable tourist attraction”), 
Jefferson and Monticello, Madison, and George Mason; natural history, diseases, 
and a hundred and one other subjects that stimulated thought or aroused curiosity. 

The travel bibliographies are designed, the general editor asserts, solely for 
scholars in search of eyewitness evidence of life in southern commonwealths, Some 
slight changes in form have been made since the publication of the Confederate 
volume, the editor has made a more systematic search for other editions of anno- 
tated titles, and the entries have been lengthened from a half-page average to 
nearly a page. The annotations in the present volumes vary from a few lines to 
two or three pages, and include biographical notes, the circumstances of authors’ 
travels, their itineraries, and the nature and value of their works, The critical 
appraisals are often masterpieces of evaluation. Industry, painstaking search for 
accurate data, critical and precise presentation are apparent in every segment. A 
few errors and inconsistencies are of no great consequence, and the editor’s 
modest disclaimer of completeness accentuates the volumes’ fundamental worth, 
which straggling omissions of titles and reprints could hardly destroy. 

A compiler comments that “most of those travel accounts that escape the gen- 
eral censure of worthlessness and unreliability are written either by persons who 
settled down in some particular locality for a generous period or by persons who 
were learned and skilled in some field of knowledge.” Scientists’ reports were 
meritorious “even when they stray[ed] into fields outside their specialty.” With 
some notable exceptions, sojourners’ accounts in these volumes as well as in later 
generations were more illuminating than the recordings of tourists who traveled 
fast and who were likely to be impressed with the unusual and the bizarre. Collec- 
tively, the books and pamphlets of sojourners and tourists illustrate almost every 
phase of “southern” life. It should be understood that during much of the period 
covered by Volumes I and II travelers were writing about an area that was 
southern only in latitude and about people who had not yet developed an aware- 
ness of southernism. The compilers do not indicate when travelers began to 
sense a sectional distinctiveness; perhaps visitors before 1825 saw little evidence 
of southern consciousness. 


University of Oregon WENDELL HoLmes STEPHENSON 
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JAMES WILSON, FOUNDING FATHER, 1742-1798. By Charles Page Smith. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for Institute of Early Ameri- 
can History and Culture. 1956. Pp. xii, 426. $7.50.) 


Many students of the Revolutionary period have called the contributions of 
James Wilson to the attention of historians—Randolph Adams’ Selected Political 
Essays of James Wilson, Julian Boyd's superb sketch of Wilson's career in the 
Dictionary of American Biography, and Irving Brant’s evaluation of Wilson as 
second only to Madison in the formation of the Constitution, to name the most 
obvious, Professor Smith's volume, however, is the first published, full-length 
biography. 

On the whole, the allotment of space given by Professor Smith to various phases 
of Wilson's career is balanced. The book can be divided into four almost equal 
parts: the period before 1780; the 1780’s until the Constitutional Convention; the 
formation and adoption of the Constitution; and Wilson’s later years. The narra- 
tive moves smoothly, although it could be tightened in places—the discussion of 
the Stamp Act and Wilson’s role in the Continental Congress are good examples 
—where too much general history interrupts rather than adds to the biography. 

Professor Smith contributes the most when writing about the personal side of 
Wilson. We now know somewhat more about Wilson’s youth and education, we 
see his home life in clearer perspective, and we have a sharper picture of his final 
tragic months when, harassed by creditors, he retreats to North Carolina to spend 
the last days of his life, broken in body and spirit. In addition, Professor Smith, 
quite properly, lays stress upon the mind of Wilson, In this respect, Wilson’s finest 
hour comes in constitution-making, which the author clearly recognizes by devot- 
ing the better part of five chapters to tracing Wilson’s significant role point by 
point. Throughout the book the author frequently credits the Enlightenment 
with influencing Wilson’s ideas, but this generalization is rather drastically modi- 
fied in a summary paragraph (p. 261). 

Other parts of this biography are less satisfactory. When the author writes of 
Wilson the lawyer and particularly Wilson the speculator, the results are disap- 
pointing. The account of Wilson’s land dealings, to cite an instance, lacks sub- 
stance; and there is little investigation, except in the most general fashion, as to 
precisely why and how Wilson’s personal fortunes became so tangled. Equally dis- 
turbing is the author’s tendency to claim too much for Wilson, for it leads to dis- 
tortion. Broader investigation, for example, would correct several factual assertions 
made with respect to Wilson’s part in the debate on finance in the Continental 
Congress in 1783, and a more exact reading of the evidence would modify certain 
emphases in the discussion of the Bank of North America. The absence of a bibli- 
ography, from the scholar’s point of view, is also regrettable. This is especially 
true of manuscript materials, for the papers of Wilson are limited and a biogra- 
pher, as a result, is compelled to research exhaustively in the personal papers of 
many of Wilson’s contemporaries. 
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Professor Smith’s understanding biography is important in placing renewed 
emphasis upon the contributions Wilson made to his country. However, to place 
Wilson among the first rank of the Revolutionary generation is, perhaps, to miss 
the essential irony of his career, that a man of second rank was desperately ambi- 
tious to be accepted by his contemporaries as a man of first rank—but without 
success, 


Northwestern University CLARENCE L. Ver STEEG 


CHIEF JUSTICE JOHN MARSHALL: A REAPPRAISAL. Edited by W. Mel- 
ville Jones, Director, Marshall Bicentennial Program, College of William and 
Mary. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1956. Pp. xviii, 195. $3.00.) 


Tus excellent book includes nine papers presented as part of the Marshall 
bicentennial program at William and Mary. Following prefatory material by the 
editor, Chief Justice Warren, and Professor Carl B. Swisher, the topics fall into 
three parts: “Marshall and His Times,” with papers by David J. Mays, Arthur N. 
Holcombe, and Irving Brant; “Judicial Review,” by F. D. G. Ribble and Charles 
Fairman; “Some Special Contributions of Marshall to the Law,” by Julius 
Goebel, Jr., Joseph Dorfman, George L. Haskins, and Donald G. Morgan. All the 
contributors are well-known scholars, and their papers are worthy of their authors 
and of their subject. 

This “reappraisal” does not substantially alter the generally held picture of 
the great chief justice, though many interesting facets of his career are newly 
brought into prominence. Thus Holcombe points out that Marshall’s chief reason 
for supporting the new Constitution was to augment veterans’ benefits and to 
provide “greater security to the special interests of businessmen and property 
owners” (pp. 27-28). Unlike Jefferson, he had little concern for religious free- 
dom, social reform, or the Bill of Rights (pp. 28, 89). However, he was not a 
pro-British ultraconservative like Fisher Ames, George Cabot, Theodore Sedg- 
wick, and Alexander Hamilton, but a moderate conservative of the John Adams 
stamp, even opposing the Alien and Sedition laws as politically suicidal (pp. 30-31, 
91). Mays describes the political background of Marshall’s youth, emphasizing the 
degree to which the landed aristocracy “joined” the Revolution in order to retain 
control of the state government after separation from England (p. 16). Marshall 
was never an advocate of democracy. In pessimistic mood he wrote, “I fear, and 
there is no opinion more degrading to the dignity of man, that those have truth 
on their side who say that man is incapable of governing himself” (p. 33). 

Brant emphasizes that, because purchase-money notes for the Fairfax property 
had to be met, Marshall’s acceptance or refusal of public office during the period 
1793-1800 was dictated by mercenary motives. He accepted appointment as envoy 
to France, at a profit of $15,000, “a year’s income almost equal to the combined 
salaries of the President and his entire Cabinet” (p. 44). Other offices he was 
obliged to refuse. Had he not had debts to pay, Marshall might have been Secre- 
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tary of State at the beginning of the Adams administration, and his political 
adroitness might have changed the course of history by preventing the internal 
collapse of the Federalist party. 

Dean Ribble points out that “political review,” operating through local party 
politics and the power of the Senate, still protects “states” rights” even if the 
Supreme Court's recent self-restraint has cut down the area of “judicial review” 
(p. 76). Fairman stresses that “Our federal system offers, not one simple choice 
between national authority and state sovereignty, but rather a wide range of 
devices.” Like Marshall, “we must employ all our imagination and resourceful- 
ness to fashion the arrangements best suited to the problems of our time” (p. 85). 

Goebel lays an ax to the myth that Marshall was not competent in handling 
legal precedents but relied on Story for his citations (pp. ror, 116, 120). Dorfman 
and Haskins describe Marshall’s concern for property and commerce. Morgan 
analyzes the influence of Marshall’s colleagues on the course of Supreme Court 
decisions, dispelling the idea that the other members of the Court were nonenti- 
ties without influence. 

Historians as well as lawyers will enjoy this book and rejoice that the lapse 
of two centuries since Marshall’s birth has called it forth. 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania Epwarp DumBAuLD 


THE FIRST REPUBLICANS: POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND PUBLIC 
POLICY IN THE PARTY OF JEFFERSON AND MADISON, By Stuart 
Gerry Brown, Professor of Citizenship and American Culture, Maxwell School 
of Citizenship, Syracuse University. (Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press. 
1954. Pp. vii, 186. $3.00.) 


In this admirable study Professor Brown traces the guiding ideas that moti- 
vated certain of the founding fathers, notably what might be called the “liberals” 
of the Revolutionary period, These were, in the first place, Jefferson and Madison, 
and also Mason, Paine, Gallatin, and Monroe. This group of remarkable men— 
the “first Republicans”-—were not only the architects of the American Republic 
but also, as Professor Brown so clearly demonstrates, the theorists of the American 
democracy. Indeed, their actions were guided by fundamental political theories 
and assumptions about human nature as it operates in organized society. This 
was especially true of the two most famous statesmen-intellectuals of the period: ` 
Jefferson and Madison. 

At bottom, their ideas derived from Locke and were first given eloquent ex- 
pression in America by an Englishman, Thomas Paine. His Common Sense 
was the best-seller of its day and had an immeasurable impact upon America at 
the most critical moment of its nascent history. Paine’s writings deeply im- 
pressed leading Americans, including the greatest of them, George Washington, 
whom Professor Brown curiously ignores. Yet it is well known that General 
Washington was guided by republican ideas which he held with as much con- 
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viction as, say, James Madison. Although this has not been sufficiently pointed 
out in the past, an analysis of Washington's writings, especially in the realm of 
political and religious liberty, shows him to be closer to the Jeffersonian Repub- 
licans than to many of his Federalist colleagues. 

The theory of republican government which guided the thought and action 
of the men who dominated the federal government between 1801 and 1825 con- 
sisted, according to Professor Brown, of nine elements. These were: the belief 
that human nature is capable of improvement; human beings had inalienable 
rights; governments arise by consent of the governed; acceptance of limitations 
on personal liberties in order to achieve social stability; retention of the right 
to change the “social contract”; the right of the majority to govern and of the 
minority to consent; property-ownership as a measure of civic and social re- 
sponsibility; no right for any government to legislate its own interest at the ex- 
pense of posterity; the value of government is to be measured “by the extent to 
which it secures equality of opportunity for individuals and protects civil rights 
and liberties.” Professor Brown might have added another element to his sum- 
mary, namely, Madison’s basic notion that the way to secure freedom in any 
society is to distribute rather than concentrate power in all possible fields, eco- 
nomic, political, and religious. As he used to. put it, the more religious sects 
there are the more secure they are in their freedom to worship, since no one 
church would be in a position to dominate the rest. 

All in all, this is a fine and, indeed, invaluable book for the student of his- 
tory, political science, and society in general. It is learned, lucid, concise, and 
always fair. The only criticism that a scholar may have is that the book lacks 
an index, 


New School for Social Research SauL K. PADOVER 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, Volume 
IV, PHILOSOPHY [CONCLUDED], FINE ARTS. Compiled by E. Milli- 
cent Sowerby. (Washington, D.C.: Library of Congress. 1955. Pp. viii, 568. 
$6.25.) 


For the scope and method of this truly monumental undertaking one may 
refer to the reviews of the preceding volumes (AHR, LVIII (July, 1953], 930 
and LIX [April, 1954], 638). Volume IV contains the last part of the chapters 
dealing with “Philosophy” (chaps. xxv-xxIx) and the chapters treating of the 
“Fine Arts” (xxx-xxxvum), altogether 952 items, from 3663 to 4615. 

Under “Philosophy,” which naturally is taken by Jefferson in its eighteenth- 
century sense, are included the chapters entitled “Mathematics,” “Physico- 
Mathematics,” “Astronomy,” and “Geography.” They bring out aspects of Jeffer- 
son’s interests often overlooked by his biographers. Despite his practical bent, 
the Sage of Monticello did not neglect the theoretical side of the sciences. Under 
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“Pure arithmetic” (3663-3700) and “Pure geometry” (3701-18) are listed the 
standard works available at the time, thus supporting Jefferson's contention that 
“my own attachment to the exact sciences has made them the principal enjoy- 
ment of my leisure hours” (to Dufief, Dec. 26, 1812). The section on geography 
is extraordinarily rich (3818-4172). Ancient and modern geography are well 
represented, but, as could be expected of a citizen of the world who remained in- 
tensely American, Jefferson took particular care to gather as complete a library 
of Americana as he was able to obtain, including early works which even at that 
time were not easily found (3959-4172). The firsthand materials discovered and 
reproduced by Miss Sowerby for some of the articles in that section constitute 
small. monographs written in Jefferson's own words. Such are the comments 
on the Notes on Virginia, Chastellux, Volney, and Lewis and Clark. 

The part dealing with the fine arts calls for some remarks. The articles on 
architecture (4225-29) amply confirm the views of Fiske Kimball on the 
competence of Jefferson, the importance and choice of the items being particu- 
larly to be noted, The articles on gardening treat, in fact, of landscape gardening, 
which is a form of architecture, and should not prevent one from referring to 
Betts's edition of Thomas Jefferson’s Garden Book. Similarly it will be felt that 
the list of books on the fine arts (4230-49) hardly justifies Jefferson’s conten- 
tion that he was “an enthusiast on the subject of the arts.” The same reserva- 
tion applies to the items on music (4250-61), very few of which were entered 
in the catalogue of books sold to Congress, while Jefferson certainly owned a 
large number of musical compositions. The sequence of the chapters on litera- 
ture (4262-4615) might well puzzle a modern bibliographer. Some of the titles 
undoubtedly reflect Jefferson’s literary taste, such as the collections of Homer’s 
and Shakespeare’s editions and the works of the “ancient poets.” The choice of 
the modern and contemporary writers is probably less significant and certainly 
less systematic. One must note, however, the place occupied by American authors, 
who seldom obtained recognition in the college libraries of the time. Omissions 
as well as inclusions might well give pause to the biographers of Jefferson. Un- 
fortunately, literary comments are exceedingly scarce in his correspondence and 
he seldom expressed any opinion of the authors he mentioned. For more limited 
but more’ precise indications one still has to resort to the thin “Commonplace 
Book of Philosophers and Poets” preserved in the Library of Congress and pub- 
lished under the title The Literary Bible of Thomas Jefferson (Baltimore, 1928). 
For an over-all discussion of the value of the catalogue as a contribution toward 
a better understanding of Jefferson’s mind one must wait for the last volume, 
which will contain an index, additions, and errata, But already all the Jefferso- 
nians owe a great debt of gratitude to the bibliographer for throwing new light 
on some facets of the multitudinous personality of the great American whose 
interests and curiosity were world-wide. 


Princeton University GILBERT CHINARD 
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FREEDOM'S FETTERS: THE ALIEN AND SEDITION LAWS AND 
AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES. By James Morton Smith. [Cornell 
Studies in Civil Liberty.] (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1956, Pp. xv, 464. 
$5.00.) 


Ten years ago it could be correctly said that very little that was really new 
had been written on the Federalist age in the previous thirty years. Since then 
there has been a renewal of interest in that period and our understanding has 
been much improved by the significant work of a dozen or more scholars. Now 
comes James Morton Smith with a bright torch to illumine other dark corners. 
His work is solidly grounded on the Annals of Congress, contemporary news- 
papers, court records, and private papers. 

In his introductory chapter Mr. Smith deals with the central theme of the 
political history of Federalism—its logical development into the “authoritarian 
alien and sedition system.” Chapters -vim detail the passage of the Naturaliza- 
tion, Alien, and Sedition Acts, admirably summarizing the arguments in the 
Congress. The question of the meaning of the “general welfare” clause of the 
Constitution was exhausted by the debaters, Federalists arguing that it was an 
extension of power while Republicans urged that it was merely a limitation on 
the power to tax. The tone of the debate was often shocking, just as we are often 
shocked by legislators’ verbal excesses in any other age of passion. Mr. Smith 
establishes a new emphasis by his clear showing that President John Adams con- 
tributed very much to the creation of the national excitement during which a 
Sedition Act could be temporarily popular. This he did by his numerous public 
replies to addresses from warmly partisan public meetings called in reaction to 
the “XYZ Affair.” (It might have been added that the President leaned very 
heavily on the European dispatches of the Department of State’s chief “expert” 
on Jacobinism, John Quincy Adams, who was at no time stationed in France.) 

Chapters 1x-xvir describe the enforcement of the acts. It seems no longer pos- 
sible to doubt that nearly all of the prosecutions were political, or personally 
vengeful, or both, and this description fits the conduct of the judges as well as 
the executive officers. Judges Samuel Chase and William Paterson were pecu- 
liarly unjudicial and vindictive. It is also surprising to notice the myopic lack of 
fraternity among publishers. Not only did administration organs exult at the 
suppression of rival newspapers but they even instigated prosecutions, although 
the prosecutors were nullifying the constitutional right of newspapers to practice 
political criticism. All completed prosecutions were in courts, but there was an 
abortive proposal to try William Duane, editor of the Philadelphia Aurora, at 
the bar of the Senate, for breach of privilege. This suggestion seems eccentric to 
Mr. Smith, but is well within our legislative tradition. The only reason today’s 
contempt-of-Congress proceedings go to court is to save the time of the Congress. 
The Congress could arrest, try, convict, and incarcerate in its own dungeons, in 
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every such case from 1789 until now, without reference to attorney general or 
judge, if it chose to do so. 

As a result of Mr. Smith’s work the passionate debate on national security in 
the Federal years need not be restudied in the foreseeable future. By and large, 
this book is recommended with but a single reservation: the index is not 
a trustworthy guide to the contents. 

Mr. Smith has taught a great moral. The punishment of political critics for 
the crime of being political critics did not silence the opposition to Federalism. 
Indeed, the publicity of their trials gained them greater readership than before. 
Finally, the concluding chapter proves, if proof is needed, that the sense of the 
American community in the Revolutionary generation was that the guarantees 
of free speech and free press were positive—they did not merely forbid prior 
censorship but, affirmatively, were intended to assure the proper information and 
correction necessary to the functioning of a government of a free people. 


University of Notre Dame MARSHALL SMELSER 


CHARLES BEARD AND THE CONSTITUTION: A CRITICAL ANALY- 
SIS OF “AN ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION.” By Robert E. Brown. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1956. 
Pp. v, 219. $3.50.) 


Ever since its appearance in 1913, Beard's An Economic Interpretation of 
the Constitution of the United States has engendered different opinions. Though 
William E. Dodd acclaimed the volume in this Review (XIX, 162-63) as “extra- 
ordinarily stimulating” and felt “the author has certainly succeeded beyond the 
promises of his preface,” a historian of equal eminence, John B. Latané, wrote 
elsewhere that in “this deliberate attempt to upset all our traditional ideas as to 
the nature and purposes of the men who formed our national government,” Dr. 
Beard “signally fails to prove his main theses.” Now R, E. Brown attempts the 
first full-scale analysis of this controversial volume. His dissection of Beard’s work 
chapter by chapter reveals the thoroughness of the detail. Brown’s chief em- 
phasis is on Beard’s historical methods. Such an examination is certainly called 
for. He concludes in sum that Beard’s argument in places is inherently incon- 
sistent, that Beard quoted out of context or omitted quotations damaging to his 
case, that he relied primarily upon secondary works, that his resort to such sources 
as he utilized was chronologically faulty, that he drew conclusions from evidence 
that he himself admitted did not exist, that he used key words like “coup d’état” 
and “disfranchised” without precise definition, that he often substituted inference 
and innuendo for fact. Brown concludes, “If historians accept the Beard thesis, 
. .. they must do so with the full knowledge that their acceptance is founded on 
an ‘act of faith,’ not an analysis of historical method, or that they are indulging 
in a ‘noble dream’ not history.” Among the dangers confronting authors of works 
like this under review is that the momentum of belligerence may carry them into 
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objecting to everything and that they may be contaminated by the methodolog- 
ical errors they are criticizing. In my estimation Brown has not entirely escaped 
this second hazard. But when all reservations have been made, the evidence he 
assembles is impressive, and American historians, particularly those who have 
given lectures or written books based on the Beard thesis, ignore Brown’s book at 
their peril. It is impossible to summarize or paraphrase this evidence in a brief 
review. 

What hypothesis does Brown substitute for the “economic determinism” which 
was neither as primary in the case of the Constitution nor as single in form as 
Beard thought? For his part Brown asserts that the country at the time of the 
Constitutional Convention was predominantly middle class and politically demo- 
cratic and that the work of the founders reflected this milieu. In 1940 Professor 
Arthur N. Holcombe, for one, somewhat anticipated this thesis in his The Mid- 
dle Classes in American Politics. It will be interesting to see whether American 
historians will quickly surrender a doctrine so many of them have cherished and 
taught. Perhaps it will hasten the reorientation if we realize that “Uncle Charlie” 
welcomed controversy in which he gave and asked no quarter. I believe he would 
have relished Brown’s hard-hitting volume; whether, in the face of the evidence 
here presented, he would have retreated from his original position is a surmise 
of a different color. At least the present reviewer recalls that, in the early thirties, 
he received a personal letter from Beard reflecting the master’s dissatisfaction 
with “economic” factors as explanation for things in general and expressing a 
preference for emphasis upon “political” interests and considerations. 


Bowdoin College Epwarp C. KIrkLAND 


LINCOLN RECONSIDERED: ESSAYS ON THE CIVIL WAR ERA. By 
David Donald. (New York: Alfred A, Knopf. 1956. Pp. xiii, 200, xiv. $3.00.) 


Proressor David Donald, whose past research has enlarged the factual front- 
iers of Lincoln literature, thinks that the time has come to halt, or to hold tem- 
porarily in abeyance, further research in the Civil War field, and to assess the 
meaning of the vast collection of knowledge we now possess, As he expresses it, 
scholars of the period should change their emphasis: “concentrate less upon un- 
covering some long-forgotten body of manuscripts and more upon rethinking the 
basic issues of the Age of Lincoln.” 

Thinking about the Civil War era is the task to which Mr. Donald devotes 
himself in his little book, Lincoln Reconsidered. As a secondary objective, he has 
sought to apply to Civil War historiography the tools and methods of the re- 
lated social sciences, previously employed in evaluating other areas of American 
history by other young historians. Consisting of articles by the author which 
have appeared in various journals, the book is really a collection of essays deal- 
ing with the Lincoln theme. It has, nevertheless, a surprising unity; only the 
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last essay, “Toward a Western Literature, 1820-60,” seems to be tenuously con- 
nected with the others. 

The titles of the nine essays indicate both the content of the book and the 
techniques and objectives of the author. Two chapters, “Getting Right with Lin- 
coln” and “The Folklore Lincoln,” deal with the Lincoln legend and the Lincoln 
symbol, and represent an attempt to utilize the methods of the cultural anthropol- 
ogists and folklorists. “Herndon and Mrs. Lincoln” examines the myths and 
realities of Lincoln’s domestic life. In “Toward a Reconsideration of Abolition- 
ists,” Mr. Donald, employing the tools of the social psychologists, suggests that 
the motivating force behind abolitionism was the social frustration of members of 
old Northeast families in an industrial society. “Abraham Lincoln and the Ameri- 
can Pragmatic Tradition” treats Lincoln’s political philosophy in sensible fashion. 
A particularly penetrating piece is “Refighting the Civil War,” which relates 
military history to cultural patterns and shows the influence of Jomini upon Civil 
War strategists. Finally, there are two essays on Lincoln’s leadership in the war: 
“A, Lincoln, Politician” and “The Radicals and Lincoln.” In the latter, Mr. Don- 
ald asserts—with the certainty of arousing dissent—that the Radical Republicans 
were not a cohesive or a consistent faction and that the differences between them 
and Lincoln have been exaggerated by historians, notably by the reviewer. 

Lincoln Reconsidered is a solid work, in many ways a brilliant one. Its ranging 
opinions deserve to be pondered by all scholars in the field, In the publisher’s 
blurb, the adjective “seminal” is used, and the term is not an exaggeration. 


Louisiana State University T. Harry WILLIAMS 


LINCOLN’S SONS. By Ruth Painter Randall. (Boston: Little, Brown and 
. Company. 1956. Pp. xvi, 373. $5.00.) 


Tus is an effort to recover the personality and lives of Lincoln’s four sons— 
Eddie who died at the age of four in Springfield, Willie at twelve in the White 
House, Tad at eighteen in Chicago in 1871, and Robert at eighty-three in Ver- 
mont in 1926, It is more than the story of these four sons for, as Mrs. Randall 
points out, the father and mother cannot be relegated to minor roles, This is also 
a moving story of intimate, happy family affairs, of complex family relationships, 
and finally of high tragedy. It helps to round out immeasurably the picture of 
Lincoln the President. 

The Lincolns coddled their children. The father, anticipating a later attitude 
toward child rearing, thought it more important for them to be loved and in- 
dulged than to be disciplined. Consequently Willie and Tad and the Taft chil- 
dren ran wild in the White House. Tad was the “wildcat” of the gang who could 
always be counted on for original “plans.” Through the lively play of these chil- 
dren, Mrs. Randall contributes largely to a better understanding of all life inside 
the executive mansion. 

After the family left Washington, the portrait of Tad, as he grew into adoles- 
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cence in Chicago and abroad, becomes somewhat blurred, obviously because of 
a dearth of material. On the other hand, the portrait of Robert emerges clearer 
than ever before. To this previous enigma, Mrs. Randall devotes the last three 
chapters, in addition to liberal treatment in the earlier chapters while he was 
growing up. Her purpose is to portray Robert's developing personality primarily 
in relation to his father and mother, not to give a detailed narrative of his life as 
a lawyer, an opulent businessman, Secretary of War, and minister to England. 
Much of the snobbery formerly ascribed to Robert either melts away or is under- 
standably accounted for. But much of it continues to lurk between the author's 
lines, and one suspects that some of the judgments are the author's “feel” rather 
than the real, which more elaborate research might better have revealed. A 
thorough investigation in the future of his business and public career will un- 
doubtedly throw much more light on his personality. 

Among the interesting new materials here used is a letter of Leonard Swett 
from the David Davis collection describing Mrs. Lincoln's sanity trial, To tell the 
unsuspecting woman that she was to stand trial was a real terror, says Swett. Yet, 
as the evidence shows, he went about it with a minimum of tact and tenderness. 

This perceptive book, written with feeling and charm and delightful to read, 
is a major contribution to Lincoln literature. 


University of Virginia Epwarp YOUNGER 


THE CIVILIAN AND THE MILITARY. By Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr. (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp, xi, 340. $6.50.) 


Tue cold war has had many important by-products, Since it has prevented 
the usual postwar return of the American armed services to a status of compara- 
tive insignificance, one of these has been the prolongation of the period of severe 
criticism to which those services have traditionally been subjected following the 
nation’s ordeals by battle. To the literature of this current criticism Mr. Ekirch, 
professor of history at the American University and author of other works on 
different phases of the intellectual history of the United States, has contributed 
a careful survey of antimilitaristic thinking throughout American history. Al- 
though the title might seem to suggest a somewhat broader theme, Professor 
Ekirch does not attempt a general treatment of past efforts to outline the proper 
relationship between the military and civil arms of our government. He is con- 
tent to summarize the record of antimilitarism, which he is careful to distinguish 
from absolute pacifism. “Unlike the complete pacifist, who is opposed to all use 
of force, the antimilitarist may accept war and armies as a sometimes necessary 
evil, although he regards a large military establishment and conscript armies, even 
when needed, as a threat to the preservation of civil institutions of government” 
(p. vii). 

Beginning with a chapter on the colonial background, the author comes on to 
the founding fathers and then proceeds methodically to trace out the streams of 
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antimilitaristic thought which have risen and receded with each successive war in 
our history. Half the book is devoted to the period since 1goo, with one chapter 
recording the attack on the R.O.T.C, programs in the 1920’s and *30's. “Toward 
the Garrison State” is the heading for the final section on developments since 
World War II. In preparing his work Mr. Ekirch has made good use of the Con- 
gressional Record, congressional hearings, and other governmental documents, 
and the records of various antimilitaristic organizations such as the American 
Union against Militarism of the pre-World War I era. 

Professor Ekirch writes as an uncompromising antimilitarist, although he 
grants that the typical one “has opposed expansion overseas or intervention in 
world affairs” (p. vii). The story he telis shows clearly enough that Jefferson and 
others who have been of the author's general persuasion when out of power have 
changed their minds when charged with the responsibilities of office and forced 
to deal with the facts of international political life. But Mr. Ekirch does not choose 
to discuss in any detail the implications of such shifts or to consider whether the 
increase in the size and obligations of our present armed services may not neces- 
sarily produce in time certain modifications in outlook and a general improve- 
ment, if not a semi-civilianizing, of standard operating procedures, At times the 
reader may feel that the doctrinaire has prevailed over the historian, as when the 
author attempts to discredit recent public opinion polls which have regularly in- 
dicated popular support for conscription (p. 279). But within his chosen limits 
he has generally written with fully professional competence. He has undertaken to 
summarize the record of American antimilitaristic thinking and he has produced 
a readable and useful digest. 


University of Michigan MARSHALL KNAPPEN 


PATRIOTISM ON PARADE: THE STORY OF VETERANS AND 
HEREDITARY ORGANIZATIONS IN AMERICA, 1783-1900. By 
Wallace Evan Davies. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1955. Pp. x, 
388. $6.00.) 


Proressor Davies’ book is described in its subtitle, The Story of Veterans’ and 
Hereditary Organizations in America, 1783-1900; since, however, few such or- 
ganizations existed in the United States during the years from 1783 to 1865, that 
period is covered in one chapter of twenty-seven pages, and the rest of the book 
is devoted to the years from 1865 to 1900. For these years Professor Davies de- 
scribes or lists, if the count of this reviewer is correct, thirty-four veterans’ and 
twenty-eight hereditary organizations, ranging in size from the Grand Army of 
the Republic’s peak membership of 409,489, to groups with less than 500 mem- 
bers. He describes the composition and varied activities of the veterans’ and here- 
ditary organizations—activities such as, among others, social functions, efforts 
to influence the writing and selection of school textbooks, efforts by veterans’ 
groups to secure legislation favorable to veterans, the expression of “judgments 
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on public questions,” and the support of newspapers and magazines. Professor 
Davies estimates that there appeared “nearly seventy newspapers and magazines 
specifically catering to the new audiences opened up” by veterans’ and hereditary 
groups (p. 105). Finally, the book contains comments on the reaction of the rest 
of the nation to the veterans’ and hereditary organizations. No previous book 
covers the same ground as Patriotism on Parade, so far as this reviewer knows, 
and it is clear that this volume is based on extensive research in the sources, Some 
portions and some aspects of the story told in this book, however, have been dis- 
cussed in the published writings of Oliver, Glasson, McMurry, Pierce, Buck, 
Schlesinger, Gabriel, Heck, Wecter, Curti, and Dearing. Professor Davies makes 
careful acknowledgment of the writings of these authors, but the excellence of 
many of their studies reduces the contribution that even an able synthesis like 
Patriotism on Parade can make. 

This book has a number of admirable qualities, two of which can be noted 
in the space available here: the sense of historical perspective and the judicious 
interpretation which characterize it throughout. Professor Davies constantly re- 
lates his account of veterans’ and hereditary organizations to the social and in- 
tellectual trends in society at large, thus avoiding a parochial approach and placing 
his subject in realistic perspective. Similarly, he shows intelligent awareness of the 
problems involved in evaluating the organizations he studies, and he handles this 
problem of evaluation in an understanding fashion; the book does not contain the 
stereotyped judgments either of uncritical sympathizers with veterans’ and heredi- 
tary organizations or of uncritical antagonists of those organizations. Professor 
Davies evinces a historical outlook and temperament which could well serve as 
models for all historians. 

Patriotism on Parade would have been of greater value to its readers had it 
presented all the available evidence, or a systematic summary and analysis of all 
the available evidence, pertinent to its major generalizations. For example, the 
volume contains such important and interesting generalizations concerning the 
membership of veterans’ and hereditary organizations as these: that the members 
of veterans’ societies came from comparatively low income groups and did not 
possess a high level of formal education, while the members of the hereditary 
societies were drawn from propertied business and professional groups with a 
high level of formal education; and that the hereditary organizations drew their 
membership primarily from cities in the area extending from the District of 
Columbia to Massachusetts. It would have been worth while indeed had this 
volume contained a comprehensive summary and analysis (in tabular form if 
necessary) of all the available data bearing on these and its other significant gen- 
eralizations. Such a body of data would go far toward answering any questions 
concerning the validity of the generalizations contained in the book, and it would 
‘also serve as a mine of information for anyone interested in the subject now or in 
ithe future, 


‘University of Washington Tuomas J. Press 
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THE IRISH IN AMERICA, By Carl Wittke. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press. 1956. Pp. xi, 319. $5.00.) 


Tue Irish are among the best known of the immigrant groups that partici- 
pated in the settlement of the United States, Well back in the colonial period, 
individuals among them already made their presence felt in the New World; 
and the mass migration that began more than a century ago persisted until our 
own times, Furthermore, this group was not cut off as some others were by an 
unfamiliar language. The fact that they spoke and wrote English had a double 
meaning. It made them familiar to their contemporary neighbors; and it has left 
the sources for their history more accessible to American scholars than are those 
of most other immigrants. 

Yet, although a number of excellent monographic studies have dealt with par- 
ticular aspects of the Irish migration, there has been no comprehensive study of its 
character as a whole, Most of the writers who have dealt with the subject have 
brought to it a pietistic and anecdotal attitude not compatible with the methods 
of modern scholarship; and few trained historians have been aware of the im- 
portance of these problems. We are therefote most grateful to Dean Wittke for 
his pioneering effort to bring the story together in a lucid, undogmatic, and ob- 
jective manner, 

The volume focuses primarily upon the century between 1830 and 1930, There 
are a few scattered comments on the natives of Ireland in colonial America and 
there are also occasional observations on the more recent past. But the bulk of at- 
tention is properly given over to the period of high immigration of the mid- 
nineteenth century. A succession of topical chapters describes the role of the Irish 
hewcomers in various aspects of American life, economic, political, social, and 
cultural, Dean Wittke deals extensively with the usual aspects of the problem—the 
role of the immigrants in the economy and in government. But he also touches 
upon the less conventional phases—the labor movement, the professions, and the 
stage. In general, the work follows the lead of the well-known secondary mono- 
graphic accounts; but the author has, in addition, gone beyond these writings and 
has dipped into the primary sources deeply enough to enable him to speak with 
authority. 

There are a few significant omissions. It is surprising, for instance, to find 
no reference to the Ku Klux Klan, although earlier nativist movements are ade- 
quately treated. Again, much more might have been said about the fraternal and 
benevolent societies, which were the way to the development of the Irish-Ameri- 
can community. On specific points, also, one could question the interpretations of 
the author. Yet, on the whole, his judgment is sound and uncontroversial. 

The most serious limitation of the study springs from its episodic quality. 
Each topic is treated, in the chapter devoted to it, without much reference to its 
place in the whole story. There is no room therefore for the consideration of 
larger questions. To what extent was this movement similar to, or different from, 
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the migration of other peoples to the United States? What was the distinctive 
quality of Irish Catholicism? What was the character of the Irish integration in 
American life? Dean Wittke's book draws together the material for the answers, 
although it does not itself supply them. 


Harvard University Oscar HANDLIN 


THE GREAT BURLINGTON STRIKE OF 1888: A CASE HISTORY IN 
LABOR RELATIONS. By Donald L. McMurry. [Studies in Economic His- 
tory, published in co-operation with the Committee on Research in Economic 
History.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1956. Pp. x, 377. $6.00.) 


Tus is a pioneering book. In spite of the numerous works on American labor 
history, it remained for McMurry to write the first detailed, complete, and au- 
thoritative account of a major strike as seen from the perspective of each of the 
major participants, Access to the massive records of the Burlington and the Il- 
linois Central railroads gave him particularly full insight into the actions of the 
managements; available sources for the brotherhoods and government officials 
were public in nature and less copious. 

McMurry has sifted this mass of material with diligent eyes and a judicious 
head. The results justify his labor. He is able to show, for instance, that the Burl- 
ington management was convinced first that no strike would occur, later that a 
few agitators had misled the men, assumptions that both proved far wide of the 
mark. He shows that the strikers thought the railroad could not operate without 
them, a bit of conceit that had woeful results, He shows the schisms and conflicts 
within the labor forces, both within each brotherhood and among all the brother- 
hoods, and he shows similar schisms on the management side. We watch the 
president of the Burlington hand down suggestions and instructions which are 
sabotaged by his subordinates; we watch while the Illinois Central, for competi- 
tive reasons, takes actions which favor the Burlington strikers. And along with 
this, McMurry gives much information on labor injunctions, secondary boycotts, 
dynamite in labor disputes, the role of the Pinkertons, the staggering arrogance 
of corporate officials which was to be immortalized fifteen years later in George 
F. Baer’s dictum. 

In writing in detail about such a complex episode, the chief danger is probably 
incoherence and lack of focus. McMurry has guarded against this by adopting a 
largely topical organization. Thus he achieved clarity, but he also sacrificed some- 
thing: the excitement of a chess game in which each move is a countermove. By 
tidying up the story he has obscured the process and eliminated the turmoil and 
confusion of labor disputes, the enormous pressure on a man who must simul- 
taneously make decisions on six major problems even though he lacks the factual 
information to resolve any one of them, I am sorry, for instance, that McMurry 
does not show us the Burlington officials seeking to placate irate shippers, which 
must have been a major headache for them. 
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As an alternative route to coherence, McMurry might have considered giving 
a cast of characters with brief biographies, and a condensed chronology of events. 
These items would be very useful to the reader. 

Nonetheless, any faults this book may have are minor blemishes. If enough 
people read it, the water line of knowledge in this country, perhaps even of wis- 
dom, may rise perceptibly. 


New York, New York Ray GINGER 


LAISSEZ FAIRE AND THE GENERAL-WELFARE STATE: A STUDY 
OF CONFLICT IN AMERICAN THOUGHT, 1865-1901. By Sidney Fine. 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1956. Pp. x, 468. $7.50.) 


APPEARING very shortly after Richard Hofstadter’s Age of Reform and Hans 
B. Thorelli’s Federal Antitrust Policy, Dr. Fine’s study invites us to notice what 
a huge effort has been invested toward comprehending the modern domestic 
policy of the United States. A number of books, many of them written by econo- 
mists or lawyers, have analyzed the substance of economic events and policies: the 
development of the corporation, the history of individual businesses, the state and 
federal statutes and rulings which have established controls, and so on. Historians 
have tended to be circumstantial, probing into the backgrounds and tracing the 
continuities of policy and reform; and those specially interested in the history of 
ideas have scrutinized in detail the convictions which—from the time of Henry 
George and William Graham Sumner to that of Herbert Hoover and F. D. R.— 
impelled or restrained the shift from laissez faire to Progressive and New Deal 
measures. 

Entering a field where there are many workers, but where much remains to 
be done, Dr, Fine limits himself to the development of ideas, and, except for 
twenty-five pages in conclusion, to the period before 1900. The achievement which 
distinguishes his book from earlier writing of the same category is that he works 
both sides of the field: he discusses both laissez-faire ideas and general-welfare 
ones, and he is more objective about them than some predecessors have been. 
But the fault of the virtue of coverage is that he turns up hardly enough fact that 
is new or revisionist, or enough interpretation that is broad, to justify his re- 
markable labors. In the opening section of the book, for instance, in taking a long 
hard look at laissez-faire thought, he traverses a terrain of history of which sizable 
sectors have been surveyed by Dorfman and Hofstadter, and by Henry May, 
Benjamin Twiss, and Robert McCloskey, and more minutely subdivided areas by 
yet other investigators, Likewise in the major section of the book, where Fine 
examines the development of welfare-state ideas, he recapitulates the thought of 
Social Gospellers who have previously been well presented by Hopkins, May, and 
Abell. Yet from first to last the author (while acknowledging his predecessors) 
has examined the sources independently and perceptively, and at points, perhaps 
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best in his study of the ideas held by lawyers, social scientists, and philosophers 
in the universities, he reports fresh material, 

His subtitle to the contrary notwithstanding, Fine follows the intellectual his- 
torian's ancient procedure of categorizing representative thinkers, and sum- 
marizing or quoting from them. In pioneering a field, or in presenting it to 
beginners, this method often seems inevitable, But when a history of a conflict of 
thought is intended, a parade formation of ideas ceases to be very useful, for it is 
different from the battle march. In this book the discussion of the major pro- 
ponents of state action—Henry George, Edward Bellamy, Lawrence Cronlund, 
H. D. Lloyd, and others—is made to follow the three-chapter discussion of Social 
Gospellers and social scientists. This violates history: these reformers more often 
and more characteristically precipitated the new preachings and teachings than 
the other way round. 

Yet the virtue of broad scope and of vision of both sides of the question re- 
mains as always a virtue. The book is a solid and useful survey, a trustworthy 
statement of the forces of ideas which entered a historic combat, rather than a 
battle history. 


Johns Hopkins University CHARLES A, BARKER 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN PETROLEUM PIPELINES: A 
STUDY IN PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND PUBLIC POLICY, 1862-1906. 
By Arthur Menzies Johnson, Department of English, History, and Govern- 
ment, United States Naval Academy. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press for 
American Historical Association. 1956. Pp. xiii, 307. $4.50.) 


Tuts is a splendid book from several different points of view. It is a pioneer 
study, the first scholarly work to be published on the development of American 
petroleum pipelines from 1862 to 1906. The author has consulted and used a wide 
and rich variety of source materials and produced a readable, well-organized, and 
significant study. The book is adequately documented and contains a number 
of appropriate illustrations and maps. The objective of the author is to trace the 
development of petroleum pipelines from 1862 to 1906 and especially the growing 
conflict between private ownership of these lines and the public interest that led 
to state and federal regulation. He has admirably succeeded in accomplishing his 
purpose, One hopes that the author will continue his research and publish another 
volume on the years since 1906. Many more studies like this should be written 
about various aspects of the petroleum industry. 

The book is divided into eleven chapters, They relate to the introduction and 
development of a vast network of gathering pipelines in western Pennsylvania 
after the drilling of the famous Drake well in 1859, the importance of pipelines 
to trunk railroads and allied rival refining centers in their fierce competition for 
the oil trade, the consolidation of pipelines in the oil region into a few great sys- 
tems, efforts on the part of producers and refiners in the oil region to relieve their 
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economic distress through state and federal legislation and the construction of 
trunk pipelines to the eastern seaboard, the development of Standard Oil's pipe- 
line system and its emergence as the dominant factor not only in refining but in 
transportation, pipelines as an issue in various antitrust investigations, the mount- 

‘ing attacks upon Standard Oil, the emergence of the Pure Oil Company as a 
strong pipeline competitor of Standard, the events that led to the passage of the 
Hepburn Act, and the opposition of the petroleum industry to including federal 
regulation of pipelines in the law. 

Throughout the book the author emphasizes the conflict between private 
„ownership of pipelines and the public interest. His conclusion is that the de- 
velopment of pipelines was the product of private enterprise and a bitter, com- 
petitive, intra-industry struggle between oil producers, the railroads, the refiners 
and certain refining centers, and other interested business groups to promote their 
own economic self-interest. In the struggle each group sought to sway public 
opinion against its adversaries and advance its own interests through govern- 
mental intervention and regulation. 


Hamline University Paur H. Givens 


THE UNITED STATES PATENT SYSTEM: LEGAL AND ECONOMIC 
CONFLICTS IN AMERICAN PATENT HISTORY. By Floyd L. Vaughan. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1956. Pp. xvi, 355. $8.50.) 


Tus book is so full of meat that it is difficult to compress its useful features 
within a brief review. Its subtitle essentially describes its purpose of appraising the 
uses and abuses of the patent system in a highly competitive industrial society. 
Much space is given to analyses of the ownership of patents, cross licensing, pool- 
ing, patent consolidations, cartels, control of supplementary products, and sup- 
pression of patents with an eye to antitrust legislation, There is nothing simple 
in the narrative though the author does shed light in many dark corners as he 
works through the intricate tangle of legal problems in the pursuit of cases, His 
conclusions provide penetrating studies of each major issue. 

This work shows how significant have been scores, indeed hundreds, of actions 
brought by the Department of Justice in which, in resulting consent decrees, com- 
panies of great magnitude have agreed to dissolve pools, eliminate objectionable 
clauses in pooling agreements, license patents to nonmembers of the pool, even 
to make patents available under certain conditions royalty free and to end price 
fixing and price discrimination. Uncertain and changing attitudes of the courts 
are brought out. For example, in 1926 the Supreme Court conceded the right 
of the patent owner, the General Electric, to license manufacturers with price 
restrictions. In examining the effect of these restrictions in later cases it first weak- 
ened its stand in the General Electric case and then overturned it. 

The author thinks of the cartels as a new type of colonialism whereby coun- 
tries without colonies encouraged industrial research through liberal patent sys- 
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tems, reserved “their markets in the name of patents rather than the flag, and 
thus depended upon patent laws and agreements rather than conquest. Territory 
was divided, not by pope or treaty, but through cartel agreements. . . .” Patent 
cartels were used by the country in which they most successfully flourished— 
Germany—to achieve military objectives while they were at the same time re- 
tarding America’s development of such important industrial items as buna rubber 
and tungsten carbide. That American industrial companies were maneuvered 
into positions that discouraged or prevented domestic production of such essential 
goods is to say the least astonishing. 

Of the nearly three million patents that have been issued it is estimated that 
over ninety-nine per cent are questionable because they have not been tested in 
the courts, Nevertheless, companies find it profitable to continue to pay royalties 
on weak patents because in doing so they benefit from price control. Most out- 
standing of suppressed inventions were the dial telephone and fluorescent lights. 
A majority of the Supreme Court has permitted the suppression of patents 
through a patent system that was designed to promote the progress of science 
and invention. 

The United States Patent System is not easy reading but it is a valuable and 
stimulating study. Its evaluation of proposed remedies for antisocial results that 
stem from the system is not its least contribution. 


Cornell University PauL W. Garss 


MacARTHUR: HIS RENDEZVOUS WITH HISTORY. By Major General 
Courtney Whitney. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1956. Pp. xi, 547, xiii. 


$6.75.) 


GeneraL Whitney wrote this book so that “this and future generations may 
accurately formulate their impressions of the titanic influence he [General Mac- 
Arthur] has had and, if permitted, still might have on the course of events in 
Asia.” If this volume were entitled MacArthur as I Saw Him, one would have 
nothing but praise for the effort. It is with the claim that this book presents some 
kind of a “rendezvous with history” that one must protest. 

General Whitney makes MacArthur appear as the only leader who made no 
mistakes in World War II, as the only American administrator of an occupied 
area who made no mistakes in the postwar period, and as the only American 
leader who made no mistakes during the Korean war. This was in spite of de- 
ception, intrigue, and opposition at home. The author implies that General Mar- 
shall hampered and deceived MacArthur in World War IJ, and that General 
Marshall, Secretary Acheson, and President Truman hampered and deceived 
him during the Korean war. 

There is space in this review to test only two sections of General Whitney’s 
book with the documents available. The first section (pp. 3-60) deals with the 
ill-fated campaign in the Philippines in 1941. Here Whitney presents a picture 
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of MacArthur being deceived by Roosevelt and Marshall, abandoned by the 
Navy, and fighting a: forlorn battle against “hordes” of Japanese in “superior 
numbers” (pp. 16-17). 

His account of the strategic planning and policy decisions in this period should 
be checked against Mark S. Watson’s Chief of Staff: Prewar Plans and Prepara- 
tions (Washington, 1950), pages 411-53, and against M. Matloff and E. M. Snell’s 
Strategic Planning for Coalition War, 1941-1942 (Washington, 1953), pages 
11-29, 43, 45, 120-23. They cite the documents and place the Philippine cam- 
paign in its proper context in a global war of many fronts. MacArthur happened 
to be on a front where economy of effort was imposed by the over-all strategic 
plans. 

As for MacArthur having to fight in the Philippines against “sweeping 
hordes” and “superior numbers” of Japanese in 1941, Louis Morton’s The Fall of 
the Philippines (Washington, 1953), pages 57-59, 70, 125, cites the documents 
showing the actual numerical relationship between MacArthur’s forces and the 
two Japanese divisions and supporting troops which made the invasion. Mac- 
Arthur’s reputation as a great soldier does not require an exaggeration g the 
numbers of the well-trained and well-equipped Japanese force, 

When one checks Whitney’s account of the Korean war with the testimony 
given in the MacArthur Hearings, it is possible to draw quite different conclu- 
sions about a number of events. For example, Whitney (p. 415) complains that 
when MacArthur launched his ill-fated offensive in the far north on November 
24, 1950, the supply situation was unfavorable and that limitations on air recon- 
naissance and the enemy’s skill at concealment was making the intelligence job 
difficult. On that very day, however, MacArthur’s headquarters in a special com- 
muniqué to the United Nations spoke as follows: 


. The giant UN pincer moved according to schedule today. The air forces, in 
full strength, completely interdicted the rear areas and an air reconnaissance be- 
hind the enemy line, and along the entire length of the Yalu River border, showed 
little sign of hostile military activity. ... 

Our losses were extraordinarily light. The logistics situation is geared to sus- 
tained offensive operations. ... [ Hearings, Part III, p. 1834] 


Four days after General MacArthur’s full claims to history had thus been pre- 
sented in advance, the longest retreat in American military history began. 

It was natural that MacArthur’s staff should have been concerned with pro- 
viding an explanation for this outcome. Whitney blames the surprise of Novem- 
ber 28 on the failure of the CIA to provide intelligence about Chinese Communist 
intentions, yet General Collins, the Army Chief of Staff, testified that ninety per 
cent of all intelligence about Chinese capabilities and intentions came from Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters (Part HI, p. 1234). After MacArthur’s Wake Island esti- 
mate of what would happen if the Chinese Communist forces tried to cross the 
Yalu and advance toward Pyongyang proved to be completely wrong, the Wake 
Island conference began to be described as “a sly political ambush” (p. 395). It 
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is only by comparing the earlier optimistic reports of MacArthur's headquarters 
to the United Nations with the later reports (sometimes dated as late as forty 
days after the event) that one can see how the great offensive to end the war was 
made to appear as a very fortunate reconnaissance in force, 

For those who want General MacArthur presented without a single flaw in 
the full glory of his rhetoric, this is the book, 


Santa Monica, California H. A. DeWezerp 


JOHN A, MACDONALD: THE OLD CHIEFTAIN. By Donald Creighton. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1956. Pp. ix, 630. $7.50.) 


‘Ts volume completes an outstanding biography of a major figure in Cana- 
dian history during the period since Confederation. It is an even better book 
than the first volume, subtitled The Young Politician, not because the author has 
been more exacting in his standards of scholarship, which are unvaryingly high, 
but because the later period lends itself to an exposition of larger themes. Canada 
was now becoming a nation and was subject to the growing pains which accom- 
pany that status. Nation-building was Macdonald’s chief concern—one might say 
his only concern. It is a subject to which Mr. Creighton does full justice. 

Macdonald’s chief concern was with the necessity of Canada’s maintaining the 
Anglo-Canadian alliance to thwart the expansionist tendencies of the United 
States thus to “secure and maintain its separate political existence in North 
America.” Macdonald had said that Canada “must belong either to the American 
or British system of government” for a hundred years before the nation would be 
“strong enough to walk alone.” No one could have been more strongly opposed to 
the American system. Throughout his life he was a living embodiment of the 
phrase he used so tellingly in his last election campaign in 1891, “A British sub- 
ject I was born—a British subject I will die.” 

Nevertheless, as Mr, Creighton explains, winning independent and diplomatic 
status from Great Britain was a task with which Macdonald was endlessly con- 
cerned, His unhappy experience with Earl de Ripon and Grey, as one of the 
British commissioners negotiating the Treaty of Washington in 1871, is here de- 
scribed in considerable detail. So is the problem of the reservation of a Canadian 
statute by the governor general during the fisheries controversy in 1886. 

The most illuminating parts of the book apart from the above are those re- 
lating to the suppression of the Red River Rebellion and the financing and build- 
ing of the Canadian Pacific Railway, both of which were designed to provide a 
firm basis for strengthening the Dominion against expansionism from the United 
States; Macdonald’s belief that unrestricted reciprocity with the United States 
would hamper the development of Canadian nationhood; and his concern over 
the rise of French Canadian nationalism which threatened the unity of the nation. 

Ten photographs of Macdonald and others and nine reproductions of con- 
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temporary cartoons lend flavor to this sympathetic yet critical biography of 
Canada’s most colorful statesman. 


Albany, New York Auzert B. Corry 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY OF CANADA: 1920-1949. By John R. Wil- 
liams. (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press. 1956. Pp. x, 242. $6.00.) 


Tue study of Canadian political parties by Canadian historians and political 
scientists lags far behind the work done in American universities on American 
parties, not to mention the work done by such nonacademic students as Samuel 
Lubell. And it must be added in shame that a large proportion of the most useful 
recent books on Canadian politics has been written by American students, Mr. 
Williams now adds to this list. He has produced a work of sound and illumina- 
ting analysis, full of shrewd judgments, with chapters on the leadership of the 
Conservative party, on its organization and finance, on its electoral fortunes in 
eight general elections, on its career in parliament, and on its philosophy and 
policies. 

His judgments on the successive leaders, and especially on the present leader, 
Mr. George Drew, are severe; but, in the opinion of this reviewer, not too severe. 
He has, however, succumbed to what may be called in contemporary academic 
Canada the Meighen myth; finding Mr. Meighen intellectually so superior to any 
of the other politicians whom he has encountered in reading or interviews, he has 
tended to accept too easily the Meighen interpretation of the events of the 1920's 
and 1940's, and to see a noble Meighen struggling in vain with ignoble oppo- 
nents. 

Mr. Williams’ first chapter on historical background consists mainly of ma- 
terial that is drearily familiar to Canadians, though it may seem fresh to Ameri- 
cans. His last chapter on policies is too short and sketchy. The ultimate reason for 
the inadequacy of the Conservative party in these years was that its policies did 
not fit the needs of the Canadian people, whereas Liberal policies were nicely 
adjusted and timed so that they seemed to crystallize what was vaguely going on 
in the minds of most Canadians. Mr. King was the man who divided Canadians 
least; Mr. Meighen was the man who divided them most. 

Mr. Williams’ pessimistic conclusions about the future of the Conservative 
party may require revision in a few years in view of the “new look” which its 
strategists have been trying to give it. His dire apprehensions about a horrible fu- 
ture in which a Liberal party and a “doctrinaire” socialist party would alternate 
in office, with differences dividing them so great as to put a severe strain on the 
normal operation of the party system, must be based upon the reading of Harold 
Laski rather than on the study of Canadian politics. For, as all the rest of his 
book shows, Canadian parties, by the time that they have become capable of 
government, have shed whatever doctrinaire tendencies they may have had and 
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have become composite coalitions practicing an opportunistic, pragmatic group- 
diplomacy. 


University of Toronto Franx H. UnDerHILL 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN ARMY IN THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR. Volume I, SIX YEARS OF WAR: THE ARMY IN 
CANADA, BRITAIN, AND THE PACIFIC. By Colonel C. P. Stacey. 
(Ottawa: Edmond Cloutier; Queen’s Printer. 1955. Pp. xii, 629. $3.50.) 


In 1948 Colonel Stacey gave us the history of the Canadian Army, 1939-1945, 
in a single, very readable book. In the present volume he has written the first of 
three which will present that history in greater detail, to be followed by a fourth 
on Canadian military policy which will include co-operation within the British 
Commonwealth and with the United States, 

Each part of the present volume in turn takes its subject all the way to 1945: 
in Canada, in Britain, and in the Pacific. Canadians fight in this volume only at 
Dieppe and at Hong Kong. They had to wait four years before they were com- 
mitted to a major campaign, and the reader will have to wait for the next two vol- 
umes to get the full record of their fighting in Italy and northwest Europe. Mean- 
while, except for this, and with the other important exception of broad policies, the 
present volume covers every topic in a closely packed, carefully considered, clearly 
written narrative. Within its scale and scope it is an encyclopedia of historical in- 
formation. 

I find it hard, therefore, to understand why the author insists in his preface 
that this work, like its predecessor, is for the general reader rather than the stu- 
dent—unless Canadian readers have a far greater appetite for military history 
than ours, Certainly the studious reader will respect the expertness and integrity 
of its scholarship. This is backed by the researches of a staff whose solid and criti- 
cal knowledge of the war our Army historians are in a position to appreciate, very 
gratefully. Because Colonel Stacey is a soldier as well as a scholar, military readers 
will respect the judgments on military questions that he does not hesitate to ex- 
press. 

The point of view of the author as a historian is frankly military. Insofar as 
this volume touches on broader issues, he is, naturally, faithful to a national line, 
as are official—and most other—historians of all nations. Finally, he has chosen to 
confine his presentation of persons to their names and official acts and statements. 
This is impersonal history. 

I have one serious quarrel with the book, and it is directed at publishers. The 
footnotes are in the back. Like every serious reader I need to have in view the 
flow of the author’s information, With this two-pound book on my lap, that 
imposed a labor of Sisyphus, and when I had the maps unfolded, a struggle 
comparable to that of Laocoón. When are we going to do something about this? 


Washington, D. C. Kent ROBERTS GREENFIELD 
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LA MINERIA Y LA METALURGIA EN LA AMERICA ESPAÑOLA 
DURANTE LA EPOCA COLONIAL, Con un apéndice sobre la Industria 
del Hierro en México desde la iniciación de la Independencia hasta el presente. 
By Modesto Bargalló, Professor de Quimicofisica del Instituto Politécnico 
Nacional de México, (Mexico, D. F.: Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1955. 
Pp. 442.) 


Tuts is a substantial and liberally (though incompletely) documented history 
of mines, mining methods, and metallurgy in Spanish America during the three 
centuries of the colonial period. It deals with all the minerals then exploited and 
with every part of Spain’s vast empire in the New World, but its main focus 
is on the precious metals in Mexico and Peru and above all on Mexican silver. 

While this focus may have been sharpened somewhat by the circumstances 
that the author, Modesto Bargalló, though born and trained in Spain, has been 
living in Mexico for several years past and that his study was financed by a Mexican 
mining company, in the main it is justified by the facts. For one thing, these pages 
show that the other metals received little attention in either theory or practice 
during the colonial period. For example, New Spain (Mexico), like the other 
American dominions, continued to import almost all its iron from Spain despite 
the facts that it had known iron ore deposits and a few small iron works and 
that its consumption of iron increased greatly, not only as a result of the steady 
growth of mining and agriculture but also under special stimuli, such as the 
drainage of the Mexico City area on which 30,000 laborers were employed for four 
years beginning in 1607, and the church-building boom of the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, during which 6,000 churches were erected. 

Silver and gold, on the other hand, were the lifeblood of the colonial econo- 
mies, the protégés of Spanish policy, and, except for mercury, which was essen- 
tial to their production, virtually the sole subjects of thought, experimentation, 
and writing in the field of Spanish American mining and metallurgy. By almost 
any criterion silver was easily the most important of these three metals; and, all 
things considered, Mexico merits the primacy which this book gives it over all 
the other dominions in the history of Spanish American silver. In volume and value 
of production Peru led in the early colonial period, but in the eighteenth century 
Mexico forged far ahead, and by the 1770’s the product of a single Mexican mine, 
the fabulous “Valenciana,” in some years exceeded that of all the Peruvian mines 
combined. 

Mexico also takes first place in the history of mining methods, with such men 
as Bartolomé de Medina, the four hundredth anniversary of whose discovery of 
the patio process is celebrated by the publication of this book; Joseph Garcés y 
Eguia, who in 1802 published the first complete and systematic account of this 
process; Fausto de Elhuyar, who tried in vain to introduce the Viennese Baron 
von Born’s method but did contribute much to Mexican mining and science in 
other ways; and Andrés del Rfo, the discoverer of a new chemical element, 
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vanadium, Sorne of these and the other Mexican worthies celebrated by Bargalló 
were not natives of Mexico, but this country was at least the scene of some of their 
greatest achievements. 

Though Mexico is featured in these pages, the rest of Spanish America is not 
slighted. For example, there is a long and laudatory account of the Spanish-born 
Peruvian priest and mining expert Alvaro Alonso Barba and his epoch-making 
book Arte de los metales (1640); Peru's two most famous colonial mines, Potosí 
(silver) and Huancavelica (mercury), are discussed at length and all its lesser 
mines more briefly; and the gold mines of New Granada (modern Colombia) 
receive due notice. Spanish as well as Spanish American contributions to the 
development of mining and metallurgy are described, and the evidence produced 
justifies Bargalló's complaint against the failure of other nations to give the His- 
panic world due credit for them. 

On the debit side three items must be noted. (1) The book shows many 
signs of hasty composition. The author's preface explains that he had to meet a 
deadline (the Medina quadricentennial mentioned above), but it does not state 
when the work was begun. (2) The “Bibliografía” (pp. 367-401) is in fact only 
a collection of footnote citations; several works are cited twice or oftener, and 
there is no systematic arrangement. (3) The author fails to cite a considerable 
number of relevant studies, particularly by United States historians, including 
Clarence H. Haring, Earl J. Hamilton, Clement G. Motten, and the reviewer. 
Lohmann Villena’s Huancavelica is cited as the last item in the bibliography, but 
little or no use seems to have been made of it. 

These defects are particularly regrettable since the text has many important 
merits and the index, illustrations, and bookmaking are superior. May one hope 
that there will be a revised and somewhat enlarged edition? 


University of Pennsylvania ArrHUR P, WHITAKER 


LOS GREMIOS MEXICANOS: LA ORGANIZACION GREMIAL EN 
NUEVA ESPANA, 1521-1861. By Manuel Carrera Stampa. Preface by Rafael 
Altamira. [Colección de estudios histórico-económicos mexicanos de la Cámara 
nacional de la industria de transformación.] (Mexico, D. F.: Edición y Distri- 
bución Ibero-Americana de Publicaciones. 1954. Pp. ix, 399.) 


Tus study of the guilds of New Spain, by all odds the ablest yet to appear, 
is a contribution of unique interest. Mr. Carrera Stampa adds this significant work 
to his previous excellent studies of colonial Mexico. 

Transplanted from sixteenth-century Spain, the gremios of New Spain were 
greatly multiplied and enlarged in the New World. The same hierarchy of 
workers was established; apprentices were accepted after proper assurance of 
purity of blood, legitimate birth, and freedom from heresy; apprentices advanced 
to the rank of oficiales (trained workmen) after rigorous tests; admittance as 
maestros was the final step. It was a system which discouraged inventiveness: 
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“technical progress was regarded as treachery” says the author. Any measure to 
reduce costs or to speed up production was frowned upon. The ideal, as in Spain, 
was la obra maestra, the production of goods and ornaments of fine quality. In 
New Spain, as in Spain, the gremios were under the tutelage of the municipal 
authorities, subject to a great mass of detailed legislation, but, in actual practice, 
they were able to exercise considerable influence upon the municipal authorities. 
Into these guilds were drawn the workers in textiles, pottery, sculpture, architec- 
ture, leather, and a host of other lines; organized in the sixteenth century, they 
flourished until the eighteenth and finally disappeared in the nineteenth century. 

The legislation covering the various grades of workers was detailed and 
exacting. The apprentice was required to be obedient and faithful, concerned for 
both practical and theoretical skill. Only when he proved himself capaz y suficiente, 
was he admitted to the rank of oficiales. The maestro, lord of his little shop, was 
under obligation to respect the rights of his apprentices and oficiales, to render 
sound instruction in his art or trade, and to cultivate the religious faith of his 
charges. 

Closely allied with the gremio was the cofradía gremial—‘the guild brother- 
hood”—“a civil association for mutual aid, organized under the shadow of the 
Church,” dedicated to the increase of piety, the moral and material well-being 
of living members, and the eternal peace of the dead. Almost every gremio had 
its cofradia, its patron saint, and its own chapel. Their program of mutual aid was 
extensive; the author cites nineteenth-century contracts with pharmacists, physi- 
cians, surgeons, and midwives for the care of members of the guilds and their 
dependents. 

The gremio finally fell under the impact of industrialized Europe. By the end 
of the eighteenth century there was clamor for freedom of choice in the arts and 
trades, The Mexican Constitution of 1824 incorporated the principle of free and 
equal civil rights. The reform laws of the 1850’s reinforced these rights, and the 
gremios were done for. 


Claremont Graduate School and Pomona College Husert HERRING 


THE LAST OF THE CONQUISTADORS: JUNIPERO SERRA (1713-1784). 
By Omer Englebert, Translated from the French by Katherine Woods. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1956. Pp. ix, 368. $6.00.) 


Wuen the publishers of a biography announce it as “the first complete and 
authoritative biography” on the subject, the historian’s interest is immediately 
aroused. In this present case, the historian is doomed to a degree of disappoint- 
ment. The Last of the Conquistadors is an entertaining and informative biography, 
written sympathetically by a professional biographer, and, although almost en- 
tirely devoid of footnotes, is evidently based upon good documentation; it is, 
however, scarcely authoritative. 

The author recounts the familiar story of the successful attempt by Spain and 
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by the Franciscan friars of the Apostolic College of San Fernando to construct 
a presidio-mission bulwark against the Russian advance into Upper California. 
He carries the story through the founding of nine missions by Padre Serra in the 
years 1769-1784. 

Pére Omer Englebert, the author, is a French diocesan priest, and not, as the 
dust cover states, a “Franciscan like Junípero Serra.” One would have liked to 
examine the original French edition, published in Paris in 1956. Infelicitous expres- 
sions abound in the English tranélation, e.g., “minister” for missionary or padre, 
“redskins” for Indians, “free priests” for diocesan priests. The Catholic dioceses 
of Fresno and San Francisco are said to possess “Episcopalian Chanceries.” 

The historian acquainted with the ecclesiastical history of early California will 
question the frequent use of quotation marks to indicate dramatic words and 
paragraphs that do not appear in the writings of Serra. It is unfortunate that the 
author was not able to use the four-volume Spanish-English edition of the 
Writings of Junipero Serra, two volumes of which were published in 1955-1956 
by the Academy of American Franciscan History. Pére Englebert merely mentions 
(and never quotes from) the extensive biography by Charles J. G. M. Piette, 
O.F.M, entitled Le Secret de Junipero Serra, fondateur de la Californie-Nouvelle, 
1769-1784 (2 vols.; Washington, D. C., 1949), although he presumably made con- 
siderable use of this work, the only one which, until then, contained copies or 
extracts (translated into French) of most of the letters and writings of Serra 
patiently collected over a period of years by many hands. But the author goes 
beyond Piette in seeming to belittle Serra’s adversaries, churchmen and seculars, 
by representing them as uniformly petty and scheming individuals. Despite the 
above remarks, this reviewer has nothing but praise for the attractive and dramatic 
portrayal given by Fr. Englebert of the personality and achievements of the saintly 
Father Serra, who, in his own way, may justly be called the last of the con- 
quistadors. 


Academy of American Franciscan History Matutas C. KIEMEN 


FUENTES PARA LA HISTORIA DE LA REVOLUCIÓN MEXICANA. Vol- 
ume II, LA CARICATURA POLITICA. Prólogo, estudios y notas de Manuel 
González Ramirez, con un proemio de Sergio Fernández. (Mexico, D. F.: 
Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1955. Pp. xlii, 143, 501 illustrations.) 


Tus valuable collection of Mexican political cartoons covers the first two 
decades of the twentieth century. A forty-page prologue relates the cartoonist's 
craft to other forms of satire, burlesque, and art in Mexico and abroad. The illus- 
trations as a group eschew detail and usually select special features of their victims— 
a nose, habitual garb, an identifying deformity, or even an idea—to characterize 
the whole. Thus the “equilibrium of the unstable [equilibrio del desequilibrio]” 
became a kind of general theme. 

Weapons employed included appeals to religious affiliations, respect for the 
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Constitution, and hatred of dictatorship or predatory wealth. At least by impli- 
cation, ideals were being prostituted; good was victimized by evil. Not surpris- 
ingly, the long-recognized solace of religion invited an excessive use of saints, 
devils, and churchly allusions. Particularly was this the case when the appeal was to 
an embittered and scarcely literate population grown cynical from abuse and 
hardships. 

The editor has grouped 501 selected cartoons (practically all of them full- 
page in size) by subject matter, interspersed with a hundred pages of commentary. 
Personalities predominate. Porfirio Díaz was the murderer of the Constitution 
or was jeered by a laughing peon as, tottering on the crutches of “clericalism” and 
“militarism,” the old dictator descended creaking and rotten stairs, each step 
downward labeled with the number of the old man’s successive re-elections (see 
front cover and no. 42). Similarly Francisco Madero was lampooned as a dic- 
tator or as a blundering watchmaker who had completed a repair job only to have 
numerous bits of the mechanism, labeled “banditry,” “ambition of usurpers,” etc., 
left over (no. 207); and Victoriano Huerta was attacked for militarism. 

The author’s effort at balance is shown in his ten-page introduction to forty- 
one cartoons attacking the United States. He notes that the economic imperialism 
so bitterly assailed by the cartoonists was the joint product of economic expan- 
sionism from north of the Rio Grande and of the desire of Porfirianism for foreign 
investments (see pp. 67 and 72 of text), Throughout the series Uncle Sam men- 
aced Mexico with his money bags or his military power, 

The author-editor is to be commended for a valuable checklist of personalities 
and for pertinent explanatory notes giving data for each cartoon reproduced. He 
has also made an effort to identify a number of the anonymous cartoonists of his 
country. This is valuable, for these men helped to make a nation’s history 
though perforce they were at the time nameless, literally for fear of a firing squad. 
The collection is apparently a good cross section of Mexican political criticism of a 
vital period though other compilers might disagree with the selections made. Cer- 
tainly it comprises a valuable insight into national mores and will be a handy tool 
for historical workers for many years to come. 


University of South Carolina W. H. CaLLcorT 
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THE ACCEPTANCE OF HISTORIES: TOWARD A PERSPECTIVE FOR SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. By Kenneth E. Bock. [University of California Publications in Sociology 
and Social Institutions, Volume III, No. 1.] (Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1956, pp. 132, $1.75.) To the increasing concern among contemporary historians over 
the relation of “history” and “social science” this study brings some bold and clear 
writing from the other side of the fence—from a social scientist arguing well that 
generalizations about social processes must rest on careful comparative examination 
of the appropriate historical materials; that they depend on “the acceptance of 
histories.” Following a review of “The Nineteenth-Century Science of History” 
and the persisting “Heritage of Assumption,” it presents in a final chapter its con- 
clusions that histories, in the plural, form the context within which social science 
must develop. The author carefully separates the problem of searching for regularities 
in specific historical occurrences from two main sources of confusion in our present 
heritage: (1) from the misleading legacy of the nineteenth-century evolutionists 
(Comte, Spencer, Mill, etc.) who sought to formulate cosmic laws of social develop- 
ment on organic or mechanical analogies, “without the disciplined use of historical 
records”; and, on the other hand, (2) from the customary practice of narrative his- 
torians who “take as their special task the writing down of ,. . the individual and 
unique aspects of the doings of particular peoples.” “There is little point in telling 
them that they should classify their materials, search for regularities, organize their 
data along explicit theoretical lines, or formulate generalizations . . . because his- 
torians of this persuasion have made it clear that they are doing something quite 
different.” The proper recourse for anyone dissatisfied with what they are doing is 
to insist that there are two ways of conceiving experience, one of which focuses at- 
tention on the concrete, the other using the records of “specific happenings, identified 
as to time and place, as material that can yield to generalization.” Only through the 
systematic study of more than one sequence of parallel occurrences—such as the 
formation of a mob—can testable generalizations about human social life be reached. 
Hence the necessity to view history as plural, to compare many histories of par- 
ticular series of events to find “what kinds of happenings have been significantly 
associated with what other kinds of happenings in the experiences of men.” 

Joun E. Sawyer, Yale University 


STUDIES IN JEWISH HISTORY: THE ADOLPH BUCHLER MEMORIAL 
VOLUME. Edited by 1. Brodie and J. Rabbinowitz. [Jews’ College Publications, New 
Series, No. 1.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1956, pp. xxx, 356, $8.00.) 
Adolph Biichler, famed Hebrew scholar and historian, was principal of Jews’ Col- 
lege, London, from 1909 to his death in 1939 and was best known for his research 
into Jewish law and ceremonial in the first three centuries of our era. The present 
volume, edited by Chief Rabbi I. Brodie and Professor Rabbinowitz, of England, 
gathers a number of his articles from Festschriften and periodicals, all of them pene- 
tratingly and persuasively written and nicely translated from the German, and, in one 
case, from the French, Topics of the first (English) section include: “The Priestly 
Dues and the Roman Taxes in the Edicts of Caesar”; “On the History of Temple 
Worship”; “On the Provisioning of Jerusalem before the Year 70”; “Family Purity 
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and Impurity in Jerusalem before the Year 70”; “The Jewish Betrothal and the 
Position of a Woman Betrothed to a Priest in the rst and 2nd Centuries”; “The 
Conspiracy of R: Nathan and R. Meier against the Patriarch Simon ben Gamaliel”; 
“The Patriarch R. Judah I and the Graeco-Roman Cities of Palestine”; “The Minim 
[non-Jewish sectaries, according to Biichler] of Sepphoris and Tiberias in the 2nd 
and 3rd Centuries.” A second section contains three essays printed in Hebrew which 
concern tithing, a speech on “The Disinheritance of the Son by his Father,” and a 
commentary on the place of women in the apocryphal book of Judith. Dr. Isidore 
Epstein has written a brief life of Biichler, “The Man and the Scholar.” There is a 
bibliography of Biichler’s works with reference to their several original publications. 
His most famous work, Das Synedrion in Jerusalem und das grosse Beth-Din in 
der Quaderkammer des jerusalemischen Tempels (Vienna, 1902), established the 
difference between the Sanhedrin as a political body (and thus the object of various 
pressures) and a hitherto unremarked Beth-Din or great court of justice in Jerusalem. 
This essay is not included here, perhaps because of length. There is an index of 
proper names. The volume opens many new vistas into the life of the early Middle 
Ages and the Near East; it is good to have the studies readily available in so fine a 
format. ALLEN Dupont Breck, University of Denver 


DE PRAEDA MILITARI: LOOTING AND BOOTY, 1500-1815. By Fritz Redlich, 
Harvard University. [Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Beihefte, 
Nr. 39.] (Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner, 1956, pp. ix, 79.) War at best is destructive 
and disorderly. Masses of men removed from familiar restraints, often engaged in 
destroying property of “the enemy,” and certainly in destroying its protections of 
law and police, succumb readily to the opportunities of liberating valuables of a 
portable character. The practice of fighting groups has varied considerably through 
world history and in particular through European history, culminating in a way 
in World War IL Its historical development has been marked by three major 
changes. In the first place, Christianity, especially in the form of chivalry, supplied 
moral restraints, partly incorporated into laws, that like our amateur athletic codes 
were honored as much in the breach as in the observance. Secondly, the enlarge- 
ment of the war function ended the earlier necessity (and possibility) of living off 
the country by the development of services of supply. Finally, the growth of the 
state and the intensification of its mercantilist sensibility involved an enlargement 
of the whole concept of looting to include appropriation of productive systems and 
instrumentalities, cultural materials, and even historical archives by the states them- 
selves. At the same time, the increasing disciplinary power of the state restricted the 
range of the potential looters and for military and political reasons imposed on the 
soldier a bind of law. In this monograph, as a part of a larger study in process on 
military entrepreneurship, Fritz Redlich undertakes to establish historically the 
process in European history “by which looting as an established institution was 
first regulated and then more or less abandoned” (p. 78). In a very extensive ex- 
ploration of sources and literature, he makes an effective picture of usages, regula- 
tions, and laws as they developed through the centuries down to the nineteenth. He 
is aware that much looting took place later, “but then it was strictly contra legem” 
(preface). This little point illustrates much of the limitations of the essay. The 
author’s larger purpose, the history of military entrepreneurship, seems to involve 
some account of the closely correlated processes, the complication of economic society, 
and the increasing economic involvement of the state, In short, looting got to be too 
good to be left to the soldier. On the whole, Redlich has brought some order into a 
subject inherently disordered and hitherto wholly neglected as history. In view of 
his ultimate economic purpose, it may be questioned whether he is justified in speak- 
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ing of “looting on the wane.” Between the Spanish looting of Antwerp and the 
Dutch closing of the Scheldt is a less than absolute distinction. The legal concep- 
tions seem to be derived rather from the important seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century sources than from the modern jurists. Looting was an area in which, as in 
others, law evolved from a limited and personal basis to an authoritarian and 
generalized form. Redlich’s use of Simplicissimus as a dependable source is hardly 
warranted in view of recent criticism. Nevertheless, the rich aggregation of data which 
he has gathered gives promise of significant results when he gets on with his study 
of military entrepreneurship. F. L. Nusssaum, University of Wyoming 


WILDERNESS CHRISTIANS: THE MORAVIAN MISSION TO THE DELAWARE 
INDIANS. By Elma E. Gray, in collaboration with Leslie Robb Gray. (Ithaca, N.Y., 
Cornell University Press, 1956, pp. xi, 354, $5.00.) Essentially this is the story of the 
two Indian missions—Fairfield and New Fairfield—maintained on the Thames River 
in Ontario by the Moravian Church from 1792 to 1902. But the volume contains 
much more than that: it traces the history of the Moravians from their arrival in 
Georgia in 1735 and the history of their activities among the American Indians 
from 1740, when Christian Henry Rauch was stationed with the Mohicans at 
Shekomeko in New York. Across the pages of this book walk the notable leaders and 
missionaries of the church—Count Zinzendorf, David Zeisberger, Christian Frederick 
Post, John Heckewelder, John Ettwein, Michael Jung, John Schnall, Gottlob Sense- 
mann, Christian Frederick Denke, Abraham Luckenbach, and numerous others. 
With them are their remarkable wives, whose contributions to the missions were 
also noteworthy. There are also important figures among the Delawares, such as 
Teedyuscung, Schebosch, Glikhican, Netawatwees, White Eyes, Tobias, and Timothy. 
The work of the early missionaries of the eighteenth century and the first fifteen 
years of the nineteenth seems to have been more effective upon their charges and 
more influential in the regions of the missions than the efforts of the later mission- 
aries. The authors carefully analyze the pressures upon the missionaries and the 
Indians in their various missions, and move the missions from spot to spot in Penn- 
sylvania, into the Muskingum Valley and later the Sandusky Valley in Ohio, into 
Michigan, back to Pilgerruh and New Salem in Ohio, and finally to Fairfield on the 
Thames. While the book outlines the missionary training of the church, the philo- 
sophy and aims of the mission activities, and the administrations of the missionaries, 
the important contribution is perhaps the detailed sociological analysis of the every- 
day life of the Indians in the mission villages. Not only are their habits and customs 
described but also their occupations, skills, crafts, the tools and implements they used, 
the houses they lived in, the clothes they wore, and the food they ate. Of significance, 
too, is the treatment of the effects upon the Indian converts of wars, from the Revolu- 
tion through the War of 1812, of Indians and whites who settled near them, and 
of the advance of civilization. The authors have made full use of the wonderful col- 
lection of missionary diaries, reports, and letters in the Moravian Archives at Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania. They also had the benefit of the archaeological studies of Old 
Fairfield by Wilfrid Jury, of the Museum of Indian Archaeology of the University 
of Western Ontario, The authors show a decided inclination to sympathize with 
the church’s and the missionaries’ aims and methods in administering the missions 
and otherwise dealing with the Indians. 

James H. Ropañaucn, Ohio Historical Society 


AMERICA’S SIBERIAN EXPEDITION, 1918-1920: A STUDY OF NATIONAL POL- 
ICY. By Betty Miller Unterberger. (Durham, N. C., Duke University Press, 1956, pp. 
271, $7.50.) This workmanlike study of one of the most confused episodes in modern 
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diplomatic history performs a distinct service to scholarship. Heavily documented and 
temperately written throughout, it traces the evolution of America's role in the 
Siberian intervention of 1918-1920 from the hatching in mid-1917 of Anglo-French- 
Japanese plans for a rehabilitation of the Russian front to the Washington Conference 
and the termination of the Inter-Allied Railway Agreement in 1922. Mrs. Unterberger's 
book offers a much fuller treatment of United States policy than does John A. White's 
The Siberian Intervention (1950); it is more searching and more objective than Clar- 
ence A. Manning's The Siberian Fiasco (1952). With meticulous detail, the author 
drives home the fact that President Wilson agreed to the intervention only after he 
was convinced that Japan would send an independent expedition if he did not forestall 
such action by inviting the Japanese to participate in a joint undertaking. Wilson did 
not even pretend to emulate French and British statesmen in viewing the effort as a 
means of re-establishing an eastern front against Germany. His avowed objectives were 
to succor the embattled Czech Legion and to offer the Russian people “such aid as 
shall be acceptable . . . in their endeavor to regain control of their own affairs, their 
own territory, and their own destiny.” His “basic and unpublicized reason . . . was 
to restrain Japan from imperialistic adventures and to preserve the open door in 
Siberia and North Manchuria.” Although Mrs. Unterberger makes it perfectly clear 
that the State Department and the War Department worked at cross-purposes with 
each other while Wilson worked at cross-purposes with the Allies, she concludes that 
the United States did impose a worth-while, if temporary, curb upon Japanese am- 
bitions. It ‘seems unlikely that a more painstaking and convincing analysis of this 
question will be written for many years. 


Donar F. Drummonn, University of Michigan 


THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL, 1919-1943: DOCUMENTS. Volume I, 1919- 
1922. Selected and edited by Jame Degras. [Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1956, pp. xvi, 
463, $8.80.) The history of the Comintern constitutes a large gap in the study of 
Soviet foreign policy as well as of national Communist parties between the two world 
wars. The Royal Institute of International Affairs has undertaken to help bridge it 
with the publication of documents of the Third International, of which the first 
volume has now appeared, The materials have been carefully edited by Miss Jane 
Degras, of whom one has come to expect such expert work on the basis of her Soviet 
Documents on Foreign Policy, which the new series complements. The present volume 
covers the first four years of the Comintern—a crucial period involving problems of 
organization, contests with other Marxist parties and the Socialist International, and 
the struggle over the autonomy of the several member parties. Compared with later 
years, this was the “heroic” era, when Comintern members were still frank in the 
exposition of their goals and when substantial arguments took place in public. If there 
were ample naiveté and idealism, there were also cunning and demagogy. Even in 
the earliest pronouncements one senses the tactical flexibility and the bitterness of 
factional strife which characterized the subsequent activities of the Comintern, The 
documents, presented chronologically, include all the important programmatic pro- 
nouncements of the period, as well as some statements on current affairs, exchanges 
with individual national Communist parties, and resolutions on the struggle for the 
control of the labor movement. It goes without saying that some of the most important 
Comintern documents have never been made public. As a result, the reader remains 
ilLinformed about Soviet manipulation and financing; about the use of the Interna- 
tional for other than its avowed aims; and about some of the backstairs conflicts con- 
cerning its work. For the purposes of this series, “documents” include only statements 
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by the International itself and its publications. Hence the collection includes neither 
memoirs nor journalistic reports on the Comintern. By way of compensation, each 
document is supplied with an excellent introduction explaining its context and signifi- 
cance, A bibliography is provided, though additional references would have been wel- 
come. One looks forward to the remaining volumes in the hope that the series will 
stimulate monographs of equally high standards of scholarship. 

"ALEXANDER DALLIN; Columbia University 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 1939. 
In five volumes. Volume I, GENERAL. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1956, pp. viii, 1059, $4.50.) This volume deals mainly (401 pp.) with the outbreak of 
the Second World War, and its value to historians will lie in its detailed reporting of 
conversations, rumors, newspaper comment, and public opinion in the various Euro- 
pean countries during the months before the catastrophe. There also is miscellaneous 
material on the early phases of the war (172 pp.), repatriation of Americans and 
others from belligerent countries (82 pp.), the neutrality policy of the United States 
(6x pp.), control of commerce by belligerent governments (131 pp.), and American 
concern over Soviet demands on Finland and outbreak of the Winter War (89 pp.). 
There is a selection of documents on American attempts to stockpile raw materials 
(104 pp.); the United States even in the fatal year 1939 negotiated tediously with the 
Netherlands-British rubber cartel to increase rubber production and sales. Of particular 
interest is American diplomatic reporting (118 pp.) on the competitive Anglo-French 
and German negotiations in the summer of 1939 for a political agreement with Russia; 
it is plain, once more, that the Poles refused to allow any agreement for Soviet troops 
to cross Polish territory in event of German attack, but no further light appears on 
whether the Russians were sincere in making this Polish refusal a basis for the pact 
with Germany. There is a brilliant dispatch of August 22 by Ambassador Bullitt, re- 
lating a conversation with Daladier and Léger in which the two French officials de- 
scribed France's “tragic and terrible situation” after the Russo-German agreement, 
and forecast accurately the course of events in Europe and the world over the next few 
months and years. This volume of American documents shows no American diplo- 
matic policy toward Europe in 1939, and almost no démarches of any sort, other than 
the messages by President Roosevelt, of April and August, asking for preservation of 
peace. Rozert H. FerreLL, Indiana University 
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PIECING TOGETHER THE PAST: THE INTERPRETATION OF ARCHAEOLOG- 
ICAL DATA. By V. Gordon Childe. (New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1956, Pp. vii, 
176, $3.95.) The author based this book upon a lecture course dealing with “the 
principles of archaeological classification, the current terminology and the implicit 
interpretative concepts” (p. v). The idea is a good one, since several excavation man- 
uals have recently been published but little has been done to analyze the theoretical 
and philosophical aspects of the archaeological pursuit. The author endeavors to state 
the case clearly, although the terminological aspect is especially difficult and so con- 
troversial that it can be presented only in a critical way with manifold references and 
examples. The resulting exposition is challenging but hardly meant for the beginner. 
It is important to notice that V. G. Childe restricts his analysis almost entirely to 
prehistoric archaeology (p. vi). In the preface a universal validity of the prehistoric 
concepts and methods is claimed for any branch of interpretative archaeology, but 
archaeologists working with literate or potentially literate, or again with artistically 
articulate material, profess a methodology different from what is offered by Childe 
as an outline for piecing together the past. His analytic scheme presented on pages 
129-31 would be applicable but inadequate in the case of historic archaeology—cf. the 
heading “Artistic” under which the total listing is (a) graphic arts; (b) musical in- 
struments; (c) personal adornments, including wigs, razors, tweezers, bathtubs. 
The student of history will question Childe’s use of the term “historian” (p. 1: the 
archaeologist is said to become a historian in so far as he can reconstitute human be- 
havior and recapture the thoughts that behavior expressed). The book is an important 
record of the theoretical position of one of the world’s foremost prehistorians, The 
archaeologist as an art-historian and the archaeologist as a discoverer of the historical 
past will have to furnish their own accounts of the interpretation of archaeological 
data; and the final synthesis will be essentially different from the one presented here 
under perhaps too general a title. MacnrezD J. MELLINK, Bryn Mawr College 


THE BABYLONIAN LAWS, Volume II, TRANSLITERATED TEXT, TRANSLA- 
TION, PHILOLOGICAL NOTES, GLOSSARY. Edited with Translation and Com- 
mentary by G. R. Driver and John C. Miles. (New York, Oxford University Press, 
1955, pp. vii, 426, $10.10.) The editors of the present volume began their collaboration 
with The Assyrian Laws, which appeared in 1935. The companion work on the 
corresponding Babylonian material, which they projected at that time, had to be 
broken up into two separate volumes. The first of these, containing the legal com- 
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mentary, was published in 1952, to be followed three years later by the book before 
us, which presents the transliterated text, with translation, philological notes, and 
glossary. In each instance, the juridical side of the joint enterprise has been handled 
with excellent results by Sir John C. Miles, whose competence, experience, and devo- 
tion helped to make of the initial volume of The Babylonian Laws a contribution that 
should remain standard for many years to come. As the philologist of the team, 
Professor Driver is primarily responsible for the concluding part. By far the largest 
section of the book is given over to the Laws of Hammurabi. Although several older 
collections are now known, none compares with the celebrated “code” of Hammurabi 
in scope, degree of completeness, precision, and beauty of expression. This material has 
by now had the benefit of more than fifty years of minute and intensive study. 
Nevertheless, it still poses its quota of linguistic and substantive problems. Driver is 
well versed in Akkadian, the language used by Hammurabi with classic effect, and he 
is also at home in other Semitic languages. He has covered the large and unwieldy 
literature on the subject with thoroughness and care, But the results cannot be re- 
garded as wholly satisfactory by modern standards. Too much attention is devoted to 
comparative etymologies and to the meanings which a given word may have in 
various other contexts, All this adds needlessly to the bulk of the book, without 
shedding light on the passage in question; indeed, far too often the discursive treat- 
ment serves only to distract and even mislead the reader. The etymologies, aside from 
being irrelevant, are in a number of instances demonstrably wrong as well. In short, 
the book may be said to suffer from misplaced emphasis. Yet its flaws are outweighed 
by the extent of its coverage and its wealth of references to the literature on the subject. 
E. A. Speiser, University of Pennsylvania 


ESSAI SUR LA MÉDECINE EGYPTIENNE DE L'ÉPOQUE PHARAONIQUE. By 
Gustave Lefebvre, Membre de l'Institut. [Ouvrage publié avec le concours du Centre 
national de la recherche scientifique.] (Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1956, 
pp. xii, 216, 1,200 fr.) There is an excellent recent discussion of Egyptian medicine in 
the first volume of Sigerist’s History of Medicine, strangely enough not mentioned by 
this author, but otherwise no attempt before this book has been made to synthesize 
in a monograph the numerous detailed findings of the last thirty years concerning 
Egyptian medicine. It thus definitely fills a gap, and it does it quite well. Mr. Lefebvre 
deals but briefly with the problems which have been particularly attractive to recent 
authors, like the relations between magic and scientific elements in Egyptian medicine, 
and the organization of medical service. He discusses in more detail the very rudimentary 
anatomical and physiological knowledge of the Egyptians which explains many of the 
absurdities in the clinical passages of the papyri. The bulk of his book is a description 
of the actual and sometimes quite amazing knowledge of the Egyptians concerning 
the diseases of the eye, teeth, female organs, lung, stomach, bladder, and traumatic 
surgery. With equal skill and knowledge he analyzes their therapeutic procedures, 
especially their druglore and prescriptions. With care he compares (mostly in foot- 
notes; the text remains very readable) the different possibilities of translating obscure 
Egyptian terms for organs or drugs and usually offers solutions which are satisfactory 
through their moderation, a virtue not always practiced by enthusiasts in this field. 
This is an interesting, useful, and competent short monograph. 

Erwin H. Ackerknecut, University of Wisconsin 


FROM ALEXANDER TO CONSTANTINE: PASSAGES AND DOCUMENTS IL- 
LUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS, 336 B.C.- 
A.D. 337. Translated with Introductions, Notes, and Essays by Ernest Barker, Honor- 
ary Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and of Peterhouse, Cambridge. (New York, 
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Oxford University Press, 1956, pp. xxiv, 505, $8.00.) This is a source book of a very 
unusual kind. It includes selections from Hellenistic and Roman, Greek and Latin, 
pagan and Jewish and Christian sources. At the same time it is more than a source 
book. The editor has added much valuable information in introductions to the various 
sections and selections and in notes. To use his own words, besides “assembling stones” 
he has also provided “some sort of mortar” (p. ix), and he has done this so success- 
fully that he has actually produced a connected account of the history of the social 
and political ideas of the period. For this task no one is better qualified than Sir 
Ernest Barker. His Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle appeared in 1906, A re- 
vision of the first part was put out in 1918 under the title Greek Political Theory: 
Plato and His Predecessors. The projected second volume never appeared. The author, 
meanwhile, was occupied with almost all sorts of political theories other than Greek. 
Finally, however, there came instead his invaluable translation—a virtual edition—of 
Aristotle’s Politics and the work now under review. He thus possesses an unequaled 
acquaintance not only with ancient but also with modern political theories. The reader 
must not, on the other hand, look for the kind of knowledge of ancient history that 
is gained by lifetime study of inscriptions and papyri, a kind of study which at times 
also reveals aspects of theory and thought not to be found in the literary sources. It 
may also be noted that economic thought is not treated quite as adequately as phi- 
losophy, religious thought, theories of law, and theories of government. Continuity 
of thought and the relationship between the various intellectual movements of the 
long period covered are admirably demonstrated. At times the emphasis on continuity 
may tend to obscure other aspects. Thus, the connection between Hellenistic theories 
of kingship and later theories of the good prince seems to have caused the theory of 
the principate to be slighted. On this point the inclusion of Galba’s speech at the time 
of the adoption of Piso as given by Tacitus (Histories 1. 15-16) would have helped. 
Yet, all in all, there probably is no other single volume of comparable scope from 
which readers, both less advanced students and scholars, can learn as much as from 
this, J. A. O. Larsen, University of Chicago 


CAESAR AS MAN OF LETTERS. By F. E. Adcock. (New York, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1956, pp. x, 115, $2.00.) The object of this small volume is to emphasize 
the literary character of Caesar’s surviving works. In order to arrive at a fair estimate 
of his literary ability the author first briefly reviews Caesar’s career as a statesman 
and a soldier. In examining the literary form of the Commentaries, Sir Frank finds 
that Caesar’s works do not conform exactly to the standard convention of the Com- 
mentarius and hence their literary value must be judged by other standards. The 
purpose, and content, of the De bello Gallico, the author feels, contrary to popular 
opinion, can be regarded in only a very limited sense as being that of propaganda. 
“The Military Man” examines Caesar’s literary interpretation of war as an exercise of 
the mind as well as his concept of generalship. Caesar’s literary style, it is true, is not 
without considerable merit. Nevertheless, this study shows that the Commentaries 
alone are not enough to establish Julius Caesar as a great literary figure. The book 
concludes with a useful discussion of the time of the composition and publication of 
the Commentaries and the nature of the whole Caesarian corpus. 

Ricuarp H. CHowen, University of South Carolina 


THE ROMAN MIND: STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THOUGHT FROM 
CICERO TO MARCUS AURELIUS, By M. L. Clarke, Professor of Latin in the Uni- 
versity College of North Wales, Bangor. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1956, 
pp. vii, 168, $3.75.) With loving hands Mr. Clarke has constructed an urbane guide to 
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the surface pattern of thought displayed in Latin (and Greek) literature of the late 
republic and early empire. His book may safely be recommended to beginning stu- 
dents of the era as a survey of the acclimation of the Greek intellectual achievement 
at Rome. Such students will not be led seriously astray, for his picture is clear and 
sensible if too brief at times to give a rounded analysis. Nor will they be led down 
unfamiliar lanes: the author gives almost no place to the evidence of art, inscriptions, 
and coins; the matter under discussion is basically the classic philosophical tradition; 
there are no novel twists or challenging schemes of thought to force one to think for 
oneself, Ancient authors are amply quoted (with English translations); the modern 
literature on the subject is very rarely cited. Mr. Clarke believes, as have so many 
others, that “the Romans did little more than reproduce Greek ideas in a different 
language and with at most a slightly different tone and accent.” Such a view helps to 
explain the limitations in time and scope of his survey; as this reviewer has indicated 
at length in another place, he is in complete disagreement with this view. 
Chester G. Starr, University of Ilinois 


FELIX STAEHELIN: REDEN UND VORTRAGE. Edited by Wilhelm Abt. (Basel, 
Benno Schwabe, 1956, pp. 328, 18 S. fr.) Felix Stachelin (1873-1952), professor at 
Basel and president of the commission for the historical museum, is well known to 
classicists as the author of an excellent book entitled Die Schweiz in rómischer Zeit, 
which has passed triumphantly through three editions. To his pupils and many friends 
in Basel he is known also as a felicitous speaker who could survey complicated prob- 
lems with remarkable clarity and express himself elegantly in well-organized lectures 
and addresses. One of his students has collected the least accessible lectures and ad- 
dresses into a well-printed book. The editor has not ventured in any way to bring the 
lectures up to date, but, even so, his act of piety will be useful not only for the local 
public but for historians. Staehelin’s comments on the emperor Claudius (1933) and 
on pre-Roman Switzerland (1935) still retain exceptional interest and importance, 
though what was in 1901 a splendid survey of new papyrus discoveries has lost in- 
terest, or rather acquired an interest of a different type. The collection contains also 
four appreciations of deceased scholars; a radio address, “Recollections of Jacob 
Burckhardt”; talks on “Anti-Semitism in Antiquity” (1901), “Problems of Israelite 
History” (1907), “Israel in Egypt” (1908), “Phidias” (1910), “The Philistines” (1917), 
“Constantine the Great” (1935), “Augustus” (two speeches, 1939), “Peoples and Mi- 
grations in the Ancient East” (1942); and an address on affairs of the historical mu- 
seum (1944). James H. OLiver, Johns Hopkins University 
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NOUVELLES RECHERCHES SUR L'MPOT FONCIER ET LA CAPITATION 
PERSONNELLE SOUS LE BAS-EMPIRE. By Ferdinand Lot. [Bibliothèque de 
YEcole des hautes études, fasc. 304—Complément au fasc. 253.] (Paris, Librairie 
Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1955, pp. 195.) Unfortunately the late Professor Ferdi- 
nand Lot was unable to see this work through the press, and that phase of its produc- 
tion was accomplished by others. The book itself, however, encompasses much more 
than the title indicates and is the fruit of his long years of research. It is composed of 
nine essays on different problems relating to the economic history of late antiquity 
and the early medieval period. The earlier essays in the book are devoted to studies 
of the tax system of the empire and to the interpretation of the ancient documents. 
Lot had already covered much of this ground in an earlier work in the same series 
published in 1928, but new evidence has come to light since that day, and the works 
of Déléage and Seston made it incumbent upon Lot to treat it once again. In the 
later essays he deals with such major problems as the Roman origins of the mansus 
and the Frankish tax system, the circulation of gold during the early medieval period, 
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and the supposed economic superiority of the Eastern Empire, which he attempts to 
refute. In his interpretaticn of many of the sources Lot departed radically from past 
scholarship, and it is evident that much that he wrote in his work will remain contro- 
versial. Great caution should therefore be observed in using this book, and all the 
citations should be checked. In some instances more recent research which was not 
available to Lot weakens several of his arguments. Nevertheless, a great scholar has 
suggested some new approaches to a few of the most basic problems in the economic 
history of the early Middle Ages, and the book is therefore an important one, but it is 
questionable whether Lot's conclusions will be widely accepted. 
Howarp L, Apgtson, City College of New York 


REGESTA REGUM ANGLO-NORMANNORUM, 1066-1154, Volume II, REGESTA 
HENRICI PRIMI, rro0o-1135. Edited by Charles Johnson and H. A. Cronne, from 
the Collections of the Late H. W. C. Davis. (New York, Oxford University Press, 
1956, pp. xlvi, 454, $16.80.) This volume will be as important for the history of the 
reign of Henry I as the publication of the Pipe Rolls was for the reign of Henry II, 
or the volumes of Chancery Rolls and Curia Regis Rolls have been for that of John. 
The first of the projected three volumes was published in 1913 by H. W. C. Davis, 
covering the period 1066-1100, and a final volume will deal with the reign of 
Stephen. This volume is more than the second in this series: it also, for all practical 
purposes, provides a long-needed revised edition of Volume I in the copious errata 
and addenda to its predecessor. The heart of the work consists of a calendar of the 
more than 1,500 surviving charters of Henry I, of which some 300 previously un- 
published charters are printed in an appendix. As in the first volume, each charter 
calendared is annotated with references to sources and origins and with comment on 
authenticity, special features, and the identity of witnesses or other persons named. 
The charters are arranged in chronological order, so far as that can be established, 
and an outline itinerary is supplied, indicating where the editors have departed from 
the dating of Farrer’s Itinerary. Farrer’s pioneering work took account of less than 
half of the charters dealt with here, and the greater scope of the present work has not 
only made possible a more accurate chronology but also, in the indexes of persons 
and places, an invaluable aid for all future work on the period. The introduction pro- 
vides a concise account of the central administration and its personnel, together with 
some interesting remarks about the light shed by charters on institutions and events 
of the reign. After waiting more than forty years for this volume to appear, some 
readers will be disappointed that the editors did not take this occasion to include a full 
discussion of Anglo-Norman administration and diplomatic. But, that aside, this is a 
monumental work magnificently produced. Its publication marks the beginning of a 
new stage in Anglo-Norman studies, and to it every future student of the period will 
be deeply indebted. Rosert S. Hoyr, University of Minnesota 


THEOBALD, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. By Avrom Saltman. [University of 
London Historical Studies, 11.] (London, University of London, Athlone Press; distrib. 
by John de Graff, New York, 1956, pp. xvi, 594, $8.00.) It has been a happy half 
decade for the superficial student of the reign of Stephen and of early Henry IL 
particularly because of the attractive source materials that have been made available 
in “Nelson’s Medieval Texts.” Now Mr. Saltman has published a lengthy study of 
Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, whose huge but shadowy importance emerges 
provocatively from any study of the period of his episcopacy (1139-1161). Theobald’s 
household was a center of stability in the Anarchy, and it was the home of a startling 
number. of important and brilliant men. If one looks to Mr. Saltman’s book for a con- 
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cise statement about the sort of man Theobald was or the sort of atmosphere that 
pervaded his household, one will be disappointed. In the first and general part of this 
sharply divided book Mr. Saltman is lengthily evasive. He stretches out his often im- 
perceptibly relevant tangles of detail in a style that is strongly affected by a curious 
use of the cliché, The discussion seems conjectural rather than imaginative. The 
presentation is in fact so unrelentingly unreadable that it acquires a sort of perverse 
charm. And the reader is surprised upon finishing to find that he has in an indirect 
and disparate way enlarged his understanding, or at least made more subtle his con- 
fusion, about the intricate behavior of the man Theobald. He has also seen a church 
that needed to have Becket killed. In the second part of his book Mr. Saltman intro- 
duces his collection of beautifully printed charters. Here all is changed. Mr. Saltman's 
text is tense, concise, exact, informative, witty. Part II is, in short, a book to make 
diplomatists dance in the streets. One feels that the charters have been gone over 
again and again with sensitive eyes and hands—and ears. Mr. Saltman has culled the 
formal portions from his charters and analyzed them. It is exactly work like this, the 
collection of harangues, for example, that suggests the possibility of a more exciting 
and penetrating sort of intellectual and administrative history, one that uses the care- 
ful analysis of “Common Form” for the understanding of changing ideas. It is the 
sort of work that Madox attempted and for which Maitland hoped. Its value has been 
plainly and forcefully stated in Miss Kathleen Major’s introduction to the Acta 
Stephani Langton (pp. xiv-xv). It is beside that closely related edition that Mr. 
Saltman’s Part II should stand. Roserr Brentano, University of California, Berkeley 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN OF SALISBURY. Volume I, THE EARLY LETTERS 
(1153-1161). Edited by W. J. Millor, SJ. and H. E. Butler. Revised by C. N. L. 
Brooke. (Edinburgh, Thomas Nelson and Sons; New York, Oxford University Press, 
1955, pp. lxvii, 296, $8.00.) John of Salisbury is a master figure of the twelfth century: 
both as an ecclesiastical statesman and a Christian humanist, he represents the best in 
the act and thought of his age, If not a profound or systematic philosopher, he had 
insight into character, sound judgment, and, above all, genius for writing, His style 
bears comparison with the classics he knew so thoroughly. His works are indeed 
“medieval classics,” found in numerous manuscripts, edited and re-edited. With the 
completion of the letters now in the press, all his major works will have been re- 
edited in this century and, what is more, presented in English translation for all to 
read. This is a rare distinction for a twelfth-century writer, but John of Salisbury is 
worth reading. The present volume is the first of three which will provide a definitive 
text and translation of his letters. The early letters published here form a homo- 
geneous collection written while John was private secretary to Theobald, archbishop 
of Canterbury. Mostly in Theobald’s name, they are of the greatest interest for the 
history of ecclesiastical politics and of canon law. John’s own letters to his friends 
display his attractive humanism. Mr. Brooke’s introduction deals perceptively with 
these and other aspects of the letters and of John’s career. The extensive annotation 
shows a wide learning, though much necessarily remains conjectural and the dates 
given some of the letters are doubtful. The new edition is particularly welcome since 
the earlier editions of the letters were notoriously bad; it will not soon be superseded. 
The translation, finally, is a work of merit; authoritative and facile, its scholarship 
will make it useful as a gloss, its smoothness will be attractive to every reader. 

Fren A. CazEL, Jr, University of Connecticut 


DIE REICHSGESETZE VON 1220, 1231/32 UND 1235: IHR WERDEN UND IHRE 
WIRKUNG IM DEUTSCHEN STAAT FRIEDRICHS Il. By Erich Klingelhöfer. 
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[Quellen und Studien zur Verfassungsgeschichte des Deutschen Reiches in Mittelalter 
und Neuzeit, Band VIII, Heft 2.] (Weimar, Hermann Böhlau, 1955, pp. xxiii, 239, 
DM 15.60.) This book is concerned primarily with the Confoederatio cum principibus 
ecclesiasticis, a covenant between Frederick II and the spiritual princes, April 26, 
1220; the Statutum in favorem principum, originally granted by Henry VII at Worms 
on May 1, 1231, and confirmed by Frederick II in May, 1232; and the Constitutio 
pacis of August 15, 1235. Necessarily also, the author has brought into perspective 
with these the so-called “Golden Bull of Eger,” the promises made by Frederick II 
to the Roman Church on July 12, 1213; and the Constitutio in Basilica Beati Petri 
referred to as the “Coronation Laws of Frederick II” of November 22, 1220. More- 
over, in so far as they are related to the Constitutio pacis of Mainz, he deals with 
Henry VII's Pax generalis of July, 1224, and the Constitutio generalis de judiciis et de 
pace tenenda of February 11, 1234. The chief merit of the work is not so much in its 
originality as in its usefulness as a critical evaluation and synthesis of contributions 
which German historians have recently made to the interpretation of the Fürsten- 
priviligien. In this respect it is suggestive of the reorientation made accessible to Eng- 
lish readers by Barraclough in his Mediaeval Germany. The author holds firmly to the 
view that Frederick aspired to be not merely Territorialherrscher but actual king in 
the Reich and that he was not diverted from this aim by the critical circumstances 
under which the privileges were wrested from him. The author’s close inquiry into 
the origin of individual clauses amply justifies the conclusion that few new conces- 
sions were actually made in the Confoederati and that these, as well as the confirma- 
tion of old customary laws, were the necessary purchase price for Henry VIPs election 
as German king. Even more important is the reorientation away from the Bohmer 
interpretation of the Statutum, widely accepted since 1849, as a “surrender of royal 
rights” and from the oft-repeated dictum of Blondel (Frederick II, p. 199) that “le sol 
même de l'Allemagne passe de la souveraineté du roi à celle des princes.” The author 
has illustrated abundantly the dangers of broad generalizations, extreme views, and 
dogmatic appraisals of Frederick II’s German policies, and he leaves little doubt in 
the mind of the reader that a more realistic interpretation of these policies is long 
overdue. If he has suggested the direction of this reorientation, it is in his conception 
of Frederick II as the “Realpolitiker des Mittelalters,” ever alert to what, at a given 
moment, was possible or impossible, whose policies, whether German or Italian, ema- 
nated from his aim at “cásarischen Absolutismus.” 
Thomas C. Van Creve, Bowdoin College 


URKUNDENBUCH ZUR GESCHICHTE DER BABENBERGER IN ÖSTERREICH. 
Band II, DIE SIEGELURKUNDEN DER BABENBERGER UND IHRER NACH- 
KOMMEN VON 1216 BIS 1279. Vorbereitet von Oskar Frh. v. Mitis. Bearbeitet von 
Heinrich Fichtenau und Erich Zöllner. [Publikationen des Instituts fiir Österreichische 
Geschichtsforschung, 3. Reihe.] (Vienna, Adolf Holzhausen, 1955, pp. 460, Sch. 255.) 
This is the second of five projected volumes planned to include the Urkunden of the 
Babenbergers and their descendants in Austria. The present volume carries the work 
forward to October 22, 1279, the date of issue of a document of Count Ulrich von 
Heunburg and his spouse Agnes, daughter of Markgraf Hermann von Baden and the 
duchess Gertrud, renouncing all sovereign claims to the Babenberger lands. Like the 
first volume (Vienna, 1950), the second includes the Siegelurkunden, i.e., documents 
actually bearing the Babenberger seal, although a final section of the work (nos. 467- 
547) includes also the so-called “verlorene” Siegelurkunden. Here, however, only such 
deperdita are included as reveal clear evidence of having once borne the Babenberger 
seal, Although the chronological arrangement and the general editing are the work 
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of E, Zóllner and H, Fichtenau, the book rests firmly upon a foundation erected dur- 
ing a half century of research by O. Freiherr von Mitis, whose Studien zum älteren 
Osterreischischen Urkundenweisen (Vienna, 1912), is an indispensable guide to docu- 
mentary research, It is perhaps to be expected that a scholarly undertaking, first pro- 
jected some 143 years ago by Hormayr and Metternich, and several times essayed 
since that time, should at last be realized as an exemplary achievement. For in addi- 
tion to the distinguished editing of the documentary texts, the preparation of the 
index and glossary, carried forward in this volume by Frau Martha Szaivert and 
P. Uiblein respectively, maintains the exceptionally high standard set in Volume I 
by Willy Szaivert and E. Lindeck Pozza. The format of the volume, one of the out- 
standing features, is modeled upon that of the Monumenta Germaniae historica. 
Tuomas C. Van Creve, Bowdoin College 


STUDENT LIFE IN AVE MARIA COLLEGE, MEDIAEVAL PARIS: HISTORY 
AND CHARTULARY OF THE COLLEGE. By Astrik L. Gabriel, Director of the 
Mediaeval Institute, University of Notre Dame. [Publications in Mediaeval Studies, 
University of Notre Dame, Volume XIV.] (Notre Dame, Ind., University of Notre 
Dame Press, 1955, pp. xviii, 460, $6.75.) Ave Maria College at Paris was a small 
college for six students between eight and sixteen years old. John of Hubant founded 
it in 1336 and drew up its fundamental statutes ten years later; Peter d’Ailly re- 
formed it in 1387 and added a few new statutes, Notable in the later history of the 
college was the revival under the mastership of Philip Boisot in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. In 1763 Louis XV ordered that Ave Maria, along with other minor 
colleges, be merged into the College of Louis-le-Grand, a merger completed in 1769. 
Canon Gabriel’s publication of the chartulary of Ave Maria College, together with his 
illuminating history of the college during its medieval period, has made available an 
important source for educaticnal and intellectual history. Particular mention may be 
made of chapter rx, dealing with the miniatures illustrating the statutes of John of 
Hubant (plates x1v-xxur); these make a unique contribution to our knowledge of 
fourteenth-century college life, F. EowarD Cranz, Connecticut College 
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BRITISH EMPIRE, COMMONWEALTH, AND IRELAND 
Leland H. Carlson? 


THOMAS CRANMER, THEOLOGIAN. By G. W. Bromiley. (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1956, pp. xxviii, 108, $3.25.) Dr. Bromiley has written a thin little 
1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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volume—thin in size but not in importance, for it is a model of condensation and 
clarity not often achieved in religious scholarship, Thomas Cranmer is depicted as a 
fine scholar in the fullest and best sense of the word. For the author, Cranmer was 
the father of Anglican theology, which was stamped with the archbishop’s balanced 
and humane approach to the problems of his age. Though never a creative thinker, 
Cranmer was neither a mere defender nor a parrot of the more original theologians 
on the Continent. Admittedly he drew his inspiration from others, but his compre- 
hension, his style, and above all his sense of proportion saved Anglican doctrine from 
the brittle dogmatism of European theology. The source of his influence lay in his 
_ scholarship, which was grounded not merely upon a profound knowledge of Scripture 
but equally upon a deep understanding of the church fathers and tradition, And 
although his learning may have resulted in overcaution and conservatism, it was, 
says Dr. Bromiley, “no small thing to give so plain and satisfying and yet also so 
warm and inspiriting a presentation” (p. 41). Possibly only one criticism can be 
made, and that is more a warning to the reader than a condemnation of the author. 
At times, Dr. Bromiley gives the appearance of more logic, clarity, and deliberation 
than actually existed in Cranmer’s mind. In life the archbishop was something of a 
reed bending with the political and theological winds. His was a slow, even tortuous, 
evolution. What finally emerged was harmonious and beautiful, but its clarity and 
logic may in reality exist more in Dr. Bromiley’s fine exposition than in Cranmer’s 
own works, The book is undoubtedly an apologia of Thomas Cranmer, but it is also 
a concise and intelligible statement of the essence of Reformation theology for which 
the historian will be deeply grateful. 
Lacey Batpwin Smita, Northwestern University 


TUDOR AND STUART LINCOLN. By J. W. F. Hill. (New York, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1956, pp. xiv, 254, $6.00.) Designed to be of use to the historian as well 
as to the friends of Lincoln, Mr. Hill’s study of Tudor and Stuart Lincoln is a useful 
miscellany of people, local problems, and events in that isolated and economically 
declining city of the fens. An ex-mayor of Lincoln and a long-time student of its 
records, Mr, Hill is well equipped for his task. He has used a broadly chronological 
treatment from the Reformation with separate chapters on geography, city institu- 
tions, the Elizabethan church, and social and economic affairs. In addition to the- 
printed local and family records, Mr. Hill has relied heavily on the records of the 
Corporation and the Common Council although he cites none of his local archival 
sources specifically. Of interest is the evidence of the economic basis of political influ- 
ence in the county and the influence of court and gentry over the city. The story of 
the struggle of the city to pay the fee farm rent set in more prosperous times and 
held by the earls of Rutland in the sixteenth century is absorbing. The efforts of the 
Common Council to solve the serious but expensive problem of silt in the Fossdyke 
show the conflict of interest between city and county and the changing social and 
economic pattern. Mr. Hill seems most at home in Tudor and early Stuart Lincoln. 
His material for the Civil War and Restoration is less original and more episodic 
although there is valuable information on the extent and means of Puritan influence 
and the later re-establishment of Royalist and Anglican control. There are useful maps, 
appendixes showing wages and prices, and an index. While there is no formal bibliog- 
raphy, the footnotes to printed sources are complete. Heren Nurrinc, Wells College 


CALENDAR OF LETTERS, DESPATCHES AND STATE PAPERS RELATING TO 
THE NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND SPAIN PRESERVED IN 
THE ARCHIVES AT VIENNA, SIMANCAS, BESANCON, BRUSSELS, MADRID 
AND LILLE. Volume XII, PHILIP AND MARY, JULY, 1554-NOVEMBER, 1558. 
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Edited by Royall Tyler. (London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1954, pp. xxvii, 482, £4 4s.) 
Nearly a century ago, in 1862, there appeared the first volume of this “Spanish Cal- 
endar,” dealing with the reign of Henry VII. Volume XI, which straddled the end of 
the reign of Edward VI and the start of that of Mary, came out in 1916. Meanwhile, 
the Calendar of Letters and State Papers Relating to... English Affairs Preserved 
Principally in the Archives of Simancas had been completed (4 vols., London, 1892~- 
99) for the reign of Elizabeth, 1558-1603. In 1950, publication of the older series 
resumed with Volume XII, and now, with this final one, students have coverage for 
the whole 118 years of the five Tudor monarchs. The present volume has 503 docu- 
ments, of which only one quarter have previously been published, and those scattered 
in some half-dozen titles. Since the form of the entries in 1954 is the same as in earlier 
volumes, it can need no description or eulogy here. As for the editing, it is a little 
humiliating but also very pleasant to confess that after a careful search, and some 
random comparison with entries which have another printed version, I can find no 
flaw. To say the worst possible, perhaps there could have been more indication of 
what part of a document was, originally, in cipher. In diplomatic dispatches of four 
hundred years ago, as well as of today, it can at times be suggestive if something im- 
portant was written in the clear. The nature of the materials in this volume varies a 
little from that of all the others. Philip of Spain was also king of England, as consort 
of Queen Mary, for all except the few earliest days of the four years covered. He must 
have made some decisions without writing anyone about them, and he naturally ac- 
credited no ambassador to England even when he was absent in his Burgundian 
realms, as he was for more than half of the period. But he retained agents there, his 
imperial father had his own ambassador in England until he abdicated, and letters 
between Philip in the Low Countries and officials in Spain or elsewhere, or among 
lesser figures of the Spanish Empire, fill in the gap fairly well for the historian, (There 
is not much for late 1555 and most of 1556, for reasons that are not known.) Com- 
ment on the whole story of England, as seen by officialdom, appears—political, re- 
ligious, financial, military, and ceremonial pageantry—though with domestic affairs 
subordinated to foreign aims and interests. As in other volumes of the series, there is 
also much for the history of Spain and the Low Countries. Unlike some of the later 
volumes, there is little recorded for America. 
Roran Dennis Hussey, University of California, Los Angeles 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE RUSSIA COMPANY, 1553-1603. By T. S. Willan, 
Reader in History in the University of Manchester. (Manchester, Eng., Manchester 
University Press, 1956, pp. ix, 295, 30s.) The Russia Company affords particular in- 
terest since it was the first English joint-stock company. In this book, a sequel to the 
author’s analysis of the charter membership of the Russia Company (The Muscovy 
Merchants of 1555, Manchester, 1953), Mr. Willan covers the establishment of the 
company, its initial organization and later changes, the privileges granted to it by the 
English crown and Russian tsars, the character and extent of its trade, the problem of 
interlopers, and the diplomatic developments that of necessity arose from its privi- 
leged position in Russia. A concluding chapter appraises the historical role and im- 
portance of the company. Mr. Willan has written a competent and workmanlike 
study. He has searched extensively for his data, used them discriminatingly and 
judiciously, corrected several errors of earlier writers, and not ventured conclusions 
where the data are lacking. English language materials, with only a scattering of 
those in Russian, are his sources. Because the early records of the company were de- 
stroyed in the Great Fire of 2666 there are many gaps in the story, particularly in the 
matter of the company’s finances. There are other gaps arising from insufficient in- 
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formation about the Russian side of the story, gaps which further research in the 
Soviet Union might close; but here, too, fire has been a great destroyer, notably at 
Moscow in 1626. Unfortunately Mr. Willan fails to spell out wherein his work goes 
beyond those of his predecessors: Armand J. Gerson and Earnest V. Vaughan in 
Studies of the History of English Commerce in the Tudor Period (New York, 1912); 
and William Page, The Russia Company from 1553 to 1660 (London, 1913). With 
one minor exception they are not even mentioned. Mr. Willan contents himself with 
the simple explanation that he used “material neglected by earlier historians of the 
Company,” mainly some private collections of manuscripts and such germane studies 
as have been published since 1913. He also fails to include a systematic bibliography, 
highly desirable in a scholarly work. To ascertain wherein this work supersedes the 
earlier ones this reviewer had to search through the footnotes for the sources used. 
Nevertheless, this book is a sound study, of interest primarily to economic historians 
and to students of early Anglo-Russian relations. 
Raymond H. Fisuer, University of California, Los Angeles 


THE ENFORCEMENT OF ENGLISH APPRENTICESHIP: A STUDY IN APPLIED 
MERCANTILISM, 1563-1642. By Margaret Gay Davies. [Harvard Economic Studies, 
Volume XCVII.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1956, pp. x, 319, $6.00.) 
Mercantilism has acquired a universal fascination for the twentieth century. Dictators 
have sought inspiration in its efforts, however primitive, at a planned economy. Up- 
holders of laissez-faire have found ominous precedent in the creeping influence of 

_ government—both central and local—in private affairs, And the most objective of 
social scientists have attempted to analyze popular attitudes toward it and even to 
evaluate its ultimate success. This excellent book offers a salutary antidote to the ex- 
treme of each of these interpretations. Through a detailed study of the enforcement 
over eighty years of one central clause of the Statute of Artificers of 1562—“the most 
comprehensive expression of the internal policy of English mercantilism”—economic 
planning is found to result more from private interest than from public policy. Govern- 
mental influence is discovered to be operating out of a minimum concern for public 
order rather than any urge to achieve the leviathan state. And the popular acceptance 
or rejection of this legislation is found so to vary in time, place, and profession as to 
defy such simple constructs as economic man. Only by acting with that ambivalence 
which is the real hallmark of the economic historian is Mrs, Davies able to accomplish 
all this, For the economist in her shows how to assemble and interpret her statistical 
data, which are perforce so sketchy that only a historian would dare make anything 
of them. Enforcement of apprenticeship under the act is studied in two central courts 
—Exchequer and King’s Bench—and in fifteen counties, chosen either because good 
quarter session records were available or because they represented a significantly varied 
sample. Mrs. Davies found that over ninety-five per cent of the prosecutions under the 
act were by private interests, which meant in most cases a professional prosecutor or 
informer. The latter’s function and especially the interaction of his social unpopularity 
and his continued usefulness represent one of the many fascinating by-products of 
this study. The public prosecutions were mostly through local presentments by the 
constables to the justices. The analysis of when, where, and why these prosecutions 
occurred suggests some most interesting patterns of economic change: the critical im- 
portance of the expansion in the distributive trades, the peculiar variations in economic 
prosperity between different areas or between smaller areas and the country as a 
whole, and the comparatively slight difference between country and town, Finally, 
“industrial regulation . . . seems to have occupied a consistently peripheral position in 
the sphere of central and local government concern with mercantilist policy.” Both 
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before and after 1630, governmental policy was more concerned to regulate industry 
in the name of public order than to establish any unified set of economic objectives. 
Mrs, Davies is not questioning the almost universal acceptance of apprenticeship in 
Tudor and Stuart England. But her evaluation of its acceptance by government and 
people does much to further our understanding of mercantilism, its origins, its extent, 
and even its ultimate eclipse, T. C. MENDENHALL, Yale University 


AN HONEST DIPLOMAT AT THE HAGUE: THE PRIVATE LETTERS OF 
HORATIO WALPOLE, 1715-1716. Edited with an Introduction by John J. Murray, 
Professor of History, Coe College. [Indiana University Publications, Social Science 
Series, No. 13.] (Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1956, pp. 394, $6.50.) In 
addition to the official dispatches submitted by Horatio Walpole as British pleni- 
potentiary at The Hague to his brother-in-law, Lord Townshend, Secretary of State 
for Northern Affairs, he frequently sent personal letters on matters not suitable for 
public knowledge. These intimate letters, dated from February 8, 1715, to October 23, 
1716, were acquired in 1949 by Indiana University and are here published in full, to- 
gether with various enclosures including the newsletters supplied by Walpole's secret 
agents, The principal negotiations in which Walpole was involved concerned the 
Barrier Treaty, the Baltic squadrons, the renewal of the Dutch and imperial alliances, 
and the Anglo-French treaty. The letters provide interesting inside information on 
the methods of an eighteenth-century diplomat, including his use of bribery, and 
bring out clearly the complexity of the Dutch government which made any prompt 
action almost impossible, the problem of French relations with the Pretender, and the 
complications resulting from the Hanoverian ambitions of George I. In the end, condi- 
tions were developing which were soon to divide the Whig leaders and contribute to 
the removal of Townshend and the accession to power of the “Hanoverian” Whigs. 
Considering the problems he faced, the reader can sympathize with the “honest 
diplomat” when he says, “I wish to god I was well out of this negotiation . . .” (p. 
299). The editing throughout is excellent. Professor Murray clearly presents the his- 
torical setting of the letters and provides footnotes that fully identify the persons and 
explain the various matters referred to by Walpole. With the editor’s able assistance 
the letters present a story that will be of interest and value to any student of the 
intricate diplomatic maneuvers of the years following the War of the Spanish 
Succession. Cuartes B. Rearey, University of Kansas 


ENGLISH POLITICS IN THE EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Robert 
Walcott, Jr. [Harvard Historical Monographs, XXVIII.] (Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956, pp. viii, 201, $3.50.) This study by Professor Walcott, upon which 
he has been working for almost twenty years, is an analysis of the structure and func- 
tioning of English political parties from about 1701 to 1708, Although begun as a 
Harvard Ph.D. thesis it has developed into one of the successful works from the 
school of Namier. Considering the enormous amount of research which was put into 
this volume, its size is deceptively small. The actual narrative covers only 160 pages 
and the appendixes, bibliography, and index an additional 131. The original plan of 
the author for a lengthy narrative was discarded in favor of the analytical approach. 
Under the structure of politics Professor Walcott deals successively with the methods 
of electing members to the House of Commons; the makeup of the House of Com- 
mons in 1701; and the party groups in the parliament of 1701-1702. Under the func- 
tioning of parties he treats party groups in action before 1702; the general election of 
1702; and the parliamentary session of 1707-1708. Both in his approach to his self- 
imposed task and in his conclusions Professor Walcott has attacked the interpretations 
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of Professor G. M, Trevelyan, Professor Keith Feiling, and W. T. Morgan on the parts 
played by the Whig and Tory parties during the reigns of William IM and Anne. 
This attack is based on the contention that while Whigs and Tories are significant 
they do not adequately explain the entire political picture, In the place of the two- 
party system Professor Walcott suggests that parliament should be considered as a 
compass card with Whig and Tory representing the east and west points and court 
and country the north and south points. Even within each segment there existed a 
bewildering number of sometimes contradictory subdivisions. Chapters five and six 
are devoted to case history studies in this framework. Especially effective is the account 
of how “the Godolphin ministry changed from a Court-Churchill-Harley-Rochester- 
Nottingham coalition into a Court-Churchill-NewcastleJunto combination.” Although 
the sharp criticisms of the positions of the two-party school which are scattered 
through the narrative are almost certain to arouse the wrath of some historians, the 
reviewer believes that Professor Walcott has proved his main thesis. At least in his 
conclusion in the final sentence of his narrative he is objective, cautious, and urbane: 
“The more one studies the party structure under William and Anne, the less it re- 
sembles the two-party system described by Trevelyan in his Romanes Lecture and the 
more it seems to have in common with the structure of politics in the Age of New- 
castle as explained to us by Namier.” What we need during the next generation is a 
whole series of studies on the structure of politics from 1660 to 1867 on the model of 
the one Professor Walcott has given, and another historian of the genius of Professor 
G. M. Trevelyan to synthesize these results. 
Donarp Grove Barnes, Western Reserve University 


ADAM SMITH AND THE SCOTLAND OF HIS DAY. By C. R. Fay. [Social and 
Economic Studies, University of Glasgow, No. 3.] (New York, Cambridge University 
Press, 1956, pp. vii, 174, $4.75.) This book is described by its author as “a study of 
Adam Smith and the Scotland in which he lived and wrote, of its influence on him 
and his on it: a study also of the contribution which he and his fellow-countrymen, 
resident in Scotland or England, made to the accomplishment of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in politics and law, industry, literature, science and art” (p. 2). The period 
covered is the half century of Smith’s adult life or approximately the years between 
the publication of Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature in 1739 and the death of 
Robert Burns in 1796. Smith’s Scottish friends were indeed an astonishing group— 
drawn, as Mr. Fay remarks, from a small section of a small country—who contributed 
significantly to every branch of intellectual activity and who were the intimates of 
almost every figure of importance in England and France. Besides Hume and Burns 
and Smith himself, there were Mansfield, Wedderburn, and Dundas in politics and 
law; the novelist Smollett; the historian Robertson; the brothers Hunter in medicine; 
Joseph Black, James Watt, and the geologist Hutton in science; and in architecture 
and the decorative arts the Adam family, But Scottish pre-eminence was not a histori- 
cal accident, For though the country was relatively poor, its economy was rapidly 
advancing, and relations were close between the academic and the business commu- 
nity. Its education was solidly based on the Latin classics without being antiquarian, 
and the educated Scot stood in close intellectual relations with the Continent. Its 
religion and politics, in the Lowlands, were generally liberal. Its intellectual temper 
was stated in a nutshell by John Hunter, who wrote to his pupil Jenner: “Why do 
you ask me a question, by the way of solving it? I think your solution just, but why 
think, why not try the experiment?” (p. 4). The plan of Mr. Fay’s book includes 
Smith’s life and works in outline, drawn from the standard biographies; a chapter on 
Kirkaldy with remarks on Scottish education; one on Glasgow with remarks on the 
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growth of Scottish overseas trade; one on Edinburgh with remarks on his academic, 
social, and official relationships; and a series of chapters on law and political economy, 
on his relations with Townshend and American taxation, with Franklin and Strahan, 
with Gibbon, and finally with Turgot. This indicates its scope and the array of sub- 
jects upon which it touches. Its performance, however, is in the nature of notes and 
queries and comments rather than of connected exposition and criticism. It brings to- 
gether, sometimes from well-known sources and sometimes from unpublished letters 
and documents, a variety of incidents and ideas that may have a bearing on Smith’s 
economics or his moral and political philosophy. It does not attempt to weave them 
into a history of the period or an analysis of the thought of the men who made the 
period notable. The book is often suggestive but it is not a coherent representation of 
the time or an evaluation of its successes and failures. 
Grorce H. Sante, Cornell University 


ENGLISH THOUGHT, 1860-1900: THE THEOLOGICAL ASPECT. By L. E. Elliott- 
Binns. (Greenwich, Conn., Seabury Press, 1956, pp. ix, 388, $7.00.) Elliott-Binns is a 
man of both scholarly and practical interests. During his long career (he is now past 
seventy) he has not only produced various works on church or Biblical history at the 
rate of about one every other year, but has simultaneously, in his clerical capacity, 
administered the affairs of a succession of English parishes, some of them fairly large. 
Before he wrote his well-known Religion in the Victorian Era (1936), his scholarly 
efforts had been largely devoted to the Old Testament, the medieval papacy, and the 
Reformation, This latest work shows the same careful and extensive research and the 
same charitableness of judgment as his earlier Victorian study and his Early Evangeli- 
cals (1953). The leading ideas of the period, secular as well as theological, are treated 
with insight and often with gentle wit; but, because they are grouped in chapters re- 
flecting academic disciplines (natural sciences, philosophy, history, the Bible, com- 
parative religion, literature, and so on), no integrated interpretation of underlying 
issues emerges. The reason for this failing is a matter of conjecture. One possible 
explanation may be a defective understanding of liberalism, the dominant force in the 
intellectual life of the age. His scattered observations on the blind spots of Victorian 
liberals are invariably good natured and sometimes telling, but he does not come to 
grips with the liberal message—probably because he does not see it as a message. Mill, 
Spencer, Huxley, Stephen, and others figure in his pages, not as profoundly religious 
men with important if not exactly Christian insights to contribute but simply as great 
minds who had somehow missed the right road. By nibbling at the periphery of the 
liberal outlook rather than evaluating it systematically, he has left himself open to 
Shirley's rejoinder to Barbara Undershaft, “Ah, if you would only read Tom Paine in 
the proper spirit!” Hewarp R. Mureuy, Perry, Georgia 


THE PEOPLE AND THE CONSTITUTION: BEING A HISTORY OF THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THE PEOPLE’S INFLUENCE IN BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 
By Cecil S. Emden, (2d ed.; New York, Oxford University Press, 1956, pp. ix, 330, 
$6.75.) When this admirable book was first published in 1933 it was rightly de- 
scribed as “one of the most considerable contributions to the study of the British 
Constitution made in recent years.” In its cogent and closely reasoned chapters the 
history of the people’s influence in British government was traced with precision and 
skill. Particular emphasis was given to the problems of public opinion and govern- 
ment, parties and the people, party organization and government, the people and 
policy, the choice of ministries, party tactics, the fcrmulation of issues, arguments for 
and against the referendum, the extent of the mandate, and the political capacity of 
the people. The historical and analytical passages of the first edition have been but 
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slightly changed in the second, There have been added several sections about the con- 
tours of the political landscape, the emerging problems of the United Kingdom in 
the past two decades, and the history of the people's influence since the two-party sys- 
tem has returned. The People and the Constitution is a comprehensive and sound 
book, the work of-a master scholar. Readers will be frequently impressed with 
Professor Emden's erudition and his wise remarks. On the other hand, not every 
weighty opinion will pass unchallenged. Sentences such as these may furrow brows 
and bring objecting nays: “Many people consider (and surely it cannot be seriously 
controverted) that every effort should be made to keep foreign politics clear of party 
strife so that continuity of policy may be facilitated and consequently the country's 
diplomacy be made more effective” (p. 308). “The effectiveness of the people’s de- 
cisions on simple questions should not be imperilled by attempts to thrust upon them 
the function of dealing with proposals of future policy, the results of which are be- 
yond their capacity to estimate” (p. 314). Gotpwin SmitH, Wayne University 


MY FATHER: THE TRUE STORY. By 4. W. Baldwin. (London, George Allen and 
Unwin; Fair Lawn, N. J., Essential Books, 1956, pp. 360, $4.00.) Mr. A. W. Baldwin— 
the second son of the prime minister—has written this biography of his father out of 
indignation at the charges leveled against him by earlier writers and to set aright the 
historical record that “is in danger of being permanently misdirected about him.” The 
discharge of such a filial obligation does not usually result in good biography, but in 
this case the author has come off rather better than one would have expected. Few 
public figures have suffered the reversal of fortune that visited Baldwin. In 1935 the 
electoral victory of the Tories was above all a tribute to his popularity in the country; 
by 1940, in what should have been honorable retirement, he was reviled by his fel- 
low countrymen as though he had been a traitor. The nub of the biography is found 
in the author’s efforts to justify the earlier position of his father and to discredit the 
latter. Though not entirely successful, the writer does raise serious questions that 
will have to be answered in subsequent works on this subject. Undoubtedly Baldwin 
has suffered at the hands of careless, or mischievous, writers who have distorted the 
real meaning of his speech—the “appalling frankness” one—of November 12, 1936. 
Widely represented as a confession that he had resorted to deceit to win the election 
of 1935, the speech in reality referred to the earlier years of 1933 and 1934 and the 
relationship between the spirit of pacifism and the level of armaments in Great Britain 
in those years. Perhaps more serious—certainly more fundamental—is the question 
of whether Baldwin failed to give the country the leadership demanded by its cir- 
cumstances. His critics are almost certainly right in saying that he did not give the 
leadership that the country needed. But is it not possible to argue that he did give the 
country the leadership that it deserved? By how much can any leader of a demo- 
cratic country draw ahead of the prevailing opinion of his time? And to what extent 
should he be responsible for forming rather than heeding that opinion? Surely there 
is little doubt in what answers greatness would be found. Baldwin, as Churchill 
wrote, was too much “a pale reflexion of everyone’s perplexities.” The book reveals 
interesting insights into Baldwin’s character and personality, is well written, and 
places to the fore the problem of judgment and evaluation that must always con- 
cern those who deal in any critical way with the performances of public men. It adds 
measurably to the some half dozen books that deal intimately with Baldwin. 

James L. Goprrey, University of North Carolina 


MERCHANT SHIPPING AND THE DEMANDS OF WAR. By C. B. A. Behrens. 
[British Official Histories of the Second World War: United Kingdom Civil Series.] 
(London, H. M. Stationery Office and Longmans, Green; distrib. by British Informa- 
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tion Services, New York, 1955, pp. xix, 494, $6.30.) This scholarly and incisive volume 
presents the story of British merchant shipping against the background of the Sec- 
ond World War, a story that equals in drama, human interest, and historical sig- 
nificance the best military histories that have appeared so far. The author, a fellow of 
Newnham College, Cambridge, has joined painstaking scholarship and statistical 
- analysis to a gift for fast-moving narration. She exploits admirably the hitherto un- 
explored primary sources in the Ministry of War Transport and brings out the signifi- 
cance of the Second World War as a transport war. Certain related matters, such as 
merchant shipbuilding, tankers, and coastwise shipping, are dealt with in other 
volumes of the monumental “History of the Second World War: United Kingdom Civil 
Series,” edited by Sir Keith Hancock. Captain S. W. Roskill’s The War at Sea, in 
the United Kingdom Military Series, treats the parallel problems of the British Navy. 
Miss Behrens sets forth clearly the conflicting civilian and military demands upon the 
British-controlled fleet of merchant ships throughout the world, from the United 
Kingdom to India, Australia, and New Zealand. She establishes the extent to which 
the limited supply of shipping fulfilled the large number of demands made upon it, 
and she explains the extremely important and difficult problems which arose con- 
cerning both the demand and the supply. She destroys such widely held beliefs as 
that the wartime shipping shortage was caused solely by ships being sunk faster than 
they could be replaced, and that the end of the shortage was due exclusively to 
American shipbuilding and the defeat of the German submarines. This volume re- 
veals the crucial contribution made by the British government and the shipping in- 
dustry (owners, officers, and crew) in planning, management, and labor. The 
author's carefully considered conclusion is that the great achievements of British 
shipping “were not those of the Merchant Navy and the Ministry of War Transport 
alone but... of an enormous number of different authorities, and indeed of the 
whole British people and Commonwealth” (p. 440). Certain aspects of the subject 
presented in this volume are studied at greater length or in more technical detail in 
D. N. Chester, ed., The Lessons of the British War Economy, F. H. Hinsley, Hitler's 
Strategy, H. Duncan Hall, North American Supply, and Philip Morse and George N. 
Kimball, Methods of Operation Research. Miss Behrens, however, has accomplished 
the task she set herself. Her work illuminates a subject of capital importance and 
will be of value to those who use the study of history to anticipate future experi- 
ence as well as to master past experience. Swney Ratner, Rutgers University 


THE STRUGGLE FOR RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN THE NORTH-WEST 
TERRITORIES, 1870-97. By Lewis Herbert Thomas, Provincial Archivist of Sas- 
katchewan. (Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1956, pp. viii, 276, $5.00.) This 
careful and thoroughly documented survey of the coming of responsible government 
to Canada's North-West Territories will be of value both to students of Canadian 
and Commonwealth affairs and to those who are interested in territorial government 
in other areas. It is the first detailed account of much of the complex and often 
frustrating struggle for local control which culminated in the amendment to the 
North-West Territories Act of 1897. Where Dr. Thomas deals with more familiar 
aspects of western history, like the Riel rebellions, his judicious use of a wide range 
of source materials enables him to take a balanced view of questions some of which 
have been highly controversial, The book is provided with good maps and statistical 
tables. Because the Canadian government was for many years convinced that the 
northwest was best controlled from Ottawa, it was attacked again and again on 
points familiar to colonial powers before and since. Lack of local knowledge, inat- 
tention to the affairs of the west, a piecemeal and unenlightened approach to the 
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problem of western governmental institutions, and appointments made from political 
expediency, of all of these and more both Conservative and Liberal governments were 
accused. The author shows that many of these charges had foundation. Yet there 
were instances where Canadian intentions were good even where performance was 
inept, as in the bungled mission of McDougall in 1870. There was also something to 
be said for a cautious approach to the construction of a government for a land with 
such vast distances and such a scanty population. Dr. Thomas feels that the most 
characteristic expression of western aspirations came, not from the proponents of 
immediate provincial status but from those who wanted to keep constitutional de- 
velopment in line with social and economic change. 
Auice R. Srewarr, University of Maine 


A STUDY OF THE HISTORIOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH WEST INDIES TO 
THE END OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Elsa V. Goveia [Historio- 
grafias, II.] (Mexico, D.F., Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e Historia, Comision 
de Historia, 1956, pp. 192, $2.25.) Relatively few works on the Caribbean have been 
published in our own century. The situation was quite different in earlier times when 
the mysteries of the Western Isles were unfolded before a fascinated European public, 
when they underwent phenomenal development and became focal points of conflict, 
and when they emerged as the jewels of great Old World empires. Some of the most 
able historical writing of modern times dealt with problems attending their ex- 
ploitation and only their acute decline since 1815 has led students of historiography 
to neglect them in the recent era. Frank Cundall, devoted secretary of the Institute 
of Jamaica, was long convinced that a study of the literature on Caribbean affairs 
constituted a worthy historical project but could never persuade a specialist in ex- 
pansion to undertake this. It is pleasing indeed that the work has now been carried 
out in admirable fashion by a staff member of the University College of the West 
Indies which he so long envisaged, working largely in the institute library. The 
author discusses in turn the numerous historians who have dealt with Britain's sugar 
islands, 1600 to 1900. Her technique is to consider the author's background, his per- 
sonal knowledge of the subject, his work in its various editions and translations, his 
philosophy, and his book's strong and weak points, The result is a very readable and 
highly informative study certain to take honored place among modern bibliographical 
and historiographic writings. Local and general histories and special studies alike 
receive careful attention. Especially notable are the sections on Oldmixon, Burke, 
Raynal, Long, Edwards, and Gardner, and the meticulously dispassionate appraisals 
of their handiwork, which represent historical criticism at its best. The high spon- 
sorship enjoyed will happily insure this important monograph wide distribution. An 
index would have added considerably to its value as a reference work. 

LoweLL Racarz, Ohio State University 


TRADE AND POLITICS IN THE NIGER DELTA, 1830-1885: AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF NIGERIA. By 
K. Onwuka Dike. [Oxford Studies in African Affairs.] (New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956, pp. vi, 250, $4.80.) In this excellent book Dr. Dike has made a 
unique contribution to the history of internal politics in the African “city states” of 
the Niger Delta, and has presented a stimulating reinterpretation of the motives and 
methods of British expansion in the area. The source materials he has uncovered, 
particularly the papers of descendants of leading African families in Bonny, Opobo, 
and Calabar, suggest further possibilities for research in the history of West Africa. 
He has also used with skill the pertinent Colonial Office and Foreign Office manu- 
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scripts, especially the slave trade series of the Foreign Office, and the uncatalogued 
manuscripts held by the Nigerian government, including consular papers, minutes of 
the court of equity, and confidential intelligence reports. Dr. Dike analyzes the 
process by which the palm-oil trade supplanted the slave trade, an economic revolution 
that disrupted the city-states and led to the gradual expansion of the authority of the 
British consuls until the flag finally followed trade. The author challenges the view 
that European penetration of West Africa was delayed only by geographical barriers 
and unaccustomed diseases; his evidence shows that vigorous African opposition was 
also an important factor. His portrayal of the African middlemen who rose to power 
by selling slaves and palm oil to Europeans includes some fine personality sketches, 
and’ his description of the political organization and conflicts within the city-states, 
including the revolts of former slaves between 1850 and 1875, is particularly valuable. 
A Nigerian himself, the author gives us unusual insights that would probably be im- 
possible for a historian without his African background. In the analysis of the 
motives for British expansion in West Africa, heavy stress is placed on economic 
factors. The author believes that Britain did not take over the Niger Delta until the 
late nineteenth century because the native governments served her trade interests so 
well until that time that she “preferred the cheap informal dependence of the Delta 
type to the expensive colonies of the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone.” 
Vernon McKay, School of Advanced International Studies, 
Johns Hopkins University 


THE JEWS IN SOUTH AFRICA: A HISTORY. Edited by Gustav Saron and Louis 
Hotz. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1956, pp. xvii, 422, $5.60.) Although 
the editors’ purpose is “to give the first comprehensive picture of the history of the 
South African Jewish community,” their book hardly supplants Louis Herrman’s 
History of the Jews in South Africa, cited in the bibliography. Their hope that the 
book will contribute to the “general history of South Africa” is fulfilled only as its 
appearance at this time reveals South African Jewish concern about anti-Semitism, 
which the writers seek to combat by showing that Jews have given much to South 
Africa. The book has too many chapters (nineteen and an epilogue) by too many 
writers (sixteen) with an unevenness of performance and an overlapping of material 
beyond that expected in a collective work. Although Mr: Saron's chapter on Trans- 
vaal Jewish attitudes prior to the Anglo-Boer War has merit, too many chapters have 
poor integration of material, largely English, thereby ignoring the recent voluminous 
Afrikaans literature on the Jewish “problem.” The writers’ desire to avoid the un- 
pleasant makes them brush over the friction between the Cape Town Congregation 
and the Jewish Board of Deputies (having parallels in Dutch Reformed and Anglican 
Church history) and the failure to make Hebrew a living tongue (in contrast to 
the successful Afrikaans drive). Although noting the good relations between Gentiles 
and Jews during much of the nineteenth century, the book soft-pedals anti-Semitism— 
subtle among the English and open with many Afrikaners, In this regard the post- 
Union epilogue by Mr. Saron is particularly unsatisfactory. Although there is recog- 
nition that newly urbanized Afrikaners in the 1930’s made Jews their economic 
scapegoat, there is only an embarrassed nod at the violently anti-Jewish attitude of 
Nationalists prior to 1948 and an anxious haste to accept their later disclaimers of it. 
As general secretary of the Jewish Board of Deputies, Mr. Saron may feel that this 
treatment is politic; but it supports Senator Rubin’s charge that South African Jews 
“hope to be the last dog beaten.” A deeper weakness is the intellectual dichotomy 
of the writers in simultaneously urging “uniqueness” and “integration” for South 
African Jews. Mr. Saron plumps for cultural pluralism and quotes approvingly the 
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governor general on Afrikaner-English co-operation, “Why can we not be one in 
action, even though we differ in language, tradition, history and culture?” (p. 399). 
The question would scem to contain the answer. For a group comprising four per 
cent of the tiny white minority to support cultural pluralism seems a dangerous 
luxury. Corin Ruys LoveLL, University of Southern California 


PORTRAIT WITH BACKGROUND: A LIFE OF GEORGIANA MOLLOY. By 
Alexandra Hasluck, (New York, Oxford University Press, 1955, pp. xi, 284, $5.50.) 
Since 1948 there have been several significant studies of phases of western Australia's 
foundation, and now Mrs. Hasluck provides a notable contribution. Georgiana Mol- 
loy, from whose letters the córe of this story is drawn, was a remarkable woman. 
A bride with genteel upbringing, she was faced with every kind of challenge and 
` hardship of pioneering life, as well as the death of two of her seven children. She 
and her husband, Captain Molloy, and a few other families, helped found Augusta, 
near Cape Leeuwin, in 1830. Defeated by the jarrah and the karri, enormous hard- 
woods, they moved north to the Vasse River, where grazing land was available, Here 
she died in 1843 as the result of inadequate medical care and from the privations of 
past years, at the age of thirty-seven. How this intelligent, beautiful, and courageous 
woman found time to collect and identify, many for the first time, dozens of western 
Australian wild flowers, is a mystery. She was an amateur, but in the English sense 
of almost professional competence. She was also a gifted correspondent. Her de- 
scription of the death, by drowning, of her twenty-month-old son surely must be one 
of the most poignant passages in all of Australian pioneer history (pp. 154-55). Mrs. 
Hasluck has explored the primary materials with commendable diligence, particularly 
family papers and journals, and she has made excellent use of the Colonial Secre- 
tary's Papers of Western Australia, Indeed, she quotes sometimes at wearying length. 
Her judgment of leading colonial characters, such as Governor Stirling, is thought- 
ful and perceptive, and her failure to evaluate the 1948 biography of the governor by 
Malcolm Uren is disappointing. The Hentys by Marnie Bassett is the only other 
serious omission from an excellent bibliography. Illustrations are extensive and ap- 
propriate. Besides a well-balanced treatment of political and economic development, 
Mrs. Hasluck has made the daily round, the common task come alive. Customs, 
clothes, meals, manners are vividly described. Here is a real and significant excur- 
sion into social history. SAMUEL CLYDE McCuttocu, Rutgers University 


AIR WAR AGAINST GERMANY AND ITALY, 1939-1943. By John Herington. 
[Australia in the War of 1939-1945; Series Three: Air, Volume 111.] (Canberra, 
Australian War Memorial, 1954, pp. xvii, 731, 25s.) This large volume is one of a 
projected twenty-two-volume history of Australia in the War of 1939-1945. The history 
is to be divided into five series, with a category for army, navy, air, civil, and medical 
services. The present volume is the sixth in the series to be published and is the 
first to appear of the four air volumes planned. All in all, the Australian historical 
project is a very formidable one, and both the authors and the Australian authorities 
are to be congratulated on their perseverance in an almost limitless task. Mr. Hering- 
ton’s approach to the problem is an unusual one. He says in his preface: “The 
Australian contribution to air fighting against Germany and Italy consisted in the 
allocation of a large number of individuals for virtual incorporation within the 
Royal Air Force rather than the provision of self-sufficient units to work in co-opera- 
tion with the major force.” The intention always was that these individuals would 
eventually be formed into Australian national units, but in the large majority of 
cases circumstances prevented the realization of this objective. Herington tells us: 
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“Apart from three regular units of the Royal Australian Air Force and seventeen tem- 
porary squadrons of that Force which served in Europe, Australian airmen were 
spread among more than 500 squadrons of the Royal Air Force.” This experience is 
of interest to Americans chiefly because it points up the danger that American airmen 
and smaller tactical units stood in, in the early days of our participation in the war 
(in North Africa, for instance) when the tendency of the Royal Air Force was to 
incorporate our flyers, aircraft, and all absorbable units into the larger and more 
thoroughly established R.A.F. units. The tendency was successfully resisted by 
American air commanders, From the historian’s standpoint it remains a curious 
fact that the very dispersion of Australians throughout the British forces provides 
the excuse or, better, raison d'étre, for Mr. Herington’s book. His history is not the 
history of the Australian experience per se, since that is not isolable. Rather Mr. 
Herington outlines the whole story of the air war in Europe, on the policy as 
well as the operational level, and gives us an Australian view of the over-all conduct 
of the air war. He of course does not leave out of account the exploits of Australian 
crews, but the essence of the book is the case study it presents of the integration of 
Dominion components within a British Commonwealth and Empire air force. As 
such, this volume and its sisters will take their place in the history of the Com- 
monwealth, and, as such, the effort put into them is justifiable. Mr. Herington has a 
note to the effect that he has been given full access to official documents but, from 
some omissions, one wonders if access was actually given to command and control 
documentation at the highest level. 
Marvin W. McFarLaND, Washington, D. C. 
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FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop* 


LES CARACTERES ORIGINAUX DE L’HISTOIRE RURALE FRANCAISE. By 
Marc Bloch. SUPPLEMENT ETABLI D’APRES LES TRAVAUX DE L’AUTEUR 
(1931-1944). By Robert Dauvergne. (Paris, Armand Colin, 1956, pp. xliv, 230.) 
When Marc Bloch published his Caractères originaux de l'histoire rurale française 
(1931), he stated frankly that his work, as in the case of all large syntheses, would 
soon have to be revised to bring it abreast of subsequent scholarship. Unfortunately, 
Professor Bloch did not live to accomplish the revision which he realized would 
be necessary, for he was shot for his activities in the French Resistance movement 
in 1944. Nevertheless, one of Bloch’s devoted disciples, Robert Dauvergne, has en- 
deavored to bring Les Caractéres up to date by gleaning from the mass of articles 
and book reviews which poured from the pen of the master after 1931 new ideas 
and new data and by publishing his findings in this present Supplément. This work 
has a great utility for the specialist, particularly for the medieval period, where 
Bloch carried on his most original research. For the general historian, however, this 
compilation will prove disappointing. Only snatches of Bloch’s articles are reproduced, 
which makes the discourse disjointed; all too frequently, apparently for the sake of 
completeness, what is offered is little more than a reference to some work which 
Bloch had recently reviewed; and the subjects treated are so dependent on what 
Bloch happened to have written about, that the revision is anything but systematic. 
In fact, from this example, the method employed here is not to be recommended as 
an expedient for revising the works of an author posthumously. 

Sueparp B. CLoucn, Columbia University 


NAPOLEON I” ET L'ORGANISATION AUTORITAIRE DE LA FRANCE. By 
Félix Ponteil, Correspondant de l'Institut, Professeur à la Faculté des Lettres, Di- 
recteur de l'Institut d’études politiques de l'Université de Strasbourg. [Collection 
Armand Colin, Section d'histoire et sciences économiques, No. 307.] (Paris, Armand 
Colin, 1956, pp. 222, 200 fr.) This brief and clearly written institutional history tells 
us little we did not already know, but it does provide an inexpensive manual for 
the student and the common reader. It is most readily compared with Godechot’s 
Les institutions de la France sous la Revolution et l'Empire: Ponteil covers es- 
sentially the same topics as Godechot’s section on Napoleon in about half the 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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wordage. Either book is a necessary and valuable supplement to the more gen- 
eral one-volume studies of the Napoleonic era. The author's aim is to show how 
the “institutional conquests of the Great Revolution were continued, and in what 
respects the imperial regime departed from the principles proclaimed in 1789.” It is 
evident that M. Ponteil thinks this “departure” to be considerable. His theme is that 
French institutions finally reflected the desire of the emperor for authority and 
hierarchy; in consequence, liberty and equality were sacrificed. The suppression of 
legislative opposition destroyed the ideal of liberty, and the aristocratisation of 
political, social, and intellectual life denied or contradicted the principle of equality. 
In sum, the virtue of Napoleon was that, after the storms of a revolution that had 
somehow gone awry, he brought a brief period of peace and order to France. The 
author concludes that the price paid for this service was too high. As with most 
writers in the republican tradition, M. Ponteil views the emperor with both admira- 
tion and dismay. When the balance is struck, dismay predominates. The conclud- 
ing chapter summarizes the Napoleonic achievement, but there is an elegiac under- 
current in memory of revolutionary hopes lost or distorted. The five-page biblio- 
graphy follows the old French custom of assuming that nothing on the subject has 
been written in English. Even in a brief bibliography, one would have expected to 
see the work of Chapman and Holtman cited. 
Sranzey J. Inzerva, Michigan State University 


UNE AFFAIRE DE FAMILLE AU XIX” SIÈCLE: MEQUILLET-NOBLOT. By 
Claude Fohlen. [Cahiers de la Fondation nationale des sciences politiques, No. 75.) 
(Paris, Armand Colin, 1955, pp. 141.) The history of Méquillet-Noblot et Cie vivifies 
those elements of both change and continuity that characterized most family enterprises 
in nineteenth-century France. Founded in 1801 with a capital of 54,000 francs for the 
manufacture of cotton goods, the firm grew slowly but surely by the reinvestment of 
profits until its capital surpassed three million francs at the end of the century. Nor 
had control or ownership ever strayed from the hands of the founders and their 
descendants. As emphasis on family control and internal finance provides the theme 
of continuity, so the story of adjustment to technological change, depression, and 
political crises provides the theme of change. At its origin the business was organized 
along the lines of the “merchant-capitalist” or domestic system of industry. Mechanical 
spinning with water power was introduced in 1819 and cylindrical printing in the 
1820’s. The first steam engine was installed in 1333, and the first power looms set 
up about the same time. Before the coming of the railway the firm produced solely 
for regional markets, but by the middle of the century it had warehouses and agents 
in Havre, Paris, Toulouse, and Lyon, and did a thriving business with the Mediter- 
ranean world as well. Both the American Civil War, by producing the “cotton 
famine,” and the Franco-Prussian War brought serious problems, as did the 
Revolution of 1848; these storms were weathered thanks in large measure to the 
family structure of the firm—an advantage of that form of enterprise which is not 
often stressed. The book is thoroughly documented and based almost entirely on 
family and business archives, but the author has taken care to frame his subject in 
the wide context of economic history. He has illuminated a host of problems, both 
general and specific, of interest to historians, economists, and sociologists. The mono- 
graph is excellent, a model of its type. 

Ronvo E. Cameron, University of Wisconsin 


L'INDUSTRIE TEXTILE AU TEMPS DU SECOND EMPIRE. By Claude Fohlen. 
(Paris, Plon, 1956, pp. 534.) This is an interesting and valuable history of the cotton 
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industry in France in the period of the American Civil War and of the treaties of 
commerce with England, Belgium, and the Zollverein. lt gives the background 
necessary for an understanding of this period and a good deal of information on 
the woolen and linen industries. The bibliography, which covers national, depart- 
mental, and local archives, is unusually full and carefully chosen. With endless 
patience and keen insight Dr. Fohlen has studied the manufacturers in the cotton 
industry and has been remarkably successful in showing where they obtained their 
capital and how they used it, He describes the problems of marketing and buying as 
they changed under the influence of improvements in machinery, transportation, and 
communications. He shows also how many manufacturers were interested only in 
profits and the marriages of their children and how they frequently feared the cost 
of improvements and expansion. Such few weaknesses as the book has appear to 
the reviewer to be due chiefly to the need for originality and the use of unpublished 
sources required of a doctoral thesis. But they are not serious. (In his lists of the 
Expositions and Enquétes of the French government, Dr. Fohlen apparently has not 
used the most important Exposition of 1851, nor those of 1849 and 1900.) The 
author has brought imagination and even a sense of humor to enrich his book and 
make it more agreeable to the reader. With the unusual ability demonstrated here, 
Dr, Fohlen is likely to become one of the best economic historians of France. 
Artur L. Dunnam, University of Michigan 


DOCUMENTS DIPLOMATIQUES FRANCAIS (1871-1914). 2° Série, rg01-1911, tome 
XIII (26 OCTOBRE 1910-30 JUIN 1911). [Ministère des Affaires étrangères, Com- 
mission de publication des documents relatifs aux origines de la guerre de 1914.] 
(Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1955, pp. xxxiv, 709.) In this admirably edited collec- 
tion the selection of documents illustrates many subjects briefly, but wisely con- 
centrates attention on the two most important ones: the Potsdam negotiations and 
Moroccan affairs, M, Sazonov, upon taking over from Izvolski the direction of 
Russian foreign affairs, hurriedly paid his first visit, not to his ally in Paris but to 
Potsdam for friendly negotiations with Germany. His equivocal reports of these nego- 
tiations which dragged on for months also alarmed the French lest he might be 
weakening the Franco-Russian alliance, He made concessions to Germany concern- 
ing the extension of the Baghdad railway, although it had been agreed by Russia, 
France, and England that any discussions on this subject should be carried on only 
jointly, @ trois. Moroccan affairs, regulated by the Algeciras Act and the Franco- 
German accord of February 9, 1909, at first seemed comparatively unexplosive. There 
was a project for Franco-German co-operation in Moroccan railway construction, but 
the French unfortunately delayed giving a prompt conclusion to it. Meanwhile they 
pushed forward economic and military reforms of their own and of the sultan, 
Mulay Hafid, who was pitiably dependent on French financial aid. Then came the 
dangerous Berber uprising against him and the consequent “March to Fez” by 
French troops to protect the Europeans in the city. The not unfriendly German 
attitude on these events has already been fairly well known from Die Grosse Politik 
and other sources. What is new and particularly interesting in this volume is the 
very abundant evidence of Spain’s jealous, excited, and troublesome attitude. The 
Spanish, in their touchy nervousness at France’s preponderant influence, raised all 
sorts of petty difficulties, demanded “equality” in every respect for their Moroccan 
zone, and finally sent Spanish warships and troops to Larache in answer to the 
French march to Fez. Three weeks later Kiderlen sent the Panther to Agadir. New 
and interesting also are the many private letters of French ministers and diplomats, 


notably of those two most able and perspicacious men, Paul and Jules Cambon. 
Swney B. Fay, Harvard University 
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1956. 

GrorcE Rosen. Hospitals, Medical Care and Social Policy in the French Revolution. Bull. Hist, 
of Medicine, Mar.—Apr., 1956. : 

Francois Dornic. L'évolution de l'industrie textile aux xvi" et xix? siècles: Vactivité de la 
famille Cohin, Rev. d’hist. mod. et contemp., Jan—Mar., 1956. 

MaxceL Dunan. Napoleon à Austerlitz et Iéna, Rev. de VInst, Napoléon, Apr., 1956. 

ALFRED Marte. L'exposition des Invalides [and catalogue of the exposition]. Ibid. 

NokEL ALEXANDRE. Les “Feuilles de Travail” de la direction des cultes (1802-1805). Ibid, 

P. STADLER. Politik und Geschichtschreibung in der französischen Restauration, 1814-1830, Hist. 
Zeitsch. Oct., 1955. 

Pavut Leumuior. L’Alsace en 1814 d'après un rapport inédit. dan. hist. Rév. fr., Apr. June, 
1956. 

CoLerre Grrarp. Les conséquences démographiques de la famine de 1816-17 dans le départe- 
ment de la Meurthe. Ann. de l'Est, no. 1, 1956, 
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COMMANDANT CHaLMIN. L'officier français de 1815 4 1870, Rev. hist. de Parmée, no. 1, 1956. 

Fénix River. American Technique and Steam Navigation on the Saône and the Rhône, 1827- 
1850. Jour. Ec. Hist., Mar., 1956. 

J. B. DuzoseLLE. Michel Chevalier, saint-simonien. Rev. hist., Apr.June, 1956. 

M. GILLET. Aspects de la crise de 1846-51 dans le bassin houiller du Nord. Rev. du Nord, Jan- 
Mar., 1956. 

F. P. Copaccront. Le textile lillois devant la crise 1846-5x. Ibid. 

L. Macmu. La crise de l'industrie textile 4 Roubaix au milieu du xrx* siècle. Ibid. 

A. Cuanut. La crise économique à Tourcoing (1846-50). Ibid. 

Jacques Bouton., Les Démocrates-Socialistes aux élections de 1849. Rev. fr. de sci. polit., Jan.— 
Mar., 1956. 

PHILIPPE D'EsTAILLER CHANTERAINE. Pourquoi la France est allée à Alger. Miroir de I’hist., June, 
1956. 

Armé Dupuy. La lutte entre prelats et gouverneurs algeriens de 1830 4 1870. I, Il. Rev, socialiste, 
Mar., Apr., 1956. 

Yves Lacosre ET ANDRÉ PRENANT. Quelques données du problème algérien. La Pensée, May- 
June, 1956. 

Jean Denizer, Le centenaire du corps des equipages de la flotte. Rev. maritime, June, 1956. 

RUDOLF von ALBERTINI. Frankreiche Stellungnahme zur deutschen Einigung während des 
zweiter Kaiserreiches. Schweiz, Zeitsch. fiir Gesch., no. 3, 1955. 

Gzorces Bourcin. Une entente franco-allemande: Bismarck, Thiers, Jules Favre et la répression 
de la Commune de Paris (mai 1871). Internat. Rev. of Social Hist. (Amsterdam), I, no. 1, 
1956. 

Prerre DoMINIQUE. L'affaire Dreyfus. I, II. Miroir de l'hist., Apr., May, 1956. 

Ernsr BenEDEKT. New Light on the Dreyfus Case. Contemp. Rev., May, 1956. 

Rupotr von ALBERSTADT. Die Diskussion um die französische Steuerreform, 1907-1909. 
Schweizer Beitr, z. Allg. Gesch., 1955. 

René DoLLor. De Tanger au Quai d'Orsay (janvier 1910-mai 1911). Rev. d'hist. dipl., Oct.— 
Dec., 1955. 

Ivan Loiseau. Une mission diplomatique près le Saint-Siège (1914-1919). Rev. deux mondes, 
May 1, 1956. 

Jukes LarocHe. Comment fut négocié le traité franco-monégasque du 17 juillet 1918. Rev. 
d'hist. dipl., Oct-Dec., 1955. 

MARCEAU PrverT, Juin 36 et les défaillances du mouvement ouvrier. Rev. socialiste, June, 1956. 

FERNAND RoserT. Il était déjà trop tard (Les travaux de la commission Jaquet sur les évene- 
ments de 1933 à 1945). Ibid. 

ETIENNE WELL-RAYNAL, Les obstacles économiques à l'expérience Léon Blum. Ibid. 

Lucien Fesvre. Charles de Gaulle et ses mémoires. Annales (Paris), July-Sept., 1955. 

Srantey HorrMann. Aspects du régime de Vichy. Rev. fr. de sci. polit., Jan—Mar., 1956. 

Coronet P. L. Parurmerr. Logistique interalliée juillet 1940-mai 1945. Rev. de défense nat., 
Mar., 1956. 

Jacoves MorDaL, Après la débacle, l'armistice du 25 juin 1940. Ibid., Mar., 1956. 

Marce MERLE. Les élections législatives partielles sous la deuxième législature de la Quatrième 
République. Rev. internat, d'hist. polit. et const., Jan—Mar., 1956. 

Emme Gmaup. La Quatrième République. L'expérience de dix années. Ibid. 

Bibliographie lorraine. Ann. de PEst., no. 4, 1955. 


DOCUMENTS 
Grorces Bourcin. Deux hommes de 1848. Rev. polit. et parl., June, 1956. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
C. J. Bishko 
ARTICLES 


Ma. pet CarMEN CarLé, Mercaderes en Castilla (1252-1512). Cuad. hist, España, XXI-XXII, 
1954. 
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Ma. E. ALvarez. Un documento original de Don Alfonso, el “Rey de Avila.” Hispania, Apr- 
June, 1955. 

Marqués pe Sáo Paro. Um aventureiro portugués na Guerra das Duas Rosas—Duarte Nunes 
Brandáo senhor de Burarcos. Anais, VI, 1955. 

José GoÑ1 GazramBme. Don Nicolás de Echávarri, obispo de Pamplona (m. 1468). Hisp. sacra, 
Jan.—June, 1955. 

Mario Penna. El “Principe” según Diego de Valera y el “Príncipe” según Maquiavelo. Rev. estud. 
polit., Nov.-Dec., 1955. 

Giuseppe BAGNATORI. Cartas inéditas de Alfonso de Valdés sobre la Dieta de Augsburgo. Bull. 
hisp., DO. 4, 1955. 

IsmaEL García RámiLa. Memorables instituciones burgalesas: “La Cofradía o Hermandad de los 
Treze.” Bol. Real Acad. Hist., Jan—Mar., 1956. 

Junián M. FERNÁNDEZ DEL CorraL. Algunas ideas sobre la guerra de un canonista español del 
siglo xvi: el doctor navarro Don Martín de Azpilcueta. Rev. esp. derecho internac., no. 1, 1954. 

PEDRO DE Anasacasti. La brillante y accidentada historia del convento-colegio de San Francisco 
de Mondragón (1581-1954). Bol. Real Soc. Vascong. de Amigos del País, no. 2, 1955. 

ANTÓNIO DA SiLva Reco. Viagens portuguesas à India em meados do século xvr. Anais, V, 1954. 

M. DE SAMPAIO RIBEIRO. A torre e a fortaleza de Belém. Ibid. 

J. D. Garcia DoMINGUES. Bases históricas das relações entre Portugal e Marrocos. Bal, Soc, geog. 
de Lisboa, Oct-Dec., 1955. 

Roserr REYNARD. Recherches sur la présence portugaise au Gabon. Bull. hisp., no. 4, 1955. 

PANDURONGA PissuRLENCAR. Tentativas dos portugueses para a ocupação do Concáo (séculos xvi, 
xvi e xvin). Anais, VI, 1955. 

C. Sárz EsrrvAni. Doctrinas económicas del P, Juan de Mariana, S.J. Bol, estud. econ., May, 1955. 

Cartos Seco. Un diplomático español del Siglo de Oro [Alonso de la Cueva, marqués de Bed- 
mar]. Al-Andalus, Dec., 1955. 

Vircinia Rav. Subsidios para o estudo do movimento dos portos de Faro e Lisboa durante o 
século xvir. Anais, V, 1954. 

Francisco Menpes pa Luz. A concepção da unidade de Portugal continental e ultramarino 
através de um documento dos primórdios do século xvir. Garcia de Orta, no. 4, 1955. 

J. A. Dz Jaques E HiróLrro SANCHO DE Sopranis, Alistamiento de nobles y auxilio económico a 
la Corona en el Puerto de Santa María (Cádiz), año de 1641. Hidalguía, Jan-Feb., 1956. 

MicuEL Herrero. Tipología social del siglo xvir. Hispania, Apr—June, 1955. 

J. M. Gémez-Tasanera. El Carnaval en Madrid. Clavileño, Nov.—Dec., 1955. 

Prpro VoLrEs, Felipe V y los fueros de la corona de Aragón. Rev. estud. polit., Nov.—Dec., 1955. 

Peoro VoLres Bou. El IX Duque de Alba y la conferencia de Gertruydenberg (1710). Bol. Real 
Acad. Hist., Jan.—Mar., 1956. 

HiróLiro SaNcHo DE Sopranis. El maremoto de 1755 en Cádiz. Arch. hispalense, no. 74, 1955. 

M. DE Jonc. Hollandse reacties op de verwoesting van Lissabon in 1755. Tijdschr. gesch., LXVII, 
NO, 2, 1955. 

P.-L. Gantes DE Boano, La guerra y la diplomacia en la “Política Militar de Príncipes,” de 
Baños de Velasco [18th century]. Rev. esp. derecho internac., no. 1, 1954. 

José Ma, SAncuez Diana. España y la política exterior de Federico II de Prusia (1740-1786). 
Hispania, Apr-June, 1955. 

GEORGES DEMERSON. Une loge maçonnique à Brest en 1801-1802: “La Reunión Española.” 
Bull, hisp., no. 4, 1955. 

CarLos Cip Prieco. El arte barcelonés y las visitas reales de 1802. Hispania, Apr.—June, 1955. 

J. Vicens Vives. Rapporti tra l'Italia e la Spagna nel Risorgimento. Rassegna stor. Risorgimento, 
Apr.-Sept., 1955. 

A. Caño Atonso. La Armuña y sus evolución económica [1792-1900]. Estud. geog., May, 1955. 

R. Orero Peprayo. La polémica sobre los diezmos en Galicia a principios del siglo xrx. Cuad. 
estud. galleg., no, 32, 1955. 

Ocravio Gi Farrés. De re numismática. La expresión “cinco pesetas” en el numerario español 
[early roth century]. Clavileño, Nov.—Dec., 1955- 

Jerónimo MaLLo, Francisco Giner y la renovación de la cultura en España, Cuad. am., May~ 
June, 1956. 


, 
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C. Lascaris Comneno. Menéndez Pelayo: su concepto de la historia, Rev. arch., bibl., y museos, 
Jan.—Apr., 1956. 
R. D. Hayes. A Peasant Economy in North-West Portugal. Geog. Jour., Mar., 1956. 


DOCUMENTS AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


G. DE MELO DE Maros. Documentos inéditos sobre D. Francisco Manuel. Anais, VI, 1955. 

CarLos DA Siva Tarouca. Correspondência entre o Duque Manuel Teles da Silva e Sebastião 
José de Carvalho e Melo, 1.? Marqués de Pombal. Ibid. 

Epvarvo Cosra. Os inquéritos paroquiais do séc., xvin e algumas das freguesias do Distrito de 
Aveiro. Arg. Dist. Aveiro, Apr.—June, 1955. 

BELISÁRIO PIMENTA. Catálogo e sumario dos documentos de carácter militar existentes nos mss. 
da Biblioteca da Universidade de Coimbra [cont.]. Bol. Arquivo histórico militar, XXIV, 1954. 

EL Marqués pe ALepo. Comunicaciones de los embajadores españoles en Roma y Paris en ocasión 
de la unidad italiana. Bol. Real Acad. Hist., Jan-Mar., 1956. 

C. J. Bisexo. The Iberian Background of Latin American History: Recent Progress and Continu- 
ing Challenge. Hisp. Am. Hist, Rev., Feb., 1956. 

M. G, del C. Ricardo del Arco y Garay [obit. and bibliog.]. Bol. Real Acad. Hist., Jan.—Mar., 
1956. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
William C. Kinsey 


ARTICLES 


Léon vAN DER Essen. Croisade contre les hérétiques ou guerre contre les rebelles? La psychologie 
des soldats et des officiers espagnols de Parmée de Flandre au xvi" siècle. Rev. d'hist. ecclés., 
LI, no. 1, 1956. 

Bibliographie de l’histoire de Belgique 1954 (suite). Rev. belge de philol. et d’hist., XXXIII, no. 
4, 1955. 

Lucien Cryssens, O.F.M. Jansénisme et antijansénisme en Belgique au xvi" siècle (à propos 
d'un livre récent). Rev, d'hist, ecclés., LI, no. 1, 1956. 

Marw Detcourt. Marthe de Kerchove de Denterghem, Baronne Boél. Flambeau, no. 2, 1956, 

H. Coppeyans-DrsmMept. De verbinding van Breskens met Gent en Brugge in de Franse tijd. 
Bijd. Gesch. Ned., XI, no. 1, 1956. 

KAREL VAN IsACKER. La querelle des Catholiques Libéraux et des Ultramontains. Rev, nouvelle, 
Mar., 1956. 

R. P. M. Srorme, Ngankabe, la prétendue reine des Baboma d’après H, M. Stanley. Acad. roy. 
Sci. Col., Cl. Sci. Morales et Politiques, Mémoire, N. S., VII, no. 2 (Histoire). 

Comte Louis DE LICHTERVELDE. Les constantes de la société belge. Rev. gén. belge, June, 1956. 

GÉRARD VAN DEN Dak. Evolutie der partijverhoudingen sedert 1919. Gids op Maatsch. Gebied, 
May, 1956. 

E. van AuTENBOER. Onbekende drukken van volksboeken en andere “duutsche” werken in 
1569. Leuvense Bijdragen, XLV, nos. 3-4, 1955. 

S. L. GroeNEwounD. De eerste bevrijders van ’s lands centrum. Ons Leger, May, 1956. 

Jan SCHOONHOVEN and CASPER TYMEN DE Jonc. The Dutch Observer at the Congress of Panama. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Feb., 1956. 

A. A. H. Hoyrinx, Zes eeuwen nachtasiel-arbeid in Amsterdam. Ons Amsterdam, May, 1956. 

B. Ram, Het Geslacht Douwes Dekker. Ibid. 

E. and J. Kossmann. Bulletin critique de l'historiographie néerlandaise en 1953, 1954. Rev. du 
Nord (Université de Lille), XXXVI, nos. 144 and 148, 1954, 1955. 

B. A, VERMASEREN, Dr. Gilbert Roy of Regus, een gunsteling van Prins Willem van Oranje. Bijd. 
Gesch. Ned., XI, no. 1, 1956. 

K. Herroma, De Nederlandse Taalatlas, Nieuwe Taalgids, XLIX, no. 2, 1956, 

A. HaLLeEmMa. Nederlandse invloed op en voorbeeld voor het buitenlandse gevangeniswezen 
tijdens de Republiek, Tijdsch. voor Gesch., LXIX, no. 1, 1956. 

S. Anronzapis. Het dagboek van een te Amsterdam gevestigde Griekse koopman [18th century]. 
Ibid. 
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J. Worrkrinc. Brandstof voor Belligerenten, het Nederlands standpunt in vier bewogen jaren. 

Ibid. 
DOCUMENTS 

M. LuweL. Rapport sur le dossier: Organisation de l'exploration scientifique du Congo (1889- 
1894). Bull. Acad. roy. Sc. Col., N.S. I, no. 6, 1955. 

M. WaLraer. Documents Eudore Closet. Ibid. 

A. L. E. VERHEYDEN. Une correspondance inédite adressée par des familles protestantes des 
Pays-Bas à leurs coreligionnaires d’Angleterre (1569-2570). Acad. roy. Belgique, Bull. Com. 
roy. d'hist., CXX, no. 4, 1955. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


Oscar ]. Falnes 


DANSK TOLDPOLITIK, 1760-1797 [English summary: Danish Tariff Policy, 1760- 
1797]. By Aage Rasch. (Aarhus, Universitetsforlaget, 1955, pp. 364, kr. 19.) Danish 
tariff policy has been the subject of study by statisticians, economic historians, and a 
few modern economists—among them Nathanson, Sponneck, Schovelin, and Birck— 
but no investigator has used more than printed official documents connected with 
tariff administration, To be sure, one competent economic historian, Albert Olsen, put 
Danish tariff policies of the eighteenth century in their proper context and perspective 
in his Dänische Wirtschaftsgeschichte (1933) and in his history of Danish industry 
(2 vols.; 1943, 1944). Still lacking was a study that would trace Danish tariff policy 
for a limited period on the basis of surviving manuscript material so as to show “the 
motives various ministries had for issuing the tarifs, prohibitions and general regula- 
tions that appeared in those years,” and that would examine the reasons why the 
government abandoned its traditional protectionist policy for a more liberal one 
(p. 14). This has been done here by a member of the Danish Rigsarkiv staff, 
Aage Rasch, who combines training in economic history with archival experience. 
The remarkably complete documentation, the many statistical tables, and the English 
summary (pp. 305-18) are useful features in this scholarly work. 

WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD, University of California, Los Angeles 


AFHANDLINGER TILEGNEDE ARKIVMANDEN OG HISTORIKEREN RIGS- 
ARKIVAR, DR. PHIL AXEL LINVALD AF NORDISKE FAGFALLER PA 
HALVFJERDSARSDAGEN 28. JANVAR 1956. Edited by Johan Hvidtfeldt and 
Harald Jørgensen. (Copenhagen, Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1956, pp. 342, D. kr. 30.) 
In this testimonial volume honoring Dr. Linvald, head of the Danish National 
Archives, on his seventieth anniversary, the archival studies only slightly outnumber 
the historical. This is appropriate as Linvald has been as active in one field as the 
other. The range of topics is wide. Included are studies on the Royal Archives, con- 
sular archives, local judiciary records, manorial archives, business archives, among 
others an essay on the records of the Danish East India Company, and ecclesiastical 
archives, including church records in Finland. The study likely to be of most interest 
to historians is Dybdahl’s analysis of the Danish parliament’s reorganization in 1888- 
1889 of the nation’s archival resources. Among the historical essays are studies of 
some genealogical questions about Gorm the Old (Steinnes); the relations between 
commune and archbishop in twelfth-century Genea (Bach); Copenhagen reports on 
the death of Charles XII (Ahnlund); the lack of Norwegian personnel in the joint 
monarchy's foreign service before 1814 (Koht); 3lixen-Finecke's tenure as foreign 
minister in 1859-60 (Møller); and conflicting Nazi policies on population problems 
along the Slesvig border (Hvidtfeldt). In the historical group high rank goes to 
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Jórgensen's study of the resolution adopted at Åbenrå in November, 1918, on the 
Slesvig question; here H. P. Hanssen's wellknown diary is subjected to critical evalua- 
tion as a source for important events of those days. Of general interest is Hzstrup’s 
account of the sabotage venture in 1943 on the German naval vessel “Linz” at 
Odense and its later significance for the Resistance effort. When twenty-six contribu- 
tions, not held strictly to a common theme, are put together in one volume it is to 
be expected that a few titles will fall below the general level in originality of con- 
tribution and weight of substance. So it is here. But in this respect the editors have 
had at least the usual degree of success with testimonial volumes—and rather some- 
what more. For most of the essays are substantial and based on heavy documenta- 
tion. Some 325 admirers of standing and esteem—Danish countrymen and Scan- 
dinavian colleagues—have signed the dedication of the volume. Dr. Linvald should 
indeed feel honored by this solid testimonial to a lifetime of scholarship in the 
history of his country and its close neighbors. 
Oscar J, Farnes, New York University 


EXCERPTA HISTORICA NORDICA. Edited by Povl Bagge. Published under the 
auspices of the International Committee of Historical Sciences. Vol. I. (Copenhagen, 
Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1955, pp. 155.) The general character of this publication has 
already been called to the attention of readers of the Review (July, 1956, p. 1076). 
lts summaries are fairly substantial; they average two to three pages, enough to 
provide a fair idea of a volume's contents. One space-saving device, in case the study 
first appeared in English, French, or German, or was accompanied, in the original, 
by a summary in one of these languages, is to include here a mere listing of the title, 
with relevant bibliographical information. At the head of the Swedish section (pp. 
99-107) there is “A Brief Review of Writings on Swedish History, 1950-52,” an ex- 
cellent introduction to historiography in that country. Something similar is at- 
tempted in two pages for Finland. It will be commendable if surveys on the other 
countries can be included in future issues on the scale undertaken for Sweden. 

O. J. F. 


PETER VON SCHOLTEN: A CHAPTER OF THE HISTORY OF THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS. By Carlo Christensen. (Lemvig, 1956, pp. 48, kr. 20.) Included in this 
monograph are eleven pages in facsimile of letters and proclamations. 


ARTICLES 


Percy ELFSTRAND, Svensk historisk bibliografi 1954. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), Supplement, 1956. 

WALTER JOHNSON, American Scandinavian Bibliography for 1955. Scand. Stud., no, 2, 1956. 

Maya Lunnovisr and Urra Benr. Register över årgångarna 1906-1955 [Fornvännen]. Forn- 
vännen, 1955. 

GUTORM Gyxssinc, CARL-AXEL MoBERG, Nits-Gusrav GEyvaLL [symposium]. Vittnesbörd om 
folkvandringar. Fran en diskussion i svenska arkeologiska samfundet, Ibid. 

C. J. Becker. The Introduction of Farming into Northern Europe. Jour. World Hist., 1, no. 4, 
1955. 

T. J. Arne. Rus’problemet. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 1, 1956. 

J. Oskar ANDERSEN. Ærkebispevalget i Lund 1177. Scandia, no. 1, 1955-56. 

Laurrrz WeisuLL, Påven Alexander 3:s brev om ärkebiskop Eskils av Lund resignation, Ibid. 

J. W. Mum. “The Battle of Largs” or the Autumn Gale That Saved Scotland [1263]. Norseman, 
no. 3, 1956. 

ARNSTEIN ARNEBERG. Akershus Castle. Am. Scand. Rev., no. 2, 1956. 

Peper Lykke and Hans Laxmann. Ærkekonge og ærkebiskop. Nye træk i dansk kirkehistorie 
1376-1536. Scandia, no. 1, 1955-56. 

KarL-Ivar HiuDEMAaN. Slaget vid Uppbo. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 1, 1956. 
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Arvo VILJANTI. Slaget vid Joutselká, Finsk Tids., no. 2, 1956. 

Per G. ANDREEN. Det svenska 1700-talets syn pá banksedlar och pappersmynt; om den teoretiska 
bakgrunden till Karl-Johanstidens penningpolitik, Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 1, 1956. 

Emerix Oxsonr. Svenska Akademien och Finland. Nord. Tids., nos. 7-8, 1955. 

OLLE GassLANDER. Opinioner och stämningar i Sverige 1809-1810, Scandia, no. 1, 1955-36. 

Sven-Erix Åström, När 1840-talets herrskapsfruar upptäckte proletariatet. Finsk Tids., no. 2, 
1956. 

ALLAN Arvastson. Kyrka och folkskola i Sverige omkring 1850. Sv. Tids., no, 2, 1956. 

Srure M. WaLLer. [Review article on Erik Gullberg, Tyskland 7 svensk opinion 1856-1871 
(Lund, 1952, pp. 382, kr. 18)]. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 1, 1956. 

Erik MøLLER. P. Vedel om Karl XV og hans rejse i 1861, Manderstróm og Henning Hamilton. 
Scandia, no. 1, 1955-56. 

Exix HoLmxvisT. Förteckning över riksdagsmannen Johan Johanssons i Noraskog kvarlåtenskap. 
... Hist, Tids. (Sw.), no. 1, 1956. 

ALFRED Joncmim Fiscmer, Medieval Nordic Culture on Ice: The Faeroe Islanders and Their 
Problems, Norseman, no, 2, 1956. 

E. L. Brrck, Carl Olof Cronstedt. Scandia, no. 1, 1955-56, 

Cart Macnus Scrysercsson. Hugo Hamiltons dagböcker [1911-1919]. Finsk Tids., nos. 3-4, 
1956. 

Kart Evanc, Bak fronten eller bak ryggen? Paul Hartmanns bok om London-regjeringen 
[World War 11]. Samtiden, no. 4, 1956. 

Cari BonNEvIE. Oppgjøret vi ikke blir kvitt [liquidation of the Quislings}. Ibid. 

Lars RAMNDAL. Finnlands “Grand Old Man,” J. K. Paasikivi. Ibid., no. 3, 1956. 

Torsten G. AMINOFF. Finland 1954. Nord. Tids., nos. 7-8, 1955. 

[Anon]. Den långa vägen för Nordiska rådet. Sv. Tids., no. 2, 1956. 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. Some Scandinavian Impressions [foreign policy and trade]. Norseman, 
no. 3, 1956. 

Gene W. Grenn. The Troubled Baltic. Am. Scand. Rev., no. 2, 1956. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 
Ernst Posner! 


MYSTIQUES, SPIRITUELS, ALCHIMISTES DU XVI” SIECLE ALLEMAND: 
SCHWENCKFELD, SEB. FRANCK, WEIGEL, PARACELSE. By Alexandre Koyré. 
[Cahiers des Annales, 10.] (Paris, Armand Colin, 1955, pp. x, 116.) The four men 
considered here comprise a group not united by similar views but agreed on a com- 
mon opposition to dogmatic Lutheranism and its organized visible church, For 
Schwenckfeld man is a sinner without hope so long as he remains solely the created, 
carnal, “external” man. It is only the “internal” spiritual man who has a relationship 
with God and who can understand not the letter but the spirit of the Bible. Sebastian 
Franck, under humanistic influence, considered man a sinner but not through original 
sin. Man is free to make his choice for good or evil, God is constantly being revealed 
to man by revelation, which comes only through the spirit without reference to 
external rites, and since divine revelation has continued through all ages it has been 
granted to men such as Cicero and Seneca. The fantastic Paracelsus carried over his 
views on the general structure of the universe into his theology. Man, an inert sub- 
stance, is also imbued with a spiritual essence identified with the universal creative 
force. He is a double creature, man of the earth and also spiritual man, in the latter 
capacity a “little God,” and it is belief in the spiritual man and thereby a relationship 
to God which indicates the way to salvation. While the views of Valentin Weigel were 
in somé degree akin to those of Franck, they differed through the absence of any hu- 
manistic element, any emphasis upon man’s determination of moral action. Weigel 
represents a return to the traditions of earlier German mysticism now applied to the 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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problems of the Reformation. These four studies of religious independents who 
denied the value of any external church or community and considered orthodoxy a 
hindrance to salvation, are, according to the author, fragments of a projected larger 
work of which the realization has been prevented by other activities. Regrettably, 
therefore, we are denied any consideration of the later influence exerted by these 
four men. C. D. O'Marzey, Stanford University 


FODERATIVE ELEMENTE IM DEUTSCHEN STAATSRECHT SEIT 1648. By 
Ellinor von Puttkamer. [Quellensammlung zur Kulturgeschichte, Band VII] (Got 
tingen, Musterschmidt, 1955, pp. vii, 191, DM 14.50.) This little book is a product 
of the “re-thinking” of German history that has gone on since 1945. Aimed at the 
university student and the informed citizen, it provides an antidote for the shibboleth 
of centralism in German political values. The author has assembled some forty docu- 
ments illustrating the persistence of federalism in German history from the treaty 
of Osnabriick in 1648 to the resolutions of the Linder presidents at Coblenz in 1948. 
For the purpose stated, the selection is sound. Continuity and clarity are achieved in 
an admirable introductory essay that considers federalism both historically and an- 
alytically. Most of the documents, such as various constitutions of the past century, 
are accessible elsewhere, but some, like Friedrich Gentz’s constitutional plan of 
1808, are difficult to find. In any case, it is convenient to have the relevant materials 
of three centuries gathered in one place. Especially enlightening is a side-by-side 
comparison of the Paulskirche and Prussian Union constitutions of 1849. On the 
debit side is the fact that few documents are given in entirety. About half of the 
Federal Act of 1815 has been omitted, for example, including the famous article 
guaranteeing state constitutions. Such pruning, though unavoidable, reduces the 
book’s value for scholarly reference, Still, it was not meant for professors but for 
the reading public, and in that quarter it deserves wide circulation. 

Enno E. Kramme, University of Kentucky 


COUNT ZINZENDORF, By John R. Weinlick. (New York, Abingdon Press, 1956, 
pp. 240, $4.75.) Count Nikolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf, founder of the Moravian 
Brethren, is a marvellous subject for the biographer. A scion of a noble family turned 
religious mystic and reformer, a life full of adventure, romance, and significant 
historical events, a fascinating and complex personality that challenges the imagina- 
tion and psychological insight of an author, travels and missionary activities that took 
him to numerous areas of the civilized and uncivilized world, including western 
Pennsylvania, the religious community which he founded abounding in interesting 
manifestations of the interrelationships between religion and social and political cur- 
rents—all these provide the biographer with a richness of subject matter that is hard 
to surpass. This notwithstanding, however, Zinzendorf has thus far not yet at- 
tracted any but “official” biographers. To the old works by the Herrnhut leaders, 
David Cranz and Spangenberg, and to the more recent studies by the school of 
Moravian scholars led by Otto Uttendórfer, is now added the biography by Dr. 
John R. Weinlick, professor of historical theology at the Moravian Theological Sem- 
inary in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Dr. Weinlick’s work is the first full-length bio- 
graphy of Zinzendorf originally written in English, but it leans heavily on the 
older German literature, which is at times cited, as well as on works by American 
scholars, which are never cited. With some of the characteristics of a “devotional” 
biography, it is a straightforward narrative and factual account of the main events 
of the count’s life, adorned with simple but clear illustrations, without much of an 
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attempt at either social or psychological interpretation, without documentation and 
without bibliography and was obviously not written for the specialist, The author 
no doubt intended it as a book to be found in the home of a devout and faithful 
member of the Moravian church. From this standpoint he has succeeded ably. 

KoppeEL S. Pinson, Queens College 


THE GERMAN FIFTH COLUMN IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR. By Louis De 
Jong. Translated from the Dutch by C. M. Geyl. (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1956, pp. xi, 308, $5.00.) Louis De Jong is executive director of the Nether- 
lands State Institute for War Documentation. The present study is the extensive ex- 
pansion of the essay he sketched in The Third Reich, edited by Baumont, Fried, and 
Vermeil (New York, 1955). The first part of the book paints a dramatic picture of 
the image of the German fifth column as it was held during the war. It is a picture 
of a gigantic conspiratorial organization dedicated to attacking other countries from 
within—an organization which allegedly spread its powerful tentacles from Patagonia 
to the Ukraine; from Chicago to Bucharest, Reasons for the image are not far to seek: 
Hitler’s much-quoted comment to Rauschning, “Our strategy, Forster, is to destroy 
the enemy from within, to conquer him through himself,” clearly promised such a 
conspiracy. Further, there did in fact exist in the Third Reich several agencies of the 
party and the state which were designed to organize Germans living abroad in ac- 
tivities that would undermine the resistance of their adopted countries: apart from the 
fairly orthodox Amt Ausland-Abwehr of the Oberkommando der Wehrmacht and 
the Auswärtige Amt, there were four organizations of an essentially political nature: 
the Auslands-Organisation der NSDAP, the Aussenpolitische Amt der NSDAP, the 
Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle, and the Sicherheitsdienst. Moreover, the fact that the fifth 
column was effective in Poland and in Czechoslavakia seemed to imply that these 
were only typical examples of its ubiquity and power. Finally, responsible reporters 
and officials such as Leland Stowe, President Roosevelt, William J. Donovan, and—the 
author ruefully admits—Louis De Jong himself helped, in the years from 1939 to 
1941, to authenticate the legend by grossly exaggerating the importance of the Nazi 
fifth column, In the second section, “Reality,” the author judiciously assesses the 
actual organization and effectiveness of the fifth column. He concludes that it did 
indeed exist but that its importance has been greatly overrated. “Hysterical fear of 
the fifth column probably accomplished more than the fifth-columnists themselves.” 
It was really effective only in Poland, the Sudetenland, and Yugoslavia; it was of 
negligible importance in France, the Netherlands, Norway, and Belgium; and of no 
importance in England, South America, and the United States. De Jong shows that 
far from one gigantic co-ordinated organization—like so much else in the Third 
Reich—its various agencies were characterized by inefficiency, jealousy, friction, and 
mutual double-cross. Further, the Volksdeutsch did not in fact effectively engage in 
the type of conspiratorial activity Hitler's agencies demanded. This is a valuable 
monograph. It gives a careful and impressively documented account of the German 
fifth column throughout the world. The author’s conclusions, reached after exhaus- 
tive research and given with circumspection and caution, demand respect. 

Rosert G. L. Warre, Williams College 


VERDICT ON SCHACHT: A STUDY IN THE PROBLEM OF POLITICAL 
“GUILT.” By Earl R. Beck. [Florida State University Studies, XX.] (Tallahassee, 
Florida State University, 1956, pp. x, 201, $3.50.) This volume, which treats the politi- 
cal career of Hjalmar Schacht in the period 1931-1945, is the second revisionist 
account to appear in recent years. Though completed earlier, its publication follows 
that of Peterson's study, which appeared in 1954. The author portrays a Schacht who 
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was “ambitious, self-centered, opposed at times to parliamentary institutions, and ar- 
dently nationalist’; a Schacht who, like “whole sections of the German populace,” 
naively entered Hitler's service “seeking the welfare of his country”; a Schacht who 
enthusiastically promoted the early rearmament of Germany and the recovery of 
German colonies; a Schacht who praised Hitler in public speeches but secretly worked 
against him after becoming convinced that Hitler was “a madman and a criminal”; a 
Schacht who was unjustly put on trial after 1945, and who merits classification as “a 
German Dreyfus.” This reviewer admires the author’s attempt to present a balanced 
view of his slippery subject, but believes that he has at times been overly apologetic. 
His account of Schacht’s part in the Resistance is based chiefly upon the Gisevius 
memoirs, which he admits are more flattering to the “central banker” than most of 
the other Resistance literature. The generally sympathetic portrait which emerges from 
this study might have been altered by a fuller treatment of Schacht’s economic career, 
for therein lay Schacht’s positive contribution to the growth of Nazi Germany. 
Within the limits he imposed, the author has used all the important published sources 
on his subject, and it may be expected that his positive view of Schacht will be fur- 
ther accentuated when Dr. Amos Simpson publishes the results of his recent Schacht 
research. Meanwhile, this clearly written monograph supplements Peterson’s less 
readable but broader volume and merits careful consideration by all who are con- 
cerned with the career of Schacht, or with the broader question of political “guilt” in 
totalitarian states. Jonn L. SNELL, Tulane University 


DEUTSCHLAND UND DIE WELTPOLITIK IM 20. JAHRHUNDERT. By Ludwig 
Dehio. (Munich, R. Oldenbourg, 1955, pp. 155, DM 8.50.) In this collection of six essays 
the editor of the Historische Zeitschrift expands upon some observations expressed in 
an earlier book, Gleichgewicht oder Hegemonie (1948). Two themes underlie both 
works: the demonism of power and a conception of continuity in modern European 
history seen in the great wars for hegemony from Charles V to Hitler. Now Germany 
and Europe are at the end of the rope, and Dehio takes a sharp look at the recent 
German past to find some better signposts for the future of the West. The essays are 
intimately thought-provoking. Few Western historians hew as firmly to the line or 
take such critical stock of their own national past. For all this constructive self-analysis, 
one misses a broader frame of reference. Dehio stands on Clausewitz, Ranke, Delbrück, 
and Meinecke; but one thinks also of Mahan, Lenin, and Langer. The two world 
wars are seen as a highly intensified continuation of earlier dynastic conflicts. There 
is little consideration of the newer elements of social and economic self-combustion 
as outlined in the crucial volumes of the Carnegie series on World War I, notably in 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy’s study of the war and German society. A refreshing essay on 
Versailles sees America’s withdrawal from Europe as the major factor in the revival 
of demonic German power. Yet, one questions whether American power and influ- 
ence more earnestly committed could have effectively bolstered a Western system so 
fraught with serious contradictions of ideology and policy. Dehio's version of the 
“dwarfing of Europe” is not so successfully outlined in terms of power politics alone as 
in some larger conception. Thus, in concentrating on the major German error (the 
schism of spirit and power), the author would appear to neglect other significant 
factors applicable to the larger Western scene. A major theme of the book is 
America’s relationship to the dying European state system. In discussing Germany’s 
prospects and anticipated reunification, Dehio resolutely rejects a solution at Russia’s 
price—that would give Communism its third vital opportunity and bring it to the 
Channel. The author see the future of Germany and the West in America’s hands. 
Are most Americans, particularly their historians and makers of foreign policy, 
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well enough versed in German language and history to accept this opportunity with- 
out doing more than to pull chestnuts for the Germans out of a fire largely of their 
own making, and in return for some of that same demonic power? 

Henry Corp Meyer, Pomona College 
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ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro* 


GASPARO CONTARINI ET SES MISSIONS. By Orestes Ferrara. Translated from 
Spanish by Francis de Miomandre. (Paris, Albin Michel, 1956, pp. 227, 490 fr.) 
Orestes Ferrara, a native of Italy, an officer in the Cuban war of independence, a pro- 
fessor of law at the University of Havana, and a Cuban representative in a number of 
international organizations, has followed up his Le XVI° siécle vu par les ambassadeurs 
vénitiens (Paris, 1954) with a detailed study of Gasparo Contarini, one of the ablest 
of these ambassadors, who was made a cardinal by Pope Paul III in 1535. Basing his 
account on an apparently large number of secondary accounts and primarily on the 
Relazioni of the Venetian ambassadors, the Regesten und Briefe des Cardinals Gasparo 
Contarini (ed. by F. Dittrich), and the Dispacci di Gasparo Contarini in the Marciana 
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Library in Venice, he gives us a spirited, well-written, semipopular account of Con- 
tarini’s missions, beginning with that to the Diet of Worms in 1521 and ending with 
that to the religious colloquy at Regensburg in 1541. The author is at his best in his 
description of political, legal, and economic institutions, his clarification of compli- 
cated diplomatic negotiations, and his characterization of the leading personalities 
with whom Contarini came into contact. He quotes and enlarges upon Contarini’s 
astute and objective observations concerning the weaknesses of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, the rise of the townsmen in the Low Countries, the internal difficulties in Spain, 
the impact of the discovery of America, the Habsburg-Valois Wars, the submission of 
Italy to the Habsburgs, the reform program in the papal curia, and the attempts of 
Charles V to heal the religious schism. But he also has a remarkable grasp of the 
complicated religious issues involved in the colloquy at Regensburg, despite the fact 
that he has apparently not read such important recent studies as those by Hanns 
Riickert and Hubert Jedin. He may depict his irenic hero with his vision of “one 
Europe” in exaggerated colors, overemphasize his role in his missions, and over- 
simplify his religious convictions, but he produces a picture which merits the attention 
of the professional historian as well as the general reader. 
Haroro J. Grimm, Indiana University 


ECONOMISTI DI PUGLIA. By Giovanni Carano-Donvito. (Florence, “La Nuova 
Italia,” 1956, pp. 458, L. 3000.) Much has been written about northern Italian econ- 
omists by scholars like Luigi Einaudi, Giuseppe Prato, and Gino Luzzatto, but until 
the late Giovanni Carano-Donvito began his researches little attention had ever been 
given to the economists of the southeastern region of Italy. His studies, which origi- 
nally appeared in various journals, are conveniently assembled in this volume of the 
“Collezione di studi meridionali” series, directed by Umberto Zanotti-Bianco. Old age 
and poor health prevented the author from completing and integrating all the studies 
he had in mind. Consequently, there is both repetitiousness and disproportionate 
allotment of space in the book, with several important recent writers such as Antonio 
De Viti de Marco (1858-1943) barely mentioned. But Carano-Donvito's careful spade- 
work will be invaluable to other scholars in the field. A preliminary chapter presents 
a rapid chronological survey of the Apulian writers from the sixteenth to the twen- 
tieth century. It is of great help in guiding the uninitiated through a maze of little- 
known scholars who, according to the author, were the equals of many of their con- 
temporaries elsewhere. The earliest writer mentioned is a historian, Scipione Am- 
mirato of Lecce (1531-1601), whose views generally coincided with mercantilism. 
Among the agronomists—most of whom came from Lecce and wrote on olive culture 
—the outstanding early writer was Ferdinando Galiani (1728-1787), who argued 
cogently that economic legislation must take account of regional differences, Of the 
political economists the most influential by far were Marchese Giuseppe Palmieri of 
Lecce (1721-1793), a government minister, and Samuele Cagnazzi (1764-1852), an 
abbot of Altamura. The greater portion of the book is devoted to analysis of their 
trenchant observations on agriculture, land tenure, commerce, tax reform, extrava- 
gance, wartime economics, population growth, and the use of statistics. 

Chartes F, DerzeLt, Vanderbilt University 


ITALIAN FOREIGN POLICY UNDER MUSSOLINI. By Luigi Villari. (New York, 
Devin-Adair, 1956, pp. xii, 306, $6.00.) This book is offered as a contribution to the 
correction of the supposedly much misunderstood record of Fascist Italy’s foreign 
policy. Briefly, the argument runs as follows. The main cause of the Second World 
War lies in the injustices of the settlements that issued from the First; to preserve the 
peace it was therefore necessary to revise those settlements. Mussolini’s consistent 
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advocacy of revisionism was the expression of intelligent realism combined with devo- 
tion to peace. But Italy was never able to overcome the blind obduracy of France and 
Britain. In the face of such unreasonableness and of the determination to encompass 
the destruction of Fascism, she had no choice but in association with Nazi Germany, 
likewise dedicated to reasonable revisionism. To be sure, German ambitions turned 
out to be somewhat extravagant. But Italy could not have foreseen this and, in any 
event, especially after the Abyssinian episode, she was left no alternative. Besides, like 
Italy, Germany had a clear understanding of the Communist danger. Thus, inter- 
vention in Spain, for example, was in reality a service to the Western powers. Even 
Italy’s declaration of war in June, 1940, was not a stab in the back; it would give her 
a better opportunity to moderate German ruthlessness. But, blind to the last, Britain 
and America preferred to co-operate with the Soviet Union. The folly of this is amply 
proved by the outcome, the present enhanced position of Communism. America’s 
responsibility is very large, for, as early as 1937, President Roosevelt was bent on war * 
into which he skillfully maneuvered the country through luring Japan into attack. 
That the Axis had anything to do with bringing Russia into Europe is, naturally, 
never considered. This point of view is hardly novel and the house of Devin-Adair 
has given it faithful publicity. By way of comment this observation may suffice: 
interpretations of history will differ, but there are certain canons that the historian 
may not violate if he would lay a legitimate claim to the name. This book is history in 
the sense that Mussolini and Hitler expounded it; its only value lies in the evidence 
it provides that there are no bounds to distortion. Certain factual’ errors dwindle into 
insignificance by comparison, It should surprise no one that this book is most flimsily 
documented (the Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945 are never even 
mentioned) and devoid of any bibliography. 
René Avsrecut-Carnrié, Barnard College, Columbia University 
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G. RusroLo. The Second Enquiry into the Labour Force in Italy. Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 
Quar. Rev. (Rome), June, 1955. 

Nino VaLerr. Fabio Cusin (obit.). Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Apr.Sept., 1955. 

Lucio GaMB1. Pietro Reggiani (obit.). Ibid. 


EASTERN EUROPE 
Charles Morley 


ARTICLES! 


STANISŁAW SKRZYPEK, Agricultural Policies in Poland. Jour, Central Eur. Affairs, Apr., 1956. 

RicmarD F. STAAR. The Political Bureau of the United Polish Workers’ Party. Am. Slavic and 
East Eur. Rev., Apr., 1956. 

A. W. Rupzinsx1. Sovietization of Civil Law in Poland. Ibid. 

E. Haztcz. The Role of the National Liberation Movement in the Formation of the Polish 
Bourgeois State [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., no. 12, 1955. 

CeLina BobIÑska, L'idéologie des democrates révolutionnaires polonais des années 60 du xix" 
siècle [in Polish; Russian and French summaries]. Kwartalnik hist., no. 6, 1955. 

Wiszawa KnapowsKaA. Adam Mickiewicz in the Years 1853-55 in the Light of Emigrant Docu- 
ments [in Polish]. Ibid. 

Janusz Zarnowsx1. The Railroad Strike and the General Strike in February-March, 1921 [in 
Polish; Russian and French summaries]. Ibid., no. 1, 1956. 

Jacos Suatzxy. Institutional Aspects of Jewish Life in Warsaw in the Second Half of the 19th 
Century. Yivo Annual of Jewish Social Sci., X, 1955. 

JarosLav Pur’, En marge des problémes de la révolution industrielle dans la République 
tchécoslovaque [in Czech; Russian and French summaries]. Československý Časopis hist., no. 
1, 1956. 

Fr. JanAtex. La stratégie et la tactique employées par le Parti Communiste de Tchécoslovaque 
dans la lutte pour la libération nationale au cours des années 1939-1945 [in Czech; Russian 
and French summaries]. Ibid. 

M.HousreckY. Le plan d'une union douanière austro-allemande de 1931 et l'attitude de la 
Tchécoslovaquie [in Czech; Russian and French summaries]. Ibid. 

MATTHEW SPINKA. Paul Kravař and the Lollard-Hussite Relations. Church Hist., Mar., 1956. 

GEORGES CIORANESCU. L’activité fédéraliste des exiles roumains, 1850-1852. Rev, des études 
roumaines, II (1956). 

A. M. Sunirman. The Revolutionary Activity of D. N. Blagoev in Russia and Bulgaria, 1878- 
1885 [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., no. 2, 1956. 

SreraNo Marcus. I processi di Mantova e i moti ungheresi. Rassegna stor. del Risorgimento, 
Apr.-Sept., 1955. 

N. N. Bonpar’. The Appearance of Organs of People's Government in Yugoslavia in 1941-1942 
[in Russian]. Voprosy ist., no. 2, 1956. 

Tu. A. Pisarev. The Revolutionary Movement in the South Slavic Provinces of Austria-Hungary 
in 1905 [in Russian]. Ibid., no. 3, 1956. 

Epvarp KarDeLy. Evolution in Jugoslavia. For. Affairs, July, 1956. 

MichazL B, PerrovicH. The Rise of Modern Serbian Historiography. Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, 
Apr., 1956. 

Branko Pavićević. La lutte de Pierre I contre “l'autonomie” des tribus montenegrines [in 
Serbian; French summary]. Istoriski Glasnik, no. 3, 1954. 

MiLovaN Risrié. Mihailo Filipovié-Grujovié [in Serbian; French summary]. Ibid. 

VLADIMIR Sroyanéevié, Les six nachies annexées par la Serbie au temps de prince Miloch [in 
Serbian; French summary]. Ibid. 

Iv. Zoravkovié. L’architecture de Belgrade dans la première moitié du xix? siècle [in Serbian; 
French summary]. Ibid. - 


1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications East European Accessions 
List and Monthly List of Russian Accessions. 
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Miryana Rapenxovié. Le Consulat Ragusain en ‘Alexandrie, 1760-1780 [in Serbian; French 
summary]. Ibid., no. 4, 1954. 

VLADIMIR Sroyanéevié. Die Serbisch-bulgarischen Beziehungen zur Zeit des Fürsten Milos 
Obrenović [in Serbian; German summary]. 1bid. 

Mioprac Porovié. La “Choumadinka” de Nenadović [in Serbian; French summary]. Ibid. 

Dinotrize Dornevié. Comment les grandes puissances ont appris la formation de la Ligue 
Balkanique en 1912 [in Serbian; French summary]. Ibid. 

Miryana Gross, Les débuts du mouvement ouvrier 4 Zagreb [in Croatian; French summary]. 
Hist. Zbornik, VIIL, 1955. 

Branxo Žurić. The Development of the People's Authority in the District of Vrginmost, 1941- 
43 [in Croatian; English summary]. Ibid. 


SOVIET UNION 
Fritz T. Epstein” 


THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN PRINCE A. M. KURBSKY AND 'TSAR 
IVAN IV OF RUSSIA, 1564-1579. Edited with a translation and notes by J. L. I. Fen- 
nell, Reader in Russian and Head of the Department of Slavonic Languages in the 
University of Nottingham. (New York, Cambridge University Press, 1955, pp. xi, 275, 
$6.50.) Voluntary exile as an alternative to the acceptance of existing conditions is 
traditional in Russian history. In the sixteenth century a conspicuous example of this 
was the boyar Prince Andrei Kurbsky, military leader and adviser of Tsar Ivan 
Grozny, whose quarrel with his master's military-administrative practices led him to 
self-imposed exile in Lithuania. From there Kurbsky addressed five letters to the 
tsar, explaining his defection. These letters together with Ivan's replies constitute one 
of the important historical sources of this stormy period. Thus far the complete 
correspondence has been available only in Russian and German, J. L. I. Fennell’s new 
and complete English translation, fully annotated and accompanied by appendixes, a 
bibliography, and an index, is, therefore, of great interest. The correspondence covers 
the years 1564-1579. This was the period of oprichnina when Ivan applied strong 
measures against the boyars. Kurbsky's criticisms of the tsar goaded that sensitive 
monarch to lengthy and enlightening refutations. The Fennell edition successfully 
conveys the spirit of the original. It deals boldly with the problems inherent in such 
an undertaking. In making the translation Fennell has generally preferred clarity and 
grace of style above the preservation of sentence structure and literal meaning. His 
judgment on such matters is scholarly and imaginative. The Russian text of the letters 
is presented on alternate pages with the English text so that departures from the 
original can be readily followed by those who read Russian; for others these changes 
are indicated by interpolation marks and footnotes. The new work is altogether of 
excellent quality and makes another basic Russian historical source available in 
English, Bicxrorp O’Brien, University of California, Davis 


PETER THE GREAT. By Constantin de Grunwald. Translated from the French by 
Viola Garvin. (New York, Macmillan, 1956, pp. 224, $4.50.) The dynamic if often 
brutal figure who was the last tsar of Muscovy and the first emperor of Russia has 
been the subject of many studies in Russian and Western languages. In English, 
Eugene Schuyler’s two-volume biography, over seventy years old, has yet to be super- 
seded, though a fine short survey of Peter’s life and work was published by B. H. 
Sumner in 1950. M. de Grunwald’s book, attempts no re-evaluation of Peter. His 
work consists mainly of a skillfully woven fabric of incidents and anecdotes. The 
author must have enjoyed writing it, and both student and general reader will enjoy 
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reading it. However, it is a work of description rather than analysis; the student will 
learn little new, and the general reader will gain little sense of the historical signifi- 
cance of Peter's reign. Peter's accession to power comes on page 73. In previous chap- 
ters the author undertakes to show the defects of Russia's nobility, army, and church 
as potential instruments of autocratic change, and there is an account of the regency 
of Sophia, Most of the remainder deals with the building of St. Petersburg and the 
sense and nonsense with which the high society of the new capital busied itself, as 
seen by foreign diplomats. 1t is useful to be reminded that many Russian nobles did 
not mind when Peter cut off their beards. It is interesting that the fathers of the great 
generals Rumiantsev, Suvorov, and Kutuzov all served under Peter. It is entertaining 
to learn that the “Khan of the Kalmucks,” being allotted inadequate expense money 
by the governor of Astrakhan, “attended a reception given by the High Admiral, 
grabbed a pie and went off with his interpreter to eat it in the Market Square, to the 
huge joy of passers-by.” But perhaps two hundred pages of this is enough. The 
translator is to be credited with a smoothly constructed English version, marred 
chiefly by the misuse of the comma. 
Donatp W. TreancoLn, University of Washington 


LABOUR POLICY IN THE USSR, 1917-1928. By Margaret Dewar. (London and: New 
York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1956, pp. viii, 286, $6.00.) This volume 
constitutes a thorough study of labor legislation during the first decade of Soviet 
power. Among the subjects treated are the role of trade unions under communism, 
the adjustment of labor disputes, wage determination, and the general problems of 
employment and unemployment. Appended is a very useful section of 118 pages sum- 
marizing the major labor decrees that were issued. The book impresses upon the 
reader the great importance of the pre-plan period for an understanding of current 
events in the Soviet Union. The policies followed with respect to the conscription and 
militarization of labor from 1918 to 1921 clearly presaged the stringent controls intro- 
duced shortly before World War II, which are just now beginning to be relaxed. 
There are many other parallels, and it may well be that the Russians themselves, in 
their present mood, will find much of interest in the debates on labor policy that took 
place during the NEP period. The chief merit of the study is that it assembles in a 
systematic and concise manner a great deal of material that is difficult to find, Its 
principal deficiency lies in the failure to probe very deeply beneath the formal legisla- 
tive surface into the reality underneath. Events are evaluated largely through the eyes 
of contemporary Soviet observers. For example, in the discussion of wages (pp. 134- 
45), the author accepts uncritically the popular Soviet view that occupational and 
industrial wage differentials during the period 1925-1928 were completely chaotic and 
irrational. Perhaps they were, but neither the figures she cites nor the consideration 
given to the requirements of Soviet industry at the time provides any support for 
that conclusion. However, it would be most uncharitable to end on a critical note, for 
Mrs. Dewar's achievement is great and students of the Soviet economy are very much 
in her debt for lightening the burden of their work. 

WALTER GALENSON, University of California, Berkeley 


ARTICLES! 


MATTHEW S. ANDERSON. Samuel Bentham in Russia, 1779-1791. Am. Slavic and East Eur, Rev., 
Apr., 1956. 
SIEGFRIED Banne. Der marxistisch-leninistische Historismus, Gesch. in Wissenschaft und Unter- 
richt, Apr., 1956. 
1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications Monthly List of Russian 
Accessions and East European Accessions List, 
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Freperick C, BARGHOORN and PauL W. FriebricH. Cultural Relations and Soviet Foreign Policy. 
World Politics, Apr., 1956. 

IMMANUEL BIRNBAUM. Sowjetgeschichte wird umgeschrieben. Hochland, June, 1956. 

Jerome Buum. Prices in Russia in the Sixteenth Century. Jour. Ec. Hist., June, 1956. 

G. H. Bonsover and G, H. N. Seron-Warson. Osteuropastudium in Grossbritannien. Osteuropa, 
Apr., 1956. 

G. CasreLLAN. La politique allemande de PU.R.S.S. 1941-1945. Rev. d'hist. de la deuxième 
guerre mondiale, Jan., Apr., 1956. 

ALEXANDER DALLIN and RALPH S. MAVROGORDATO, The Soviet Reaction to Vlasov. World Politics, 
Apr., 1956. 

S. Dosrin. Some Questions of Early Soviet Legal History. Soviet Stud., Apr., 1956. 

O. FeyL. Zehn Jzhre Slawistik und Osteuropa-Kunde im Spiegel der’ deutschsprachigen 
Veróffentlichungen Ostdeutschlands (1945-1955). Pt. I. Zeitsch. fiir Slawistik, I, no, 1, 1956. 

Corr GaAsTEYGER, Gegenseitige Staatsbesuche als Teil des neuen Kurses in der sowjetischen Aus- 
senpolitik, Europa-Archiv, nos. 11, 12, 1956. 

WiLLiam A. Graser. Theories of Soviet Foreign Policy: A Classification of the Literature. World 
Affairs Quar., July, 1956. 

Davin Granick. Economic Aspects of the Soviet “New Course.” World Politics, Apr., 1956. 

Jacques GRUNEWALD. Sur les relations germano-russes. Rev. d’hist. de la deuxième guerre mon- 
diale, Apr., 1956. 

Hermann Hammer. Die russischen Avfmarschpiane gegen die Mittelmächte [1914]. Wehrwiss. 
Rundschau, no. 4, 1956. 

WaLrHer Horer. Objektivitit und Parteilichkeit. Zu den Ost-West-Gesprichen. Deutsche Rund- 
schau, June, 1956. 

Sreran Horak. Die Ukraine in der internationalen Politik [cont.] [The West Ukrain. Republic, 
1919-1923]. Ukraine in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, nos. 1-2, 1956. 

GrorcE Karkov. German Foreign Office Documents on Financial Support to the Bolsheviks in 
1917. Internat. Affairs (London), Apr., 1956. 

J. L. H. Kerr. Russian Social-Democracy and the First State Duma. Slavonic and East Eur, Rev., 
Dec., 1955. 

GEORGE F, Kennan. The’ Sisson Documents. Jour. Mod. Hist., June, 1956. 

WALTHER KIRCHNER, Entrepreneurial Activity in Russian-Western Trade Relations during the 
Sixteenth Century. Explorations in Entrepreneurial Hist., Apr., 1956. 

Kart Krees. Der Entwurf zur Fiihrer-Weisung Nr. 32 vom 11. Juni 1941. Eine quellenkritische 
Untersuchung. Wehrwiss. Rundschau, no. 3, 1956. 

Hans KorLscH. Zu einigen Fragen des Studiums der Geschichte der Kommunistischen Partei der 
Sovietunion. Einheit, Feb., 1956. 

Domas Kxrvickas. The Evolution of the Soviet Constitution Imposed on Lithuania. Baltic Rev., 
Mar., 1956. 

Boris Krupnytsxy. The Swedish-Ukrainian Treaties of Alliance, 1708-1709. Ukrainian Quar., 
Winter, 1956, 

SamurL KucHerov, The Soviet Union Is Not a Socialist Society (in “Defense” of V. M. 
Molotov). Pol. Sci. Quar., June, 1956. 

ALEXANDER LipskI. The Beginnings of General Secondary Education in Russia. Hist. of Educ. 
Jour., VI, no. 3, 1955. 

HeLmurT Loerzke. Das sowjetische Archivwesen. Bericht über eine Reise nach Moskau. 
Archivmitt., no. 4, 1955. 

Id. Die Bedeutung der von der Sowjetunion úbergebenen deutschen Archivbestinde für die 
deutsche Geschichsschreibung. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswissenschaft, no. 5, 1955. 

1d. Die Ubergabe deutscher Archivbestinde durch die Sowjetunion an die Deutsche Demokrati- 
sche Republik. Der Archivar, Feb., 1956. 

RICHARD LowENTHAL. Jenseits des Stalinismus. Der Monat, Apr., 1956. 

P. LurarewyrcH. A Resistance Group of the Ukrainian Underground 1920-1926. Ukrainian 
Rev. (Munich), no. 2, 1956. 

Maurice MATLOFF. The Soviet Union and the War in the West. U. S. Naval Inst, Proc., Mar., 
1956. 

James M. MERRILL. British-French Amphibious Operations in the Sea of Azov, 1855. Military 
Affairs, Apr., 1956. 
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A. Mier. From the History of Soviet-Turkish Relations, Internat. Affairs (Moscow), no. 2, 
1956. 

PuiLip E. MoseLY, Soviet Foreign Policy: New Goals or New Manners? For, Affairs, July, 1956. 

[A.M.] Pankratova Outlines Changed Tasks of the Historians [tr. from Pravda, Feb, 22, 
1956]. Current Digest of the Soviet Press, VIII, no. 12, 1956. 

Vasyz Pryvsucu. The Discovery and the Trial of the Union for the Liberation of Ukraine 
[1930]. Ukrainian Quar., Winter, 1956. 

GREGOR Proxoptscuux. Pabst Pius XII. und die Ukrainer. Ukraine in Vergangenheit und Gegen- 
wart, nO, 1-2, 1956. 

Marin Punverr. World War H in Eastern Europe: New Historical Studies. World Affairs Quar., 
Apr., 1956. 

CLaus ReMER. Die drei grossen deutschen Arbeiterdelegationen nach der Sowjetunion 1925-1927. 
Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 2, 1956. 

Hans von RimscHa (ed.). Die Politik Paul Schiemanns während der Begründung der Baltischen 
Staaten im Herbst 1918 (from Schiemann’s Memoirs). Zeitsch. f. Ostforschung, no. 1, 1956. 

Hivpecarp Scuaeper. Kirchliche West-Ost-Kontakte seit dem zweiten Weltkrieg, [and] Zur 
Auseinandersetzung zwischen Orthodoxie und Protestantismus seit 1945. Aussenpolitik, June, 
1956. 

RUDOLF SCHLESINGER., Litvinov's Ghost, Soviet Stud., Apr., 1956. 

Icor SmoLrrscH, Zur Geschichte der Beziehungen zwischen der russischen Kirche und dem 
orthodoxen Osten. Die russische kirchliche Mission in Jerusalem 1847-1914 (Pt. I). Ostkirch- 
liche Studien, Mar., 1956. 

Epwarp C. Trapen. Charykov and Russian Foreign Policy at Constantinople in 1911. Jour. 
Central Eur. Affairs, Apr., 1956. 

H. R. Trevor-Rorer. Lügen um Hitlers Leiche. Die Sowjets und die letzten Tage der Reichs- 
kanzlei. Der Monat, May, 1956. 

Rozert C. Tucker. Stalin and the Uses of Psychology. World Politics, July, 1956. 

Jonn Wurman. Turkestan Cotton in Imperial Russia. Am. Slavic and East Eur. Rev., Apr., 
1956. 

BerrraM D. Wore. Stalin's Ghost at the Party Congress. For, Affairs, July, 1956. | 

Romain YAKEMTCHOUK, Sowjetunion und regionale Sicherheitsabkommen. Zur Vorgeschichte 
von Art. 51-54 der Charta der Vereinten Nationen [1943-45]. Osteuropa-Recht, May, 1956. 

B. Zuux. The Burning of Kiev in 1941 [in Russian]. Vestnik Instituta po izuch. SSSR, no. 2, 
1956. 

A.Z. Soviet-Yugoslav Economic Relations, 1945-1955. World Today, Jan., 1956. 

The 20th Party Congress and Problems of Research on Party History [tr. from Voprosy ist. no. 
3, 1956]. Current Digest of the Soviet Press, VIII, no. 19, 1956. 


DocuMeENTs 
Unpublished documents of Sun Yat-Sen [Soviet-Chinese relations in 1924]. Internat. Affairs 
(Moscow), no. 10, 1955. 
Differences between Russia and the Allies regarding Rumania’s entering the War, 1915-1916 
[in Russian]. Istor. Zapiski, no. 56, 1956. 
Molotov's Letter [of Sept. 16, 1955, publ. in Kommunist, no. 14, 1955; cf. above S, Kucherov's 
article]. Soviet Stud., Apr., 1956. 


Near Eastern History 
Sidney Glazer! 


ZE STUDIÓW NAD IMPERIALIZMEM NIEMIECKIM (SPRAWA MISJI GEN. 
LIMANA VON SANDERS W TURCJI) [Studies on German Imperialism (the 
mission of General von Sanders in Turkey]. By Jerzy Łukaszewski. [Proceedings 
of the Historical-Philological Department, Learned Society of the Catholic University of 
Lublin, No. 14.] (Lublin, 1955, pp. 106.) The author has given “the affair of General 
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Liman von Sanders’ mission to Turkey” a Leninist interpretation: the general’s ap- 
pointment to reorganize the Turkish army was the decisive step of German imperial- 
ism toward the political subordination of Turkey. As Russia’s economic interests in 
the Straits were thereby endangered, it produced an important international crisis 
which contributed to the outbreak of the war in 1914. This thesis, from the point of 
view of the “Leninist myth of imperialism,” is of course forced. The author never 
really establishes the direct links that had supposedly existed between the mission and 
German financial capital penetration of the Near East; for, in fact, none existed. 
Moreover, he obfuscates the important facts in the crisis—Russia’s designs on the 
Ottoman Empire. Russia was indeed provoked, but only because she was opposed to 
any strengthening of Turkish military power and regarded the activities of General 
Liman’s mission at Constantinople as a threat to her ambitions in the Straits. But the 
international crisis was resolved through Germany’s compromise of having Liman 
reassigned to other duties. Stripped of its Leninism, the book is palpably an anti- 
German tract and adds nothing new to our knowledge of the subject. Robert J. 
Kerner’s articles on “The Mission of Liman von Sanders,” in the Slavonic Review, 
1927-28, probably are the most objective account of the “affair.” 
Arruur Leon Hornixer, Washington, D. C. 


ARTICLES 


Louis Dupree. Afghanistan between East and West. Royal Central Asian Jour., Jan., 1956. 

H. A. R. Giss. Evolution of Government in Early Islam. Studia Islamica, no, 4, 1955. 

Id, The Influence of Islamic Culture on Medieval Europe. Bull. John Rylands Library, Sept., 
1955. 

V. MinorskY. The Aq-Qoyunlu and Land Reforms. Bull. Schools of Oriental and African Stud. 
(London), no. 3, 1955. 

O. A. Suxmareva. On the Historical Topography of Bukhara in the First Half of the r6th 
Century [in Russian]. Izvest. Akad. Nauk Tajik SSR (Stalinabad), no. 5, 1954. i 

N. N. Necmarov. Usrushana in the Struggle with the Arab Invasion [in Russian]. Ibid. 

V. A. GorpLevski. Was the Sultan of Turkey Caliph? [in Russian]. Idid. 

A. S. TvERITINOVA. The Falsified Version of the Turkish Caliphate [in Russian]. 1bid. 

S. B. Samani. Social and Economic Aspects of Life under the Abbasid Hegemony at Baghdad. 
Islamic Culture, Oct., 1955. 

G. Scumior. The Influences of the Islamic World on European Civilization. Ibid., July, 1955. 

Osman Turan. The Ideal of World Domination among the Medieval Turks. Studia Islamica, 
NO. 4, 1955» 

G. A. Arev. The Development of Socialist Culture in Tajikistan [in Russian]. Sov. Vostoka, 
no. 3, 1955. 

M. N. Ivanova, The National Liberation Movement in the Gilan Province of Iran in 1920-1921 
[in Russian]. 1bid. 

M. S. Ivanov. On the History of American Imperialist Expansion in Iran: The Morgan Shuster 
Mission of rgr1 [in Russian]. Ibid., no. 2, 1955. 

Yoser Habas. The Maronite Church after the Death of the Patriarch ‘Arida [in Hebrew; English 
summary]. Hamizrak Hehadash, no. 4, 1955. 

Na'm Sorer. The Integration of Arab Palestine in the Jordan Kingdom [in Hebrew; English 
summary]. Ibid., no. 3, 1955. 

Z. Y. Hersuiac. Sources and Essence of Turkish Etatism. H [in Hebrew; English summary]. 
Ibid., no. 2, 1955. 

Lorna H, Haun. Tunisia in Transition. Middle East. Affairs, Apr., 1956. 

ALEXANDER MELAMID. The Buraimi Oasis Dispute. Ibid., Feb., 1956. 

M. PERLMANN. Egypt versus the Bagdad Pact. Ibid., Mar., 1956. 

Ceci, Hourant. The New Egyptian Constitution. Middle East Forum (Beirut), Mar., 1956. 

Ebmonp RaBBATH. The Problem of Arab Unity. Ibid., Apr., 1956. 

A, Rani. The Origins of the Afghans and Their Rise to the Sultanate of Dibli. Jour. Pakistan 
Hist. Soc., Jan., 1956. 
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Rrra JERREHIAN. Metamorphosis of the Armenian Question. Armenian Rev., Spring, 1956. 

Jacos M. Lanpav. Due progetti per la colonizzazione del Sudan al principio del secolo xx. 
Rassegna Mensile di Israel (Rome), no. 6, 1955. 

Id, Notes on the Introduction of Ministerial Responsibility into Egypt. Jour. Mod, Hist., Mar., 
1956. 

Wayne S. Vucinicu. The Yugoslav Lands in the Ottoman Period: Postwar Marxist Interpre- 
tations. Ibid., Sept., 1955. 

Frank E. ManueL. The Palestine Question in Italian Diplomacy, 1917-1920. Ibid. 

A. PauL. Some Aspects of the Fung Sultanate. Sudan Notes and Records (Khartoum), Dec., 
1954. 
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EASTERN ASIA 
Hilary Conroy! 


ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF THE YUAN DYNASTY: TRANSLATION OF 
CHAPTERS 93 and 94 OF THE YUAN SHIH, By Herbert Franz Schurmann. 
[Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies, XVI.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1956, pp. xviii, 252, $3.50.) Schurmann’s book is indicative of the growing endeavor 
to present in well-annotated translations the economic chapters (chan) of China's 
dynastic histories. Among previous efforts of this kind may be mentioned the transla- 
tions of the economic chapters of the histories of the early Han and Sui dynasties 
by Nancy Swann and Etienne Balazs. As a work of interpretation Dr, Schurmann’s 
study supplements two postwar monographs on the Yiian dynasty, one by Herbert 
Franke dealing essentially with money and finance, and another by Peter Olbricht 
dealing with the state post. Chapters 93 to 97 of the Yían shih, the official history of 
the Yiian (Mongol) dynasty (1206-1368), treat economic matters, Schurmann has 
translated 93 and 94, which deal with land tenure, land survey, agriculture and seri- 
culture, land and head taxes, grain tax, household taxes, maritime transportation, 
currency, paper-currency system, annual monopoly taxes, salt monopoly, tea monopoly, 
liquor and vinegar tax, commercial tax, foreign trade, maritime trade, and non-quota 
taxes, The translation is careful, the annotation competently illuminating. Major 
problems of the text are discussed in introductions to the translations. Among the 
aspects of Ytian society which Schurmann considers fundamental, he lists first “the 
role of state power as a prime factor in the evolution of Chinese society” and “the 
influence of nomadic invasions and conquests on Chinese society.” In a state-centered 
society of the Chinese type, the economics that mainly interested the “ruling intel- 
lectual bureaucracy” had a political and managerial quality. For the great Chinese 
institutionalists “economics meant primarily managerial economics, and the state, of 
course, was the great ‘manager.’” Schurmann might have strengthened his study by 
drawing on annotated translations and institutional analyses of other Chinese con- 
quest societies, As it stands, Schurmann’s monograph is an excellent contribution to 
the study of an important period—and an important aspect—of Chinese institutional 
history. Kari A. Wrrrrocet, Chinese History Project, New York 


ARTICLEs 
S. Anno. On the Character of Those Registered in the Kenchi Account Book during the early 
Part of the Tokugawa Period [in Japanese]. Shigaku Zasshi, Mar., 1956. 
Joun W. Bennerr and Roserr K. McKnicur. Approaches of the Japanese Innovator to Cul- 
tural and Technical Change. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., May, 1956. 
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Knicur BicoersTarF. Shanghai Polytechnic Institute and Reading Room: An Attempt to Intro- 
duce Western Science and Technology to the Chinese. Pacific Hist. Rev., May, 1956, 

Books and Articles on Oriental Subjects Published in Japan during 1954 [titles in Japanese with 
English translation; list does not include items on Japan except Asian relations with Japan]. 
Tohdgaku Ronshá, Sept., 1955. 

Swwney D. Brown. Kido Takayoshi (1833-1877): Meiji Japan's Cautious Revolutionary. Pacific 
Hist. Rev., May, 1956. 

Arpatu W, Burks. Administrative Transition from Han to Ken: The Example of Okayama. Far 
Eastern Quar., May, 1956. 

JoserH W. Conen, et al. The Role of Philosophy in Culture [4 articles]. Philosophy East and 
West, July, 1955. 

ALVIN D. Coox. japanese Attitudes toward the Soviet Union. World Affairs Quar., Jan., 1956. 

WotrraM EBERHARD, The Origin of the Commoners in Ancient Tun-huang. Sinologica, IV, no. 
3» 1955. 

HerBerT Fers. War Came at Pearl Harbor: Suspicions Considered. Yale Rev., Spring, 1956. 

Y. Gord. A Note on the History of Risshi-sha, 1874-1883 (II) [in Japanese]. Shigaku Zasshi, 
Mar., 1956. 

WiLLiam HENDERSON. Communist China: An American Appraisal. Internat. Jour., Spring, 1956. 

PauL B. Henze, Politics and Alphabets in Inner Asia. Royal Central Asian Jour., Jan., 1956. 

Hur Saun Cur, publ. [Translations of China mainland press]. Union Research Service (Hong- 
kong), twice weekly. 

S. Imamorí. A Study of Protective Institutions for Babies in the Sung Period [in Japanese]. 
Hiroshima Univ. Stud. (Literature Dept.), Oct., 1955. 

BERNARD R. InAcaKi and Joseph B. MCALLISTER. Japan, Philosophy and Thomism. Thomist, 
Apr., 1956. 

M. Isna. Notes on Oriental Studies in Foreign Countries [in Japanese]. Tóhógake, Oct., 1955. 

T. Kamena, Studies in the Measuring System for Rice Fields and Taxes upon Them in Ancient 
Japan [in Japanese]. Palaeología, July, 1955. 

T. KixucH1, On the Meaning of the Chinese Boycotts in 1905 [in Japanese]. Rekishigaku 
Kenkyú, Mar., 1956. 

Kim  Sanc-xr. On the Tung-I, Huai-I, and Hsu-Jung, Aboriginal Peoples of the East (II) [in 
Korean]. Dong Bang Hak Chi (Chosun Christian University, Seoul), Dec., 1955. 

M. Kimura, Fiscal Policy and Industrialization in Japan, 1868-1895. Ann. Hitotsubashi Acad., 
Apr., 1956. 

E, Sruarr Kirey. China’s First Five-Year Plan. Royal Central Asian Jour., July-Oct., 1955. 

N. Kuso. The Taoist Origin of the Japanese Celebration of the Cyclic Day of Metal and the 
Monkey [in Japanese]. Tohdgaku Ronshú (Institute of Eastern Culture), Sept., 1955. 

Josep R. Levenson. Redefinition of Ideas in Time: The Chinese Classics and History, Far East- 
ern Quar., May, 1956. 

Tizn-TsENG Li. The Legal Position of Tibet, Am. Jour. Internat. Law, Apr., 1956. 

Joun M. Maxı. Democracy in Japan (1945-1955). United Asia, VII, no, 6, 1955. 

1d. Japan's Rearmament: Progress and Problems. Western Pol. Quar., Dec., 1955. 

H. Marsuyaxr. An Attempt on Chronology of the Prehistoric Culture of China [in Japanese]. 
Hiroshima Univ. Stud. (Literature Dept.), Oct., 1955. 

DoucLas Fl, MENDEL, Jr. Ozaki Yukio: Political Conscience of Modern Japan. Far Eastern 
Quar., May, 1956. 

H. Mryaxawa. On Some Characteristics of Dynastic Revolutions as Modeled after Ch'an-jan or 
the Legendary Transfer of the Throne from Yao to Shun [in Japanese]. Tohdgaku, Oct., 1955. 

I. Mruxami. Historical Studies of the Nambokucho Civil War in Japan [in Japanese]. 
Hobungaku Ronshú (Philosophy and History, Kanazawa University), no. 3, 1955. 

Morris Davip Morris. The Problem of the Peasant Agriculturist in Meiji Japan, 1873-1885. Far 
Eastern Quar., May, 1956. 

Y. Muraxami. A Study of the Gardens of the Aristocracy in the T’ang Dynasty [in Japanese]. 
Téhogaku, Oct., 1955. 

G. G. S. Murray. Recent Publications of the Mongolian Commission. Far Eastern Survey, June, 
1956. 
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T. Nacaurro. Recent Studies on the Tung-huang Cave Temples [in Japanese]. Shirin, Mar., 
1956, 

Norron O. Nisuioka. The Japanese Junior College. Junior College Jour., Nov., 1955. 

D. P. O'ConnNeLL. The Status of Formosa and the Chinese Recognition Problem. Am. Jour. 
Internat. Law, Apr., 1956. 

S. O1st1. The Conscription System and the Household [in Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyti, Apr. 
1956. ’ 

M. Oxa. Development of Feudal Villages and the Customs of the Irrigation System [in Japanese]. 
Ibid., Mar., 1956. 

1d. The Relation between (Tokugawa) Village Structure and the Form of the Use of Common 
Forests [in Japanese]. Shigaku Zasshi, Feb., 1956. 

Lawrence OLSON. A Japanese Small Industry: A Letter frem Kyoto, Explorations in Entrepre- 
neurial Hist., Apr., 1956. 

James B. Parsons. Overtones of Religion and Superstition in the Rebellion of Chang Hsien- 
chung [Ming period]. Sinologica, IV, no. 3, 1955. 

T. Sazx1. Reform in the Control of Salt in Huai-nan during the Tao-kuang Era of the Ch’ing 
Period [in Japanese]. Tóhógeka Ronshd (Institute of Eastern Culture), Sept., 1955. 

E. G. SEIDENSTICKER. Thoughts on Anti-American Sentiment in Japan. Japan Quar., Apr.-June, 
1956. 

Treopore Suazap. North Korea’s Post-war Recovery. Far Eastern Survey, June, 1956. 

S. Suimopz. The Social Basis for the Origin and Growth of the Ancestor Cult in Japan [in 
Japanese]. Hóbungaku Ronshi (Philosophy and History, Kanazawa University), no. 3, 
1955. 

M. Taxapa. Historical Analysis of the Parasitic Landlord System and Peasant Movements [in 
Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyú, Apr., 1956. 

M. Taxicawa. The Historical Legend of the Asakusa Temple—Its Type and Sources [in Jap- 
anese]. Shigaku Zasshi, Mar., 1956. 

M. TANAKA. A Study of the Samurai Who Sided with Kyoto in the Shókyú Revolt in 1221 [in 
Japanese]. Ibid., Apr., 1956. 

K. Tasaxa. On the Adoption of Chinese Names by Immigrant Muslims during the Ming 
Dynasty [in Japanese]. Ibid. 

B. Tsunopa. Slaves of the Temple Kidera: A Problem in the Manumission of Private Slavery in 
the Nara Period [in Japanese]. Palacologia, July, 1955. 

Pau A. Varo, Missionaries and Relations between the United States and China in the Late 
Nineteenth Century. World Affairs Quar., July, 1956. 

Punters DE Varcas. Le “Giro del mondo” de Gemelli Carer, en particulier le récit du léjour en 
Chine, Roman ou vérité? Zeitsch f. Schweiz. Gesch., no. 4, 1955. 

H. Wana. Recent Trends in Eastern Studies in Japan [in Japanese]. Tohdgaku, Oct., 1955. 

Rogert E. Warn. The Constitution and Current Japanese Politics, Far Eastern Survey, Apr., 1956. 

GEOFFREY WHEELER. Oriental Studies in the U.S.S.R. [review article], Soviet Stud., Jan., 1956. 

C. Marrin WiLBUR. Southeast Asia between India and China. Jour. Internat. Affairs, X, no. 1, 
1956, 

Quincy Wricut. The Chinese Recognition Problem. Am, Jour. Internat. Law, July, 1955. 

T. Yamamoro. On the Han-lin Academy under the Yiian Dynasty [in Japanese]. Tóhógaku, 
Oct., 1955. 

Currosur Yanaca. Transition from Military to Bourgeois (Chonin) Society in Japan. Oriens, 
VIII, no. 1, 1955. 

Koyrro Yosurxawa. Chinese Poetry in Japan: Influence and Reaction. Cahiers d'hist. mondiale, 
H, no. 4, 1955. 


SOUTHERN ASIA 
Cecil Hobbs* 

REFORMERS IN INDIA, 1793-1833: AN ACCOUNT OF THE WORK OF CHRIS- 
TIAN MISSIONARIES ON BEHALF OF SOCIAL REFORM. By Kenneth Ingham, 
Senior Lecturer in History at Makerere College, University College of East Africa. 

1 Responsible only for the list of articles, 
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(New York, Cambridge University Press, 1956, pp. xi, 150, $3.50.) Kenneth Ingham’s 
Reformers in India is an account of the activities of British missionaries in bringing 
Western ideas and improvements to India, 1793-1833. Based largely on the manu- 
scripts and publications of British missionary societies, the study somewhat overlooks 
missionaries from America and elsewhere. The result, nevertheless, is an excellent 
estimate of missionary work. The book is especially good in describing missionary 
education before Macaulay’s minute in 1835, and Ingham rescues early Indian edu- 
cation from obscurity. Of course, the missionaries were not alone in introducing re- 
forms in India; and in dealing with caste, idolatrous festivals, and “sati,” Ingham 
correlates missionary activity with that of East India Company officials and shows the 
difficulties the missionaries had to surmount in pursuing their ultimate goal of 
Christianizing India. Ingham is perhaps not as successful in estimating missionary 
contributions to agriculture and medicine, for company officials did far more signifi- 
cant work than the missionaries. Similarly, in handling literature and languages, 
Ingham does not sufficiently credit men like Sir William Jones with transmitting 
Indian literature and learning nor Indians with developing their own vernacular 
languages. Nevertheless, Ingham’s study is important for analyzing a hitherto neg- 
lected subject. GeorcE D. Bzarce, Jr., Bowdoin College 


INDONESIAN TRADE AND SOCIETY: ESSAYS IN ASIAN SOCIAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC HISTORY. By J. C. van Leur. [Selected Studies on Indonesia by Dutch 
Scholars, Volume I.] (The Hague, W. van Hoeve; distrib. by Institute of Pacific 
Relations, New York, 1955, pp. xxii, 465, $4.00.) This is volume one in a series of 
selected studies on Indonesia being designed and published by the Royal Tropical 
Institute in Amsterdam under a grant from the Netherlands Organization for Pure 
Research, at The Hague. The basic purpose of the book is to bring together—for the 
first time in English—the significant writings of a Dutch scholar who has made an 
important contribution in the years past to a better understanding of certain aspects 
of Asian history and the historical relation between Europe and certain sectors of 
Asia. Employing the methodology of sociology and economic history developed by 
Max Weber, Dr. van Leur arrived at certain surprising and revolutionary conclusions. 
We find the author taking issue with the traditional Dutch colonial historians, and 
he would break loose from the Europe-centered view dominating Western historical 
writing on Asia. In the section dealing with early Asian trade, the reader is provided 
with new light on the Hinduization and the Islamization of Indonesia. The section 
entitled “The World of Southeast Asia: 1500-1650,” is a rich storehouse of data deal- 
ing with varying aspects of early trade routes, Dutch East India Company, products 
traded, conflicts for power, and other topics. Approximately one third of the volume 
consists of bibliographical references and very extensive footnotes. 

CeciL Hosss, Library of Congress 
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Joun Bowen, The East India Company’s Education of Its Own Servants. Jour. Royal Asiatic Soc, 
Great Brit., nos. 3-4, 1955. 

N. P. CHAKRAVARTI. Some Problems in Indian History. Indo-Asian Culture, Oct., 1955. 

G. N. Cuanpra, Revenue Records in the Early Days of the Company. Indian Archives, July-Dec., 
1954. 

B. Cu, CHHABRA, D. C. Sircar, and Z. A. Desar. Epigraphical Research. Ancient India, no. 9, 
1953. 

C. CoLLin Davies. Preliminary Report on the Russell Correspondence Relating to Hyderabad, 
1783-1852. Indian Archives, July-Dec., 1954. 
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S. K. De. Beginnings of Indian Civilization. Indo-Asian Culture, Jan., 1956. 

U. R. EÁRENFELS. Three Matrilineal Groups of Assam: A Study in Similarities and Differences. 
Am. Anthrop., Apr., 1955. 

C. Krisna Garrota, The Administrative Structure of the Sitavihana Empire. Art and Letters: 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, XXIX, no. 2, 1955. 

A, Guosu, Fifty Years of Archaeological Survey of India. Ancient India, no, 9, 1953. 

Hemenpra Prasan Gnose. Bengal (1750-1800). Chapters III. Calcutta Rev., Oct., Dec., 1955. 

R. D. KARMARKAR. The Original Name of India. Ann. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Inst., Jan.~ 
Apr., 1955. 

V. G. Kiernan. India, China and Sikkim: 1886-1890. Indian Hist. Quar., Mar., 1955. 

Id. India, China and Tibet: 1885-86, Jour. Greater India Soc., XIV, no. 2, 1955. 

D. D. Kosamar. The Basis of Ancient Indian History. If. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., Oct-Dec., 
1955» 

V. D. KrisHnaswamM1. Progress in Prehistory. Ancient India, no. 9, 1953. 

B. B. Lat. Protohistoric Investigation. Ibid. 

Werner Levi. Politics in Nepal. Far Eastern Survey, Mar., 1956. 

Sisir Kumar Mirra. Harsha, the Third Buddhist Emperor of North India. Indo-Asian Culture, 
Jan., 1956. 

SUBIMALKUMAR MUKHERJEE. Problems of International Law Involved in the Kashmir dispute. 
I-IV. Calcutta Rev., Aug., Sept., Nov., Dec., 1955. 

J. T. Pariku. Kanishka, the Second Buddhist Emperor of India. Indo-Asian Culture, Oct., 1955. 

BuppHa PrRAKAsH. The Home of the Mauryas. Indian Hist. Jour., June, 1955. 

Mumamman Appur Ramm, Chittagong under the Pathan Rule in Bengal. Jour. Asiatic Soc.: 
Letters, 3d ser., XVIII, no. 1, 1952. 

Nimar-RaNJAN Ray. Some Outside Elements in Indian Culture. Indo-Asian Culture, Oct., 1953. 

SOURINDRANATH Roy. Indian Archaeology from Jones to Mashall (1784-1902). Áncient India, 
NO. 9, 1953. 

G. N. SALETORE. Aspects of Maratha Trade in the 18th Century. Jour. Univ. Bombay, n.s., July, 
1955. 

G. N. Sharma. Some Material from the Dastri Records in Jodhpur, Rajasthan. Adyar Library 
Ball., Dec., 1955. 

Y. D. Sarma. Exploration of Historical Sites. Ancient India, no. 9, 1953. 

H. V. Triveni. Cultural Affinity of Gujarat and Malwa. Jour. Oriental Inst., Baroda, Sept., 1955. 


SOUTHEAST ÁSIA 


S. T. Auısyamsana, Some Intellectual Conflicts: Tensions in Indonesia's Culture. Atlantic, June, 
1956. 

The Bandung Conference from the Historical Point of View. Asian Rev., Oct, 1955. 

C. C. Berc. De zin der tweede Babad-Tanah-Jawi. Indonesie, Oct., 1955. 

Pierre Brraro, La merveilleuse histoire de Thmenh Chey 1'Astucieux. France-Asie, Jan., 1956. 

Miriam S. Buprarpyo. The Provisional Parliament of Indonesia. Far Eastern Survey, Feb., 1956. 

Bawapur CHanp CHHABRA, Ancient India and Southeast Asia. Indo-Asian Culture, Jan., 1956. 

Esten-Lin Css. An Old Friendship Renewed—a Review of Sino-Burmese Relations. People’s 
China, Jan. 1, 1955. 

Maurice Durand. Cu'o'ng-muc quyen (II). Traduction et notes accompagnées du texte. Bull, 
Ecole française Extreme-Orient, XLVII, no. 2, 1955. 

GABRIEL F. FABELLA. The Background of the Katipunan Revolt. Philippine Jour, Education, 
Aug., 1954. 

1d. The President of the Malolos Congress. Ibid., Sept., 1954. 

G. Fores-Ganzon. The Founding of the Liga Filipina. Ibid., July, 1954. 

Haroto F. GosNELL, An Interpretation of the Philippine Election of 1953. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., 
Dec., 1954. 

Rozerr R, Jay. Local Government in Rural Central Java. Far Eastern Quar., Feb., 1956. 

V. G. Kiernan. Britain, Siam and Malaya: 1875-1885. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar., 1956. 

Prince Dian Nivar. The Reconstruction of Rama I of the Chakri Dynasty. Jour. Siam Soc., 
Aug., 1955. 
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Jonn H. Romanı. The Philippine Barrio. Far Eastern Quar., Feb., 1956. 
WINBURN T. Tomas. Indonesia Forms New Government. Christian Century, Apr. 25, 1956. 
Id. Indonesia Gets New Parliament. Ibid., Apr. 4, 1956. 


United States History 
Wood Gray! 


GENERAL 


AMERICAN PARADOX: THE CONFLICT OF THOUGHT AND ACTION. By 
Merle Curti. (New Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers University Press, 1956, pp. ix, 116, 
$2.75.) In this brief volume of essays, comprising the Brown and Haley Lecture at 
the College of Puget Sound in 1955, Professor Curti turns his attention to the paradox 
mentioned in its title, the conflicting American attitudes toward thought and action. 
There has been, he points out, since the beginnings of American history, a basic bifur- 
cation in our concepts of the thinker and doer. We fear the theorist, yet we spend 
millions on free schools; we distrust “eggheads,” yet we prize education. The thread 
of anti-intellectualism that weaves through the pattern of our national past fits ill 
with the value that Americans have consistently placed on learning as a solution to 
most of our national problems. The roots of this conflict lie, the author suggests, deep 
in our history. The continuing frontier experience created in Americans a respect for 
the practical and pragmatic. Yet as children of the Enlightenment, with its belief in 
the potentialities of man, Americans have also traditionally displayed an abiding faith 
in the power of mind and thought. These two traditions need not, in Professor Curti’s 
opinion, conflict to the detriment or exclusion of either. The solution lies in recog- 
nizing the validity of both, in putting both to use, and in resolving through under- 
standing the apparent antagonism between intellectuality and practicality. The thinker 
and the doer must work in partnership, not in opposition, to the end that Americans 
may learn to use knowledge without fearing it. Professor Curti’s remarks are, in the 
light of current biases against intellectualism, both timely and significant, Let us hope 
they have wide circulation. Russet B. Nye, Michigan State University 


MEMOIRS OF AMERICAN JEWS, 1775-1865. Volume III. By Jacob Rader Marcus, 
Director, American Jewish Archives; Adolph S. Ochs Professor of Jewish History, 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion, Cincinnati. (Philadelphia, Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1956, pp. x, 430, $4.00.) The first two volumes of this 
valuable work, consisting of memoirs of nineteenth-century American Jews, were re- 
viewed in the American Historical Review for April, 1956 (LXI, 656-57). To the 
comments made at that time, it should be added that this third volume contains the 
general index to the three volumes and eighteen additional memoirs of different 
lengths and varying degrees of general interest. Much of the material in this volume 
concerns the Civil War years and constitutes a valuable supplement to other accounts 
of this era. Several of the memoirs are taken from the diaries of Jews and Jewesses 
attached to the Southern cause; these offer striking evidence of the devotion and 
courage of their writers. The account of the imprisonment of Eugenia L. Phillips is 
particularly vivid. In many ways the most unusual of the included Civil War materials 
belongs here only by courtesy, for it is not the work of an American Jew. It is a 
series of letters to France by Salomon de Rothschild, a visitor to the United States 
between 1859 and 1861, reporting the steps toward war as seen through the eyes of a 
somewhat immature, but very thoughtful foreigner. Professor Marcus is to be thanked 


` 
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and congratulated on the completion of this useful collection of historical source 
materials. Joseph L. Brau, Columbia University 


ELIAS HICKS, QUAKER LIBERAL. By Bliss Forbush. Foreword by Frederick B. 
Tolles. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1956, pp. xxii, 355, $5.50.) The recent 
rapprochement between the Orthodox and the Hicksite branches of the Society of 
Friends makes this biography of Elias Hicks especially timely. Indeed, the author 
seems at times to be trying to speak to the condition of the Quaker community today 
and to assure that the Hicksite contribution to a reunited tradition will not be sub- 
merged, But setting aside any special meaning that the book may have for the Society 
of Friends, the student of American religion will find this to be the best as well as 
the most detailed modern treatment of Hicks. It is more sympathetic than Rufus 
Jones’s discussion in The Later Periods of Quakerism; it is based on more extensive 
use of manuscript materials, as well as more adequate investigation of the milieu in 
which Hicks lived, than Wilbur’s biography of almost half a century ago. One cannot 
help wondering whether Hicks’s involvement in the crisis of 1827 in the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting was not more direct than appears in this account—whether Hicks’s 
friendship with John Comly did not affect the outcome more than this biography 
indicates. But all this is a matter of speculation, and Mr. Forbush has not gone beyond 
the available evidence. Eschewing speculative interpretation, he has organized effec- 
tively a large mass of detail so as to give an admirable picture both of Hicks and of 
the Quaker culture of the early decades of the Republic. 

Conran Wricut, Harvard Divinity School 


THROUGH THE SOUTH AND THE WEST WITH JEREMIAH EVARTS IN 
1826. Edited by J. Orin Oliphant, Professor of History in Bucknell University. (Lewis- 
burg, Pa., Bucknell University Press, 1956, pp. viii, 143, $2.60.) This short paper-backed 
publication contains excerpts from the journal and letters of the corresponding secretary 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, recording his experi- 
ences and observations as he traveled from Boston to Charleston, South Carolina, to 
Georgia, thence to Memphis, and on up the Mississippi and Ohio rivers from January 
to June, 1826. Fresh insights and information about southern society and western 
river travel in the 1820’s do not materialize; the documents are somewhat thin and 
add little to available knowledge. The editor, however, has done such a prodigious 
job of research and editing that his extensive biographical sketch of Jeremiah Evarts 
and his superb footnotes make the study a worthy one. Its value lies particularly in 
the masterful analysis of the well-springs of the nineteenth-century movement of 
Christian benevolence in Europe and America. Interest in “foreign missions” becomes 
a part of the general upsurge of American cultural nationalism. “As thus enlarged 
and exalted, this conception of national mission unfolded to the view of Protestant 
Americans as a twofold conception—that is, of the mission of America on the one 
hand, to be an example of freedom and democracy to the world, and of the mission of 
America on the other hand, to assume, when American wealth should transcend that 
of Great Britain, the major responsibility for the evangelization of peoples the world 
over.” If America were to fulfill her double divine mission, obviously she had to be 
made completely Christian. Hence, the first appropriate step was the Christianizing 
of her Indian tribes. Evarts’ tour was primarily an inspection of the various Indian 
mission schools that the American board had established in southeastern United 
States, His reports on the remarkable quality of the Creek and Cherokee civilizations 
are enlightening, The judgment, however, of most readers will be that the vital sub- 
jects discussed in this volume might have been served more adequately by a different 
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title, the relegation of the documents to an appendix or to the footnotes, and the ex- 
pansion of the editorial introductory sketch into a longer monograph on “American 
Protestant benevolence and beneficence as the emotional springs of action for the 
many-sided religious-humanitarian crusade for the reformation of America during the 
three decades immediately preceding our Civil War.” With this excellent start it is to 
be hoped that Professor Oliphant will find it possible to produce just such an over-all 
study. Axsert V. House, Harpur College 


LA VIE ET L'OEUVRE DE HENRY DE COURCY (1820-1861): PREMIER HIS- 
TORIEN DE L'EGLISE CATHOLIQUE AUX ETATS-UNIS. By Robert Sylvain. 
(Quebec, Presses universitaires Laval, 1955, pp. 347, $2.75.) Most students of the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church in the United States will be surprised to hear Henry de 
Courcy listed by Frére Robert Sylvain as the first historian of the Catholic Church in 
the United States. That title is sometimes given to John Gilmary Shea, who assisted 
De Courcy and translated his history. Henry de Courcy was in fact a Breton business- 
man, the New York agent for a French glass manufacturing firm, whose interest in 
American Catholic history was accidental, His American history was originally letters 
to the Univers of Louis Veuillot. When Veuillot began to edit and change the letters 
they were published entirely in the Minerve of Montreal and later translated and pub- 
lished in book form with the help of Shea. De Courcy's account was based on the 
notes of Bishop Simon Bruté of Vincennes, letters from the Archives of Quebec, and 
the few American Catholic publications then available. In the first chapters of his book 
De Courcy seemed to share the admiration of many liberal French Catholics for the 
advantages of the church in a republic. But the activity of the Know-Nothings, and 
especially the sad occurrences during the visit of Archbishop Cajetan Bedini, as the 
legate of the pope to the United States in 1853-1854, shocked De Courcy. He left the 
United States in 1856 with a doubt about the possibility of reconciliation between 
republican government and the church. There seems to be a parallel between De Courcy’s 
attitude toward American democracy during his ten years in the United States and the 
relations between French Catholicism and the contemporary French republican gov- 
ernment. Frére Sylvain gives a brief but informative account of De Courcy's Breton 
background, of his associations with other Bretons in Paris before coming to the 
United States, and of his other publications. De Courcy had more in common with 
the French in the province of Quebec, yet his deep interest in the United States con- 
tinued until his premature death from tuberculosis in 1861 at the age of forty-one. 
Frére Sylvain has given us a reliable account of De Courcy and at the same time by 
his sympathetic interpretation has made his history an important contemporary docu- 
ment, an eyewitness account of a contemporary Frenchman. His accounts of the rela- 
tions between Orestes A. Brownson and Montalembert, and of De Courcy's interests 
in Canadian history are interesting. He has used recent American sources on the 
nativistic reaction to Catholicism and shows slight sympathy for the nativists, in- 
clining in this to De Courcy’s own feelings. 

Tuomas T. McAvoy, University of Notre Dame 


CALEB CUSHING: ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 1853- 
1857. By Sister M. Michael Catherine Hodgson. (Washington, D.C., Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1955, pp. viii, 247, $2.75.) This study is a doctoral disserta- 
tion at the Catholic University of America, one of a series which examines “the 
development of the American presidency.” “It is . . . an endeavor to define Cushing's 
position as Attorney General of the United States; to elucidate the relationship of 
this official to the President, and to determine the influence—if any—of Cushing on 
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Franklin Pierce.” Using the Cushing papers in the Library of Congress and the 
archives of Cushing's office (among other sources; there is an excellent bibliographical 
note), Sister Mary Michael has produced a much more detailed account of this phase 
of Cushing's life than that in C. M. Fuess, Caleb Cushing (2 vols., New York, 1923). 
In particular, she has digested a mass of opinions on the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment which reflect the complications of an expanding government and the prob- 
lems arising from the separation of powers. Cushing almost seems to have recognized 
the need for a systematic overhauling of a government which had evolved historically 
rather than logically. Unless, however, the quantity of opinions here extracted by the 
author are measured by some comparison, or given point by comment, they do not 
attain their full usefulness to the reader. Cushing made his office a full-time job for 
the first time; he wrote a history and an analysis of it; and he sought to elevate it to 
a full department of state. Whether he made it anything of special note vis-à-vis the 
Presidency, it is hard to say, but Cushing the propagandist and Cushing the political 
adviser were in constant contact with Franklin Pierce. Cushing’s roles as anti-aboli- 
tionist, Anglophobe, expansionist are documented in this study. 
Wu. B. Hamitron, Duke University 


GRAY FOX: ROBERT E. LEE AND THE CIVIL WAR. By Burke Davis. (New 
York, Rinehart, 1956, pp. xi, 466, $6.00.) In preparing this readable single-volume 
study of Lee, the author was prompted by two motives. The first of these was to 
retell, in concise form, the story of Lee’s activities during the Civil War; the second 
and more difficult one was to reduce the Lee of mythology to flesh and blood terms. 
Because of the massive works already in existence on both the man and the war, 
Mr. Davis’ account necessarily involves the retreading of many old familiar paths. 
However, this is an excellent summary of the war in the east and, as the title indi- 
cates, the traditional figure of Lee has been recast in a new mold, that of a crafty and 
wily commander who intuitively anticipated the enemy’s moves. There is, also, a 
particularly keen description of the disintegration of the Army of Northern Virginia 
after Petersburg. The really unique feature of the book, however, results from the 
author’s admirable efforts to penetrate the gray curtain of Lee’s own reserve, to. free 
the man from the legend. Several facets of Lee’s almost enigmatic character emerge; 
a tenderness that easily melted into sentimentality; a nagging concern for the welfare 
of his three sons on duty with the army; an uncontrollable grief that could periodi- 
cally cause him to weep bitterly; a muted sense of humor, offset by a potential for 
anguish that could lead to such depths of depression that he would talk of destroying 
himself; a petulant streak which led him to complain of neglect by the Confederate 
Congress or to scold his staff peevishly; and the savage eruptions of temper which 
caused more than one subordinate to endure the scathing effects of an angry tongue- 
lashing. All these things we see, yet the view is more in the nature of a peek than a 
panorama. For somehow, the total effect leaves something to be desired. There lingers 
the uneasy suspicion that the Gray Fox has done it again; that, by means of one 
of those deceptive movements which were his specialty, he has again maneuvered into 
some impregnable position from behind which he remains, as Benét said, still safe 
from the “picklocks of biographers.” Otis A. SINGLETARY, University of Texas 


LINCOLN AND THE TOOLS OF WAR. By Robert V. Bruce. Foreword by Benjamin 
P. Thomas. (New York, Bobbs-Merrill, 1956, pp. xi, 368, $5.00.) Mr. Bruce’s book is 
well titled. It is not a history of the operations of the Ordnance Departments of the 
United States during the war of 1861-1865, although it contains an immense amount 
of interesting information about them and the persons with whom they dealt. It is 
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a study of the impact of Mr. Lincoln upon the development of weapons and muni- 
tions. As such it marks a real enlargement of our knowledge of the wartime Presi- 
dent as well as a contribution to better understanding of the technological develop- 
ments which played so large a part in the outcome of the war. The study vividly de- 
picts the enthusiasms which Mr. Lincoln developed for some of the newer “tools of 
war,” and also brings out sharply the distinct lack of enthusiasm with which many of 
his ideas were met by some of the old-line ordnance officers whose efforts to stand- 
ardize and regularize weapons and ammunition were constantly being interfered 
with, as they saw it, by the amateur efforts of the commander in chief, Not all the 
President’s powers were enough to secure the adoption of all his ideas but, as this 
study demonstrates, Mr. Lincoln played a large and hitherto unnoticed part in bring- 
ing about the introduction of the breech-loading rifle and the machine gun, to men- 
tion only the most important innovations. The work is thorough and broad ranging 
in its research and easy and readable in its writing. Numbered footnotes are re- 
placed by an ingenious apparatus of references which conveniently identifies sources 
of information. Rozert S. Henry, Alexandria, Virginia 


LINCOLN, HEROS D'UN PEUPLE. By Claude Aragonnés. (Paris, Hachette, 1955, 
pp. 351, 850 fr.) In France Abraham Lincoln is “almost an unknown.” Remembered 
vaguely as the emancipator of the slaves and the victim of an assassin, he has “not 
for a long while been the subject of a single book.” Now Mlle. Claude Aragonnés 
has remedied the omission with an excellent biography, which should both stimulate 
French interest in our Civil War era and increase European understanding of the 
American political system. Mile. Aragonnés has not written for an American audi- 
ence, and her biography contains little that will be new to any informed Civil War 
student. Lincoln: héros d’un peuple is written in the French language, but not 
from a French perspective. On rare occasions Mlle. Aragonnés draws on her European 
background to offer some interesting insights. She suggests, for example, that the 
Northern cry, “On to Richmond!” in 1861 was like the French “A Berlin!” a decade 
later (p. 135) and notes (p. 222) that Lincoln’s literary style remarkably resembled 
that of Péguy. But on the whole she has confined herself to providing a readable 
synthesis of recent American revisionist writings. Drawing heavily upon the books 
of Benjamin P. Thomas, J. G. Randall, Carl Sandburg, and T. Harry Williams, 
Lincoln: héros d'un peuple is in no sense an original contribution, and it is un- 
fortunately marred by many factual slips. But for the French audience toward which 
this book is directed, Mlle. Aragonnés has performed a valuable service, Her spirited 
biography maintains a nice balance between Lincoln’s personal life and his political 
problems. Clear, judicious, and, on the whole, reliable, her Lincoln provides for a 
foreign audience a moving portrait of the man and an introduction to his troubled 
times, Daviv Donazo, Columbia University 


SICKLES THE INCREDIBLE. By W. A. Swanberg. (New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1956, pp. xii, 433, $6.00.) For most readers Dan Sickles is an obscure char- 
acter who suddenly emerged as a controversial figure in the battle of Gettysburg 
and then disappeared from view. Historians have long wondered why General 
Sickles without authorization moved his third corps forward from its position on 
Cemetery Ridge, thus endangering all of the Army of the Potomac. This unbelieveable 
act is made more understandable by this biography. Although the author does not 
satisfactorily explain Sickles’ conduct at that particular moment, he makes it clear 
that rash and impulsive acts were to be expected of Sickles. Talented, intelligent, 
and rich in friends, Sickles could have gained renown in almost any career but for 
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his lack of self-control, especially in affairs of the heart and financial matters, and a 
willfulness of conduct which often got him into scrapes with the law"and outraged 
public opinion. His entire life of ninety-five years consisted of a series of unfortunate 
acts which marred if not ruined his reputation. The question arises, why write of 
a person whose life can be summed up as “foolish and glorious’? To learn more 
about the man who risked the fate of the Union in one questionable move is per- 
haps sufficient reason. In addition Dan Sickles was certainly a colorful character who 
kept constantly in the limelight as congressman, murderer of his wife’s lover, general 
in the Union army, United States representative ahroad, and leader in the fight to 
unseat Jay Gould from control of the Erie Railroad. Although this biography fails to 
offer any fresh interpretations of American history, it is a well-written account of a 
man who possessed a “truly adventurous spirit” and symbolized the buoyancy, the 
optimism, the impulsiveness, the selfrighteousness, and the vanity of a young and 
lusty nation. Epwin B. Coppineron, Lafayette College 


THE LIFE OF MATTHEW SIMPSON, By Robert D, Clark. (New York, Macmillan, 
1956, pp. xi, 344, $5.50.) The life of Matthew Simpson carries us through the most 
critical epoch of the Methodist Episcopal Church and also introduces us to one of 
the most influential men in the American pulpit. His active career in the ministry 
extended from 1834 to his death exactly fifty years later. In this half century the 
Methodist Church emerged from the rather primitive frontier stage to gain a highly 
respected position among the denominations and second to none in its influence. 
This transformation was due more to Matthew Simpson than to any other person. 
The bishop wielded much influence not only in the church but also in the new 
Republican party. He was an intimate of Lincoln whose funeral oration he de- 
livered. Also his associations were close with Grant, Hayes, Garfield, and Arthur. 
The non-Methodist press was critical of Simpson’s interference in the patronage. The 
split in the Methodist Church over slavery and Simpson’s impatience with the un- 
compromising spirit of the slaveholders gave a logical basis for his alliance with the 
Radical Republicans. He was a severe critic of Andrew Johnson and threw the 
weight of his denomination against him. After the war Simpson led an aggressive 
campaign against the M.E. Church South, Simpson’s personal biography is fascinat- 
ing reading. His decision to leave a medical career for the pulpit; his mastery of 
the classics and science; his brief career as a college professor at Allegheny; his 
presidency of Indiana Asbury (later DePauw University); his great eminence as a 
pulpit orator and preacher; the influence he wielded as a bishop of the most numer- 
ous Protestant denomination; the respect and prestige which he carried among politi- 
cal leaders and statesmen—all are challenging. And yet, the bishop looked any- 
thing but his part. He was small of stature, unimpressive in personality, awkward in 
mannerisms, careless in dress. His shrill, high voice made it necessary to win his 
audiences by sheer intellectual power. He was often in poor health. The readers of 
this book deserve a photographic likeness of this unusual man. Professor Clark has 
rehabilitated a long neglected figure—a churchman who, in an era of great leaders 
in his field, ranked among the first. 

Westey M. Gewemx, University of Maryland 


STEPHEN BENTON ELKINS. By Oscar Doane Lambert. (Pittsburgh, University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1955, pp. 336, $6.00.) During the late nineteenth century, the 
United States was dominated by a breed of men who, with boundless energy, not 
only exploited the vast natural resources of our continent but also amassed great 
fortunes for themselves. A number of these men, variously called “captains of in- 
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dustry,” “robber barons,” or “indispensable developers of the nation,” turned to 
politics. Usually the Senate took their fancy—and the fancies of their wives, for 
Washington society was brilliant in the eighties and nineties. By McKinley’s time there 
were so many millionaires in the upper house that it was commonly called “The 
Rich Man’s Club.” Of this select group, not yet of the inner circle, was Stephen 
Benton Elkins, a wealthy railroad and coal-mine operator from West Virginia. Typical 
of these senators, Elkins dovetailed his political ventures and his business dealings. 
For three campaigns he was a prominent leader of the Blaine cause and served as 
national committeeman. As a reward he was appointed Secretary of War under Har- 
rison. In 1895 he was elected senator, and served for three terms. Of course, he 
championed McKinleyism, Later he took particular interest in railroad legislation 
(the Elkins Act, 1903, and the Mann-Elkins Act, r910) and in rebuilding the merchant 
marine. A member of several important committees, he achieved reputation as a 
compromiser. In this first attempt at a full-length biography of Elkins, Mr. Lambert 
gives us a better account of the senator’s business activities than of his political efforts. 
Apparently Mr. Lambert has spent far more time examining the Elkins papers than 
studying the well-known sources of political history. Consequently, he has neglected 
important political manipulations of the West Virginian. For example, he fails to 
recount Elkins’ leadership of a group which at the convention of 1888 sought to 
nominate Joseph Benson Foraker, then the dashing young governor of Ohio. So too, 
he relies heavily on newspapers for his authorities in a day when newspapers reveled 
in political gossip. We could wish, furthermore, that Mr. Lambert had been less 
laudatory in describing Elkins, Finally, we might have wished for more careful 
organization in certain chapters of this otherwise commendable biography and for 
a few more glimpses of the man Elkins and his family. We are told little about his 
first wife, not much more about his second, and only the names of his children. 
Presumably the senator was a Presbyterian, but again we are not certain. 
Evererr Watters, Ohio State University 


THE USE OF HISTORY IN THE DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT: 
1900-1930. By John J. Daly (Washington, D.C., Catholic University of America 
Press, 1954, pp. XV, 233, $2.50.) This is a somewhat positivistic study of historical in- 
terpretations and techniques in Supreme Court opinions between 1goo and 1930. The 
several justices, the author makes clear, resorted to historical inquiry on one oc- 
casion or another for a variety of purposes: to clarify the meaning or intent of a 
statute or constitutional provision by inquiry into the circumstances surrounding its 
adoption, to determine sound doctrine with respect to a disputed point of constitu- 
tional or administrative practice by investigation of past practice and authorities, or 
to determine historically the scope and meaning of a legal phrase. Not infrequently, 
historical inquiry proved to be the core of a critically important opinion. This was 
true, for example, in the Insular Cases (1901) and in Chief Justice Taft’s famous 
inquiry into the history of the presidential removal power in Myers v. United States 
(1926). As might be expected, historical inquiry in a controversial case very often 
led the several justices to sharply contradictory conclusions, This was notably true 
of the Myers case, where Brandeis, a past master of historico-legal inquiry, wrote a 
ravaging dissenting analysis of Taft’s argument. It is evident that the justices dif- 
fered radically among themselves as to the theory, practice, and even the validity of 
historical techniques in the judicial process. Thus Brandeis used massive inquiry 
into socio-economic data to formulate generalizations which in turn became the very 
foundation of his judicial doctrines, while Taft and White made extensive use of legal 
and political history to establish past practice, which they generally regarded as 
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conclusive for present purposes. On the other hand, Holmes, although he sometimes 
resorted to brief historical generalizations, as he did notably in Missouri v. Holland 
(1920), commonly derived his opinions from philosophy, law, and legal metaphysics, 
and more than once expressed open suspicion of dead historical precedent. In 
reality, however, this attitude in itself involved a repudiation of absolutes in favor 
of historical relativism—a more sophisticated view of the relation of history to legal 
doctrine than other justices commonly achieved. 
Arreo H. Kerry, Wayne University 


CONGRESSIONAL POLITICS IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR. By Roland 
Young. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1956, pp. 281, $4.50.) This is a use- 
ful study of congressional politics during World War H. The author, a professor of 
political science at Northwestern University, was a secretary of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee during part of the war. He indicates that while the President’s 
powers were greatly increased during the war, “Congress did not become a rub- 
ber stamp.” “The President emerged as the over-all planner of political and economic 
action, and the role of Congress was that of altering, amending, objecting, and sub- 
stituting” (p. 5). Congress performed its role by “authorizing action in the form 
of law,” “adjusting conflicts of interests,” and by “exercising oversight over the 
execution of policy” (p. 219). The topically organized chapters deal with such sub- 
jects as price control, efforts to apply the principle of “equality of sacrifice,” labor 
and farm policies, selective service, taxes, control of profits, military alliances, foreign 
affairs, and reconversion. Professor Young makes it very clear that politics were not 
adjourned in Congress during the war. While he recognizes the necessity for ex- 
panding executive power during time of war, he is interested in the effort to build 
and maintain congressional power. The book is written in a clear and dispassionate 
style. It includes an appendix analyzing the degree of party voting of the two major 
parties and of individual members in Congress. Though his breakdown of voting 
by party is useful, he does not provide adequate voting analyses in terms of sections 
or group interests. The book does not contain a bibliography. If the footnotes are an 
indication, the research for the volume was limited largely to the Congressional 
Record. There is little or no reference to committee hearings, manuscripts, news- 
papers, or magazines, and only scattered references to a few secondary accounts and 
memoirs, The book is an important introduction to a subject which calls for addi- 
tional research in depth. Wayne S. Coz, Iowa State College 


GLOBAL LOGISTICS AND STRATEGY: 1940-1943. By Richard M. Leighton and 
Robert W. Coakley. [U. S. Army in World War Il: The War Department.] (Wash- 
ington, D.C., Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army, 1956, 
pp. xxii, 780, $6.25.) This volume—the first of two—links in an organic relationship 
the two themes of its title, “global logistics” and “strategy.” The first theme, as the 
foreword puts it, covers “the performance by the Army of the task of effecting the 
orderly assembly, movement and delivery of great masses of men and materiel 
throughout the world.” The needs met covered those of the American Army and in 
part those of the Allies. The book shows in a vivid and compelling way how global 
strategy was circumscribed and shaped by these immensely complex and difficult prob- 
lems of “assembly, movement and delivery.” This chaotic jungle of particulars had 
meaning in the war, and afterwards, for the student of history, only from one central 
viewpoint—that of the high command and staffs in Washington, But even from that 
high eminence the meaning of the experience can never have been nearly so clear 
as the authors have made it in this lucid and masterly account. Part I covers the 
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neutrality period, down to Pearl Harbor. Part II deals with the critical months after 
Pearl Harbor. Part III, “The Emergence of Policy and Method,” describes and assesses 
the painful effort of 1942-1943 to provide an orderly basis and methods for the logistics 
of a strategy not yet determined. Part IV is concerned with the build-up for the early 
offensives. Part V is on theaters of foreign aid—the British Commonwealth, East and 
South Asia, and Russia. Part VI carries the story through Casablanca to the middle of 
1943. So wide is the sweep of the history and so closely are supply and transport re- 
lated to strategy that an understanding of the general character of the war could be 
obtained from this study as well as anywhere. The authors of this authoritative and 
penetrating book have made effective use of the masses of high level papers open to 
them, and their handling of the material inspires confidence. The study is probably 
the best in its field that has appeared in any country. It has lessons of lasting impor- 
tance for a variety of readers—including students of history, of economics, of geog- 
raphy, of international politics, and of military problems—both here and abroad. One 
incidental value of the book is the flood of light it throws for foreigners on the nature 
and working of the American system—its ability to face and solve problems of 
organization on the largest scale, the tremendous release of energies which the call 
of duty brings about, the initial confusion of unco-ordinated individual and group 
effort, and the bringing of order out of confusion as a result of the sense of duty and 
acceptance of the goals of the Union. H. Duncan Hatt, Washington, D. C. 


THE TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION: ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. Edited 
by Louis W. Koenig. (New York, New York University Press, 1956, pp. xii, 304, 
$5.50.) Here is a useful addition to the growing Truman literature. The editor, a 
professor of government, is a student of the Presidency, and it is from this perspective 
that he has set his sights upon the doughty Missourian. The title of his book is mis- 
leading, for this is in no sense a history of the Truman administration. It is, ‘rather, 
a summation of the President’s public statements concerning his office and its prob- 
lems. It takes the form of selected addresses, smoothly joined by brief background 
and explanatory comments by the editor. The book is organized around the principal 
functions of the chief executive. Through his public utterances, Truman’s views are 
presented on such matters as Presidential power, labor legislation, social security, 
loyalty programs, atomic energy, foreign affairs, the United Nations, the cold war, 
and Korea. By and large, these represent a forceful restatement of the Roosevelt 
policies. The chief limitation of the book is the fact that only public statements are 
drawn upon; no use has been made of private correspondence or conversations. Until 
these have been made available, the picture cannot be complete. Within the bounds 
of his materials, it may be said that the editor has conceived and produced a sound 
and readable study. Tuomas H. Greer, Michigan State University 
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NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


DELINQUENT SAINTS: DISCIPLINARY ACTION IN THE EARLY CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCHES OF MASSACHUSETTS. By Emil Oberholzer, Jr. [Columbia 
Studies in the Social Sciences, No. 590.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1956, 
Pp. x, 379, $6.00.) Studies of Puritan delinquency are badly needed. Dr. Oberholzer 
breaks new ground in relating Puritan norms to correctional procedures of individual 
churches, His impressive doctoral labors include dredging masses of unutilized church 
records, He restricts himself to simple classifications, e.g., heresy, marital discords, sex 
crimes, business ethics. Other than on theology, he does not pose basic questions that 
would require many documents besides church records. The disappointing result is 
the usual fruit of earmarking particular documents as the orbit of a thesis. Social- 
science thinking is problem thinking; it must include whatever evidence the problem 
requires. Sociological and psychological approaches needed for explanation of servant- 
girl delinquency and slave responses are ignored. Causal explanation of types of de- 
linquency is scanty. Fornication statistics, however, supplement previous studies and 
support C. F. Adams’ view that the Great Awakening was, with some, a sexual 
awakening. Kinsey, while mentioned, is not checked on his hypothesis of differences 
in sex behavior of social groups and differences in behavior of the two sexes. Nor is 
use made of theories in Max Weber’s Religionssoziologie and H. C. Lea’s Auricular 
Confession that relate sex behavior and other patterns of different social classes to 
changes in European morals, though both Weber and Lea are mentioned, Journals like 
Psychiatry (e.g. 1, 55-65, Kingsley Davis on the Protestant syndrome), contemporary 
analyses like A. K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys, and especially historical critiques like 
Svend Ranulf, Moral Indignation and Middle Class Psychology, analyzing Calvinism, 
Puritanism, and medieval Catholicism, could have posed basic problems: self-contra- 
dictions in Puritan moralism, clashing motivation patterns of middle and lower classes, 
social resentment and aggressive behavior, and the touchy problem of guilt feelings, 
delinquency, and appropriate psychological release. Dr. Oberholzer, inspired by the 
lively thinking from Union Theological Seminary, makes a contribution on the his- 
tory of church labors to redeem sinners. He shows that compassion somewhat tem- 
pered the dire mechanism of public stigmatization: the pressure of church censure 
and excommunication from church fellowship often forced confession before the 
whole congregation; but repentance brought readmission. 

S. H. Brocxunizr, Wesleyan University 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THOSE WHO ATTENDED HARVARD COL- 
LEGE IN THE CLASSES 1731-1735, WITH BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND OTHER 
NOTES, By Clifford R. Shipton. [Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, Volume IX.] (Boston, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 1956, pp. xv, 659, $7.50.) Since publication of this 
valuable series of biographies was resumed in 1933 under the authorship of C. K. 
Shipton, of Harvard and the American Antiquarian Society, the volumes of Sibley's 
Harvard Graduates have revealed depth of investigation, charming style, and an inclina- 
tion toward emphatic opinions. The present volume disappoints none of these ex- 
pectations. In this and the preceding volume Mr. Shipton has been plowing through 
relatively dull years in the history of colonial New England and Harvard. By way 
of real commotion there was little besides the Great Awakening for Harvard men to 
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get involved in from the early 1720’s until the Stamp Act crisis. Several members of 
the classes 1731-1735 do live, however, to participate in the Revolution and a few of 
them assume distinction as a result, About the Awakening and the Revolution Mr. 
Shipton has pronounced views, and although readers may find them several degrees 
off from their own conceptions, Mr. Shipton’s judgments lend dimension and liveliness 
without inflicting grave damage. Mr. Shipton regards the New Lights with distaste, 
and when he finds a sober man among them he responds with rather haughty sur- 
prise. He indulges the Tories, yet he is not unjust to the Whigs, although obviously 
he finds Whiggery less interesting. Fair estimations of men, if not always of move- 
ments, characterize these sketches, and men are Mr. Shipton’s major business here. 
Among the notables described are the Tory General Timothy Ruggles, the diarist 
Samuel Curwen, Professor John Winthrop, the rollicking vagabond Tom Bell, and 
Squire John Phillips. Lesser men abound to whom Mr. Shipton rightly gives full at- 
tention because their lives afford important information of a homely sort. When the 
author says no more is known about one of his subjects, we believe him. About most 
of these men no more can or need be said. Certainly nothing more ever will be said 
in a pleasanter fashion. Lawrence G. Lavencoop, Northwestern University 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY: A CENTENNIAL HISTORY. By Walter Muir W hite- 
hill, Director and Librarian, Boston Athenaeum. (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1956, pp. vii, 274, $4.75.) The Boston Athenaeum director accords it a privilege 
that he was given the opportunity of exploring and recounting “the family history 
and background of that old friend,” the Boston Public Library, in which he served 
his library apprenticeship. In the infancy of the Public Library, the Athenaeum de- 
clined offers of marriage. Yet, the relationship of these institutions remained a happy 
one—never happier, however, than in the present circumstance, It will be a source of 
hearty and continuing gratification to the Public Library that Mr. Whitehill accepted 
the invitation to write its centennial history. The centenary of this library is also the 
centenary of the public library movement in America. Mr. Whitehill’s book is a dis- 
tinguished contribution to library literature. Though an institutional history, it is 
unlimited by parochial boundaries because he was aware of this library’s prodromal 
significance for library development in general. A principle virtue of this history is 
that it is written with concinnity and humor. Thus, when the library trustees in 1887 
contracted with McKim, Mead and White as architects for a new building, one 
board member, unreconciled to the choice, stated “clearly but uncivilly: ‘I feel myself 
entirely released from any responsibility in regard to the construction of the building.’ 
He did not feel free, however, to refrain from impeding and harassing his colleagues 
whenever possible.” All the book’s excellence cannot be attributed to the author; he 
had good material with which to work. An example is the fable, “How a steamer 
went to sea without a captain,” published ten years earlier by the Boston Sunday 
Herald, in sharp criticism of trustee directorship of all library activities. (Would that 
editors today evidenced similar intelligent interest in their city libraries!) By dis- 
criminating selection and critical interpretation, Mr. Whitehill demonstrates complete 
mastery of his subject. He has traced the sequence and observed the consequence of 
one of Boston’s crowning glories in a short, but thorough, account, 

: RoserT H. Lanp, Library of Congress 


ELIAS BOUDINOT'S JOURNEY TO BOSTON IN 1809. Edited by Milton Halsey 
Thomas. (Princeton, Princeton University Library, 1955, pp. xiii, 97, $3.50.) Aside 
from a harrowing four-hour crossing of the Hudson and occasional attacks of gout, 
seventy-year-old Elias Boudinot thoroughly enjoyed his trip by coach-and-four fromr 
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his New Jersey manse to Boston in the summer of 1809. The immense satisfaction 
which the Revolutionary patriot found in viewing the prosperity and industry of the 
eastern seaboard is echoed on almost every page of his journal, Collectors of Ameri- 
cana will delight in Boudinot’s descriptions of turnpikes, mills, taverns, and homes. 
Revolutionary days had left Boudinot with a host of friends among the close-knit 
circle of New England Federalists so that he entered freely into their social and in- 
tellectual life upon his arrival in New Haven and Boston. The editor has added 
generous footnotes as a guide to the maze created by the commercial and marriage 
alliances of this eastern elite. In addition to biographical data, scholars will find 
Boudinot’s journal a valuable testimonial to the state of New England Unitarianism 
in its dawning moments. Boudinot, an orthodox Calvinist and a founder of the 
American Bible Society, looked constantly for signs of this new heresy and to his own 
satisfaction concluded that the more substantial citizenry had not fallen into error 
and that at worst the movement had been driven underground by respectability. 
Srermen G. Kurtz, Wabash College 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE INDIAN STREAM TERRITORY. By Roger Hamilton 
Brown, (Cleveland, Western Reserve University Press, 1955, pp. ix, 104.) This little 
volume is an able case study of the harmful influence of land speculators upon the 
growth of a border community. Operating in the northern tip of New Hampshire 
and profiting from the unsettled boundary, land speculators in the 1790's got from 
Indians large, overlapping, illegal deeds which they long sought to have validated. 
The intrigues of these unscrupulous promoters muddled New Hampshire politics, 
retarded settlement, and invited international complications. Consequently in 1832 
victimized settlers established the Indian Stream Republic pending determination of 
the international boundary. Border incidents in 1835 impelled New Hampshire to 
assimilate the “republic” to protect her territorial claims against Britain. 

Crarence W. Rire, Hamline University 


SMALL BUSINESS IN BRASS FABRICATING: THE SMITH & GRIGGS MANU- 
FACTURING CO. OF WATERBURY. By Theodore F. Marburg, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Hamline University. (New York, New York University Press, 1956, pp. xii, 
116, $5.00.) This competent essay records the seventy-one-year life cycle of a small 
business. Smith & Griggs—founded, 1865; failed, 1936—reported net earnings for all 
but six years of its existence, and failed because of incompetent management, The 
author, an economist, provides an adequate historical profile of the company and an 
expert reconstruction of its balance sheets. He emphasizes failure to reinvest earnings 
as the key to its inability to expand or even hold its business; reinvestment, he con- 
cludes, reflected “the degree to which innovation was occurring.” Documentation of 
the work reflects not only complete use of well-preserved business records but exten- 
sive notice of literature in economic history and theory—research sufficiently thorough 
to support a more ambitious study. The volume, in which the vocabulary employed 
and the questions raised are those of the “entrepreneurial” school, is the fourth issued 
in the “Business History Series” edited by Ralph W. Hidy. 

Rozerr A. Livery, Princeton University 


GATEWAY TO A NATION: THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES AND THEIR 
INFLUENCE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATION. By D. G. Brinton 
Thompson, Northam Professor of History, Trinity College, Hartford, (Rindge, N.H., 
Richard R. Smith, 1956, pp. 274, $3.50.) Measured against the high promise of Pro- 
fessor Nevins’ suggestive foreword, this little volume quite fails to achieve its goal. 
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Ostensibly a pioneering attempt to do for the Middle States as a section what has long 
since been done for the South or New England, it actually makes no contribution 
worthy of scholarly notice. The book purports to survey the history of the section 
comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware from 
the time of the first settlements until 1916. But the approach throughout is to deal 
with each state as a distinct entity; there is no attempt to integrate, to interpret, to 
establish sectional patterns. Pennsylvania and New York get heavy emphasis, to the 
neglect of the remainder of the region, and most of the text concerns politics and 
personalities. Here, then, is an opportunity missed, and the need for a history of the 
Middle States remains as urgent as before. . 
Ricsard P, McCormick, Rutgers University 


THE PROVINCE OF WEST NEW JERSEY, 1609-1702: A HISTORY OF THE 
ORIGINS OF AN AMERICAN COLONY. By John E. Pomfret. (Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1956, pp. xii, 298, $5.00.) The Princeton “History of New Jer- 
sey” series here goes back to the seventeenth-century years, before the Jersies were 
united under royal government. Essentially it is the account of the Delaware River 
settlements, closely connected in the later stages with the development of Pennsylvania 
on the west bank. Originally sparsely occupied by the Dutch, principally under the 
aegis of the Dutch West India Company, West Jersey as part of New Netherlands 
aroused slight interest. In 1638 a combined Swedish-Dutch move to circumvent the 
Dutch West India Company brought Swedes to the Delaware to become the first 
permanent white settlers. Because Holland and Sweden were on good terms and 
united by opposition to the English the settlement was not seriously molested by the 
Dutch until Stuyvesant’s time, when the colony, never very prosperous and largely on 
the west bank rather than the east, was retaken by the Dutch. Until the English began 
to arrive in 1675 the majority of the population remained Swedish, enjoying freedom 
of conscience and dreams of return to Swedish rule. Under the English, West Jersey 
developed quite separately from East Jersey until the proprietaries were absorbed by 
the crown. Dr, Pomfret unravels the tangled account of the Quaker proprietors, whose 
early advocacy of social and political freedom receives deserved emphasis, along with 
less altruistic problems of property rights, the struggle for recognition of the right to 
govern, and interminable changes in the proprietary personnel. It is no wonder that 
the history of colonial New Jersey has been so often treated vaguely. Too little was 
formerly known of the role of men like Fenwick, and Byllynge, and of William 
Penn’s action in American affairs prior to Pennsylvania’s settlement. It is good to 
have the admirable selection of descriptions of West Jersey, which appears as a re- 
markably ideal and idealistic colony, homogeneous in religion, prosperous and orderly 
despite the quarrels of its leaders, and in contrast to the misleading chapter titles that 
refer to collapse and disintegration. Though generally clear, the account is by no 
means facile; the author shows little gift for general statement. His subject matter 
illustrates the important contribution localized details make toward understanding 
the history of the country as a whole, but much of it reads like a direct transcript from 
the sources, the burden of disparate detail too often neither sorted into subjects nor 
relieved by interpretation. Nevertheless, for such an early era and for so confused a 
history as West Jersey’s, this careful and exhaustive monograph is more than one 
could fairly wish for, and its publisher has given it an attractive format. 

G. M. Water, Butler University 


AN OLD FAITH IN THE NEW WORLD: PORTRAIT OF SHEARITH ISRAEL, 
1654-1954. By David and Tamar de Sola Pool. (New York, Columbia University 
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Press, 1955, pp. xviii, 595, $15.00.) Among the numerous publications stimulated by 
the American Jewish Tercentenary celebrations of 1954 the present volume occupies a 
unique place. The Spanish-Portuguese congregation Shearith Israel of New York has 
celebrated a tercentenary of its own, because it was its foundation in 1654 which 
marked the beginning of organized Jewish community life in North America. Its his- 
tory has long been overdue, and American scholarship is deeply indebted to the 
authors for presenting this detailed, well-documented, and beautifully illustrated story. 
Dr. Pool writes here as a historian, as well as eyewitness and active participant. In his 
previous publications he has often dealt with this congregation, which he has served 
as minister since rgo7. For example, in Portraits Etched in Stone (New York, 1952), 
based on the tombstones extant in the former congregational cemetery, he presented 
a number of biographical sketches of its early members during the period 1682- 
1831. In the present volume he and Mrs. Pool have made further good use of the 
congregational archives, excerpts from which are quoted very frequently and lend 
the volume a documentary character. The appendix includes reprints of the two 
early constitutions of 1728 and 1761, and a detailed list of leading officials and minis- 
ters who had served the congregation since 1702. Not surprisingly the main emphasis 
is laid on the first hundred and seventy years, when Shearith Israel was the only 
Jewish congregation in New York and thus served the entire Jewish population. The 
more variegated, sometimes chaotic developments of the New York community, which 
has since become the greatest Jewish settlement in history, are illustrated here only 
from strictly congregational angles. This self-restraint is doubly remarkable as both 
authors have been very active in Jewish communal life on a national scale and possess 
many insights and ample documentation with which to work. None the less they 
have succeeded in accomplishing their main purpose of showing that “Shearith Israel’s 
organic growth and its place in the community of which it is a part are a bright and 
significant commentary on the spirit of America.” 
Sao W. Baron, Columbia University 


THE GENTLEMAN AND THE TIGER: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GEORGE 
B. McCLELLAN, JR. Edited from the original manuscript in the possession of the 
New-York Historical Society by Harold C. Syrett. (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 
1956, pp. 375, $6.00.) Such is the corruption of the language that to describe George 
B, McClellan, Jr., as “a gentlemen’s gentleman” would seem libelous, Yet to gentlemen 
of his day he was the gentleman par excellence, Tammany affiliations and all. If there 
be a paradox in The Gentleman and the Tiger, Mr. Syrett resolves it skillfully and 
artfully in his illuminating thirty-nine-page introduction. As he suggests, McClellan 
had not one but many careers—Tammany sachem, alderman, congressman, mayor of 
New York, soldier, author, and teacher. His interest in politics stemmed partly from 
a highly developed sense of noblesse oblige and partly from an ardent desire to vindi- 
cate his father’s memory. “He did not decide to become a democrat; he was a demo- 
crat,” although a conservative one, holding strictly to the view that reform should 
never be “confused with the state’s responsibility to maintain law and order.” He 
“didn’t wish to change Tammany Hall and it never entered his thoughts that Tam- 
many Hall could change him.” That he probably was correct is indicated by the fact 
that after his break with Murphy he never held public office again. As printed, the 
hitherto unpublished autobiography is condensed by one third from some seven hun- 
dred pages of typescript, with the thirty-five original chapters telescoped into seven- 
teen. Its strength lies in its pungent analysis of the personalities with whom McClellan 
came into contact, chiefly at the turn of the century. But as is usual in such cases, the 
author unintentionally reveals even more about himself than about others. McClellan 
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emerges as an able, conscientious, cultivated, conservative, somewhat cynical, frustrated 
man who lived politically and privately in his father's shadow, both to his benefit and 
to his detriment. The editing is scrupulous. Omissions, consisting of material of less 
than general interest, are carefully indicated, as are some minor changes in the order 
of presentation, The footnotes reveal careful checking and contain considerable supple- 
mentary information. Unfortunately the stimulating biographical sketch and McClel- 
lan’s own intriguing text, with the light it throws on life with father, or at least its 
effects, City Hall, Princeton, and gentility, deserve a better index. 
Cuartes R. Wizson, Colgate University 
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COUNTY COURT RECORDS OF ACCOMACK-NORTHAMPTON, VIRGINIA, 
1632-1640. Edited by Susie M. Ames, Associate Professor of History, Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College. With a Prefatory Note by Francis S. Philbrick, University of Penn- 
sylvania Law School. [American Legal Records, Volume VII.] (Washington, Ameri- 
can Historical Association, 1954, pp. Ixix, 189, $7.50.) The materials included in this 
volume are the oldest that have appeared in the “American Legal Records” series and 
are among the oldest local records of any part of British America. They portray faith- 
fully the life of Eastern Shore Virginia during this early period. The commissioners 
of the monthly court, says the editor, “were confronted by a great and challenging 
task, that of enforcing the law and of helping to make new laws so that the safety and 
welfare of all might be secured. Men of integrity and of fairly wide interests and ex- 
perience,” they took their duties seriously and performed them well, They “put the 
court system on a high plane of service,” and in so doing they helped to develop the 
leadership of responsible citizens for which Virginia was to become famous. The local 
society mirrored is rural and homely. The actions relate largely to the three important 
factors in the economic and social life of the people: land, labor, and vessels, To ac- 
complish anything in that day a man must own land. Labor—free, indentured, or 
slave—was required to make use of the land. Vessels were essential for travel and trans- 
portation, Light is thrown on many other phases of life: Indian relations, morals, the 
failure of the Anglican rectors to receive their pay, and many other matters. Dr. Ames 
has done a superb work of editing. Her detailed introduction seems to supply all the 
information that could be desired, based both upon a knowledge of law and also upon 
great familiarity with the early history of the Eastern Shore of Virginia. A prefatory 
note by Dr. Francis S, Philbrick provides the general setting; a subject index and an 
index of persons add to the usefulness of the volume. 

CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN, North Carolina Department of Archives and History 


THE VIRGINIA TRADITION. By Marshall W. Fishwick. Introduction by Henry 
Beston. (Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1956, pp. vi, 111, $2.50.) Virginia is 
the American state in whose past there is the most interest, For this reason, perhaps 
more books have been written about it than about any other southern state, These 
books have many readers, but most of them are not Virginians. This may be because 
the state's historians put hard facts before legendary belief and thereby construct a 
version of reality that is disillusioning to those who love their state. A brilliant re- 
searcher, for example, states that social life in Virginia before the Civil War was not 
what it is supposed to have been—that all ante-bellum maidens did not have wasp 
waists and did not stand on colonnaded porches attended by mammies who did not 
have wasp waists. Mr. Fishwick, in his lively and tolerant appraisal of Virginia, does 
not sacrifice facts but he does not disparage legend. He thinks that what we believe 
about our ancestors is as important as what they actually accomplished. He asserts 
convincingly that that definite entity known as Virginia is based on what Virginians 
think about themselves. In the vein of his mentor, James Branch Cabell, Mr. Fishwick 
treats the attitudes of Virginians with an entertaining and semi-humorous irony. He, 
it is true, includes in his study many of the facts and figures dear to the conventional 
historians and economists, but he does not let such horrendous material stop the 
flow of his narrative. The author does not tell all that we would like to know about 
the South’s most famous state. But he flashes light on so many aspects of the Vir- 
ginia faith that the reader closes this book with the feeling that he has read the 
best one-volume presentation of Virginia’s past and present. The chapter on the influ- 
ence of Sir Walter Scott, called “The Cavalier Eden,” is social criticism of the highest 
order. The chapter called “The Horsy Set” has a delightful biography of General 
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Lee's war horse; it is hilarious without being disrespectful. “The Grin and the Mask” 
throws more light on interracial relations than do all the didactic tomes of native and 
alien writers who are more interested in modifying than in explaining the South’s 
peculiar race problem. Francis B. Simxins, Longwood College 


RIVER OF THE CAROLINAS: THE SANTEE. By Henry Savage, Jr. [Rivers of 
America.] (New York, Rinehart, 1956, pp. x, 435, $5.00.) This fifty-first volume in 
Rinehart’s ever-expanding “Rivers of America” series is primarily a history of the 
South Carolina low country, nearly half of it devoted to the colonial era. But since the 
Santee, in itself a short river, is fed by streams such as the Broad and the Catawba that 
run deep into the North Carolina Piedmont, that area and sections of up-country 
South Carolina are included. Most of the expected is here told with detailed accuracy 
and an easy literary style: the founding of Charles Town, the expansion to the west, 
pirates and Huguenots, regulators and rice planters, the Swamp Fox and Old Hickory, 
King Cotton, the war and “Damnation and Redemption.” Lamar Dodd’s line draw- 
ings illustrate much of the familiar: marshes, palmettos, moss-draped live oaks, a 
textile mill, Charleston’s St. Michael’s. But while the author’s affection for his native 
state is everywhere evident, he is mindful of her shortcomings and willing to interpret 
the reasons why local events changed the course of history. To Mr. Savage, John C. 
Calhoun is not the untarnished hero Carolinians acknowledge him to be. Instead, the 
“ambitious, self-confident” Calhoun would “readily change even his basic political 
tenets” to be President of the United States, finally dashing himself to pieces “trying 
to move against the inexorable evolution of modern society.” Equally reprehensible 
was the rush to a cotton culture that was to sweep away many of the old ideas and 
local leaders. While Mr. Savage does not go into details on present-day life in the 
Santee watershed, he is confident that great strides have been taken, that “everything 
[is] on the move.” His optimism about the future is reflected in his attitude toward 
the past. WiLLiam E. Sroxzs, JR, University of Virginia 
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WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


EVERY HOUSE A FRONTIER: DETROIT’S ECONOMIC PROGRESS, 1815-1825. 
By Floyd Russell Dain, (Detroit, Wayne University Press, 1956, pp. vii, 168, $3.50.) 
This volume is essentially a master’s thesis presented to the graduate council of Wayne 
University. It is based in part on numerous unpublished manuscripts (most of which 
are found in the Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Public Library) but also on 
government documents, contemporary newspapers, periodicals, books, and pamphlets. 
Pertinent scholarly articles and monographs have also been consulted. The title is 
derived from a statement made in February, 1815, by Duncan McArthur, then com- 
mandant at Detroit (and later congressman and governor of Ohio) in a communica- 
tion to James Monroe, Secretary of War, “Every house in the territory of Michigan is 
a frontier, there are no back settlements nor will the country admit of any.” The 
volume traces carefully the economic progress of a decade which drastically changed 
this situation. Hardships from Indian raids and from the policies of British military 
authorities had come with the War of 1812. Agriculture was in a primitive state, for 
the chief economic interest had been the fur trade, the garrison having been practically 
the only outlet for farm produce. Transportation on Lake Erie was dangerous and 
unreliable, and land transportation to Ohio was extremely difficult, the “Black 
Swamp” constituting merely one of the hazards. Little was known of the hinterland 
of Michigan, and there was a widespread belief that it was unattractive and Jacking 
in fertility. Gradually improvements in roads and lake transportation and finally the 
opening of the Erie Canal, along with more favorable land laws, better banking fa- 
cilities, Indian cessions, and more favorable information regarding the interior facili- 
tated progress, By 1825, ambitious Yankees had settled in some numbers, accomplishing 
“the deliverance of Detroit from many of the economic bonds which had thwarted its 
development for more than a century.” The study, although severely restricted in 
scope and presenting necessarily some material that is well known, is a further illustra- 
tion of the dependence of scholars upon university presses to make available much of 


the significant fruits of careful research. 
Francis P. WEISENBURGER, Ohio State University 
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THE DIARY OF ELISABETH KOREN, 1853-1855. Translated and edited by David 
T. Nelson, (Northfield, Minn., Norwegian-American Historical Association, 1955, 
pp. xviii, 381, $5.00.) This diary is another volume in the considerable library already 
published by the Norwegian-American Historical Association with the aim of throw- 
ing light on the experiences of one national element in the making of the United 
States. The author was the wife of the Reverend Ulrik Vilhelm Koren, for more 
than half a century one of the most influential churchmen among the Norwegians 
of the Middle West. She came from a cultured home in Norway and was only 
twenty-one years old when she began life on the lowa frontier with her newly 
ordained husband. Her diary, supplemented by various letters, covers her first two 
“years of transition” from the Old World to the New, September, 1853-October, 
1855. The material was, of course, not written for publication and hence does not 
attempt to give any wise reflections on American life in general but confines itself 
largely to the immediate little world with which the alert, sensitive young woman 
came in contact. And much is crowded into these two years: a rough passage 
across the Atlantic which lasted almost ten weeks and took many lives; contact with 
“the rush and bustle of New York” and its many strange sights; the interesting but 
uncomfortable railroad trip from New York to Chicago; visits with friends in the 
Norwegian settlement in Wisconsin; the long, rough winter trip in a crude wagon 
from eastern Wisconsin to north-central lowa during which the young couple spent 
their nights in wayside taverns which served a wealthy variety of foods and bad 
coffee; life in hastily improvised log cabins which failed to keep out either rain or 
cold; associations with fellow-countrymen that in many respects seemed like strangers 
to the young pastor’s wife who had just come from Norway, where class distinctions 
were still quite marked; the joy of planning for their own home and the future 
church. These and many other matters are recorded in the diary. While the present- 
day reader could wish for more concrete material dealing with the actual building of 
a new community and less purely personal musings and reveries on the part of the 
author, the diary still gives much interesting information about life in a frontier 
settlement a century ago. Professor Nelson has rendered the diary into readable Eng- 
lish and has supplied it with excellent notes which clarify practically every obscure 
reference in the text, C. A, Ciausen, St. Olaf College 


THE TERRITORIAL PAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES. Volume XXI, THE 
TERRITORY OF ARKANSAS, 1829-1836 (Continued). Compiled and edited by 
Clarence Edwin Carter. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1954, pp. V, 1415.) 
This is the last of the three volumes containing the official papers of the Territory of 
Arkansas, It covers the first and the second administrations of Governor Pope and 
the administration of Governor Fulton. The years are 1829 to 1836. There are 1,257 
pages of documentary material and a double columned index of 154 pages. The 
arrangement is chronological. The documents relate especially to Indian problems, 
land surveys, land sales, land titles, political appointments, political controversies, the 
establishment of mail routes and post offices, the laying out and building of roads, 
and the clearing of river channels. There are many petitions from citizens, with long 
lists of signatures, as well as mañy petitions from the Territorial Assembly, making 
requests for appropriations for road building and other public improvements. The 
incidental information found in the papers, such as prices, problems of travel and 
transportation, and sidelights on modes of living, add much to the value of the collec- 
tion. The papers are drawn from the files of the various departments of the national 
government, The work of selecting and éditing measures up to the high standard set 
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in the previous volumes. This volume together with the two preceding volumes makes 
easily accessible, for the first time, an abundance of source material covering the entire 
territorial period. They will be welcomed by reference librarians and by students, as 
well as by casual readers who may be interested in the early history of the state. 
James Harris ATKINSON, Little Rock Junior College 


LA VERENDRYE: FUR TRADER AND EXPLORER. By Nellis M. Crouse. (Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1956, pp. ix, 247, $4.00.) This is a straightforward and 
workmanlike biography of Pierre de la Vérendrye, one of the greatest of those French- 
Canadian explorers of the unknown lands that lay to the west of the Great Lakes, 
The farthest west and southwest that Vérendrye himself reached was in 1738 when 
he marched, with what he hoped was an impressive military display, into the village 
of the Mantannes, just north of the Missouri in North Dakota, but his sons, Louis- 
Joseph and Francois, probably in 1743 came in sight of the Big Horn Range in 
Wyoming. For Maurepas, minister of marine in Paris, all these expeditions must be 
directed to one end, the discovery of the Great River of the West, which would lead 
the French down to the Western Sea—not the same as the Sea of the South or the 
Pacific, over which the Spaniards had long sailed. It was of course a nonexistent river 
and a mythical ocean, but it was more than a mere explorer’s fancy, for it was the 
only thing that would persuade Maurepas to give his approval; that was all he gave, 
for the Paris authorities firmly refused to grant Vérendrye any money to support 
the very considerable cost of these expeditions. Vérendrye spent all his own money, 
he borrowed from Montreal merchants until his credit was exhausted, and he saw 
that the only way he could count:on getting a real supply of money was by taking an 
active part in the fur trade. He and his sons gradually set up a line of forts all the 
way from Fort St, Pierre on Rainy Lake to Fort Paskoiac on the Saskatchewan. This 
was in reality far more important than finding the River of the West, for it was to 
these posts that the Indians brought their furs, which hitherto they had taken down 
to the English on Hudson's Bay. The Hudson's Bay Trade was not destroyed, but 
the choicest furs henceforth went to the French, though at lower prices. The Indians 
were satisfied, for they no longer had to make the long and arduous journey to 
Hudson's Bay; the French now bought their furs on their very doorsteps. The Mon- 
treal merchants were delighted, for they were getting the best furs at reasonable 
prices. But Maurepas was furious, charging Vérendrye with making unnecessary de- 
lays in hunting for the River of the West in order to fill his pockets with the profits 
of the fur trade; fortunately Vérendrye had a firm friend in Beauharnois, the gover- 
nor at Quebec, who again and again stood between him and the indignant minister 
of marine. Moreover there would have been few furs for trade, and little security for 
the French, unless the Indian tribes kept the peace, and Vérendrye had very consid- 
erable success in persuading them to abandon their war parties in favor of hunting 
and trading. These two achievements were of far more real importance than his search 
for the Western Sea. Mr, Crouse relies almost entirely on printed materials, the 
greater part of which, fortunately for him, have been gathered together in a Champ- 
lain Society volume, Journals and Letters of Pierre Gaultier de Varennes de la 
Vérendrye and His Sons; but this is not so fortunate for the reader, for the journals 
are largely reports to Maurepas while the letters are often complaints from Maurepas 
and explanations by Vérendrye as to why he had not moved west more rapidly. As a 
result Mr. Crouse is almost forced to devote a good deal of his book to discussions of 
the available routes; as Vérendrye was not a very skillful mapmaker, and in addition 
rarely used the compass that he carried with him, the biography at times reads like 
a geographical exercise, though the six most controversial matters are wisely relegated 
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to appendixes. The effect of this is that the romance of Vérendrye's long and patient 
efforts gets squeezed out of the narrative. This is probably the most serious criticism 
of Mr. Crouse’s work, for in other respects it is accurate and well planned. 

E. R. Avam, Austin, Texas 


THE FUR HUNTERS OF THE FAR WEST. By Alexander Ross. Edited by Kenneth 
A. Spaulding. [American Exploration and Travel Series, No, 20.] (Norman, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1956, pp. xxiii, 304, $5.00.) Reprinting an old favorite is a 
commendable offering for a press to make to historical scholarship. In this instance 
the publishing house is the University of Oklahoma Press and the volume is a beauti- 
ful new edition of Alexander Ross's second work on his life as an Astorian, 
Nor’wester, and Hudson’s Bay Company factor in the Oregon country. The first edi- 
tion appeared in two volumes in London in 1855. Instead of using the text of the first 
edition, however, the editor has gone to the original Ross manuscript, now a part of 
the Coe Collection in the Yale University Library. Not all of the first edition, how- 
ever, has been reproduced, and that fact seems unfortunate. To be sure, the portion 
relating to the Far West has been published, but an equally valuable section has been 
omitted. Ross left the Oregon country in 1825 in company with George (later Sir 
George) Simpson, and traveled via Jasper, Carlton, and Cumberland houses and Fort 
Edmonton of the Hudson's Bay Company’s establishments to Norway House on his 
journey to the Red River settlements. There he took up his residence and wrote his 
books, To many readers and scholars the details of his eastward trip at such an early 
date and in the company of a man soon to be the guiding spirit of Hudson's Bay 
Company activity in North America would be of equal value with the earlier part of 
his story. As for differences between the first edition and the manuscript, the reviewer 
finds only minor ones. The editor of the London volumes changed words and 
phrases occasionally, deleted personal opinions in a few instances, and added con- 
necting sentences when the manuscript might leave the reader confused, but in gen- 
eral he published the document with surprisingly few emendations. Actually he seems 
more at home in the details of the fur trade of Canada and the Northwest than the 
editor of the new edition is, The latter's remarks, especially his generalizations in his 
introductory remarks, are not calculated to increase his stature among historians of 
the subject. On the other hand, historians will be extremely grateful to him for repro- 
ducing Henry James Warre's drawings. Are we to understand from the credit lines 
(“Courtesy Yale University Library”), that original Warre drawings—distinct, that is, 
from those in the American Antiquarian Society—are owned by the New Haven 
institution? The whole matter of Warre's original drawings and water colors, as 
well as their published forms in at least two editions of his works, needs clarification. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Spaulding has not helped us by throwing light on this complicated 
subject. The format of the book is beyond reproach and adds luster to the reputation 
of the University of Oklahoma Press and its “American Exploration and Travel 
Series.” Grace Lee Nure, Hamline University 


ON THE ARKANSAS ROUTE TO CALIFORNIA IN 1849: THE JOURNAL OF 
ROBERT B. GREEN OF LEWISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. Edited by J. Orin 
Oliphant, Professor of History, Bucknell University. (Lewisburg, Pa., Bucknell Uni- 
versity Press, 1955, pp. ix, 87.) The Green diary describes the journey of a small party 
of Pennsylvanians who made their way West first by riverboat to Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas, then overland along the Canadian River to Santa Fe, Los Angeles, and to the 
southern mines country of central California. William H. Chamberlin, of the same 
party, also wrote a diary, published in the New Mexico Historical Review (1945) 
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which is somewhat more extensive but not reproduced in its complete form. Green's 
account is typical in its misspellings, scrambled constructions, and lack of punctua- 
tion, but his observations are sufficiently acute, and often earthy, to make them re- 
warding. The publication is a welcome supplement to those already available describ- 
ing one of the lesser known routes of the Forty-Niners. 

RoBerT G. ATHEARN, University of Colorado 


THE WEST OF PHILIP ST. GEORGE COOKE, 1809-1895. By Otis E. Young, Bradley 
University, Peoria, Illinois. [Western Frontiersmen Series, V.] (Glendale, Calif., 
Arthur H. Clark, 1955, pp. 393, $10.00.) Philip St. George Cooke deserves a good 
biography, and Dr. Young has provided it. Cooke’s career is thoroughly woven into 
the tapestry of the West. For forty-six years, from his graduation at West Point in 
1827 to Indian campaigns in the 1870s, his was a notable name in the military his- 
tory of the frontier. He was with the military escorts of 1829 and 1843 on the Santa 
Fe Trail, in the Black Hawk War, with the Dragoons under Dodge and Kearny in 
1835 and 1845, commanded the Mormon Battalion in the Mexican War, conducted 
Indian campaigns in the fifties, and led cavalry during the Civil War against his 
son-in-law Jeb Stuart. The writings of Cooke are numerous. His official journals of 
campaigns, his two books of experiences and adventures, and his volumes on cavalry 
tactics make him one of the most literate of the men who conquered the western land. 
Today his writings are prized source materials of history. They are perhaps his great- 
est contribution. Although Cooke was romantic and ambitious, he was a dependable 
soldier and a strict disciplinarian. He won the high regard of frontiersmen, Mormons, 
and Mexicans, and the respect of Texans. Dr. Young gives a balanced treatment of 
the controversial Snivley Affair, in which Cooke disarmed a group of Texan free- 
booters on the Santa Fe Trail. He traces the notable Mormon Battalion march from 
Santa Fe to San Diego, breaking a southern route to California. At its termination 
Captain Cooke’s “Order Number 1” congratulated his battalion on its “march of over 
two thousand miles. History may be searched in vain for an equal march of infantry” 
(p. 222). In California Cooke was able to give Kearny the support he needed in the 
controversy with Fremont. In Cooke and the battalion “Kearny now held an ex- 
tremely high card, for under his hand was a battalion of men who feared neither 
Californians nor trappers, obeying only God, Brigham Young, and Philip St. George 
Cooke” (p. 229). In the “Utah Expedition” of 1858-1859, Cooke pushed his dragoons 
on a winter march over the high plains and the Rockies to support Albert Sidney 
Johnston. Upon arrival at Fort Bridger he reported, “I had one hundred and forty- 
four horses and have lost one hundred and thirty-four” (p. 303). Despite the little 
aid he brought to Johnston, Cooke received a special commendation from General 
Winfield Scott and was presently awarded a colonelcy. The book is good history and ' 
also is well written. The publishers have given us another example of their high 
quality book production. LeRoy R. Haren, Brigham Young University 


THE NAVAJOS. By Ruth M. Underhill. [The Civilization of the American Indian 
Series, Volume XLIII.] (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1956, pp. xvi, 299, 
$4.50.) Every student of the American Indian is indebted to Miss Underhill for a most 
interesting study of the Navajo. Although the entire course of Navajo history is given 
consideration, the period from the Mexican War to the present is described in greater 
detail. The reviewer feels that this is as it should be; the People (as the Navajos refer 
to themselves) more and more are looking toward the future. Three points deserve 
particular mention. In most books on the Southwest, General Carleton is pictured as 
a harsh, ruthless man who preferred dead Indians to live ones. Miss Underhill calls 
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him “an idealist among conquerors” (p. 127) and does much to substantiate her view. 
“Sweet Carletonia,” as the Bosque Redondo reservation was called, may have been a 
nightmare for the Navajos, but Carleton worked hard to make the best of atrocious 
conditions, This is a new view on an interesting episode. The chapter upon education 
gives a vivid picture of the difficulties faced by early teachers and mentions the work 
of Lieutenant Plummer, agent in 1893-1894. The relations between Plummer and the 
Indian Rights Association in Philadelphia throw a flood of light on Navajo problems 
and have not yet been adequately studied. The reforming spirit of John Collier, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs from 1934 to 1945, commendable in many ways, over- 
whelmed the Navajos by attempting to modernize their way of life far too quickly. 
This point is well taken and deserves the emphasis placed upon it. The Second World 
War, says the author, finally brought the Navajos into the modern world. Yet they 
retain a firm hold on the traditions of the past. An excellent bibliography, good maps 
and illustrations, and a far from complete index conclude a volume that is a must 
for every student of the Southwest and fine reading for anyone interested in the his- 
tory of his country. Arsan W. Hoopes, Hartwick College 
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WiLLiam J. PETERSEN. Steamboating on the Missouri River. Ibid., Apr., 1955. 

Dav S. Sparxs. The Decline of the Democratic Party in Iowa, 1850-1860. Ibid., Jan., 1955. 

1d. The Birth of the Republican Party in Iowa, 1854-1856. Ibid., Jan., 1956. 

Id. Iowa Republicans and the Railroads, 1856-1860. Ibid., July, 1955. 

Rozert Epson Lee, Politics and Society in Sioux City, 1859. Ibid., Apr., 1956. 

MiLoRED Tron. The Liberal Republican Party in Iowa, 1872. Ibid., Apr., 1955. 

Vernon Carstensen. The University as Head of the Iowa Public School System. Ibid., July, 
1955. 

GrorcE S. May. The King Road Drag in Iowa, 1905-1920. Ibid. 

James B. Ruoanps. The Fort Snelling Area in 1835: A Contemporary Map. Minnesota Hist., Mar., 
1956. 

WALTER N. Trenerry. The Minnesota Rebellion Act of 1862: A Legal Dilemma of the Civil 
War. Ibid. 

Roy W. Meyer. The Story of Forest Mills, a Midwest Milling Community. Ibid. 

SaLLY A. Jounson. Cantonment Missouri, 1819-1820. Nebraska Hist., June, 1956. 

Luoyp E, McCann. The Grattan Massacre [1854]. Ibid., Mar., 1956. 
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Doxa F. DANKER. The Nebraska Winter Quarters Company and Florence [1854-63]. Ibid. 

J. R. Jonnson. Nebraska in the Seventies. Ibid., June, 1956. 

Paoro E. CoLerra. The Morning Star of the Reformation: William Jennings Bryan's First Con- 
gressional Campaign [1890]. Ibid. 

Rogert E. RiecEL. The Historian and the American West during the Past Decade. Montana Mag. 
Western Hist., Apr., 1956. 

CLARK C., Spence. The British and Colorado Mining Bureau [1868-73]. Colorado Mag., Apr., 
1956. ; 

Lynn I. Perrico. Municipal Beginnings at Boulder, 1871-1900. Ibid. 

Raupx C. Tayor. Cloudburst Disasters in Colorado, Ibid. 

Mary Lou Benn. Mary Hallock Foote, Early Leadville Writer [1847-1938]. Ibid. 

LEONARD J. ARRINGTON. The Deseret Agricultural and Manufacturing Society in Pioneer Utah. 
Utah Hist. Quar., Apr., 1956. 

C. W. McCuLLoucn. The Passing of the Streetcar [1872-1941]. Ibid. 

Rosertr M. Gray, A History of the Utah State Bureau of Criminal Investigation and Identifi- 
cation. Ibid. 

Jay Mack GaAmMBLE. Up River to Benton [steamboating]. Montana Mag. Western Hist., Apr., 
1956. 

Dorotuy M. Jounson. Kid Curry, Durable Desperado. Ibid. 

F. G. Renner. Bad Pennies: A Study of Forgeries of Charles M. Russell Art. Ibid. 

Ray H. Marrison. Devils Tower National Monument—A History. Ann. Wyoming, Apr., 1956. 

Francis D. Hames, Jr. Francois Payette, Master of Fort Boise. Pacific Northwest Quar., Apr., 
1956. 

Ear H. Swanson. Nootka and the California Gray Whale. Ibid. 

C. GREGORY CRAMPTON and GLorIA G. GRIFFEN. The San Buenaventura, Mythical River of the 
West. Pacific Hist. Rev., May, 1956. 

Jonn A. Hussey. Fort Casey—Garrison for Puget Sound. Pacific Northwest Quar., Apr., 1956. , 

Erwin F. Lance. Pioneer Botanists of the Pacific Northwest. Oregon Hist. Quar., June, 1956. 

THeoporE C. MorLLEr, Jr. The Development of Lutheranism in the Pacific Northwest with 
Specific Reference to the Northwest District, The Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod [concl.]. 
Concordia Hist. Inst. Quar., Winter, 1956. ; 

Marion D. Ross. Architecture in Oregon, 1845-1895. Oregon Hist. Quar., Mar., 1956, 

Herman J. DeurscH. Indian and White in the Inland Empire. Pacific Northwest Quar., Apr., 
1956. 

Ersıe May BELL Grosvenor and W., Roxserr Moors. Alaska’s Warmer Side. Natl Geog. Mag., 
Apr., 1956. 

DOCUMENTS 

Growing up with [Warren G.] Harding, by Jack Warwick. Northwest Ohio Quar., Winter, 
1955-56. ` 

The Iowa State Fair of 1856. Iowa Jour. Hist., Apr., 1956. 

CHARLES A. Tuor. Stephen A. Douglas Speaks at Iowa City, 1860. Ibid., Apr., 1955. 

A [Polk] County Political Convention in 1872. Ibid., Jan., 1956. 

David Brant’s Iowa Political Sketches [1875-89]. Ibid., Apr., July, Oct., 1955. 

ALBERTA PANTLE. The Connecticut Kansas Colony: Letters of Charles B. Lines to the New 
Haven (Conn.) Daily Palladium |1856; cont.]. Kansas Hist. Quar., Spring, 1956. 

Ranching in Chicorica Park: A Diary Kept by Georgina Miller, 1874-75. Colorado Mag., Apr., 
1956. 

Haroto M. Hyman. Oroville's Reputation Redeemed: A Loyalty Investigation in California, 
1862. Pacific Hist. Rev., May, 1956. 

Everett L. CooLeY. Journals of the Legislative Assembly, Territory of Utah, Seventh Annual 
Session, 1857—1858. Utah Hist. Quar., Apr., 1956. 

Ray R. CANNING. A Lady's View of Utah and the Mormons, 1858: A Letter from the Governor's 
Wife [Elizabeth Cumming]. Western Humanities Rev., Winter 1955-56. 

Dare L. Morcan. Washakie and the Shoshoni [cont.; 1862]. Ann. Wyoming, Apr., 1956. 

Erra E. CLARK. George Gibbs’ Account of Indian Mythology in Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tories. Part II [concl.]. Oregon Hist. Quar., June, 1956. 
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GENERAL 


HANDBOOK. OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES. Number 18, 1952. Prepared in the 
Hispanic Foundation in the Library of Congress by a number of scholars. Francisco 
Aguilera, Editor; Phyllis G. Carter, Assistant Editor. (Gainesville, University of 
Florida Press, 1955, pp. x, 324, $8.50.) 

EL MANEJO DE ARCHIVOS Y DOCUMENTOS. By Philip C. Brooks. (Panama, 
Gobierno Nacional de la República de Panamá y la Universidad de Panamá, con la 
cooperación del Instituto de Asuntos Interamericanos, [1955], pp. 213.) 

MISIONES ECUATORIANAS EN LOS ARCHIVOS EUROPEOS. By Fray José Maria 
Vargas, O.P. [Misiones americanas en los archivos europeos, IX.] (Mexico, D.F., 
Instituto Panamericano de Geografía e Historia, Comisión de Historia, 1956, pp. 192.) 
The cighteenth volume of the Handbook of Latin American Studies maintains the 
usual high standards that its readers have come to expect, A total of 3,368 items have 
been annotated and arranged under fifteen broad subjects with geographic and topical 
subdivisions. The section on statistics for 1952 has been omitted but is promised for 
the forthcoming issue. The excellent author-subject index employed in the past two 
volumes, has been further improved by division into two separate units, Because of 
the time lag between the date of the items listed and publication of the Handbook, this 
volume suffers the same lack of timeliness that has been so frequently criticized in 
previous issues. Users of the Handbook will be pleased to learn, however, that in 
Volume 19 an attempt will be made to overcome this basic problem by including not 
only materials published in 1953 but also a selection of 1954 and 1955 items. The 
editors are to be congratulated on this decision, for in this way the Handbook should 
become even more valuable than it is at present. In 1954 President Remón of Panama 
requested the Point IV mission in that country to make available the services of a 
specialist to train Panamanian government employees in the management of archives 
and documents. Through the co-operation of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
Dr. Philip C. Brooks, chief of the Federal Documents Center at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, was invited to give a course on that subject at the University of Panama. The 
course, which dealt in detail with the basic principles and practices of modern 
archivology, is summarized in El manejo de archivos y documentos. In Misiones 
ecuatorianas en archivos europeos, number nine in the series on American missions 
in European archives, the author has briefly indicated the chief interest and extent of 
research of six Ecuadoran scholars who have studied in Europe since 1885. The prin- 
cipal value of the book lies in its 165-page index of documents reproduced by Padre 
Enrique Vacas Galindo, O.P., during more than thirty years at the Archivo de Indias 
in Sevilla and at the Vatican Archives, While the indexed materials bracket the entire 
colonial period (1493-1819), the great majority deal with the audiencia of Quito in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, The usefulness of the index is enhanced by 
the division of the documents into four categories—patronato, cedularios, eclesiastico, 
and secular. Rouw E. Poprino, Washington, D.C. 


THE SPANISH ARCHIVES OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE OF TEXAS. By 
Virginia H. Taylor. (Austin, Lone Star Press, 1955, pp. viii, 258.) This volume con- 
tains a brief history of Spanish and Mexican land grants in Texas, the origin of titles, 
and the methods of measurement and demarcation. It contains chapters also on similar 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles, 
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grants between the Nueces River and the Río Grande and in Chihauhua. The final 
chapters discuss the difficult problem of settling land title questions in the Republic 
and State of Texas, and the special disposition of titled lands between the Nueces 
River and the Rfo Grande. Since the archives of the latter area were in Mexico, the 
problem was especially difficult. The Spanish and Mexican land titles, the author 
points out, are not merely of antiquarian interest, for twenty-six million acres of 
Texas lands have titles stemming from them. Many current questions involving land 
titles are settled by reference to the Spanish Archives of the General Land Office. An 
appendix listing name, date of title, amount of Jand, colony or commissioner, and 
present location where known, fills more than one hundred pages, This book should 
prove useful to anyone interested in land distribution and ownership, in either Latin 
America or the United States. For Latin Americanists, who have become increasingly 
aware of the significance of land ownership, Miss Taylor’s efforts will be particularly 
helpful. Donato E. Worcester, University of Florida 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 1938. 
In five volumes. Volume V, THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS. [Department of State 
Publication 6297.] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1956, pp. v, 995, $4.95.) 
During the year with which this volume deals a world crisis was fast approaching, yet 
on the comparatively placid sea of diplomatic relations between the United States and 
her neighbors, very little of this was visible or apparently anticipated in the published 
diplomatic documents. The usual problems of an inter-American nature were in evi- 
dence: trade agreements and commercial relations (Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela); 
exchange problems and debts (Brazil, Cuba, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Haiti, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, Uruguay); expropriations and claims (Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Mexico); sovereignty (Costa Rica, Honduras, Panama); and U. S. military instruc- 
tion and missions (Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Haiti, Peru). This material occupies 
pages 272-982 and deals with eighteen of the twenty countries--Paraguay and Guate- 
mala being omitted. Only two sections in this portion of the volume deal with Ger- 
man relations: pages 382-96 are concerned with a Brazilian-German commercial 
agreement and pages 408-20 deal with the co-operation of the United States in 
checking Nazi activities in Brazil. The first portion of the book (pp. 1-271) is taken 
up with general topics: the Eighth International Conference of American States at 
Lima, December 9-27, 1938; the Chaco dispute and Peace Conference; an attempt of 
the United States, Cuba, and Mexico to settle the dispute between Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic; the controversy between Guatemala and the United Kingdom; 
and boundary disputes between Argentina and Chile, Ecuador and Peru, and Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua. In all of this correspondence there appears to be little new now 
disclosed for the first time. Pan American diplomacy in this period has already been 
pretty well spread on the pages of history, and the record is only buttressed by places, 
figures, names, and dates. Like so many state papers, the cold facts of diplomacy here 
leave the reader himself cold. A. Curtis Witous, University of Florida 


ARTICLES 


Juan ALvarzz Mejía, S.J. Instrucción primaria y analfabetismo en América latina, Rev. interam. 
de educ. (Bogotá), Sept.—Dec., 1955. 

GUILBERTO ALZATE AvenpaNo. La tradición humanística de Colombia. Cuad. hispanoam. 
(Madrid), Feb., 1956. 

Vicente Ronrícuez Casano, El ser histórico del mundo hispanoamericano. Estud, americanos 
(Sevilla), Nov.—Dec., 1955. 

Francisco Moraes PADRÓN. Introducción a la nacionalidad venezolana. Ibid., Jan., 1956. 
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Gumermo Morón. Aproximación al hombre criollo [historical development of the Venezuelan]. 
Cultura univ. (Caracas), Nov.—Dec., 1955. 

Pepxo A. CEBOLLERO. La educación secundaria en América latina. Cursos y conferencias (Buenos 
Aires), Sept., 1955. 

Rosa SaLazar C., La educación en el Ecuador desde sus orígenes hasta el advenimiento de García 
Moreno. Rev. ecuatoriana de educ, (Quito), July-Aug., 1955. 

Luís ALBERTO Sánchez. El mito de la “hispanidad.” Cuadernos (Paris), Mar.—Apr., 1956. 

HiróLtTO SANCHO DE Sopranis. Una problema de historia misional hispanoamericana. Missionalia 
hispánica (Madrid), no. 36, 1955. 

FERNANDO DÉ Armas Meprna, Misiones protestantes [in Latin America since independence]. 
Estud. americanos, Nov.—Dec., 1955. 

Joaquim Arves, O ensino primário na primeira metade do século xx. Rev. Inst. do Ceará 
(Fortaleza), LXVIII, 1954. 


Goporrepo SCHMIEDER, S.J. Antiqiiidade do continente americano. Estudos (Pôrto Alegre), 
Oct-Dec., 1955. 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 

Ramón J, VeLásquez. Juicios y consejos de Cesar Zumeta sobre historia de Venezuela. Cultura 
univ, (Caracas), Sept—Oct., 1955. 

Epuarno Ocampo Moscoso, Reflexiones sobre la historiografía boliviana Rev. cultura (Cocha- 
bamba), June, 1954. 

HermeLO AraBENA WiLLiams. Vicuña Mackenna, historiador artista de América, Rev, nac. 
cultura (Caracas), July-Aug., 1955. 

Raul. SiLva Castro. Las obras completas de Bello editadas en Chile. Ibid., Sept.-Dec., 1955. 

Bibliografia geral sôbre a região centro-oeste [general bibliography, with emphasis upon eco- 
nomic history, geography, and travel accounts of late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies]. Bol. geog. (Rio de Janeiro), Mar.—Apr., 1955. 

Mário Cassassanra. Uma revista de sessenta anos [Revista da Faculdade de direito da universi- 
dade de Minas Gerais, 1894-1954]. Rev. Fac. dir. Minas Gerais (Belo Horizonte), Oct., 1954. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


THE MISSIONS OF NEW MEXICO, 1776: A DESCRIPTION BY FRAY FRAN- 
CISCO ATANASIO DOMINGUEZ, WITH OTHER CONTEMPORARY DOCU- 
MENTS, Translated and annotated by Eleanor B. Adams and Fray Angelico Chavez. 
(Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 1956, pp. xxi, 387, $15.00.) The 
leading document in this collection is the report of a canonical visitation conducted 
by Dominguez as an emissary of the Franciscan Province of the Santo Evangelio in 
Mexico. A remarkable feature of the report is the extraordinarily vivid picture it 
conjures up of the individual missions. There is a wealth of minutiae, including 
illuminating data on mission administration and finance. Very little of this is critical. 
The reason undoubtedly is that this was the formal report of an investigation which 
the visitor had been enjoined to carry out in a “prudent and pacific” manner so as 
not to stir up difficulties. That there were conditions at some of the missions that 
disturbed Dominguez is indicated in his subsequent letters, ten of which are in- 
cluded in this volume. These improprieties were chiefly financial, and a sheaf of 
documents provided in the appendix helps make their nature clear. Taken together, 
the reports, letters, and documents yield a fairly well-rounded and satisfying view of 
the missions and their difficulties. The three letters of Escalante which follow throw 
light on the explorations he and Dominguez carried out in the fall and winter of 
1776. These letters form a useful supplement to the late Professor Bolton’s Pageant 
in the Wilderness. They will also serve to rectify an injustice by restoring to Domin- 
guez the honor he rightfully shares with Father Escalante for the skill and courage 
that contributed to the success of their joint expedition. The translators and publishers 
of these documents likewise deserve their full meed of praise for the exact scholarship 
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and general sumptuousness of this volume. The rich notes, full appendixes, and com- 
prehensive index are noteworthy. Also deserving of mention are the frontispiece, the 
attractive line drawings, and the set of eighteenth-century maps with which the book 
is enriched. Epwin A. Berxarz, University of Santa Clara 


ARTICLES 


VICENTE D. Sierra. Y nada más sobre las bulas alejandrinas de 1493. Missionalia hispánica 
(Madrid), no. 36, 1955. 

EMILIANO Jos, Las Casas, Historian of Christopher Columbus. Americas, Apr., 1956. 

Roperr Caries Pappen. The Ordenanza del Patronazgo, 1574: An Interpretative Essay. Ibid. 

Francisco M. Zerrucue. Las cartas de relación de Cortés a Carlos V. Universidad (Monterrey), 
Aug., 1955. 

Joaquin Meane, La evangelización de la Huasteca tamaulipeca y la historia eclesiastica de la 
región [cont.]. Mem. Acad. mexicana hist. (México, D. F.), Oct-Dec., 1955. 

ANGEL GONZÁLEZ DE LA Veca. Tlaxcala en la historia y la leyenda, Mem. Acad. nac. hist. y 

` geog. (México, D.F.), XI, no. 2, 1955. 

ALBERT H, Scrroreper. Fray Marcos de Niza, Coronado and the Yavapai [concl.]. New Mexico 
Hist, Rev., Jan., 1956. 

CLAUDIO CEcCHERELLI, O.F.M. El bautismo y los franciscanos en México (1524-1539). Mission- 
alia hispánica (Madrid), no. 35, 1955. 

GERMÁN Posapa Mejía, Panorama de la cultura mexicana en el siglo xvur. Univ, Antioquia 
(Medellín), Jan.—-Mar., 1956. 

CarLos MANUEL Larrea. Primeras noticias del archipiélago de Galápagos, Bol. Acad. nac. hist. 
(Quito), July~Dec., 1955. 

CarLos Núñez AnavirarTe, Teoria del desarollo incásico [cont.]. Rev. univ. (Cuzco), no. 107, 
1954. 

ALronso EcuAnove, S.J. Origen y evolución de la idea jesuftica de “Reducciones” en las misiones 
del Virreinato del Perú, Missionalia hispánica (Madrid), no. 34, 1955. 

Jonn H. Rowe. El movimiento nacional inca del siglo xvin. Rev. univ. (Cuzco), no. 107, 1954. 

José ve Mesa y Teresa Gisperr. Arzans de Orzúa y Vela, el historiador potosino del siglo xvi. 
Khana (La Paz), Dec., 1955. 

Cartos KELLER, La idea de Dios de los araucanos. Finis terrae (Santiago), no. 7, 1955. 

Jusro Pastor Benírez, La revolución de los comuneros en el Paraguay. Rev. Bib, nac. (Havana), 
Oct-Dec., 1955. 

José Maria Cangano. Personagens e lugares da sublevagío de Pitangui em 1720. Rev, Acaiaca 
(Belo Horizonte), no. 72, 1955. 

Gustavo Barroso. A. Córte e o Rio de Janeiro, O Cruzeiro (Rio de Janeiro), Mar. 31, 1956. 

Asner C. L. pe VasconceLos. Aspectos jurídicos do século xvi. Rev. Inst. do Ceará (Fortaleza), 
LXVII, 1954. 

GILBERTO FREYRE. Homens, terras e águas. na formação agrária do Brasil: sugestões para um 
estudo de interrelacóes. Bol. Inst. Joaquim Nabuco de pesquisas sociais (Recife), TL, 1954. 


DocuMENTS 


Rocer Massto. Un dossier de plantation de St.-Domingue 1745-1823— l'habitation sous l'occupa- 
tion anglaise (1793-1798). Rev. Soc. haitienne hist. geog. geol. (Port-au-Prince), Jan., 1956. 

El buen tratamento y protección de los Indios [a collection of documents for the period 1697- 
1778]. Bol. Arch. gen. de la nac. (Caracas), Apr.—June, 1955. 

Los abogados de la colonia [1790-91; cont.]. Ibid. 

Marco Turio Varcas. Año de 1573—Archivo del centro de historia de Tunja, Volumen VI, Bol. 
hist. y antigtiedades (Bogotá), July-Aug., 1955. 

Relación y declaración del modo que este valle de Chincha y sus comarcanos se gobernaban 
antes que hubiese Inca y después que los hubo hasta que los cristianos entraron a esta tierra. 
Por Diego de Ortega de Morejón y Fray Cristóbal de Castro [1558]. Rev. hist. iqueña (Ica, 
Peru), I, no. 1, 1955. [This volume also contains other documents on colonial Peru.] 

Una nueva relación de la conquista, por don Juan Ruiz de Arce, que vino a la conquista del Perú. 
Bol. Acad, nac. hist. (Quito), July-Dec., 1955. 
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Rozenpo Sampaio Garcia, A margem de “Comércio e contrabando entre a Bahia e Potosí no 
século xvi.” Rev. hist. (São Paulo), July-Sept., 1955. 

Documentos interessantes 1801-1820—Inéditos do arquivo histórico do Rio Grande do Sul— 
Missões e Cisplatina. Rev. Museo Júlio de Castilhos e Arq. hist. Rio Grande do Sul (Pôrto 


Alegre), no. 5, 1955. 
NATIONAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


ARTICLES 

Gen. Rugen García. Reseña histórica del ejército mexicano. Rev. ejército (México, D.F.), Mar., 
1956. 

ManueL B. Trens, El triste declinar del general Santa Anna. Documentos para la historia de 
México. Bol, Arch. gen. de la nac. (México, D.F.), July-Sept., 1955. 

ALroNso María LAnDarEcH, S.J. Menéndez y Pelayo y Centroamérica. ECA (Estud. centro 
amer.) (San Salvador), Apr., 1956, 

Luís Mariñas. La revolución intelectual de Guatemala. Cuad. hispanoam. (Madrid), Nov., 1955. 

Eucenio FerNÁNDEz MénpDeEz. Reflexiones sobre 50 años de cambio cultural en Puerto Rico. 
Historia (Río Piedras), Oct., 1955. 

V.A.D. El general Gándara y los rehenes de 1865. Clio (Ciudad Trujillo), Oct—Dec., 1955. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
ARTICLES 

Luís BELTRÁN Guerrero. Introducción al positivismo venezolano. Rev. nac. cultura (Caracas), 
Sept-Dec., 1955. 

Lxopotpo Uprimny, El pensamiento filosófico y político en el congreso de Cúcuta. Universitas 
(Bogotá), Nov., 1955. 

CarLos GonzáLEez Rusia. El libertador y la concesión Elbers [steamboating in the 1820's]. 
América española (Bogotá), Jan., 1956. 

OswaLpo Díaz Díaz. Militares historiadores en la literatura colombiana, después de la guerra de 
independencia. Bol. hist. y antigúedades (Bogotá), May-June, 1955. 

ALFRED Cock A, Don Marco Fidel Suárez, varón santo, sabio y mártir. Univ. pontif. bolivariana 
(Medellín), May—Sept., 1955. 

ILsE SHUTZ BUENAVENTURA. Sino y desventura de Marco Fidel Suárez. Rev, Univ. Cauca (Popa- 
yán), July, 1955. [Five articles in this issue are devoted to Suárez.] 

GABRIEL Porras Troconts. Bolívar en el Perú. Univ. Antioquia (Medellín), June-Aug., 1955. 

JorcE Basapre. La idea de patria en la generación independiente. Fanal (Lima), no. 44, 1955. 

ALBERTO Casavitca. Los cabildos de Ica, primeros en la emancipación peruana. Rev. hist. iqueña 
(Ica, Peru), I, no, 1, 1955. 

F£Lix DenscGrR1 Luna. El mariscal don Domingo Nieto y la iniciación republicana del Perú. 
Mercurio peruano (Lima), Aug., 1955. 

El pensamiento político de Bartolomé Herrera. Fanal (Lima), no. 45, 1955. 

BoLfvar ULLoa. Los viajeros ingleses [1821-1911]. Mercurio peruano (Lima), Nov., 1955. 

ALroNso ESCUDERO, Zorrilla de San Martín [1855-1931] y Chile. Anales Univ, Chile (Santiago), 
no. 101, 1956. 

César BunsTER. Suscinta biografía del Liceo de Chile, Ibid., no. 99, 1955. 

GuiLLeRMO FurLonG. La junta de mayo contra la enseñanza laica. Estudios (Buenos Aires), 
Mar., 1956. 

AVELINO Ion. Gómez Ferreyra. Evolución del laicismo argentino, Ibid., Jan—Feb., 1956. 

Cincuentenario de la primer ley de derecho de trabajo. Homenaje a los dres. Joaquín V, González 
y Alfredo L. Palacios. Rev. cien. jurídicas y soc. (Santa Fe), nos. 82-85, 1955. 

Rozerro F. Giusti. Los intelectuales bajo el peronismo, Cuadernos (Paris), Jan.—Feb., 1956. 

SyLvio Romero, A prioridade de Pernambuco no movimento espiritual brasileiro [a study of 
Brazilian cultural development in the nineteenth century; first published in 1879]. Rev. bras. 
filosofía (São Paulo), July-Sept., 1955. 

'Troporo Sampaio. Relatório sôbre os estudos efetuados nos rios Itapetininga e Paranapanema 
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[São Paulo-Paraná frontier, 1886-88, with detail map; first published in 1889]. Bol. geog. 
(Rio de Janeiro), Jan.—Feb., 1955. 

VircíLio Corrêa Fino. Centenário memorável [a biographic sketch of the life and work of 
Teodoro Sampaio, 1855-1937]. Ibid, 


Other Books Received! 


ABRAHAM, Henry J. Government as Entrepreneur and Social Servant. Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1956. Pp. 62. $1.00. 

African Newspapers Currently Received in Selected American Libraries. Washington, D.C.: 
Library of Congress, Reference Department. 1956. Pp. vi, 16. 25 cents. 

Aten, H. C. American History in Britain. An Inaugural Lecture delivered at University College, 
London, 27 October 1955. London: H. K. Lewis for the College. 1956. Pp. 32. 25.6d. 

ANDERSON, COURTNEY. To the Golden Shore: The Life of Adoniram Judson. Boston: Little, 
Brown. 1956. Pp. 530. $6.00. 

ARDAO, ARTURO. La filosofía en el Uruguay en el siglo XX. Colección Tierra Firme, Historia de 
las ideas en America, Vol. 1, Mexico, D.F.: Fondo de Cultura Economica. 1956. Pp. 193. 

ARMSTRONG, Maurice W.; LOETSCHER, LEFFERTS A.; and ANDERSON, CHARLES A., (eds.). The 
Presbyterian Enterprise: Sources of American Presbyterian History. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press. 1956. Pp. 336. 1956. $4.50. 

Atti dell'Accademia de Scienze, Lettere, e Arti di Udine. Triennio 1951-54, Series VI, Volume 
XII. Udine: the Academy. 1955. Pp. xviii, 498. 

Barry, CoLMaAN J., O.S.B. Worship and Work: Saint John’s Abbey and University, 1856-1956. 
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C. S. Hammond and Company. 8th ed; Pikesville, Md.: Colonial Offset Company; distrib. 
by Barnes and Noble, New York. 1956. Pp. xii, 115. $12.50. 

SILBERNER, EDMUND. The Anti-Semitic Tradition in Modern Socialism. Inaugural Lecture De- 
livered at the Hebrew University on January 4, 1953. Jerusalem: Pp. 19. 

SLoTKIN, J. S. The Peyote Religion: A Study in Indian-White Relations, Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press. 1956. Pp. vii, 195. $4.00. 

SMITH, JosepH Linpon. Tombs, Temples and Ancient Art. Ed. by CORINNA LINDON SMITH. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1956. Pp. xv, 349. $5.00. 

Sowarp, F. H. The Department of External Affairs and Canadian Autonomy, 1899-1939. 
Historical Booklets, No. 7. Ottawa: Canadian Historical Association. 1956. Pp. 18. 25 cents. 
STETSON, CHARLES W. Washington and His Neighbors. Richmond, Va.: Garrett and Massie. 

1956. Pp. xii, 342. $5.00. 

Stevenson, R. Scorr. In Search of Spanish Painting. New York: Philosophical Library. 1956. 
Pp. 232. $6.00. 

Summers, Montracur. The History of Witchcraft and Demonology. New York: University 
Books. 1956. Pp. xxiii, 353. $6.00. 

Svensk Historisk Bibliografi, 1921-1935. Ed. by KRISTIAN SETTERWALLS, PERCY ELFSTRANDS, 
and PAuL Syécren. Svenska Historiska Föreningen, Skrifter V. Uppsala: Almqvist €: Wiksells. 
1956. Pp. xvii, 685. Kr. 45. 

Tetrer, WiLLIaM, (ed.). Cyril of Jerusalem and Nemesius of Emesa. Library of Christian 
Classics, Vol. IV. Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 1956. Pp. 466. $5.00. 

Tuomas, Harrtey Munro. UWO Contingent COTC: The History of the Canadian Officers’ 
Training Corps at the University of Western Ontario. London, Ont.: University of Western 
Ontario. 1956. Pp. 422. $2.50. 

THomas, Morcan, with Norrurop, Ropert M. Atomic Energy and Congress. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press. 1956. Pp. vi, 301. $4.75. 

Tokarev, G. A. Soviet Imperialism. New York: Philosophical Library. 1956. Pp. 73. $2.75. 

Trevetyan, G. M. Illustrated History of England. New York: Longmans, Green. 1956. Pp. 
xxiv, 758. $7.50. See rev. of rst ed. (1926), XXXII (April, 1927), 570. 

TwemLow, J. A. Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers Relating to Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Papal Letters (1471~1484), Vol. XIII, Parts 1 and 2. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 1955. Pp. xvi, 470; 471-1268. 845.5 1475. 

Txzour, Ricard A. Government Contracting in Atomic Energy. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press. 1956. Pp. x, 226. $4.50. 

UNDERHILL, Frank H. The British Commonwealth: An Experiment in Co-operation among 
Nations. Durham: Duke University Press, for Duke University Commonwealth-Studies Center. 
1956. Pp, xxili, 127. $2.00. 

VALLINKOSK1, J., and SCHAUMAN, HENRIK. Stomen Historiallinen Bibliografia, 1926-1950 [Bib- 
liographie historique finlandaise]. Vol. I. Käsikirjoja IV:1. Helsinki: Finnish Historical Society. 
1955. Pp. xxvii, 709. 

Vochr, Henry DE. History of the Foundation and the Rise of the Collegium Trilingue Lovan- 
iense, 1517-1550. Part IV, Strengthened Maturity. Université de Louvain, Recueil de Travaux 
d’Histoire et de Philologie, 4° série, fasc. 10. Humanistica Lovaniensia, Vol. XIII. Louvain: 
Publications Universitaires de Louvain. 1955. Pp. xvi, 590. 500 fr. B. 

Waener, Jack R. Short Line Junction: A Collection of California-Nevada Railroads. Fresno, 
Calif.: Academy Library Guild. 1956. Pp. 266. $4.75. 

WALDHORN, ARTHUR. 4 Concise Dictionary of the American Language. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1956. Pp. 186. $4.50. 

Waker, Eric A. The British Empire: Its Structure and Spirit, 1497-1953. 2d ed.; Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1956. Pp. x, 352. $5.00. Text. 

Wenrz, AnpEL Ross. A Basic History of Lutheranism in America. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg 
Press. 1955. Pp. viii, 430. $5.00. 

Wester, Encar B. Our United States: Its History in Maps. Chicago: Denoyer-Geppert. 1956. 
Pp. 96. Cloth $3.25, paper $2.00. 

Wurtz, Jons Browne. Published Sources on Territorial Nebraska: An Essay and Bibliography. 
Nebraska State Historical Society Publications, Vol. XXIII. Lincoln: the Society. 1956. Pp. ix, 
300. $6.00. 
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WuHITENER, D. J. Local History: How to Find and Write It. Asheville, N.C.: Western North 
Carolina Historical Association. 1955. Pp. 17. 75 cents. 

WiLLiams, Grorce WaLron, (introd, and biog. notes). Catalogue of the Library of the Reverend 
James Warley Miles, reprinted from the only surviving copy of the Charleston edition of 1854. 
Charleston, S.C.: Dalcho Historical Society; Charlottesville, Va.: University of Virginia Press, 
1956. Pp. vi, 33. 

WiLLiams, Mentor L., (ed.). Schoolcraft’s Indian Legends. East Lansing: Michigan State Uni- 
versity Press. 1956. Pp. xxii, 322. $5.00. 

Wiiuiams, W. Ocen, (ed.). Calendar of the Caernarvonshire Quarter Sessions Records. Volume 
1, 1521-1558. Foreword by Lord Justice Morris. London: Caernarvonshire Historical Society. 
1956. Pp. cix, 385. 205. 

WiLLiams, WaLiaM APPLEMAN, (ed.). The Shaping of American Diplomacy: Readings and 
Documents in American Foreign Relations, 1750-1955. Rand McNally History Series, Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally. 1956. Pp. xx, 1130. 

Wiiiamson, Haroro F., and Myers, Kennetu H., Il. Designed for Digging: The First 75 
Years of Bucyrus-Erie Company. Northwestern University Studies in Business History, Vol. 
II. Evanston: Northwestern University Press. 1955. Pp. 384. $7.50. 

WiLsoN, T. G. The Rise of the New Zealand Liberal Party, 1880-90. Aukland University College 
Bulletin No. 48, History Series No, 6. Aukland, N.Z.: the College 1956. Pp. 42. 

WiLson, Woobrow. Congressional Government: A Study in American Politics. Introd. by 
WALTER Lippmann. New York: Meridian Books. 1956. Pp. 222. $1.25. 

WoLrson, Harry Ausrryn. The Philosophy of the Church Fathers. Vol. 1, Faith, Trinity, In- 
carnation. Structure and Growth of Philosophic Systems from Plato to Spinoza, III, Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1956. Pp. xxviii, 635. $10.00. 

Woop, Avan and Many. Islands in Danger: The Story of the German Occupation of the Channel 
Islands, 1940-1945. New York: Macmillan. 1956. Pp. 255. $3.50. 

Woop, James Piaysren. Magazines in the United States. 2d. ed.; New York: Ronald Press. 1956. 
Pp. xiii, 390. $5.00. See rev. of rst ed., AHR, LV (October, 1949), 225. 

Wooncock, Aubrey M., (ed.). Cartulary of the Priory of St. Gregory, Canterbury. Camden 
Third Series, Vol. LXXXVIII. London: Royal Historical Society. 1956. Pp. xxi, 209. 

Worcester, Donap E., and SCHAEFFER, WENDELL G. The Growth and Culture of Latin Amer- 
ica. New York: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. xvii, 963. $6.00. Textbook. 

World Population Migrations as Related to the United States of America, A Report on. Wash- 
ington: George Washington University. 1956. Pp. v, 449. 

Yivisaker, PAUL N. Intergovernmental Relations at the Grass Roots: A Study of Blue Earth 
County, Minnesota, to 1946. Intergovernmental Relations in the United States, Research Mono- 
graph, No. 7. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1956. Pp. xiii, 186. $3.00. 

ZIMMERMAN, CarLE C. Patterns of Social Change: A Survey of the Main Ideas of the Greatest 
Sociologists. Annals of American Sociology. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press. 1956. Pp. 
36. $1.00. 


-~ + * + Historical News * * * > 


American Historical Association 


After fifteen years in the Library of Congress Annex, the American Historical 
Association headquarters, and the American Historical Review, will move about 
October 1, or when remodeling is finished, to 400 A Street, S.E., Washington 
3, D.C., one short block behind the Annex, The new house will provide badly 
needed space, if not the view. Members of the Association are cordially invited 
to visit. 


Miss Patty Washington retired on July x after forty-eight years of devoted 
service to the Association, As Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, she is known to 
thousands of historians through countless conversations and letters with them. 
These historians and the Association owe her a deep debt of gratitude and regret 
that she has gone on inactive duty. She will, we hope, be one of us for many 
years. Miss Rita K. Shea is her successor in the Association office. 


The Service Center for Teachers of History, a service of the American Histori- 
cal Association, began operation in July and is located at 400 A Street, S.E., Wash- 
ington 3, D.C. The director is George Barr Carson, Jr., formerly a member of the 
department of history at the University of Chicago and editor of the Journal of 
Modern History. The Service Center has undertaken the publication of a series 
of pamphlets to provide summaries of research and annotated lists for the use 
of secondary school teachers, The director will also promote meetings for discus- 
sion between professional historians and school administrators and teachers on 
materials to aid the teachers of history in the schools. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Center. 


The American Historical Association has received a grant of $96,000 from 
the Ford Foundation to enable the Association, in co-operation with the British 
Academy, the Mediaeval Academy of America, and the Royal Historical Society, 
to revise and complete a planned series of British bibliographies. The co-operation 
on the British bibliographies, begun in 1910, has continued through the years. 
The grant will enable a new bibliography of medieval British history, a revised 
edition of Conyers Read’s The Tudor Period, a revised or new edition of Godfrey 
Davies’ The Stuart Period, two new bibliographies, 1789-1900, and assistance to 
the Writings on British History, 1901-1933. Completion of the project will prob- 
ably take up to ten years, though several volumes are expected to appear much 
before this. The British-American committee in charge consists of Miss Helen 
Cam for the Royal Historical Society, Professor W. E. Lunt for the Mediaeval 
Academy of America, Professor T. F. T, Plucknett for the British Academy, and 
Dr. Stanley Pargellis for the American Historical Association. 
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The Ford Foundation has granted $69,000 to the American Historical Asso- 
ciation to help finance the initial work on a project to film and edit German 
documents. The project has been organized by the American Committee for the 
Study of War Documents, whose executive board is a committee of the Asso- 
ciation. The grant is to be applied in large part to preparing microfilms of histori- 
cally important documents, such as files in England of the German Foreign Office 
from 1867 to 1919 and significant materials under the administration of the 
U.S. Department of the Army which concern the Nazi Reich and German 
operations in World War II. The committee also plans to publish a guide to 
available documentary material for this period in the United States and abroad, 
and to research already done or currently in progress concerning this period and 
field. The committee, whose executive secretary is Sidney Wallach, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, is composed of Reginald H. Phelps, Harvard, chairman; 
Guy Stanton Ford, Washington, D.C., honorary chairman; Hans Kohn, City 
College of New York, associate chairman; Harold D. Lasswell, Yale; Lynn Case, 
University of Pennsylvania; Oron J. Hale, University of Virginia; George W. F. 
Hallgarten, Washington, D.C.; Koppel Pinson, Queens College; William O. 
Shanahan, Notre Dame University; Raymond J. Sontag, University of California, 
Berkeley; and Boyd C. Shafer (ex officio). 


Copies of the 1955 List of Doctoral Dissertations in History Now in Progress 
at Colleges and Universities in the United States are still available from the office 
of the Association. The price per copy is $1.50. 


Other Historical Activities 


The personal papers of several American military leaders and of a cabinet 
member have been received by the Library of Congress, Among them are the 
papers, about 21,000 pieces, of General Hoyt S. Vandenberg (1899-1954), Air 
Force Chief of Staff during five critical years of the cold war. The papers were 
given by Mrs. Vandenberg; when they are organized, they may be consulted only 
by special permission, to be requested through the chief of the Manuscripts 
Division. 

Other military collections of interest are the papers of two generals who served 
in World War I: George Van Horn Moseley and Charles P. Summerall (1867- 
1953). General Moseley recently added the main bulk of his papers, totaling about 
20,000 pieces, to a small collection received in 1954. Included in the group, which 
covers a long and active career (1889-1954) are war diaries and notes, a series of 
bound scrapbooks of selected papers, many military reports and subject material, 
correspondence, scrapbooks of clippings, and much printed material, Permission 
to use the papers should be requested through the chief of the Manuscripts Divi- 
sion. The papers of General Summerall were given by his son, Col. Charles P. 
Summerall, Jr. They consist of about 10,000 pieces and include correspondence for 
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most of Summerall’s official career; brief notebooks (1924-29); military orders, 
reports, and maps; memorandums and notes on many conferences while Chief of 
Staff; notes, sketches, and other data on the rst Division; and a large number of 
speeches and addresses. 

Smaller in size and somewhat different in interest are the papers—about three 
hundred items—of Colonel William Cattron Rigby covering the years 1935-42 
when he was retained as counsel for the government of Puerto Rico. In addition 
to correspondence, Colonel Rigby has given materials relating to Puerto Rican 
Hurricane Relief, 1934-35; a survey of the Grand Jury System there, 1937-39; 
and the organization of the United States Housing Authority in Puerto Rico, 
1937-42. 

The papers of James J. Davis (1873-1945), Secretary of Labor for Presidents 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, and senator from Pennsylvania, have been given 
by his children. Numbering some 13,000 items, they cover all phases of his career, 
the greater part dealing with the period he was in the cabinet (1921-30) and in 
the Senate (1931-45). 

The May, 1956, issue of the Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of Current 
Acquisitions contains a comprehensive report of other materials added to the 
holdings of the Manuscripts Division during the calendar year 1955. 


The library of Occidental College, Los Angeles, has recently acquired the 
F. Ray Risdon Collection of Lincolniana. The collection includes hundreds of 
books about Lincoln and about other Presidents and American political institu- 
tions in general, as well as periodicals and bibliographic memorabilia. 


The Eastman Kodak Company has recently compiled an eight-page summary 
of information available to scholars on microprint cards. The findings are classi- 
fied by fields, including “history,” and indicate sources from which purchases 
may be made. The pamphlet is entitled “What’s Available on Microprint Cards” 
and may be had without charge on request to the Graphic Reproduction Division, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, New York. 


The International Institute for Social History (Amsterdam) has recently 
issued the first number of International Review of Social History. The new 
Review will be published three times a year, with articles in English, French, and 
German. Social history is defined by the institute as the history of social groups 
and classes without regard to country or period. The institute welcomes manu- 
scripts for consideration; these should be sent to Prof. Dr. A. J. C, Riiter, Direc- 
teur, Internationaal Instituut voor Sociale Geschiedenis, Keizersgracht 264, 
Amsterdam-C. 


A review of the Tenth International Congress of Historical Sciences (Rome, 
1955) and preparations for the Eleventh Congress (Stockholm, 1960) and for 
the intervening General Assembly (Moscow-Leningrad, 1957) of the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences (ICHS) were principal items on the agenda 
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of the ICHS Bureau at its meeting in Madrid on May 26-28, 1956. The ten 
persons who took part in the meeting were President Federico Chabod, Vice 
Presidents Sir Charles Webster and Nils Ahnlund, Secretary General Michel 
Francois, Treasurer Louis Junod, membres assesseurs Mme. A. M. Pankratova 
and Gerhard Ritter, membres conseillers Halvdan Koht and Robert Fawtier, and, 
substituting for membre assesseur Donald C. McKay, who was unable to attend 
for reasons of health, Arthur P. Whitaker. The following members also were 
absent for a variety of reasons: I. J. Brugmans, Waldo G. Leland, Hans Nabholz, 
and Heinrich Schmid. 

Discussion of the approaching Stockholm Congress was based upon recom- 
mendations on that subject, together with comments on last year's Rome Con- 
gress submitted separately by each of the national committees in eighteen of the 
countries participating in the latter congress. (One of the eighteen was the United 
States, whose national committee consists of the American Historical Association's 
Committee on International Historical Activities under the chairmanship of 
Waldo G. Leland.) These comments and recommendations were presented to the 
Bureau in the form of a topically organized summary prepared by the secretary 
general. While many details were left for settlement at the General Assembly 
in 1957, the following decisions were reached: The Stockholm Congress is to be 
held in the latter half of August (1960) and is to be of the same duration as the 
Rome Congress, and of the same general type, though the national committees 
will be urged to screen program proposals more rigorously and the Bureau will 
exercise closer control over the program and greater care in the selection of session 
chairmen and will provide the latter with detailed instructions and briefing, The 
preparation of the program will be formally initiated in October, 1956, by a 
circular letter from the secretary general to all the national committees and other 
ICHS members, and to certain individual scholars, inviting them to submit 
detailed proposals for consideration at the General Assembly in 1957. 

It was decided that this General Assembly should be held in June, preferably 
June 14-18, and that it should divide its time about equally between Moscow and 
Leningrad. The member from the Soviet Union, Mme. Pankratova, announced 
that her government will pay the living expenses (frats de séjour) of all the dele- 
gates and also the cost of their transportation between Moscow and Leningrad. 
Tt was estimated that the total number of delegates will come close to one 
hundred. 

Among the actions of the Bureau on other subjects one of the most important 
was the policy decision to develop the role of the national committees in the 
ICHS and to prevent the proliferation of its other members, such as affiliated 
international organizations, and maintain a close oversight over their activities 
by the Bureau. Steps were taken to encourage the broadening of the base of one 
such organization, in the field of Renaissance studies, which had already been 
admitted at the Rome Congress. 

The treasurer’s report showed a normally healthy condition, though additional 
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funds are urgently needed for an expansion of ICHS activities. Proposals for an 
increase of dues were rejected on policy grounds, and one for an increase in 
International Congress registration fees was favorably received but referred to the 
next General Assembly for action. As regards ICHS publications, it was decided 
to continue the Bibliographie internationale des sciences historiques despite its 
relatively high cost, and, as an alternative to the proposed founding of a Revue 
internationale d' histoire, to expand the present periodical, Bulletin d'information. 
Among organizational matters, one that was discussed at length was the filling 
of the new Bureau seat created at the Rome Congress, but fimal action on this 
question rests with the General Assembly. 

The Bureau’s Spanish hosts provided excellent quarters for its meetings at the 
Consejo de Investigaciones Superiores, Calle Serrano 117. Entertainments included 
receptions by the Real Academia de la Historia and Sra. Doña Mercedes Gaibrois 
de Ballesteros, and visits to the Palacio Real and the Escorial, at which latter 
place the members were honored with a luncheon given by the Diputación Pro- 
vincial de Madrid. This hospitality helped to make their stay in Madrid a pleasant 
one for the members despite the weather, which was cold and wet. From a 
business point of view, too, the meeting was a decided success, thanks largely 
to careful preparation by Secretary General Francois and to the skill of the chair- 
man, President Chabod. ARTHUR P, WHITAKER 


As the above report indicates, the Stockholm Congress of 1960 will once 
more have a series of “Reports” as one of the central elements in its program. 
These will, as before, be published and will be distributed to the delegates some 
months in advance of the Congress. They are to deal with subjects of large 
historical interest; will, in numerous cases, it is hoped, cut across conventional 
historical fields; and will deal preferably with problems of interpretation. They 
are not in any case to be merely bibliographical. The general nature of the reports 
is indicated in the selected list included in the report on the Rome Congress of 
1955 (AHR, January, 1956, pp. 504-11). Interested members of the American 
Historical Association are urged to suggest suitable subjects for reports for the 
Congress of 1960 and the names of historians in the United States or abroad who 
are particularly suited to prepare such reports, The reports are in every case to be 
the responsibility of a single rapporteur, although the team principle is not 
excluded and may be particularly useful if such a group is present in one univer- 
sity or in one community. Suggestions should be sent to Donald C. McKay, 100 
Woodside Avenue, Amherst, Massachusetts, not later than January 1, 1957, and 
will be considered at a February meeting of the Committee on International 
Historical Activities, previous to being forwarded, for final action, to the Bureau 
of the International Committee of Historical Sciences, which meets in June, 1957, 
in Moscow. Donar» C. McKay 


Sponsored by the Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte in Munich, an International 
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Conference on Contemporary History was held at Tutzing and Munich, May 
22-25. Despite its general title, it was largely devoted to the history of the Third 
Reich. Of the approximately fifty participants more than half were German; the 
rest included French, Italians, Swiss, Austrians, British, Dutch, Scandinavians, 
and Americans. The three representatives from the United States were Chester 
Easum of the University of Wisconsin (at present the U.S. cultural attaché in 
Bonn), C. G. Haines of the Johns Hopkins Bologna Center, and Franklin L. 
Ford of Harvard, Among the papers read at the meeting were: “The European 
Democrats between the World Wars,” by Professor Eschenburg of Tübingen; 
“The Army in the Totalitarian State,” by Professor Castellan of the Institut 
d’études politiques, Paris; “The European States and the Rise of the Third 
Reich,” by Professor Anchieri of Padua; “The Myth of Franco-German Collabo- 
ration,” by James Joll of Oxford; “Collaboration and Resistance,” by Dr. L. de 
Jong of Amsterdam; and “Self-Awareness in Our Age,” by Professor Litt of Bonn. 


A British Association for American Studies was formed in 1955, for the 
purpose of “the encouragement of study and research in the history, institutions, 
literature and geography of the United States. Among other means to this end 
the Association may concern itself with the holding of conferences; the periodical 
publication of papers; the establishment of a centre of record for research 
materials in the United Kingdom, including microfilm; and the investigation and 
encouragement of the means of travel and study for British scholars in the United 
States.” Further information may be had from the secretary, Mr. Marcus Cunliffe, 
Department of American Studies, University of Manchester, Manchester 13, 
England. 


At the May, 1956, meeting of the Pacific Northwest History Conference in 
Tacoma a new organization, the Council on Regional Historical Research in 
Progress, was created. Consisting of thirty-one members from teaching, library, 
and nonacademic fields, the council proposes to stimulate and encourage active 
research in Pacific Northwest history. Those interested in Pacific Northwest 
history who live outside the region may request information from the council 
chairman, George Frykman, Washington State College, or the council secretary- 
treasurer, Siegfried B. Rolland, Department of History, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho. 


The spring Upper Midwest History Conference was held at St. John’s Uni- 
versity on May 5. Reverend Vincent Tegeder, O.S.B., presided and Professor A. C. 
Krey, now of the University of Texas, read a paper entitled “Monte Cassino, 
Metten, and Minnesota Revisited.” 


A European history breakfast conference will be held during the annual con- 
vention of the Southern Historical Association, Durham, North Carolina, 
November 15, 1956. Teachers of ancient, medieval, modern European, or English 
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history in southern institutions, as well as graduate students in these fields, are 
invited to attend. P, H. Hardacre, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, 
is making the arrangements. 


In addition to conducting competitions for Fulbright awards, the Committee 
on International Exchange of Persons of the Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils (2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D.C.) recom- 
mends candidates to the Department of State for lecturing abroad under the 
Smith-Mundt Act. In this connection the committee is compiling a register of 
professors interested in overseas lecturing appointments. Such persons are asked 
to complete data sheets providing information on their academic training, teach- 
ing experience, publications, preference as to countries, probable periods of availa- 
bility, and ability to lecture in foreign languages. The register serves as a primary 
source of cardidates not only for Smith-Mundt grants but for any Fulbright 
awards not filled from the open competition. Early in the autumn of 1956 the 
Conference Board Committee plans to invite members of the American Historical 
Association who are interested in lecturing abroad, either in 1957-1958 or at some 
later date, to complete a data sheet. In considering whether or not to register, one 
should keep in mind that the requests from abroad vary greatly. Some of the 
major universities of western Europe desire candidates who have attained wide 
reputation as research scholars; elsewhere, the need may be for the talented 
teacher rather than for the research specialist. For some openings, young 
instructors are preferred to more experienced scholars. Qualities of personal 
adaptability are often more important, assuming sound academic preparation, 
than an impressive record of publication. Ability to lecture in a foreign language 
is sometimes a requirement, although in many countries lectures may be given 
in English. Exceptions are Germany (except at the Amerika Instituts), Austria, 
France, Italy, Spain, and most of the Latin-American republics, Historians are 
urged to consider registering with the committee when they receive the data 
sheets. 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission has announced an examination for his- 
torians to fill positions in various federal agencies in the Washington, D.C., area. 
Positions overseas may also be filled. The following optional fields are included 
in this examination: National Defense, Agriculture, Diplomatic, National Park, 
Museum, and General. No written test is required. To qualify, applicants must 
have had appropriate experience including specialized experience in one of the 
optional fields. Appropriate college study may be substituted for part of the 
experience, and experience in teaching college-level courses in the social sciences 
or the humanities will be accepted as professional experience in these fields. 
Applications will be accepted until further notice and must be filed with the 
U, S. Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, D.C. Further information and 
application forms may be obtained from many post offices throughout the coun- 
try or from the Commission in Washington. 
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The Social Science Research Council has awarded fellowships to the following 
historians: Faculty Research Fellowships: Donald C. Cutter, University of South- 
ern California, research on the influence and legal status of the North American 
Indian in white society; Charles R. Ritcheson, Kenyon College, research on 
Anglo-American relations and political thought following the American Revolu- 
tion, Research Training Fellowships: Peter J. Coleman, assistant professor, Park 
College; research on mercantilism in the thirteen original states, 1776-1860; 
Henry E. Friedlander, Ph.D. candidate, University of Pennsylvania, research in 
Germany on the structure and practices of a Marxian labor party; Martin J. 
Havran, Ph.D. candidate, Western Reserve University, research in Britain on the 
position of Roman Catholics in the reign of Charles I; George P. Rawick, Ph.D, 
candidate, University of Wisconsin, postdoctoral fellowship for training in soci- 
ology and related disciplines, in preparation for research on the history of race 
relations; Morton Rothstein, Ph.D. candidate, Cornell University, further study 
in economics and research in England on the history of the British-American 
wheat trade; Robert H. Wiebe, Ph.D. candidate, University of Rochester, research 
on the response of American businessmen to the national progressive movement, 
1901-1912. Grants-in-aid: Viola F. Barnes, Mount Holyoke College, research in 
the United States on British colonial policy in the American Revolution; Stephen 
B. Baxter, Dartmouth College, research in England on parliamentary corruption, 
1660-1702; Thomas C. Bryan, North Georgia College, research on the history of 
gold mining in Georgia; Robert J. C. Butow, Princeton University, research in 
Japan on General Hideki Tojo and the role of the Japanese military in affairs of 
state, 1868-1945; Berlin B. Chapman, Oklahoma A. and M. College, a case study 
in the land history of the Otoe and Missouria Indians; Andreas Dorpalen, St. 
Lawrence University, research in the United States on German civilian attitudes 
toward the Reichswehr in the Weimar Republic; Richard W. Emery, Queens 
College, research in the United States on commerce, industry, and finance in 
Perpignan, France, 1250-1400; Norbert J. Gossman, University of Detroit, 
research in the United States on republicanism in Victorian England; W. Tur- 
rentine Jackson, University of California, Davis, research in the United States on 
the British contribution to the development of mining in western North America, 
1850-1900; Henry S. Lucas, University of Washington, research in France on the 
role of the House of Avesnes (Hainault) in European history, 1204-1339; Charles 
F. Mullett, University of Missouri, research in the United States on the idea of 
history in the English Enlightenment; John H. Mundy, Barnard College, research 
in the United States on the social and constitutional history of Toulouse in the 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries; Michael R. Powicke, University of 
Toronto, research in England on conscription and liberty in medieval Britain; 
Ronald V. Sires, Whitman College, research in the United States on the back- 
ground of policies of the Liberal party in England, 1906-1914; John L. Snell, 
Tulane University, research in Europe on the origins of the Weimar Republic 
and the antecedents of the German Revolution of 1918; Bernard A. Weisberger, 
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Wayne University, research on the careers of successful American revivalists; 
Reynold M. Wik, Mills College, research in Europe on the influence of Henry 
Ford among European farmers; James H. Young, Emory University, research on 
the social history of patent medicines in the United States, Grants for research on 
history of American military policy: Louis Morton, deputy chief historian, Depart- 
ment of the Army, research on naval war plans, 1919-1938; Raymond G. O’Con- 
nor, Stanford University, research on the relation of the United States to the 
London Naval Conference of 1930; Sidney Ratner, Rutgers University, research 
on the economic history and civil-military relations of Germany, Great Britain, 
Russia, Japan, and the United States during World War Il; William H. Riker, 
Lawrence College, research on measures of performance by American states of 
their Constitutional duties concerning the militia; Dale O. Smith, U. S, Air 
Force, research on civil-military relations in the United States with respect to 
aviation, 1903-1939; George K. Tanham, RAND Corporation, research on the 
co-ordination of plans and policies of the War and Navy Departments, 1898-1917. 
Grants for Slavic and East European studies: Arthur E. Adams, Michigan State 
University, research in the United States on the Soviet Civil War on the Ukrainian 
front, 1918-1921; Michael B. Petrovich, University of Wisconsin, research in the 
United States on modern South Slavic historiography; Boleslaw Szczesniak, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, research on the Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches 
during the Bolshevik Revolution; Wayne S. Vucinich, Stanford University, 
research in Europe on the foreign relations of Serbia, 1908-1914. 


The Ford Foundation recently awarded 154 fellowships for training in foreign 
and international affairs. Most of the fellowships are intended to help increase the 
corps of Americans with expert knowledge of Asia, the Near East, Africa, the 
Soviet Union, and eastern Europe. They provide for graduate work in one of the 
social sciences or humanities with special reference to these foreign areas. This 
is the first year for the international relations fellowships. It is the fifth year 
the Foundation has granted fellowships for foreign-area training, and one third 
of this year’s grants went to Fellows of previous years whose performance has 
been outstanding. Among the recipients are the following students and teachers 
in history: International Relations Training Fellows: John A. DeNovo, associate 
professor, Pennsylvania State University; Lewis J. Edinger, assistant professor, 
Air University; David C. Elliot, associate professor, California Institute of Tech- 
nology; Walter F. Vella, research associate, Cornell University. Asian and Near 
Eastern Training Fellows: Jackson H. Bailey, graduate student, Harvard Uni- 
versity; George M. Beckmann, associate professor, University of Kansas; Sidney 
D. Brown, assistant professor, Oklahoma A. and M. College; Richard L. Cham- 
bers, graduate student, Princeton University; Francis P. Corrigan, Jr., graduate 
student, Columbia University; James B. Crowley, graduate student, University 
of Michigan; Scott R. deKins, graduate student, Stanford University; Martin B. 
Dickson, graduate student, University of Tehran, Iran; James T. Force, graduate 
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student, Columbia University; Jerome B. Grieder, graduate student, Harvard 
University; John W. Israel, graduate student, Harvard University; Norman 
Itzkowitz, graduate student, Princeton University; Harold L. Kahn, graduate 
student, Harvard University; Marlene J. Mayo, graduate student, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Martin Polstein, graduate student, Columbia University; Conrad Roger, 
graduate student, Harvard University; James Sheridan, graduate student, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; John M. Smith, Jr., graduate student, Columbia 
University; Burton Stein, instructor, Indiana University; Philip H. Stoddard, 
student, Ankara University, Turkey; Edgar B. Wickberg, graduate student, 
University of California, Berkeley. African Studies Fellowship Grant: Robert O. 
Collins, graduate student, Balliol College, Oxford. Soviet and East European 
Training Fellows: James M. Ealum, graduate student, Harvard University; Alan 
P. Gartner, undergraduate, Antioch College; Sidney Heitman, assistant professor, 
Colorado A. and M. College; Josephine A. Hopkins, undergraduate, Smith Col- 
lege; Jacob B. Hoptner, graduate student, Columbia University; Marian A. Low, 
graduate student, Radcliffe College; Donald M. Lowe, graduate student, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; Robert McNeal, instructor, Princeton University; 
George F. Putnam, graduate student, Harvard University; James A. Rogers, 
graduate student, Harvard University; Alfred E. Senn, graduate student, Colum- 
bia University; Joseph P. Sherman, graduate student, Michigan State University; 
Peter F. Sugar, graduate student, Princeton University; James J. Zatko, graduate 
student, University of Notre Dame. 


Grants-in-aid announced for 1956-1957 by the Henry E. Huntington Library 
include: John A. Hawgood, University of Birmingham, the relations of Mexico 
and the European powers during the 1830's and *40's; Merrill Jensen, University 
of Wisconsin, the history of the American Revolution, 1763-1789; and T. C. 
Mendenhall, Yale University, an edition of the letters of J. F. Schlezer. Paul 
W. Gates of Cornell University has received a fellowship for “The Struggle for 
Land: An Agricultural History of the United States, 1815-1860.” 


The James V. Forrestal Fellowship in Naval History of the United States 
Naval Academy has been awarded to Marshall Smelser of the University of 
Notre Dame for 1956-1957. He will study the thinking of the Federalist leader- 
ship on the value of sea power to the United States, 1787-1798. 


Willard A. Smith of the University of Toledo has been given a grant by the 
Spanish government to enable him to go to Spain to do research toward a study 
of the regime of Primo de Rivera. 


Among the twelve retired professors appointed by the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation to the Whitney Visiting Professors Program for 1956-1957 are Arthur 
C. Cole, Brooklyn College, who is serving at C. W. Post College, Greenvale, New 
York, and Richard A. Newhall, Williams College, who is at Colby College, 
Waterville, Maine. 
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In the eight years 1948-1955, universities in the United States awarded 2,257 
doctorates in history. In 1954, 355 were awarded and in 1955, 310. 


Personal 
APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES! 


University of Akron: Clara G. Roe named chairman of department; George 
Knepper promoted to assistant professor. University of Alabama: Frank L. 
Owsley, Hugo Friedman professor of history, awarded a Fulbright Fellowship at 
the University of Cambridge for 1956-57, Bernerd C. Weber a Fulbright research 
grant to study at the Royal University of Malta on the Knights of Malta in the 
sixteenth century; O. C. Skipper of the Mississippi State College for Women 
serving as visiting professor and Robert E. Johnson as visiting assistant professor; 
Joe B. Ezell appointed instructor. Charles G. Summersell, chairman of the depart- 
ment, elected president of the Alabama Historical Association. Antioch College: 
William Landeen, professor emeritus of Washington State College, appointed 
visiting professor for the year; Roger L. Williams, formerly of Michigan State, 
appointed assistant professor; Irwin Abrams on sabbatical leave in Europe. 
Arizona State College (Tempe): Harold M. Hyman appointed associate profes- 
sor. Brooklyn College: Arthur C. Cole retired as professor and chairman of the 
department (see AHR, July); Irving W. Raymond promoted to professor, Hyman 
Kublin to associate professor; Abraham Eisenstadt appointed instructor. Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley): George H. Guttridge named chairman of the de- 
partment, succeeding James F. King; William J. Bouwsma, of the University of 
Illinois, serving as visiting professor for the year. University of California (Davis): 
W. Turrentine Jackson promoted to professor. Canisius College: William R. 
Kenny appointed instructor. Catawba College (Salisbury, N.C.): Glenn Weaver 
appointed associate professor. University of Chicago: Hans Rothfels, professor of 
history, has retired. William T. Hutchinson named Preston and Sterling Morton 
professor of American history; Leopold Haimson and Stephen N. Hay, both of 
Harvard, appointed assistant professor and instructor, respectively. 

Clark University: Robert F. Campbell on leave of absence; Herbert J. Bass 
appointed instructor for 1956-57. Coe College Albert J. Schmidt promoted to as- 
sociate professor. University of Colorado: Robert G. Athearn promoted to pro- 
fessor, Vincent W. Beach, Hal Bridges, and Robert P. Browder to associate pro- 
fessors, and Carl Ubbelohde to assistant professor. James G. Allen on leave for the 
year to work on a project including a further volume of British Commonwealth 
editorials and a study of the significance of the reformers in English history of 
the early nineteenth century. Robert P. Browder on leave to edit two volumes on 
the Provisional Government at the Hoover Library; Earl Swisher on leave for two 


1The Review prints news of appointments, promotions, retirements, and leaves of absence, 
It does not print news of summer session appointments, completed temporary appointments, or 
honorary degrees and citations. 
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years as director of the Asia Foundation's program in the Far East, with head- 
quarters in Formosa; S. Harrison Thomson on leave during the fall at the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study at Princeton to work on a comparative study of later 
Latin paleography. Colorado State College of Education (Greeley): Thomas 
Stirton appointed to division of the social studies. Columbia University: Henry L. 
Roberts promoted to professor and appointed director of the Russian Institute; 
Walter L. Dorn, of Ohio State University, appointed professor of modern Euro- 
pean history; John H. Mundy, formerly of Barnard College, appointed associate 
professor of medieval history and transferred to the graduate division; Peter Gay, 
previously of the department of public law, transferred to department of history 
as assistant professor; Richard Lemay appointed lecturer in the School of General 
Studies; James Shenton and Andrew Whiteside promoted to assistant professors, 
the former in Columbia College and the latter in the School of General Studies. 
Cornell University: Marc Szeftel promoted to professor. DePauw University: 
George A. Manhart, chairman of the department, has become professor emeritus, 
but continues part-time teaching; Andrew W, Crandall appointed chairman of 
the department; Dwight L. Ling promoted to assistant professor; John L. Shover 
appointed instructor. Georgia State College (formerly Atlanta Division, Univer- 
sity of Georgia): John A, Alexander named chairman of the department; Henry 
T. Malone promoted to associate professor; Mae S. Ringold appointed assistant 
professor and A. Taber Green appointed instructor. Gettysburg College: Basil L. 
Crapster promoted to associate professor. Hamline University: Clarence W. Rife 
has retired with the rank of professor emeritus. Harpur College, State University 
of New York (Endicott): Sidney S. Harcave appointed chairman of the division 
of social sciences for 1956-59; Robert Neil McLarty appointed assistant professor, 
and Richard D. Face, instructor. Harvard University: H. Stuart Hughes ap- 
pointed professor, effective July 1, 1957 (he will remain at Stanford University 
for the current academic year); S. E. Thorne appointed professor of legal history; 
Benjamin I. Schwartz promoted to associate professor of history and government. 
Hofstra College: Benjamin Nelson, formerly of the University of Minnesota, 
appointed professor of history and social science and chairman of the department 
of sociology and co-ordinator of the new experimental integrated social science 
program. Hunter College: Madeleine H. Rice promoted to associate professor. 
University of Idaho; Frederic C. Church, professor and chairman of the depart- 
ment, retired after thirty-five years of service; William S. Greever named chair- 
man of department; Charles A. LeGuin, formerly of Emory University, appointed 
assistant professor. University of Illinois: Frederick C. Dietz retired September 
t; J. W. Swain succeeds him as chairman of the department; Bryce Lyon, for- 
merly of Harvard, appointed associate professor; Norman A. Graebner, of Iowa 
State College, serving as visiting professor for the year; Lucille Shay granted 
sabbatical leave for research in Italy. Minois State Normal University: Robert G. 
Bone, formerly professor of history and assistant provost of the University of Illi- 
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nois, named president. Institute of Early American History and Culture (Wil- 
liamsburg): Newly elected council members: Wesley Frank Craven, Princeton; 
Lawrence Henry Gipson, Lehigh; Philip M. Hamer, National Historical Publi- 
cations Commission; Richard L. Morton, College of William and Mary; Fred- 
erick B. Tolles, Swarthmore College. Walter M. Whitehill, Boston Athenaeum, 
re-elected to council and to chairmanship of council and of executive committee. 
Clifford K. Shipton, American Antiquarian Society, elected vice-chairman of 
council, and John R. Alden secretary. Lawrence W, Towner, formerly associate 
editor of the William and Mary Quarterly, replaces Lester J. Cappon as editor. 
Michael G. Hall appointed research associate. University of Kentucky: Carl Cone 
and James F. Hopkins promoted to professors. Library of Congress: Katharine E. 
Brand has resigned; Joseph C. Vance, formerly of the Clinch Valley College of 
the University of Virginia and the Alderman Library, appointed head of the 
recent manuscripts section of the Manuscripts Division. Louisiana College (Pine- 
ville): E. Frank Masingill appointed assistant professor. 

Massachusetts State Teachers College (Bridgewater): Stephanie O. Husek ap- 
pointed professor. University of Miami: Duane Koenig promoted to professor. 
University of Michigan: Palmer A. Throop promoted to professor; John W. Bald- 
win and Jacob M. Price appointed instructors. Michigan State University: Elmer 
B. Lyon retired after thirty-two years of continuous service; Thomas H. Greer 
promoted to professor. University of Minnesota: Clarke Chambers promoted to 
associate professor. Montana State University Robert T. Turner, chairman of the 
department, named dean of the College of Arts and Sciences; Oscar J. Hammen 
succeeds him as chairman. Jules A. Karlin promoted to associate professor; 
Stephen B. Barnwell and Paul A. Carter appointed assistant professors. Muhlen- 
berg College: H, Dunseth Wood promoted to assistant professor. Nebraska State 
Historical Society: William D. Aeschbacher named director. New York Univer- 
sity: Henry B. Parkes on leave to lecture on American studies under a Fulbright 
grant at the University of Athens during 1956-57. Northwestern University: 
Leften S. Stavrianos promoted to professor and Roger F. Hackett to assistant pro- 
fessor. Oberlin College: Barry McGill promoted to assistant professor. Ohio State 
University: Warner F. Woodring, professor of history, has retired. Robert H. 
Bremner and Harry L. Coles promoted to associate professors, and Philip P. 
Poirier and R. Clayton Roberts to assistant professors. Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College: Alfred Levin awarded a Fulbright grant and sabbatical leave 
to go to Finland for research on the Third Imperial Duma; Berlin B. Chapman 
and Sidney D. Brown on leave, 1956-57; Milton 1. Vanger appointed instructor. 

University of Oregon: Earl S. Pomeroy on sabbatical leave, replaced by Ramon 
Ruiz as acting assistant professor; Vernon F. Snow promoted to assistant profes- 
sor and on leave for the year, replaced by Joseph M. Gallanar of Johns Hopkins; 
Ramsay MacMullen and Gustave Alef appointed instructors. Gordon Wright re- 
appointed as chairman of the department for three years. Park College (Mis- 
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souri): Howard S. Greenlee, formerly associate dean and professor of history at 
Southwestern University, appointed dean. Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission: Earle W, Newton, formerly editor of American Heritage, appointed 
director of the Bureau of Museums, Historic Sites and Properties. Pennsylvania 
State University: Robert K. Murray promoted to associate professor; H. Trevor 
Colbourn, Malcclm Freiberg, John E. Pixton, and Edward C. Thaden promoted 
to assistant professors. Portland State College (Oregon): Basil Dmytryshyn ap- 
pointed assistant professor. Princeton University: Hans Rosenberg of Brooklyn 
College awarded Shreve Fellowship for current academic year, Rice Institute: 
Frank E. Vandiver promoted to associate professor. Rider College (Trenton, 
N. J.): A. Cyrus Warner appointed assistant professor. University of Rochester: 
Glyndon G. Van Deusen, chairman of the department, named Watson professor 
of history, succeeding Dexter Perkins. School of Advanced International Studies 
of the Johns Hopkins University (Washington, D.C.): Vernon McKay, formerly 
of the Department of State, appointed professor of African studies, Smith College: 
Lenore O'Boyle, formerly of the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, appointed to history staff. Southern Illinois University: Harold E. 
Briggs resigned from chairmanship of the department to devote full time to teach- 
ing and research. Stanford University: Ernst L. Presseisen appointed instructor 
for 1956-57. Syracuse University: W. Freeman Galpin became professor emeritus 
in June, 1956, but will continue to be employed in writing a history of the univer- 
sity; A. Robert Schoyen, formerly of the University of Delaware, appointed assist- 
ant professor. 

Temple University: Daniel M. Fisk and Raymond B. Munson both re- 
tired in June, 1955; each had served in the department since 1928. John S. Kramer 
promoted to professor. Texas Christian University: G. G. Arnakis, formerly of 
the University of Texas, appointed professor. Tufts University: Ruhl J. Bartlett 
has discontinued his teaching and chairmanship of the department in the College 
to devote full time to teaching and research in the Fletcher School of International 
Law and Diplomacy; Albert H. Imlah appointed chairman of the department 
and granted sabbatical leave for first semester; Freeland K. Abbott and Russell E. 
Miller promoted to associate professorships. Tulane University: John L, Snell 
promoted to associate professor; W. Burlie Brown promoted to assistant professor; 
Charles T. Davis appointed instructor. University of Virginia: Thomas T, Ham- 
mond on leave for study in France under a Fulbright grant, 1956-57. University 
of Washington: Giovanni Costigan on sabbatical leave in England and Ireland; 
Charles M. George appointed acting assistant professor and Ralph E. Giesey ap- 
pointed instructor. Washington College (Chestertown, Maryland): William M. 
Armstrong appointed associate professor and chairman of the department of 
history and political science. Westminster College (Pennsylvania): Delber L. 
McKee named chairman of the department; James A. Duran, Jr., appointed in- 
structor. Whittier College: John A. Schutz promoted to professor; Harry Nerhood 
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on sabbatical during 1956-57; C. Herman Nixon appointed visiting professor and 
Wayne Miller visiting instructor for 1956-57. Williams College: Richard A, New- 
hall has retired as Brown professor of history; Robert C, L. Scott is acting chair- 
man of the department; Charles R, Keller granted leave of absence; Charles 
Nauert, formerly of Bowdoin, and Orville T. Murphy, formerly of the University 
of Minnesota, appointed instructors. Wyoming Historical and Geological Society: 
Richmond Dean Williams, formerly of Williams College, appointed director. 
Yale University: George Vernadsky retired in June after twenty-nine years on the 
faculty; Cushing Strout awarded a Yale Morse Fellowship and leave of absence 
for research and writing during 1956-57; Dudley W. R. Bahlman, William R. 
Emerson, Cushing Strout, Ralph T. Fisher, Mario Rodriguez, and Winton U. 
Solberg promoted to assistant professorships. 


Recent DEATHS 


Francis Hagar Squire, professor of history, dean of the school of arts and 
science and dean of the university at the University of Delaware, died suddenly 
in London on April 26, 1956, at the age of fifty-three. Born in Westfield, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1902, he was graduated from Yale in 1925 and received his doctorate 
there in 1935, with a thesis, written under the direction of Wallace Notestein, 
on the English country gentleman in the early seventeenth century. In 1927 he 
joined the faculty of the University of Delaware, where he remained until the year 
of his death, except for a brief return to Yale in the 1930’s and for two and a half 
years of service in the Naval Aviation Training Command during World War II. 
He became chairman of the department of history in 1941 and was appointed 
dean in 1945 upon his release from the Navy. In February, 1956, he went to Eng- 
land on sabbatical leave to continue his studies of the early Stuart period. A bril- 
liant teacher and a wise and sympathetic dean, he was loved by the students he 
taught and by the colleagues whose burdens he shared. 


Robert J. G. McClurkin, an American diplomat assigned to the Imperial War 
College in England, died May 6 at the age of forty-four. He had been a member 
of the American Historical Association since 1938. 


Hiram Bingham, author, explorer, historian, and public figure, died June 6 
at the age of eighty. He had been a life member of the American Historical 
Association since 1900. 


Fletcher Pratt, author of many books on Civil War and American naval 
history, died June 10 at the age of fifty-nine. 


Louis Madelin, historian and member of the Académie Française, died August 
20 at the age of eighty-five. Among the works which brought him fame are 
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Fouché (1901); La Rome de Napoléon (1904); his volume on the French Revo- 
lution, which won the Gobert Prize of the Académie and was published in 1911 
in the “National History of France” series edited by Funck-Brentano; a later vol- 
ume in the same series, The Consulate and the Empire; Histoire politique de 1515 


2 1804 in the “Histoire de la nation francaise” series edited by Gabriel Hanotaux; 
biographies of Danton (1912), Napoleon (1934), and Talleyrand (1944); and 


two volumes on battles of World War I. 


Communications 


To THe Eprror oF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL Review: 


Professor M. L. W. Laistner’s criticisms (American Historical Review, LXI 
[1955-56], 613-14) of the form in which Professor Westermann's Slave Systems 
of Greek and Roman Antiquity appeared—more specifically, of the inconsistency 
in citation and the failure to adjust citations to the list of abbreviations—make it 
necessary for me to record the grounds for the decision which permitted those 
inconsistencies to remain in the published edition, This decision was prompted 
by the fact that, since two thirds of the book was in page proof when the work 
came to my hands, the alterations required to produce the consistency in question 
would have involved very great, therefore unjustifiable, expense. Considerable 
expense and effort were, however, devoted to an attempt to assure clarity of text 
and citation, and I am pleased to note that Professor Laistner has recognized 
that the solid merits of the work have in no way been lessened by the external 
form in which it appeared. 

An additional consequence of the necessity to deal with most of the work 
at the late stage of page proof was that it was impossible then to undertake a 
thoroughgoing verification of printer’s copy—which had been handled by readers, 
other than myself, of several different categories. Hence, while I did undertake a 
very considerable amount of verification, and while I made a very considerable 
number of changes and corrections of misprints (the “Editor's Note,” not mine, 
following the Preface of the book was not added without knowledge), my pro- 
cedure, in general, was to verify copy only when something seemed suspect. 
Owing to the demands of this procedure—superimposed upon the normal 
requirement of close attention—the misprints which Professor Laistner refers 
to (“. .. more particularly, the number of missing accents in Greek quotations 
or in the titles of French and German books . . .”), I regret to say, were not 
caught. I can reduce by a little the number of oversights reckoned by Professor 
Laistner—and, at the same time, illustrate the difficulty in catching certain mis- 
prints in connection with the titles of foreign books—by pointing to the justified 
inference that some of the mistakes he reckoned were in the citation of the 
fundamental encyclopedia in the field of classical studies where Professor Wester- 
mann’s Sklaverei appeared, Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll et al, Real-Encyclopidie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft, for which Professor Laistner has the spelling 
(p. 613) Realenzyklopidie—a spelling not found in the Wissowa edition since its 
inception in 1894, nor in the original Pauly edition (1839-52). 


Barnard College, Columbia University Joun Day 
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To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisTORICAL REVIEW: 


My withers are unwrung. Mr. Day's first point is that Westermann was 
responsible, at least in part, for inconsistencies in abbreviation. Why was this 
fact not made clear in the Editor's Note to the Preface and a statement added 
that it would have been too costly to make all the necessary changes? 

When I wrote my review, jan offprint, given me by the author, of Wester- 
mann's original article was before me. The second word on the outer cover, which 
I enclose for your information, is Realenzyklopádie. Mr. Day’s concluding 
remarks seem to imply that he is not familiar with the German original. If he 
were, he would know that the proofreading of that article was impeccably done 
and that the accents and umlauts are there, all present and correct. 


Cornell University M. L. W. LAISTNER 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisTORICAL REVIEW: 


Many readers of this journal, including those, like myself, who applaud the 
more critical tone of recent reviews, will read Alfred Vagts’ review of Gordon 
A. Craig’s The Politics of the Prussian Army, 1640-1945 with regret. The Vagts 
review is narrow (criticism of Craig’s preoccupation with the “grosse Politik” of 
the army), pedantic (pointing to mistakes in “the minutiae of noble names and 
the like” as evidence that “factual errors” in the book “are not rare”), and unfair 
(criticism of Craig for his failure to use Gerhard Ritter’s volume on Goerdeler, a 
book which had not been published when Craig completed his history). Ritter 
himself regards the Craig study as Geschichte, not as a Geschichtserzahlung, a 
label which Vagts used disparagingly to describe this volume. Readers of this 
journal who desire a serious evaluation of the Craig study as history will do well 
to consult Ritter’s own highly competent and critical appreciation in the January, 
1956, number of the Journal of Central European Affairs, which rightly recog- 
nizes it as the product of years of work, an admirable seriousness of purpose, and 
a depth of thought which is as desirable as it is rare in this age of science, pseudo- 
science, and new witchcrafts. 


Tulane University Jonn L, Sveti 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisTORICAL REvIEw: 


I cannot help thinking Mr. Snell a bit vorschnell, precipitate, in his protest 
against my review of Craig’s book, finding in it evidence of “pseudo-science and 
new witchcrafts.” (How my late fatherly friend George Burr, the historian of 
witchcraft, would have enjoyed having black magic detected in me at last!) 
There will be better occasions, I trust, to make use of such grand condemnatory 
epithets than my modest and, as I thought, and still think, appreciative review. 


Sherman, Connecticut ALFRED VAGTS 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Histortcat Review: 


In the article entitled “A Survey of United States Historians, 1952,” by J. F. 
Wellemeyer, which appeared in the American Historical Review, January, 1956, 
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pp. 339-52, the author cited the following statistics: only 326 of the historians 
actively teaching in colleges and universities were women; y per cent of the 
graduate students and 40 per cent of the retired historians. The median age of 
women historians was 46, whereas that of men was 40. Women teaching in col- 
leges received a median salary $700 lower than men. “The low percentage of 
women in the profession may reflect their reluctance to enter it because of dis- 
crimination against them in the field,” 

Foreigners coming to our shores sometimes say that cultural traditions are 
being kept alive by women’s clubs rather than by men. This is a service, but 
where a woman has the ability to be a prominent historian, why should there be 
discrimination just because she is a woman? A young man starting on a career 
wants an even chance to show his ability and to compete for rewards, Women 
historians ask for the same equality of opportunity. Too many times, they are not 
even given a chance. How often do heads of departments, asked to recommend 
young scholars for beginning appointments, give names of promising young 
women as well as young men? Is there something about history, as compared 
with political science, languages, or natural sciences, that excludes competence 
on the basis of sex? There needs to be, first, a revolution in the minds of some 
men historians and, secondly, the opening of posts to women in men’s institutions 
before women historians will cease to feel discrimination and will enjoy an equal 
opportunity with men. 


Hunter College Brarrick F. HysLor 


Assistant Editor's Note 


The editor has kindly turned over this space to me for a few suggestions on 
technical matters. Future contributors to the Review will help the printing 
process enormously if they will heed the following, wherever applicable: (1) Type 
all manuscripts double space, with generous margins. (2) Send us the ribbon 
copy, use a legible ribbon (better than faintly legible, please), and keep a carbon 
copy for reference and in case of loss, (3) Type footnotes, double space, on sepa- 
rate sheets at the end of an article, (Don't worry; they will turn up in print at 
the bottoms of the appropriate pages!) The printer sets footnotes separately, in a 
smaller size type than the text; he has to read every mark, no matter how insig- 
nificant it may seem to you; and, considering the multilingual nature of most of 
your sources, this is no small feat. Give him a break! Spell out the first, as well 
as the last, names of the authors you cite, give accurate titles, insert in parentheses 
the place and date of publication, and the edition if not the first, cite volume 
numbers in roman numerals, use p. or pp. before page numbers unless preceded 
by a volume number. Give the depository where a manuscript collection is located 
and cite manuscripts consistently and in a way that will enable an interested 
searcher to find them. (4) Try to say what you mean the first time, but, if you 
must make a correction in galley proof, please do not add or delete a word or 
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phrase at the beginning of a long paragraph without compensating for it. Reset- 
ting is expensive, and subject to errors. \ 

Now, having admonished you—and only a few are truly guilty—I turn you 
over, chastened I hope, to my successor, Miss Nancy Hall Kane, By the time you 
see this, the forty-ninth issue of the Review to be subjected to my blue pencil, I 
shall be coping with new problems as associate editor of the University of Chicago 
Press, It will be a change and a challenge—but I'll miss you! 


CATHARINE SEYBOLD 


{Eprror’s Nore: And we will miss Miss Seybold.] 
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We Shall Gladly Teach* 


DEXTER PERKINS 


LARGE proportion of the members of the American Historical As- 
A sociation are college teachers. Yet in seventy-odd years of the history 
of this organization no presidential address has directly dealt with the central 
function of our profession. We have had committees to deal with the question 
of history in the schools; we have recently shown an acute awareness of the 
important fact that we have, over the long pull, become increasingly out of 
touch with secondary education and that something ought to be done about 
it. In the university world, as we face increasingly complex problems, we are 
perhaps more aware than we used to be of the significance of classroom ac- 
tivity in stimulating the young people of our land. But still the fact remains 
that no President of the Association has ever addressed himself directly to 
the problem of college teaching. I propose tonight to do this, 

It is not perhaps strange that things have been as they are. Like most 
people, we philosophize too little with regard to the profession which we have 
had the happiness to adopt. We are engaged in highly agreeable work—paid, 


* Presidential address read at the annual dinner of the American Historical Association, Shera- 
ton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, December 29, 1956. 
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as Carl Becker used to say, for doing precisely the thing which we most want 
to do. We occupy positions of some prestige in the societies in which we live. 
Though many of us carry heavier burdens than we ought to carry, from the 
standpoint of our intellectual growth, and have less time for meditation and 
reflection than we ought to have, we enjoy a certain freedom from routine 
that is immensely satisfying; we live for the most part in an atmosphere free 
from external constraints; and we are not subjected to the painful necessity, 
obvious in the case of the administrator or the businessman, of making sig- 
nificant day-to-day decisions on which the fortunes of others may depend. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that we do not ask ourselves, as often as we might, the 
central questions as to just what we intend to accomplish by our labors and, 
more specifically, how we are to view our function as teachers and make that 
function more effective. 

In answering these questions, or in trying to answer them, I intend to take 
no narrow view of the place of the historian. There are eminent men in our 
profession whose gifts do not lie in the classroom. There are certainly other 
ways of serving God than by talking to undergraduates, or even to graduates. 
There are values to be communicated artlessly as well as by taking thought. 
It is possible to do a big job in the world without ever asking why, to fire 
young men and young women by one’s gifts of enthusiasm, of industry, of 
inquiry, not so much purposefully as by the very force and range of one’s 
mind and character. Yet when all this is said, it still seems to me that we are 
under some compulsion to inquire whether, in this year of grace 1956, we 
have thought enough of the problem of teaching, of its social significance, 
and of the central concepts which ought to play a part in our instruction. 

The problem is particularly important at the present time. We know, in 
the first place, that the colleges are going to grow portentously in the course 
of the next decade. The Report of the Committee of Fifteen on the Graduate 
School of Today and Tomorrow, published by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, which I commend to your attention, estimates that the 
number of college students, now about 2.7 million, will reach 3.2 million by 
1960, and 6.4 million by 1970. To serve our present students, we have 190,000 
college teachers. If the present teacher-student ratio is to be maintained, we 
shall need 250,000 college teachers by 1960, and 495,000 by 1970. We have here 
an urgent problem that we must face and that, even with the best will in the 
world, we will have great difficulty in solving. 

In the second place, we shall have to admit (some of us reluctantly) that 
the trend in the American academic world is more and more vocational. This 
is not entirely to be deplored. The American college is one of the great 
mechanisms by which we maintain social fluidity, and social fluidity is one 
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of the deepest values of American life. The application of the scholarly atti- 
tude to problems outside the traditional and older disciplines is also one of 
the distinctive features—and one of the useful features—of our society. None- 
theless, a subject like history is in a somewhat exposed situation in this kind 
of educational world. Where its values are practical and immediate, they are 
likely to be appropriated by other disciplines; where they are more general, 
they may well be neglected or depreciated. We have seen a process of decline 
in classical studies; we have seen and are seeing such important branches of 
history as medieval history threatened; we may see the area of interest further 
narrowed. 

But there is a bigger reason than this why we should occupy ourselves 
with the problem of teaching. We have tended, as it seems to me, to exalt 
the written over the spoken word in the practice of our profession. Both 
carry their special messages, but for most of us the possibility of reaching 
large audiences through what we write is not great. Our best chance of 
making some impact on others will come through the influence we can exert 
in the classroom, through the enthusiasms we kindle, through the interests 
we arouse, through the wisdom that history teaches and that we can strive to 
disseminate. Here, as I see it, for all but the greatest and most imaginative 
scholar, is our greatest chance of usefulness, our largest hope. The young men 
and women who participate in our instruction are eager and anxious to learn 
from us; they are capable of benefiting by our multiplied historical experi- 
ence; they may be warmed by our personalities and fired with a generous 
view of life and a wider view of knowledge. Are we making the most of our 
opportunities? These questions 1 cannot fail to ask, nor can I fail to try to 
answer them. 

But let us not misunderstand one another. I intend, most certainly, no 
depreciation of what is called, sometimes a little exaggeratedly, productive 
scholarship. For the college teacher, instruction and research are both funda- 
mental. They ought not to be separated. There is no real dichotomy between 
them; they are two faces of the same problem. It should be clear, even to the 
most enthusiastic teacher, that research is, in some sense of the word, indis- 
pensable to the effective practice of his profession. We need to be ever- 
inquiring if we are to be effective teachers. It is easy to let our instruction 
degenerate into routine; to give the same lectures year after year, with the 
same stale jokes in the same context, with the same unexplored generaliza- 
tions drawn. from the same available secondary works, and with the same 
sometimes soporific effect upon the innocent victims of our instruction. To be 
worthy of our calling, we must possess, first of all, the instinct to go on learn- 
ing. When a teacher has ceased to ask questions, when he has ceased, in other 
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words, to cultivate the spirit of research, he has ceased to be effective. Many 
years ago Professor Robert Matteson Johnston of Harvard put the matter 
cogently in one of his seminars. He said of the classroom teacher that we learn 
by example in this world. A good teacher is an example of a man thinking, 
and somehow or other the example of a man thinking may, by the grace of 
God, communicate itself to some of those around him. Our subject is a vast 
one—since it concerns the totality of human experience, the vastest of all 
themes. Each of its parts, the intellectual life of man, his systems of economic 
and political organization, his religion, his arts, his science, and all the rest 
of it, is interrelated. We can never know enough to teach as we would like 
to teach. We must always be acquiring new insights, asking new questions. 
Furthermore, we are in grave danger of imprecision. It is, of course, the mark 
of a poor teacher that he never generalizes, that he confines himself to mere 
episode, mere narrative. But it is also the mark of a poor teacher if he general- 
izes wildly, with inadequate data. Research is the means by which we disci- 
pline ourselves, by which we make ourselves more careful, more accurate, 
and more profound. 

It is possible to go further. There is an intellectual excitement in the 
process of research that can be communicated to others. To make it clear that 
it is fun to learn, fun to explore, fun to “follow knowledge like a sinking 
star,” is to perform a service. In the complex world of today it has become 
more than ever necessary to penetrate deeper into the facts. Every practical 
question, as well as those not practical, is a question of scholarship. It ought 
to be interesting and challenging so to regard it. 

There is, then, no quarrel between the man who emphasizes teaching and 
the man who emphasizes research. But before we leave the latter subject, we 
may perhaps for a moment examine the question whether our present attitude 
toward research has not led us into some pitfalls and created for us some prob- 
lems. Scholars—such as we profess to be—ought to be imbued with the spirit 
of humility; and one of the questions that we may ask ourselves with propriety 
is whether, in our zeal for research, we have not lost, or may lose, or are in 
some danger of losing, the art of communication with large numbers of 
people by concentrating our attention on communicating—not always in a 
very attractive style—with a few people. What we write for each other is 
useful; it extends the boundaries of knowledge—sometimes—and it helps us 
to see old problems in a new light, or to discover new problems. We usually 
praise each other’s works in the historical reviews, and this is undoubtedly 
good for our collective egos. But is this enough? How able are we, I ask 
again, to communicate with an important audience? How far in the long run 
are we able to make our noble subject better understood in a big way? Is it not 
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significant that so many of the Pulitzer prizes in history and so many of the 
book-of-the-month club books on history are written by nonprofessional his- 
torians? Is it not significant that so many of us do not get beyond our doctor's 
theses and that these often require—or at least ought to have—extensive re- 
vision before publication? To do research supremely well might perhaps be 
enough satisfaction for any man. But, if we view the matter squarely, we see 
that there may well be a question whether our social contribution is every- 
thing that we would like to have it. 

There is another aspect to the question on which we may well reflect. We 
have often been told that advance in the natural sciences has owed much to 
plain natural curiosity. Research that has no practical relevance, that is per- 
haps only remotely related to the existing body of knowledge, that derives 
purely and simply from a desire to know more about the nature of the uni- 
verse, may lay the foundation for significant progress of a much more con- 
crete character. An abstract thinker like Einstein may, through his specula- 
tion, have an enormous influence upon the application of science to life. 
No fact about the natural world is so insignificant that it cannot conceivably 
be related to a broad pattern of profound value. Oftentimes, by analogy, we 
are told that all historical research is valuable, irrespective of its perceived 
implications. But is the analogy sound? Is it really true that, in our own field 
of history, one subject is just as important as another? Do we, in our grad- 
uate work, reflect sufficiently on the relationship of this or that particular 
field of research to the larger pattern of the past? Of course we need not, and 
should not, in our explorations, seek immediate utility. To do this would be 
to constrict and limit our field to an intolerable degree, to turn a universal 
discipline into a mere handmaiden of other subjects, especially those most 
immediately concerned with the contemporary world. But is it unreasonable 
to ask, when we undertake or suggest a piece of research, that it should 
bear some relationship to a broad pattern, that it should be more than an 
isolated intellectual adventure (appealing as that can be), that it should be 
also a contribution to some larger conception of the past? There is another 
way of saying the same thing. Some of the most fruitful research is often the 
asking of questions about matters with which we are already familiar (the 
age of Jackson, for instance, or the age of reform) in an attempt to develop 
new insights rather than to explore the hitherto unexplored. Such researches 
may or may not be wholly justified in terms of the interpretation which re- 
sults. But they are decidedly stimulating. They proceed, as pedestrian research 
usually does not, from a kind of intellectual audacity very far removed from 
the exhaustive interpretation of some subject which scarcely ties in with any 
broad conception of history. 
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We should do better, perhaps, if, in the direction of our students, we gave 
more consideration to the possibility of reinterpretation of fields already 
covered as compared with digging away at obscure facts, in an obscure area, 
in an obscure way. Do we really need to know, to borrow from Carl Becker, 
“whether Charles the Fat was at Ingelheim or Lustnau on July 1, 1887?” It 
is a fair question whether we do not sometimes kill the very spirit that we 
wish to foster, the spirit of exciting and excited inquiry into the past, by 
directing our students’ attention to matters which fail to challenge them and 
turn what ought to be a highly intellectual adventure into a dreary kind of 
grubbing. And by the time the victim has completed his study, he may have 
lost all sense of the grandeur and scope of history, and he may find it difficult 
to think in bold or even in general terms of the vast pageant of the past. 

Years ago, when I was an undergraduate at Harvard, the Reverend 
Samuel MacChord Crothers delivered an address to the honor students on 
what he called “The Retrospective Re-education of Doctors of Philosophy.” 
I have been unable to recapture this address. But the title itself suggests well 
enough what he was talking about. He was pleading for the large view, for 
the broad understanding of a subject, as compared with the intensive cultiva- 
tion of a small area. He was resting his case on the stock definition of a spe- 
cialist as a man who knows more and more about less and less. 

But let us return to the subject of teaching. We agree that the best teachers 
must also be scholars, that they must always be asking questions, always ex- 
panding, deepening, and broadening their own knowledge. We agree, I hope, 
that they must always be looking for insights as well as for new facts. But 
we are only at the beginning of our inquiry. How shall we make certain that 
they know how to teach, and what values are we to expect them to communi- 
cate? 

The answer to these questions lies on two levels. It involves, in the first 
place, a matter of selection and training. It involves, in the second place, the 
deeper values which give history its dignity and meaning. 

Is it not possible to improve our methods of preparation for a teaching 
career in history? Are we getting the right people? Are we training them in 
the right way? Are we fixing for them the right standards? 

There is certainly no easy answer to the first of these questions. Un- 
doubtedly, part of the problem is financial. We need more fellowships for 
graduate study in history; we need higher standards of compensation for our 
profession in general. But there is another facet to the matter. We cannot our- 
selves treat teaching casually, or as a mere interruption of something more 
important. The quality of our students will depend in no small degree upon 
the personal enthusiasm for our subject that we can communicate. The more 
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glow there is in our instruction, the more successfully will we recruit the 
teachers of the future. If our work is central to us, it will become central to 
them. We need, too, to be less obsessed than many of us are by grades 
acquired in the course of an undergraduate career. Some of the very ablest 
graduate students will turn out to have very unpromising undergraduate 
records, just as some of the top men in law or medical school will. Young 
men and young women mature at different speeds. They are not finished at 
commencement. Furthermore, some of those with the most formidable num- 
ber of “A's” may lack entirely the fundamental gift of communication or 
even a genuine “feel” for our subject. They may be mere prodigies of memory, 
without originality or that sympathetic attitude toward others which has so 
much to do with success in the classroom. Once a college student has had his 
enthusiasm aroused, he may show unexpected power and’ atone for de- 
ficiencies in his undergraduate career. But the dull dog who thinks only in 
terms of marks and attained them without much else to commend him is 
very likely beyond redemption. We need to think more of the total personality 
and less of the score sheet and the aptitude test in selecting and encouraging 
our graduate students. 

After we get our graduate students, what then? Can we not in the first 
place pay a little more attention to teaching in our training for the doctorate? 
As matters stand, we often give candidates for the Ph.D. an opportunity to 
earn a little money on the side by classroom instruction. And then, too often, 
we forget all about them and leave them completely on their own. They de- 
serve better of us than this. They deserve to be watched, to be improved, to 
be understood and evaluated. 

On the lowest level the problem is a technical one, There are a few things 
to be learned, no doubt, with regard to method. To speak slowly, and so 
-that you can be heard; to make the big facts stand out from the subordinate 
ones, in other words, to develop the gift of emphasis; to avoid ponderosity 
and flippancy alike; to talk, not to read; to present a subject as a related whole 
—these and similar matters are no doubt worth a little attention. Errors with 
regard to them can be pointed out effectively, if we take the trouble to visit 
the classes of our graduate students and see what it is they are doing wrong. 

But there is a deeper aspect to teaching. Students must be made to feel 
that this work is not merely an honorable way of finding the funds for their 
graduate education, but that it has central significance, that the success they 
have in it will have something to do with the recommendations we give them 
and with their professional success. We must genuinely know what they are 
like and be able to answer with positiveness and, it is to be hoped, with en- 
thusiasm when we are asked about them for jobs. Let us make an end of this 
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miserable matter of recommending for teaching positions young men and 
young women of whose capacities as teachers we have little exact knowledge 
and who, whatever their learning, lack the gifts required of them in our noble 
calling. 

I would, as a matter of fact, go further. For every promising graduate stu- 
dent, it seems to me, the preparation of a lecture, or a series of lectures, should 
be a part of training. 1 do not mean a highly specialized report such as we 
get in some of our seminars; I mean a lecture of the kind that he will have to 
give when he enters the world of teaching. The best of the graduate students 
ought to have a chance at the undergraduates. If this is not feasible, then there 
might well be a graduate seminar in which the participants lecture to one 
another, with subjects of the scope they will present in the classroom. It would 
do no harm, either, if they learned to conduct a discussion and demonstrated 
their ability to conduct such a discussion in a stimulating manner, indicating 
that they had grasped the essentials of a significant problem in a way that 
showed real insight. 

This brings us to the general examination. The idea of the general ex- 
amination is, in my view, highly meritorious. Here, indeed, is a kind of pro- 
vision for a wide range of knowledge, as compared with the intensive culti- 
vation of a small field. There are, however, some criticisms to be made of it. 
One is that it sets an exaggerated value on memory alone, on the ability to 
memorize large bodies of facts and present them to an admiring audience 
in a relatively brief space of time. After all, a well-trained person is under no 
very great difficulty in getting more and more facts as he goes along. Of 
course the power, the capacity, to absorb and retain is valuable. But let us not 
rate it too highly. "There is plenty of time ahead in which to learn. And there 
are some students who show up badly in an examination which seems to 
them crucial, but who have very great merits indeed. At any rate, let us not 
think that a man ought to be judged on this one test. There are many quali- 
ties that go to make a successful teacher besides memory. Enthusiasm, in- 
sight, the humane spirit—all these are essential. 

If we think of the general examination in terms of teaching, there are 
perhaps other criticisms that will occur to us. Should the fields chosen not be 
integrated in some degree with what are the most likely teaching programs 
for the candidate? Should they not sometimes (and oftener than they do) fall 
outside the field of history? Is it possible, for example, for a man to teach 
American history well if he has not had a good grounding in economics? Is it 
not desirable, in connection with work for the degree, to have every can- 
didate familiarize himself with the philosophy of history? It is not that 
Brooks Adams in The Law of Civilization and Decay, or Spengler with his 
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demoniac worship of power, or Croce with his inveterate relativism have any 
of them reached the ultimate in historical speculation. But is it not particularly 
worth while to bring students into contact with men who have thought in 
broad terms with regard to the significance of historical materials? 

Finally, with regard to our technical problems, should we not revise the 
work for the master's degree and make that degree more meaningful in terms 
of capacity to teach? We shall, in all likelihood, not be able to supply the 
market with Ph.D.s of sufficient numbers and high quality. Should we not 
give some thought to a master's program directly related to instruction at the 
college level? 

And now we come to the ultimate problem which transcends all questions 
of method. How is the historical scholar to be both broad and deep? How is he 
to maintain standards of precision, of exactitude, of faithfulness to the spirit 
of research, and at the same time spread himself over a large range? What is 
he to do in a world in which the body of historical literature is continually 
accumulating at an awesome rate? What is he to do, particularly if he is an 
American historian in the modern field, in a world in which important 
political transactions are carried on over the telephone, in which international 
dealings are frequently on a verbal basis, in which the records of business 
concerns are portentously voluminous, in which the mass of the data grows 
and grows? How is he at the same time to be “definitive” and to keep his 
eye on the large and fertilizing conceptions which make history both interest- 
ing and valuable? 

The answer to this question, as I see it, is something like this. We cannot 
teach any broad course to undergraduates and live up to the standard of 
precise scholarship which we would wish to attain and for which we must 
strive. But what we can do, and what we should be trying to do, is to set a 
pattern with regard to the past that has value for young men and young 
women. It is for us a cardinal responsibility to find that pattern; it will be one' 
thing for one teacher and something else for another—but some Weltan- 
schauung, some fundamental intellectual and moral attitude, that we must 
have. For history is in the last analysis a point of view; and the undergradu- 
ates who listen to us, long after they have forgotten the facts we communicated 
to them, will remember the point of view. 

I venture, therefore, in what follows, to illustrate this general theme. I do 
so not in the spirit of one who lays down the law but in the spirit of one who 
makes some suggestions that may be of use to others. And my illustrations 
will, of course, be chiefly drawn from that American history which I know 
best. 

Now the first thing to be stressed, it seems to me, is that we shall do less 
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than justice to our subject if we think of it in the narrow terms of its practical 
usefulness in solving the problems of the present. History is useful in this 
sense, and we have certainly no reason to be ashamed of this fact. There is 
scarcely another discipline, even the sciences, that is not enriched and deep- 
ened and better adapted to the handling of a contemporary issue by some 
study of the past. There is more recognition of this fact than there used to be, 
The best political scientists are steeped in the historical study of American 
institutions. The best economists know full well that they cannot grapple 
with the problem of deflation or reflation, or of wages and prices, without 
some thorough grounding in the years that are gone. The best students of 
international relations—at least so 1 hope—realize that you cannot understand 
American foreign policy if you understand only the last ten minutes of it or 
fail to pay regard to the complex of ideas and habits and institutions that have 
helped to form the international mores of the American people. If our subject 
has been captured by others, and more and more used by others, this is oc- 
casion for rejoicing rather than jealousy. 

But we cannot conceive of history in these narrowly empirical terms. To 
do so not only would leave no important place for the medievalist, or the 
classicist, or the student of the age of rationalism, to choose just a few ex- 
amples, but would be—and this is far more important—a gross perversion of 
the very heart of our calling. We—and we alone with the philosophers—still 
place our faith in, and rest our profession on, the ancient Latin maxim, “hu- 
mani nihil a me alienum puto.” We alone, and the philosophers, must assert 
in an age of increasing specialization the majestic doctrine that it is man’s duty 
to know and inquire with regard to everything that concerns him. We alone, 
with the philosophers, have an opportunity to communicate to our students that 
sense of excitement which comes from the very broadest view of human activity. 

It is difficult, to be sure, to reconcile this view with the tendency toward 
segmentation that exhibits itself in academic programs, so far as departments 
of history are concerned. But the opportunity is there. Take, for example, the 
field of diplomatic history. This field has been largely concerned with the 
documents, in the narrow sense of the term. But surely more can be made of 
it. In the last fifty years the study of the past has been much enriched by the 
changing fashions of our times. Economic history has followed on political 
history, social history on economic history, intellectual history on social history. 
Surely it is time for the historians of foreign policy—and there should certainly 
be such—to refresh and invigorate and enlarge their narrative by giving it a 
broader focus. How can we talk of the events of the 1930’s without giving 
more emphasis than we have given to the great depression, and how can we 
talk of the diplomacy of the 1950’s without relating it to the economic changes 
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of the last two decades? How can we discuss the isolationism of the nine- 
teenth century without relating it to the field of ideas? How can we discuss 
intelligently the diplomatic relations of the United States with Great Britain 
unless we understand the cultural complexes that have tended to unite—or 
divide—the two nations? How can we deal intelligently with the questions of 
the Orient unless we try to get some insight into the Oriental way of thought? 
The opportunity lies ready for the next generation to rewrite the diplomatic 
history of the United States in broader and more meaningful terms than ever 
before. And what could be said of diplomatic history can most certainly be 
said of political history, which, I venture to hope, will receive increasing at- 
tention in a fresher and broader context. 

There is, conceivably, another aspect to this question of breadth. All ap- 
proaches to history are interesting to someone. But do we, in our course offer- 
ings, put enough weight on the history of specific periods, treating these 
periods from a broad and varied point of view, with emphasis on their numer- 
ous aspects? And, if we were to do this, should we not see to it that the aspects 
of a specific period which have the deepest significance should receive the 
major attention? I once knew a teacher who gave a course in the Renaissance 
and devoted his major attention to the political rivalries of the Italian city- 
states. He might, it seems to me, have better placed the emphasis on the 
extraordinary artistic efflorescence of the period and tried to give to his stu- 
dents a deeper sense of the beautiful. In medieval history is not the central 
problem to make vivid the development of that majestic church of which 
Macaulay said: “She may still exist in undiminished vigor when some traveller 
from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on a 
broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of Saint Paul's.” Might we 
not, in general, make more of an effort than we generally do to seize the spirit 
of an epoch and come to grips with the hypotheses and assumptions by which 
it lived? 

One of the major problems of successful teaching, I suspect, lies in the 
power with which the teacher is able to portray human personality. It may 
well be that there have been writers and academics who have inordinately 
stressed the personal. We can hardly be subscribers, like Carlyle, to the great 
man theory of history. Even the largest figures have to be understood in a 
context which far transcends their individual aspirations, ambitions, and 
capacities. But if we must not exaggerate the role of the individual, so we 
must not minimize it or forget that the decisions made by presidents and 
prime ministers and generals may actually alter the historical trend—as very 
likely did President Truman’s decision to go into Korea in 1950. On the 
whole, as it seems to me, the trend of our modern historical research runs in 
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the direction of depersonalizing history and reducing the role of the central 
figures. Social history represented—and represents—an immense broadening 
of our knowledge, and we owe a debt of gratitude to the men who pioneered 
in the field. But there is always the danger that, in thinking in terms of social 
forces, the role of the individual will become blurred and that for living, 
breathing human beings we shall substitute a list of names of the relatively 
obscure. The peril is equally great in intellectual history. The discovery of a 
new idea is always worth while, but it is necessary to ask just how much the 
new idea really mattered. We do not want to spend too much time on the 
trivial, merely because it happens to be novel. And we do not want the actors 
on the great stage of the world to be submerged by forces and ideas, The 
average man is intensely personal; therefore let us be sure that there are 
people in history. Let us make them live; let us share their triumphs and 
frustrations; let us know them. History is a kind of introduction to more 
interesting people than we can possibly meet in our restricted lives; let us 
not neglect the opportunity. Let us get to know Abraham Lincoln or Des- 
cartes or Julius Caesar at least as well as we know some of our day-to-day 
acquaintances. 

But there is more to the matter than that. It is not wise to moralize too 
long or too often in the classroom. There is a sound instinct in undergraduates 
to react against moral attitudinizing. But is it necessary on that account to 
ignore the majestic example set by some of the great figures of our history, or 
all history? Shall we not properly dramatize and honor the burly German 
who stood before the emperor at the Diet of Worms and, when pressed as to 
his beliefs, declared: “Here stand I; I cannot otherwise”? Can we properly 
describe Washington without laying some of the emphasis on the unshakable 
sense of duty, on the undaunted tenacity with which he faced his problems? 
Is it not worth while (and encouraging, too) to note of him, as Jefferson 
said, that, if his mental qualities were decidedly not of the first order, he yet 
attained enormous wisdom, that he was perhaps, as Lecky said of him, “of 
all the great men in history the most invariably judicious” because he had the 
gift of consultation, of weighing and harmonizing conflicting opinions? Is it 
not possible that some of our students may learn something from his example 
and that they will order their lives better if they truly catch the feeling of his 
wisdom? Is it possible to live with Lincoln, as we American historians must 
live, without underlining and gaining some inspiration from his immense 
humility? “With malice toward none, with charity for all,” run the words 
of the second inaugural. “I do not allow myself to suppose that either the 
convention or the League [the National Union] have concluded to decide that 
I am either the greatest or best man in America, but rather they have con- 
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cluded that it is not best to swap horses while crossing the river.” May we not 
learn from such expressions as these that humility is not weakness and that 
pride is not strength? Is it not possible to communicate this feeling to some of 
those we teach, to their own advantage and to their own growth? 

As a matter of fact, our training and, too often, our intellectual habit lead 
us to analyze away the qualities that have made some of the great figures of 
the past leaders in their own time. We dissect and criticize—we, the little ones 
—but too rarely do we strive, in our interpretation of the past, to catch the 
authentic quality in the lives of the dominating figures of a by-gone era that 
warmed men’s hearts and fired their minds. Let us look for a moment at 
Woodrow Wilson. He was often obstinate; he was sometimes intoxicated 
with his own verbosity; his sense of righteousness often became self-righteous- 
ness; his moral intensity became cloying; and there is an immense tragedy 
in the close of his political career. All these things can and must be said. But 
none of them explains the impact that Woodrow Wilson had on his own 
generation; none of them helps us to see why it was that so many men fol- 
lowed him, none of them helps us to measure his influence. Only those who 
lived as adults through the war of 1917-18 can realize just what his leadership 
meant; and if, in the days ahead, the American people come to take a wider 
view of their world responsibility than they did in r919 and 1920, part of the 
honor and the glory, it can be demonstrated, is due to the Wilsonian example. 

I press this point further. It is not only in the assumption of a wider role 
for America in international affairs that Wilson belongs to the wave of the 
future. He framed for himself a conception of the presidency that has an 
abiding vitality and even more relevance today than it had forty years ago; 
he spoke for the rising nationalities of the world and for a mitigation of the 
imperial impulse; he set his stamp on the practice of open diplomacy which, 
whether we like it or not, has become the necessary apparatus of the demo- 
cratic state; in his views on the tariff and the currency he was one who looked 
toward our own age. Despite his crotchets, he deserves more admiration than 
he has usually received and more remembrance than he sometimes com- 
mands, 

But it is not only through the vivid influence and example of personality 
that we can make our students see history as an attitude toward life that 
ought to be fruitful and helpful. Take another matter, the dangerous prone- 
ness of the man in the street to form shallow and partisan judgments on 
current matters on the basis of assumptions that cannot be either proved or 
wholly disproved. We have suffered in the past from such judgments: “World 
_ War I was a great mistake,” “we lost China,” “we fought the Second World 
War only to get into a greater mess than ever,” and so on. This is the kind 
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of opinion we ought never to permit ourselves to utter, and for reasons closely 
connected with the very marrow of our subject. It is to be freely admitted that 
the revisionist school of diplomatic historians can perform, and have per- 
formed, a not inconsiderable service. By challenging conventional assump- 
tions, by demanding new light on the facts, even by highly subjective in- 
terpretations of the facts, they stimulate discussion and quicken the sense of 
scholarly responsibility in the rest of us. But it does not seem unfair to say 
that in another sense they sometimes perform a fundamental disservice to 
their profession and to those whom they teach. The disservice is this. Human 
events are immensely complicated; the lines of cause and effect are in many 
cases very difficult to trace; and in matters into which so many elements 
enter, as in foreign policy, we should beware of that kind of dogmatism which 
writes history in terms of hypothesis and which assumes a kind of prescience 
with regard to what would have happened if some other course had been 
followed than that which was followed. We should, as the Second World 
War recedes into the distance, try—more conscientiously than we have done 
—to understand the motives and assumptions of those who described them- 
selves as isolationists as well as the motives and assumptions of those who 
took a contrary view; but we should be careful to make it clear that no finality 
can possibly attach to the thesis that we would have been better off outside 
the struggle than in. Things were as they were; they were because the mass 
of the American people came to believe (not unreasonably) that Hitler and 
Tojo posed a definite threat to the future security of the United States, and 
of its place in the world; and in this, as in other matters, it is wise to remem- 
ber that there is some truth in the saying that “die Weltgeschichte ist das 
Weltgericht.” It is more important to understand the reasons why we acted 
as we did than it is to speculate on what might have been if we had acted 
differently. What a boon it would be if, taking heed from this principle and 
instructed by our knowledge, the ordinary man paid less attention than 
he sometimes does to the self-interested interpretations of the past used to 
promote the fortunes of a party or an individual! 

What I have just:said with regard to the Second World War raises a larger 
question. Are we, as teachers, to affirm or to question? Is our function to 
arouse doubt, to foster the critical attitude; or is it to set some positive stand- 
ard of thought and action? If one puts the matter in more philosophic terms, 
is it true that the world suffers more from those who believe too little than 
from those who believe too much and believe what cannot be proved? Is 
skepticism corrosive and faith sustaining? Or is skepticism the necessary prel- 
ude to clarified thought and action, and is faith sometimes a blinding in- 
fluence on conduct? The answer to these questions will be given by each 
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individual according to his temperament. But perhaps we can make some 
little headway in dealing with it. Young people feel the need for affirmation, 
and yet they should be made to re-examine their own postulates. Can we not, 
in our teaching, distinguish between the things that can be safely affirmed 
and the things that ought not to be affirmed? We can take positive stands on 
some matters that admit of prudent generalization. We can say, for example, 
that the Eighteenth Amendment was a failure, and a ghastly failure at that; 
we can indicate that much of the New Deal has been right in the sense that 
it has attained widespread popular acceptance, has been assimilated into the 
American way of life, and has been accepted—and in some respects even 
extended—by American conservatives. We can say, to choose an example 
more remote in time, that the Specie Circular had some very unfortunate 
consequences. But we cannot make dogmatic judgments on questions which 
are highly complex and which involve assumptions insusceptible of proof. 
We cannot, for example, assert that the country would have been ruined if 
William Jennings Bryan had been elected in 1896, or that the history of the 
world would have been changed had we entered the League, or that it was 
a mistake to intervene in Korea. We should illustrate in our teaching the 
difference between certainty and uncertainty, and the need of both forthe 
well-balanced mind. Let us not shrink from affirmation where affirmation is 
possible, but let us recognize the limits of affirmation as well. 

Closely connected with what I have been trying to say is the matter of 
seeing many sides. One must remember, however, that there are two sides 
to the question of seeing many sides. Much of the effective work of the world 
is done by men of strong feeling who move toward their goals without too 
much analysis of the pros and cons of conduct. Much is accomplished by 
men of power who reckon little of the social consequences of their action. 
But it is, it seems to me, more consistent with the spirit of our profession— 
indeed fundamental—that we should maintain a kind of intellectual and 
moral balance in our instruction. The function of the mind is to temper, to 
direct, to moderate, and to elevate the natural instincts and passions of 
mankind. If we believe at all in the rule of intelligence, then we must seek 
to understand divergent points of view and to chasten selfishness and un- 
regulated feeling with reason and some objective criterion of the public good. 
The spirit of learning was never better described than by Woodrow Wilson 
in an address delivered to the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa in 1909. 
It consists, to paraphrase him, in a preference for the non-partisan point of 
view, in the ability to look at the essentials rather than stick to the letter of 
the reasoning, in the kind of detachment that eliminates from the account 
personal considerations of mood or class and relates itself to carefully thought- 
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out and disinterested ends. In arriving at some such attitude, it is by no means 
to be supposed that we come to nothing but a pallid neutrality. It is an error, 
and a gross one, to imagine that what scholarship demands of us is no opinion 
at all. As one of the greatest of our past presidents insisted, to come to no 
conclusion is to come to a very dangerous and antisocial conclusion, to a kind 
of historical nihilism. Our students do not want this. What they want, and 
what they will profit by, is to see us turn a question about in our minds, going 
over its complexities and varied points of view, and then to see us come to a 
decision informed by knowledge and based on considerations that can be 
recognized as rational. They want, too, to see us approach a great public 
question in a spirit of what we deem to be disinterested consideration for 
the public good. And, if we do this with regard to the problems of the past, 
we will help them to do the same with regard to the problems of the present. 

This kind of intellectual and moral balance can be illustrated in many 
ways, and with regard to many matters. Take, for example, the operation of 
our business system. In the course of the last two or three historical genera- 
tions, workers in the field of American history have been, on the whole, 
highly critical of the business classes. The fact is understandable. The selfish- 
ness and ruthlessness of the business struggle as it unfolded itself in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, the resistance of large elements of the business 
classes to the most necessary reforms, their invocation of legal process to arrest 
or delay these reforms, the failure of many of the leaders of the business world 
to understand even the most elementary principles of the economy under 
which they were operating, and, above all, the dramatic collapse of 1929, all 
contributed to a very unfavorable view among scholars of the role of the 
capitalist in American society. But, in reviewing these and other facts of the 
same kind, our historians have often underrated the essential, the fundamental 
contribution of the capitalist. The actual management of our vast industrial 
machine is a task that calls for very high qualities, and they are not the quali- 
ties usually associated with the academic mind. The ability to make decisions, 
the ability to organize a hierarchy of administrative talent, the ability to 
harness the energies of others in the most productive way, the willingness to 
takes chances, the quality of confidence and faith in the future, these are some 
of the things that are necessary to the operation of our system; and they are 
most surely to be found in the higher ranks of business. So long as we have 
the kind of social and economic order that we have, and so long as we can 
justly say that this order has played its part in producing the most prosperous 
society that the world has ever known, we shall do well not to denigrate in 
generalized terms our business leaders. And there is more than this to be 
said. In this, as in other matters, we are often the victims of the past which 
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we study. Is it not true that the newer generation in the business field ap- 
proaches the problems of society with a more enlightened and a broader view 
than that which prevailed three decades ago? The great depression was a 
profound educational experience. Its lessons were assimilated, at least in part, 
not only by academicians but by those who play a more active role in the 
management of the economy. 

Let me make another point. No trained historian can possibly put himself 
in the position of a thick-and-thin exponent of the static. If there is one thing 
clearer than another, it is that change is the law of life, one of the deepest and 
most inevitable of all human phenomena. We shall all of us live more happily 
if we accept its inevitability. And we ought to help our students to do so, to 
think of social change not in terms of apprehension or of indignation but 
coolly and constructively, applying intellectual and not emotional criteria to 
the problems of social adjustment, weighing the advantages and disad- 
vantages of this or that measure, but recognizing at the same time that it is 
rarely possible to cling devotedly to the status quo. We have our choice, as 
all history teaches, between the gradual reconciliation of the old and the new 
and those more violent processes which destroy much that is good along with 
much that is evil. 

Just as we accept the inevitability of change, so we ought to seek to under- 
stand the values of a society that is past. In an increasingly secular age one of 
the major values of medieval history must lie in a clearer understanding of 
the great church that flourished in the days of Anselm and Aquinas and still 
exercises its mighty and pervasive influence over the lives of men. The com- 
fort of faith, the hope of happiness in the world to come, the emphasis on 
moral rather than on material values, these are all things we should seek to 
appreciate. For they live on in a world in which preoccupation with social im- 
provement and economic progress often crowds out some of the deepest 
sources of strength for the individual. 

Nor need we uncritically identify change with progress. Take, for instance, 
a more current problem, the problem of imperialism. In the world of today, 
the tide runs strongly against the domination of one society by another. Ab- 
stractly speaking, this is easy to understand. Does not our own Declaration 
of Independence declare that “governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed”? But the question may be looked at differently. Is 
self-government inevitably—in all cases and in all lands—in the interest, ob- 
jectively conceived, of the peoples concerned? Are all peoples capable of self- 
rule; or, on the other hand, does independence, in many parts of the world, 
mean the domination of the societies concerned by a narrow and selfish 
oligarchy, less occupied with the welfare of the masses than an external 
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regime might be? Is it not the case that imperialism, now a term of reproach, 
has provided the basis of order and stability which permitted the importation 
of foreign capital, put technical abilities at the service of the populations con- 
cerned, and provided internal improvement and growth which laid the basis 
for a more widely diffused prosperity? Was not our forty-odd years’ occupa- 
tion of the Philippines an illustration of this principle? Did not the British 
rule in India lay the basis for more successful self-government than would 
have arisen spontaneously in that vast subcontinent? And is it necessarily 
a gain today if the less mature nations of the world sweat material prog- 
ress out of the labor of the masses, throw off tutelage, deal harshly with the 
foreign capital that has made or would make development possible, and insist 
upon proceeding on their own? We shall have to wait a long time before we 
know surely whether this is progress or retrogression. 

In judging any age, whether of centuries ago or our own, we need to 
strike—as scholars—a proper balance between liberalism and conservatism. 
The essence of the former point of view, as I see it, lies in a humane desire 
to see the improvement of the social order, in a generous view of the capacities 
of human nature, in a critical attitude toward authority and dogma, in a wise, 
though restrained, hope in the possibility of making the world a little better 
place, in a belief in the dignity of human effort. The essence of conservatism, 
as it appears to me, lies in the spirit which insists upon a careful and critical 
examination of any proposal of change, takes account of the intransigence 
and capacity for evil of the human species, recognizes the difficult tactical 
problems involved in any project of reform, and understands that there are 
values to be preserved in any healthy society, as well as new values to be 
gained. Whatever history we teach, we can give due weight to both these 
points of view. And, if we do so, we shall produce neither cynics nor vision- 
aries but well-balanced citizens. 

And now let me go back to recapitulate what I have been trying to say 
this evening. I believe that the greatest challenge confronting historians today 
is the challenge of the classroom. To meet it we shall have to give to teaching 
a higher place in our scale of values than we do today. We shall have to select 
our students more definitely with this end in view; we shall have to give them 
an opportunity to exercise their capacities in this regard; we shall have to 
reward them adequately for their performance. And—it goes without saying 
—we shall ourselves have to be the best teachers that we know how to be, 
the most humane, the most sympathetic, the most dedicated. 

And what we teach will be more than knowledge. Knowledge we must 
have, and have in growing measure—the fruit of an ever-exploring mind, the 
product of a restlessly inquiring spirit. But, in addition, we shall be influential 
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in proportion as we think about the values that we wish to communicate as 
well as about the facts that we wish to communicate. We must make the past 
more vivid and the quality of man's adventure more deeply understood; we 
must interpret the past broadly, in the spirit of a man to whom nothing human 
is alien; we need not be afraid to speak of moral values, to be sensitive and 
compassionate, or to exalt wisdom and goodness; we must set the example of a 
sound intellectual and moral balance, of a broad view of human values; we 
'must make the processes of the mind in seeking truth so fair, so understand- 
ing of various opinions, and yet so clear that they will command respect and 
deserve imitation. And, if we do these things, the classroom will be more than 
a lecture place, more than a preparation for examinations, and more than 
the medium for communicating facts that will soon be forgotten; it will be 
an abiding influence in the life of the great nation to which we belong and 


a source of light to the generations that sit at our feet. It will be a vital part of 
life itself, 
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- Hamilton’s Notes in His Pay Book of the 
New York State Artillery Company* 
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AUGUST of 1776 was a busy month for Alexander Hamilton. Five months 
earlier he had been appointed by the New York Provincial Congress Captain 
of the Artillery Company of that Colony.* This company existed, however, 
only on paper. It was Hamilton's duty to find, enlist, and equip his men, 
drill them daily in the Fields, and solve all the problems involved in the or- 
ganization and training of a new unit. 

Such a task needed to be performed quickly. The Revolution had entered 
a serious phase, and General Howe's next step was anticipated with fore- 
boding by the leaders of the patriots. However, making well-trained gunners 
out of undisciplined, enthusiastic volunteers was difficult and time-consuming 
work. And Hamilton was then only twenty-one years of age.® 

Yet, with all his work and worries, Hamilton found time not only to ful- 
fill his military duties successfully but also to continue by his own efforts the 
studies which had been interrupted at King’s College. He read a number of 
significant books and encyclopedias and kept careful notes on most of them. 
Thus, in the empty space of his Company’s Pay Book, he kept about 112 pages 


* The author of this paper wishes to acknowledge the kindnesses extended by Dr. David C, 
Mearns, Chief of the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress, and the librarians of the 
Division, in the examination of the Alexander Hamilton manuscripts. 

1 Berthold Fernow, ed., Documents Relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York 
(Albany, N. Y., 1887), XV, 84. 

2 Alexander Hamilton to the Provisional Congress of New York, May 26, July 26, and August, 
1776, in Henry Cabot Lodge, ed., The Works of Alexander Hamilton (New York, 1886), VU, 
473-76; this work hereafter cited as Works (Lodge). For the few biographical data included in 
this paper see the Alexander Hamilton Collection in the Manuscripts Division of the Library of 
Congress. See also any of the less unbiased biographies of Alexander Hamilton, or those where 
prejudice at least stems from family relationship rather than political attitudes, such as John 
Church Hamilton, The Life of Alexander Hamilton (New York, 1840); his Life of Alexander 
Hamilton, A History of the Republic of the United States of America as Traced in His Writings 
and in Those of His Contemporaries (Boston, 1879); Allan McLane Hamilton, The Intimate Life 
of Alexander Hamilton (New York, 1810). 

3 Until the appearance of Harold Larson’s “Alexander Hamilton: The Fact and Fiction of His 
Early Years,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3d Ser., IX (April, 1952), 139-51, the year 1757 had 
been conventionally accepted as Hamilton's birth date. Since no official records of his birth have 
been found, the controversy around Hamilton’s age had been settled, in a manner, on the basis of 
Hamilton’s own statement in Alexander Hamilton to Alexander Hamilton [in Scotland], Albany, 
N. Y., May 2, 1797, in Works (Lodge), VIII, 463. There Hamilton implies the year 1757 or 1756 
as his birth date. After the documentary evidence, however, presented in the above study by 
Larson, it seems proper to correct Hamilton’s year of birth from 1757 to 1755. See also William 
and Mary Quarterly, 3d Ser., XII (April, 1955), 330-32. 
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of notes, the study of which shows that they constitute only part of a greater 
body of notes, now probably lost.* 

The existence of this Pay Book has been known to scholars since 1850, 
when John Church Hamilton published the works of his father and, in two 
pages, gave a “specimen”—and a poor one indeed—of the notes.* Since then, 
several authors have mentioned or used these two pages, but very few have 
had the curiosity to examine the manuscript itself, and perhaps no one has 
ever attempted to make an analytical study of the entire body of the notes.*. 
The fact that they could not be classified as belonging to the principal 
writings of Hamilton, that they were the work of a young man, and that they 
looked like school exercises made such material quite unattractive to the 
students of Hamilton's life. Close examination, however, shows how richly 
they deserve annotated study. They not only reveal how early Hamilton de- 
veloped his interest in economics and statesmanship but also shed light on 
the scholastic background of the man. More important, perhaps, they disclose 
ideas that recur years later in several of his important papers. Here concealed 
in the official garb of military accounts is a long-neglected source for the 
thinking of a young man during his formative years. 

The Pay Book itself” is not impressive, the size being 714x6% inches. The 
covering title page, written in flowery eighteenth-century calligraphy by 
Hamilton himself, reads as follows: “New York, August 31, 1776. Pay Book 
of the State Company of Artillery Commanded by Alexander Hamilton.” It 
is paged both by Hamilton and by another hand.* The latter designated the 
manuscript's first page as “p. 129” and continued with successive numbers, 
marking only the right-hand pages, those to the left being unnumbered.? 


4 Clear internal evidence of the precise period when Hamilton made these notes is lacking. 
The uniformity of ink and calligraphy throughout the document suggests that the notes were 
written continuously during a short period, and not at interrupted intervals, Differences, if any, 
between entries on the Company’s financial matters and the notes from readings are very small. 
One should not entirely exclude, however, the possibility that the notes may have been made a 
little later, after 1776 and before 1779; for in the fall of 1779, Hamilton wrote his well-known 
letter on the National Bank, in which he seems to have used these notes (see below). A chemical 
analysis of the ink of a document approximately 180 years old offers, unfortunately, wide margin 
of error and fails to date it exactly. If one excludes, however, the year 1776, which appears on 
the Pay Book, then a possible date might be the year 1779, when Hamilton’s military duties at 
Morristown allowed him more leisure for reading. 

5 John C. Hamilton, ed., The Works of Alexander Hamilton (New York, 1850), I, 4-5; this 
work hereafter cited as Works (J. C. Hamilton). 

$ The author of this paper has prepared an edited study of these notes. 

7 Now among the manuscripts of the Alexander Hamilton Collection in the Manuscripts Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress. 

8 The difference in handwriting from that of Hamilton in most of the numbers and in the 
letter “p” preceding them, as well as the use of darker ink, indicate that another hand, in a much 
later period, perhaps during the first half of the nineteenth century, made a more complete paging. 

8 This is the paging used in the present study; but for the convenience of this analysis, the left- 
hand pages will be numbered with the number of the previous page plus the letter A, i.e., the 
page that follows MS p. 140 will be MS p. 140A. 
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Hamilton, on the other hand, followed the customary way of paging in book- 
keeping, placing the same number on both left and right pages.*® The first 
part of the Pay Book contains various accounts of the Artillery Company, and 
the actual notes appear in the back part. 

From the point of view of the material included, these notes can be clearly 
classified into five categories: first, those involving economic analysis of sev- 
eral countries; second, those on various other economic subjects; third, those 
on “political arithmetic,” concerning problems of population related to those 
of government; fourth, extracts from classical authors; and finally, jottings on 
miscellaneous subjects. 

In the first category, one finds notes on a wide range of countries and 
geographic areas covering most of the world.** In analyzing them, one ob- 
serves that a certain pattern has been applied to almost all the regions. At the 
beginning comes a brief statement about the geographic location and size of 
the country, and then the following topics are explained: natural resources 
and products, principal cities and their economic significance, trade, and 
commercial relations of the country. Often discussed are the country's policies 
on commerce and manufactures and the rate of exchange between local and 
foreign currency. Although certain of these topics occasionally are omitted, 
the pattern as a whole remains unchanged. 

The notes in this first category, though very enlightening in general, were 
designed to meet an individual's needs rather than to offer information to an 
average reader. The uniformity of content and expression, moreover, shows 
them all to be from the same source. Although the Pay Book contains no 
source reference, its identification is not very difficult. The kind of informa- 


10 After leaving the first thirteen pages unnumbered, Hamilton designated the next two oppos- 
ing MS pp. 135A and 136 as “p. 1,” MS p. 136A and 137 as “p. 2”; and he continued the num- 
bering in the same manner up to “p. 97,” which are numbered MS pp. 228A and 229. The notes 
run from MS p. 227 to MS p. 282. It is unfortunate that Hamilton did not page the whole manu- 
script. As long as the two systems of paging continue, the detection of missing pages is possible. 
Thus, through comparison it is revealed that between MS pp. 171A and 172, two of the original 
pages are missing. Also, between MS pp. 213A and p. 214, six more pages are missing. For the 
most important part of the Pay Book, however, that which contains Hamilton’s notes, there is only 
the added paging of the later period, and thus the detection of the number of lost pages becomes 
almost impossible. Also evident are two more irregularities related to the paging. Hamilton, per- 
haps by mistake, repeated the same page number in two consecutive sets of opposing pages. Thus, 
MS pp. 206A, 207, 207A, and 208 were all numbered by Hamilton as “p. 73.” Also, the author of 
the added system of paging left unnumbered one manuscript sheet between MS pp. 244 and 245, 
which, however, he numbered later as “p. 244°.” 

11 The following countries and areas appear under separate headings. (They have been placed 
here alphabetically, and the page numbers are those of the manuscript.) America, 239A, 281A; 
Asia, 240A; Asia Minor, 228A, 229; Asia Minor Islands, 241, 241A, 242; Austria, 236A; Austrian 
Netherlands, 237A; Azores Islands, 244*A; Bohemia, 237A; Britain, 229A, 230, 230A, 232A, 233, 
233A; British America, 240; Canary Islands, 244*A; China, 240A, 241; Egypt, 243A, 244*A; 
Europe, 227; Florence, 244A; France, 234A, 2353 Modern Greece, 228A; Hungary, 238, 238A, 
239; Ireland, 231A; Netherlands, 237; Portugal, 247, 247A, 248, 248A; Russia, 247A, 248; St. 
Domingo, 235A; Scotland, 231; Spain, 246A, 247; Spanish America, 247; Venice, 244*A, 248A, 
249. 
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tion, the style, and the mention of Postlethwayt’s name,” all reveal that 
Hamilton's source was The Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, 
edited by Malachy Postlethwayt.** Indeed, this is the sole source of all notes 
included in the first three categories of the above mentioned classification. 
Ideas and data from other authors, quoted by Hamilton usually by the last 
name only, are all taken from the same work. 

It is very unfortunate that little if any research has yet been made on the 
influence of Malachy Postlethwayt on the economic thought of American 
statesmen during the last quarter of the eighteenth century. His Universal 
Dictionary of Trade and Commerce was an important and almost standard 
authority for study by responsible public-spirited figures. In its two volumes, 
statesmen could find an extensive analysis of the economic structure, financial 
policies, and commercial relations of the most important countries of the 
world; they could increase their erudition by reading the detailed historical 
background offered on almost every subject in it, the provisions of many 
treaties relating to economic questions, and extensive quotations from and 
references to significant contemporary or classical works. There they could 
study issues such as public debts, taxes, funds, money, and banks; and there 
they could obtain information on problems relating to the trading companies, 
colonies, plantations, and many similar themes. Where else could they get 
so clear a picture of such various situations and derive such ready support for 
their arguments than from Postlethwayt's abundance of statistical data, tables 
and charts, and excellent maps? In short, this treasury of information on 
technical aspects of trade, agriculture, manufacture, and finance could offer 
more than mere competence. It is of little significance that Malachy Post- 
lethwayt was a master of plagiarism and that he often used material from 
important contemporary authorities without the customary acknowledgment. 
His statements were indeed an epitome of mid-eighteenth-century economic 
theory, and his Remarks, which followed almost every article, were vivid and 
convincing.** 

In connection with Hamilton, one can safely say that Postlethwayt’s 
Dictionary constitutes the most important document yet discovered showing 
the background and immediate sources of his principal writings, especially 


12 MS pp. 229A, 234, 239A, 242A, 246, 246A. 

13 The Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, Translated from the French of Monsieur 
Savary, with large Additions and Improvements, by Malachy Postlethwayt (London, 1751-55), 
I and If; hereafter cited as Dictionary. 

14 For Malachy Postlethwayt (1707?-1767), his economic.writings, plagiarisms, and standing 
in scholarship see Luigi Cossa, 4n Introduction to the Study of Political Economy (London, 1893), 
p. 252; William Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce in Modern Times 
(Cambridge, 1892), pp. 420-21; John Ramsay McCulloch, 4 Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, 
and Historical of Commerce and Navigation (London, 1849), p. xxii; William A. S. Hewins, 
“Malachy Postlethwayt” in The Dictionary of National Biography, XVI, 205-206. 
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his Reports. Several authors, analyzing Hamilton’s economic thought, have 
overlooked this work and have struggled with all sorts of hypotheses, en- 
deavoring to explain factors that may have influenced him. Had they con- 
sulted the dictionary, they could have found that in most of Hamilton’s Re- 
ports there are traces of Postlethwayt’s economic theories and, indeed, whole 
paragraphs quoted from the Dictionary, sometimes directly, sometimes mas- 
terfully adapted to current American situations.” 

Hamilton started using the Dictionary quite early. In The Farmer Re- 
futed, published on February 5, 1775—a year and a half before his note taking 
in the Pay Book—he quoted Postlethwayt twice,** mentioning only his name, 
without giving an exact reference. Both quotations, however, were taken from 
the Dictionary." In subsequent articles, he borrowed frequently and heavily 
from the Dictionary, but he never again acknowledged the source of his in- 
formation. Consciously or not, he treated Postlethwayt in the same manner 
as the latter had previously treated most of the authors he had used. In his 
notes in the Pay Book, following the same policy, Hamilton never mentioned 
the entries he had used or even the title of the Dictionary. Nevertheless, copy- 
ing Postlethwayt’s exact wording and often combining material from two or 
more of the articles, he used, in all, excerpts from thirty-eight of its entries. 

In his notes in the second category, Hamilton examined the following 
economic topics: funds,” money,” circulation of money,”* money coined in 
England,”* coin,” labor,’* landed interest,” and the Dutch fisheries.?* In 
addition, attracted perhaps by their curious composition, he kept detailed 
notes on glass” and amianthus.** There is, also, a note on “a short rule to 
determine the interest.”®° These notes do not cover all the aspects of the sub- 


15 Among the studies of Hamilton's theoretical background made by serious scholars of an 
older generation the most significant are, perhaps, the following: Edward G. Bourne, “Alexander 
Hamilton and Adam Smith,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, VIII (Apr., 1894); Charles Frank- 
lin Dunbar, “Some Precedents followed by Alexander Hamilton,” ibid., III (Oct., 1888), also in 
his Economic Essays (New York, 1904), pp. 71-93; Edward C. Lunt, “Hamilton as a Political 
Economist,” Journal of Political Economy, 1H (June, 1895); Jonathan Elliot, “The Funding 
System of the United States and of Great Britain,” Executive Documents, II, Doc. No. 15, 28th 
Cong., Ist Sess. (Washington, D. C., 1845). In the above papers, however, as well as in the 
voluminous works of William Graham Sumner, the name of Postlethwayt and the title of the 
Dictionary are not mentioned at all. The explanation is probably that these scholars endeavored to 
locate original sources consulted by Hamilton and not a dictionary such as Postlethwayt's. Twen- 
tieth-century scholars, unfortunately, have added almost nothing to the identification of Hamilton's 
sources, in his writings generally and especially in his Reports. 

18 Works (Lodge), I, 137-38, 141. 

17 Dictionary, 1, 532-33, 536; entry Colonies. 

18 These, alphabetically arranged, are the following: America, Amianthus, Anatolia, Annuities, 
Asbestos, Asia, Asia Minor Islands, Austria, Austrian Netherlands, Azores Islands, Bohemia, 
Britain, British America, Canary Islands, China, Circulation, Coin, Egypt, Europe, Exchange, 
Fisheries, Florence, France, Funds, Glass, Gold, Greece (Modern), Hungary, Labour, Landed In- 
terest, Money, Netherlands, People, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Spanish America, Venice. 

19 MS pp. 242A, 243. 20 MS p. 245A. 21 MS p. 234. 22 MS p. 2804. 

23 MS p. 245A. 24 MS pp. 243, 246. 25 MS p. 245. 26 MS p. 227A. 

27 MS p. 228. 28 MS pp. 244, 244A. 29 MS p. 2794. 
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ject under examination, but only those phases in which Hamilton himself 
was interested. Already evident, however, is the nature of the topics that 
attracted his attention, topics destined to dominate his activities and thoughts 
for the rest of his life. All of these notes, with the exception of the last one on 
interest, were copied word for word from various entries in the Dictionary. 
Even when Hamilton gave an extensive definition of money and added as 
a reference “Aristotle's Politics, Chapter 6,”*” or when he quoted Sir Isaac 
Newton on the parity between gold and silver,** he took the exact text and 
references from the Dictionary, in the first case from the entry Money*? and 
in the second from the entry Coin. 

The third category of Hamilton's notes deals with political arithmetic, a 
subject very close to his heart. Included are tables and statistical data on the 
synthesis of population and the ratio between births and deaths. 

lt was just prior to the seventeenth century that people, amazed at the 
progress of mathematics, developed a faith in this science and endeavored to 
explain almost everything in mathematical terms. Shortly thereafter, New- 
ton’s great contributions strengthened this faith, and soon a new field de- 
veloped applying mathematics to subjects relating to social problems and 
government. Sir William Petty's Political Arithmetic gave the name to this 
field,** and it came to be regarded as the duty of all statesmen to be versed 
in the mathematics of political science. Hamilton very early realized the 
significance of this new branch of mathematics, and political arithmetic be- 
came the foundation of his calculations on public affairs in later years, for 
it was evident that no clear picture could be obtained of the wealth, produc- 
tion and consumption, revenues, movements in trade, agriculture and manu- 
factures, or even of the military strength of the country, without a competent 
knowledge of the fluctuations and composition of the’ population and the ` 
relation between births and deaths. When Hamilton calls Postlethwayt “the 
ablest master of political arithmetic,”* he certainly extended to him one of 
his greatest compliments. 

In the notes of this category, Hamilton quoted data and tables composed 
by several authors, but he gave most of the space to Dr. Edmond Halley's 

30 MS p. 245A. 31 Ibid. 82 Dictionary, II, 282, col. 2. 

83 Ibid., 1, 528, col. 2. 

84 Sir William Petty (1623-1687) first published a small book on this subject together with 
a Captain John Graunt, Natural and Political Observations . . . Made upon the Bills of Mortality 
[of the city of London] (London, 1662); this was followed by two similar studies in 1682 and 
1683; three years later he published his Two Essays in Political Arithmetic (London, 1686); and 
in the year of his death he published his Five Essays in Political Arithmetic (London, 1687). 

85 The Continentalist, No. Vi (July 4, 1782) in Works (Lodge), I, 267. Though, as usual, no 
reference is given by Hamilton, the statement quoted by him was taken from the Dictionary, Ul, 


13, col. 1, entry Landed Interest, which is identical with ibid., I, 879, col. 2 and 880, col. 1, 
entry Funds. 
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tables on the mortality of mankind** and especially to his statistics on the 
duration of life of the population of Breslau, Silesia.’ 

In the fourth category are fifty-one pages of notes all taken from Plutarch,” 
with the exception of one from Demosthenes. Explaining why he kept them, 
Hamilton stated: “These notes are selected more for their singularity than 
use—though some important facts are comprehended.” ® There are, indeed, 
several “important facts” in the material, and it is not surprising that Hamil- 
ton sought for them in Plutarch. As has been very pertinently observed con- 
cerning the early American statesmen: “These men were not fitted for public 
responsibility by courses in civics, sociology and psychology, but by the study 
of Plutarch’s Lives, of the orations of Cicero and Demosthenes and of Thu- 
cydides.”*” There Hamilton could find fine examples of statesmanship, lofty 
political ethos, and remarkable precedents; and there he could enrich his 
knowledge with the experience of the political failures and successes of the 
ancients. 

Hamilton knew the value of the classics, and up to the time of his military 
career, the main body of education he had received was classical. Though his 
first training in St. Croix was limited, perhaps, to the three R’s, it is very 
probable that his teacher, Dr. Hugh Knox, a Princeton graduate himself, 
initiated him into the world of the classics. Later, in 1773, when he spent a 
year in the grammar school of Frances Barber at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, 
preparing himself for his entrance to college, it is certain that the classics 
comprised the main body of his studies. His curriculum there is quite obscure, 
but the entrance requirements of both Princeton, which he planned to attend, 
and King’s College, which he finally entered, are known. Hamilton had to 
prepare himself in order to meet them, and both colleges included in their 
requirements a knowledge of Virgil, Tully’s Orations, and Latin grammar; 
Princeton, moreover, required that the candidate should be “so well ac- 
quainted with the Greek as to render any part of the four Evangelists in that 
language into Latin or English; and to give the grammatical connection of 
the words... .”** 


36 MS p. 278A. 

37 MS p. 276A. Edmond Halley (1656-1742), the famous astronomer, published his first two 
studies on the mortality of mankind, drawn from the Breslau tables of births and deaths, in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London, XVII, No. 196, 596-610, and No. 198, 
654-56 (London, 1693). 

38 On the significance of Plutarch as a source illuminating Hamilton's views on politics and 
his personal ambitions, see the penetrating study by Douglass Adair, “A Note on Certain of 
Hamilton’s Pseudonyms,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3d Ser., XII, (Apr., 1955), 282-97. This 
study, however, made no use of material from the Pay Book, 

39 MS p. 251A. 

40 Samuel Eliot Morison, The Ancient Classics in a Modern Democracy (London, 1939), p. 23. 

41 For the entrance requirements at Princeton see John Maclean, History of the College of 
New Jersey (Philadelphia, 1877), I, 132; at King's College, 4 History of Columbia University, 
1754-1904 (New York, 1904), app. B, p. 446. 
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When Hamilton entered King's College, he found one of the most com- 
plete classical curricula offered in America during the second half of the 
eighteenth century. In this comparatively young college, the first three years 
were confined to the study of classics? Among the authors the students 
studied were Virgil, Ovid, Aesop, Lucian, Cicero, Epictetus, Pliny, Horace, 
Aristotle, Plato, Xenophon, Theocritus, Tacitus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aeschylus, Thucydides, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Isocrates; in addi- 
tion, training was given in Latin and Greek grammar and rhetoric. Hamil- 
ton, because of his special agreement with the college and the two years’ time 
he studied there, perhaps did not carry all this classical load; nevertheless, his 
college education was primarily centered around this curriculum.** Thus, it 
was quite natural that Hamilton devoted almost half of his Pay Book notes to 
the writings of ancient Greece and Rome. 

Four of Plutarch’s Lives are quoted by Hamilton, those of Theseus, 
Romulus, Lycurgus, and Numa Pompilius. Most of the time the notes con- 
stitute free outlines of Plutarch’s statements, and since they were probably 
taken in a rather free style for private use, they include several mistakes in 
spelling and punctuation. They contain a certain amount of mythology, a 
number of those charming stories that make reading Plutarch so attractive, 
and many descriptions of Athenian, Spartan, and Roman life. There are two 
subjects, however, to which Hamilton devoted the greater part of this group 
of notes. 

The first, as might be expected, concerned the governmental practices and 
political institutions of antiquity. Thus one reads notes on the early social 
stratification of the Athenians;*% the distinction by the Romans between. 
patricians and the “populace,” the relationship between patrons and clients, 
and the division of the Romans into tribes and curiae;* the institution of 
the helots in Sparta and the practice of the cryptiae;*’ the establishment of 
the Roman Senate** and the Spartan Gerousia;* the Spartan kings;°° the 
inclination of Theseus toward popular government;®* and the absolutism of 
Romulus.” One finds condensations of material on the Spartan Ephori,** the 
power of the early Athenian magistrates to interpret and administer the law,** 
and the legislative power in Sparta.” Summaries were included of articles on 


42 Minutes of the Governors of the College of the Province of New York in America, 1755~ 
1768, and of the Corporation of King’s College in the City of New York, 1768-1770, Minutes of 
March 1, 1763 (New York, photolithographic, 1932). This curriculum remained almost un- 
changed until Hamilton’s time. 

43 Ibid. 

4% The few school exercises found among the Hamilton manuscripts demonstrate this fact. 
They are now in the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress. 


45 MS p. 253. 46 MS pp. 255A, 256, 256A. 47 MS pp. 268A, 269, 270, 270A, 271. 
48 MS p. 2554. 49 MS pp. 260A, 261, 261A, 269A. 50 MS pp. 260, 260A, 
51 MS p. 253. 52 MS p. 258. 53 MS pp. 261, 262, 269, 269A, 


54 MS p. 253. 55 MS p. 261A. 
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Numa's land reform and his encouragement to agriculture;** Lycurgus’ re- 
distribution of land,” division of property, and coinage system;™ the reac- 
tion of the rich Lacedaemonians against Lycurgus reforms;°° and on various 
other subjects such as the institution of the Roman Pontifices,” the synthesis 
of the Roman legions,* the mode of Spartan elections,” and the civic duties 
of the Lacedaemonians.* 

The second subject on which Hamilton kept extensive notes is probably 
interesting to those who attempt a Freudian analysis of his complex per- 
sonality. It deals with love themes in legends and stories or in habits and 
customs which found expression in a more or less irregular way. 

Thus one reads of the passionate love of Theseus’ wife, Phaedra, for her 
son Hyppolitus;** how King Tharsetius offered his daughter as a mistress 
to the god Priapus, how she replaced herself with her servant, and how the 
fruit of this relation was the birth of Romulus and Remus;® the whipping 
of young married women by two naked young noblemen during the celebra- 
tion of the Lupercalia in Rome and “how the young married women were 
glad of this kind of whipping as they imagined it helped conception;”*®* and 
the relations between young Spartan men and women and the festivities where 
“the virgins should go naked as well as the young men and in this manner 
dance in their presence.”* Included are excerpts on the promotion of mar- 
riage in Sparta,“* the quasi-forcible abduction of brides, and subsequent 
marital habits; how old husbands in Sparta loaned their young wives to 
young men and thus acquired worthy children; the concept of adultery in 
Sparta;™ the institution of lovers for every lad;™ the love of a certain moun- 
tain nymph for Numa and the frequent meetings of the two in private;”* 
and the relations of Hercules with his mistress Larentia.”* Perhaps Hamilton 
had in mind these notes when he stated at the beginning that they “are 
selected more for their singularity.” 

Besides the material from Plutarch, Hamilton included in the notes two 
quotations from Demosthenes’ Orations. The first one, appearing also in 
John C. Hamilton’s edition of Alexander Hamilton’s works, has been 
rightly referred to as a Hamiltonian concept of leadership.”* Hamilton's 
quotation is followed by the correct reference “Demosthenes Orations, Phil- 


lipic 1.” 


56 MS p. 276. 57 MS p. 263. 58 MS pp. 262A, 263, 272. 59 MS p, 263A, 
$0 MS p. 2744. 61 MS pp. 256, 256A. 82 MS p. 269A. 

63 MS pp. 263, 268A, 269. 84 MS p. 253A. 65 MS p. 254A. 86 MS p. 257. 
87 MS p. 264A. 68 MS p. 265. 69 MS p. 265A. 70 Ibid, 

71 Ibid. T2 MS p. 266A. 73 MS p. 274. 74 MS p. 255. 


75 Works (J. C. Hamilton), I, 5. 
78 See Bower Aly, The Rhetoric of Alexander Hamilton (New York, 1941), p. 193; Nathan 


Schachner, Alexander Hamilton (New York, 1946), p- 34. 
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As a general marches at the head of his troops, so ought wise politicians, if I dare 
use the expression, to march at the head of affairs; in so much that they ought not 
to wait the event, to know what measures to take; but the measures which they 
have taken, ought to produce the event,?” 


For the second quotation: “Where attack him it will be said? Ah 
Athenians, war, war itself will discover to you his weak sides, if you seek 
them,” Hamilton gave as a reference Longinus, On the Sublime, Chapter 16, 
and added his punning remark: “Sublimely simple!”"* However, the quota- 
tion in the form appearing in Hamilton’s notes is not from Longinus 
originally, but from Demosthenes’ First Philippic, 44, 16-19."° 

The fifth, and last, category of the notes in the Pay Book includes a few 
of Hamilton’s memoranda and random thoughts. There is, for instance, a 
long list of articles which he probably planned to study from Postlethwayt’s 
Dictionary 2 

In John C. Hamilton's edition of the Works of his father, there is a list 
of books,** supposedly contained in the manuscript of the Pay Book. It is 
not clear if Hamilton had bought or used or intended to obtain the twenty- 
eight books in the list, which covered a great variety of topics, from Rousseau’s 
Emile to Ralph Cudworth’s The True Intellectual System of the Universe. 
In the Pay Book notes, none of these books has been quoted, with the excep- 
tion of Demosthenes’ Orations. What is interesting in this case is the fact that 
this list of books is not included in the manuscript of the Pay Book, as John 
C. Hamilton asserts; and it is evident that he either interpolated it among the 
notes or, and this is very possible, derived it from one of the now missing 
pages. After Alexander Hamilton’s death, at least ten books from this list 
were found in his library.” 


77 MS p. 249A. This actually constitutes a liberal translation of Demosthenes’ First Philippic, 
39-40. 

T8 MS p. 249A. 

78 Longinus, quoting the same paragraph for an aesthetic analysis in his On the Sublime, 
XVII, Í, 10-12, omitted several words of the original; thus, he omitted the “Ah Athenians” of 
Hamilton's translation; instead of “his weak sides,” Longinus has “the weak sides of Phillip,” and 
he also omitted the last four words, “if you seek them.” 

80 MS p. 282. 

81 Works (J. C. Hamilton), I, 4. The following is the list of these books as they appear, with 
frequent erroneous spelling: Rousseau's Emilius; Smith's History of New York; Leonidas; View 
of the Universe; Lex Mercatoria; Milhot's History of France; Memoirs of the House of Brande- 
burgh; Review of the characters of the principal Nations of Europe; Review of Europe; History 
of Prussia; History of France; Lasset’s Voyage through Italy; Robinson's Charles V; Present State 
of Europe; Grecian History; Baretti's Travels; Bacon's Essays; Philosophical Transactions; Hobbe's 
Dialogues; Plutarch’s Morals; Cicero's Morals; Orations—Demosthenes; Cudworth's Intellectual 
System; Entick’s History of the Late War; European settlements in America; Ralt’s Dictionary of 
Trade and Commerce; Winn’s History of America; Montaigne’s Essays. 

82 These books are the following, listed by Allan McLane Hamilton, op. cit., 74~75, with 
spelling almost identical to that appearing in John C. Hamilton’s list: Robertson’s Charles V; 
Bacon’s Essays; Hobbe’s Dialogues; Cicero’s Morals; Orations, Demosthenes; Cudworth’s In- 
tellectual system; Enticle’s History of the Late War; Ralt’s Dictionary of Trade and Commerce; 
Winn's History of America; Montaign’s Essays, The complete list of books in Hamilton's library 
appears ibid. 
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Among these miscellaneous notes, there is one expressing dissatisfaction. 
with the American diplomatic representatives abroad and the members of 
Congress who were not well informed on international affairs. He remarked: 
“What intelligence has been given to Congress by our ministers of the designs, 
strength by sea & land, actual interests & views of the different powers in 
Europe?”** A similar idea, perhaps, had induced him to collect all the in- 
formation on foreign countries which he included in the Pay Book. In the 
same section he also expressed his opinion that the tax collectors should be 
appointed by Congress rather than by the states.** 

It is not certain to what extent Hamilton later used his notes. The eco- 
nomic analysis of foreign countries, though offering a great deal of informa- 
tion, could not have helped him very much. The compilation of facts was 
originally made by Postlethwayt before 1750. Within the next thirty or forty 
years, important changes were to take place on the international scene, and 
Hamilton later could refer to situations described in his notes as history. The 
major part of the rest contributed to building a broad background rather than 
to helping in the solution of specific problems. Nevertheless, the study of 
Hamilton's works reveals that years later and during his most creative period, 
he went back to his Pay Book several times and incorporated in major writ- 
ings some of the information found there. 

Thus, in his “First Report on the Public Credit,”$* communicated to the 
House of Representatives on January 14, 1790, Hamilton drew from his old 
notes on political arithmetic. In this Report, which constitutes one of his most 
important papers, Hamilton, in computing the annuities which would be 
enjoyed by certain persons in certain cases, used a whole page from his Pay 
Book notes.** The notes were originally taken from the Dictionary entry on 
Annuities and include Dr. Edmond Halley's tables on the duration of life?” 

In his “Report on the Establishment of a Mint,” communicated to the 
House of Representatives on January 28, 1791, writing about the desirable 
ratio between gold and silver, he quoted his note, which included Newton’s 
proposition as well as Postlethwayt’s statement, that the ratio of the two 
metals throughout Europe was 1 to 15.°° Hamilton, however, was somewhat 
cautious because of the time that had elapsed since Newton made his calcula- 
tions and hence added the following reservation: 


83 MS p. 250A. 8% MS p. 280. 

85 American State Papers, Finance, 1, 32. 

86 MS p. 2764. 

87 On the use of Dr. Halley’s tables and Hamilton’s silence over Dr. Richard Price’s more 
up-to-date and popular calculations, see C, F. Dunbar, Economic Essays, p. 83, fn. 2. 

88 American State Papers, Finance, 1, 94. 

82 MS p. 245A. The quotation of Newton’s proposition was originally taken from the Dic- 
tionary, I, 528, col. 2, entry Coin and Postlethwayt’s from ¿bid., II, 282, col. 2, entry Money. 
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But however accurate and decisive this authority may be deemed, in relation to 
the period to which it applies, it cannot be taken, at the distance of more than 
seventy years, as a rule for determining the existing proportion. Alterations have 
been since made in the regulations of their coins, by several nations which as well 
as the course of trade, have an influence upon the market values. Nevertheless; 
there is reason to believe that the state of the matter, as represented by Sir Isaac 
Newton, is not very remote from its actual state.°° 


In his “Report on Manufactures,”** communicated to the House of Repre- 
sentatives on December 5, 1791, Hamilton copied almost word for word the 
entire page on glass from his Pay Book,* which in turn had been copied from 
the entry Glass of the Dictionary. i 

The use of the material contained in the notes is widespread and diverse, 
oftentimes adapted for a particular purpose. In one of his notes on France 
one reads: 


Lewis the 14th in June 1700 established the Council of Commerce consisting of 
some of the principal officers of State and twelve merchants chosen and paid by 
the principal trading towns, to represent all things relative to trade and manu- 
factures and propose regulations etc—infinite good has resulted to France from 
this institution, The salaries are about 400 S Stg per annum.** 


While still in the army, Hamilton, being deeply concerned with the financial 
instability of the country, proposed in a letter to a member of Congress a plan 
for the establishment of a National Bank; in this amazing document, among 
other suggestions, he advised as follows: 


... XII. The bank to be managed by the trustees of the company, under the in- 
spection of the Board of Trade* (* This board ought immediately to be es- 
tablished at all events. The Royal Council of Commerce, in France, and the sub- 
ordinate chambers in each province, form an excellent institution, and may, in 
many respects, serve as a model... .) * 


90 American State Papers, Finance, 1, 94. Postlethwayt's data are given ¿bid., 92-94. 

91 Ibid., 143. 

22 MS p. 228. While in this and other cases there is no doubt that Hamilton did go back to 
his notes in the Pay Book, there are several instances where, in the writing of his Reports, he 
has used material not included in the notes but, nevertheless, taken from Postlethwayt’s Dictionary. 
It seems that either this additional material was contained in pages of the Pay Book now lost or, 
and this is very probable, Hamilton performed a more scholarly and careful work by resorting 
again to the Dictionary. The page on glass is identical in his Pay Book and in the Dictionary, so 
that the immediate source here is indeterminable. 

93 MS p. 236; taken from the Dictionary, 1, 832, entry France. 

94 Works (Lodge), UL, 76. While the letter does not indicate the addressee, Lodge maintains 
that it was sent to Robert Morris; he dates it in 1779 in one place (I, xv), and in 1780 in another 
(III, 61). Nathan Schachner, on the other hand, (op. cit., 97-98) asserts that the recipient of this 
letter was General John Sullivan and that the letter was written in Nov., 1779. The latter's 
opinion is shared by most scholars. See also Joseph Charles, “Hamilton and Washington: The 
Origins of the American Party System,” William and Mary Quarterly, 3d Ser., XII, (Apr., 1955), 
242. 
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In another instance, in The Continentalist, No. VI, (July 4, 1782), Hamilton 
used his notes on the value of the production and consumption of Great 
Britain and on the proportion between her exports and imports.’ 

Another interesting example of adaptation appears in a letter of 1781 to 
Robert Morris, in which Hamilton, taking into consideration the factor of 
immigration and relying on his favorite subject of political arithmetic, 
changed Postlethwayt’s ratio of population increase as it was quoted in his 
notes.” In this communication, again on the topic of the National Bank, 
he asserted: 


Our population will be doubled in thirty years; there will be a confluence of 
emigrants from all parts of the world, our commerce will have a proportionable 
progress, and of course our wealth and capacity for revenue.*® 

Using the same statistics seven years later when he spoke before the New 
York State Convention for the ratification of the Constitution, Hamilton 
foresaw the following increase: “At present we have three millions of people; 
in twenty-five years we shall have six millions; and in forty years nine mil- 
lions.” ° 

Although it seems that Hamilton took notes on Plutarch’s writings more 
for “their singularity” than for use, he had this author in mind on several oc- 
casions when he turned to subjects from ancient Greece and Rome; for in- 
stance, he made a direct reference to the Life of Pericles in the Federalist, 
No. VI. The examples, however, were not taken from the four Lives he in- 
cluded in his Pay Book notes. 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong to suppose that Hamilton did not use 
these notes at all. In his above-mentioned speech at Poughkeepsie, New York, 
explaining the institution of the Ephori in Sparta, he used the relevant note 
from the Pay Book.*” In a report to George Washington on August 18, 1792, 
answering George Mason’s objections against the new government, as well as 
in the Americanus of February 1, 1794,” he referred to the story of Pro- 
crustes, which had appeared in his notes,*°? but was probably a favorite 
metaphor at that time. And his notes on Spartan communal life** were quite 
useful to him when he briefly referred to this subject in The Continentalist. 
These instances, however, are very few considering the great number of notes 
on Plutarch which Hamilton kept. 


85 Works (Lodge), 1, 267. 

96 MS pp. 242A, 243; taken from the Dictionary, 1, 879, entry Funds. 

97 MS p. 246; taken from 1bid., II, 438, col. 1, entry People. 

98 Hamilton to Morris, Apr. 30, 1781, Works (Lodge), III, 124. 

22 Jonathan Elliot, ed., The Debates in the Several State Conventions on the Adoption of the 
Federal Constitution (Philadelphia, 1836), IL, 252. 

100 MS. p. 262. 101 Works (Lodge), Il, 263; IV, 263. 
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Hamilton's thoughts developed at an early age and, as expressed in his 
Pay Book notes, remained with him during the rest of his life. An illuminating 
example is the following question asked in one of his notes. It implies a strong 
nationalistic feeling which, as far as is known, was here for the first time ex- 
pressed by Hamilton: 


Quere? Would it be adviseable to let all taxes even those imposed by the States be 
collected by persons of Congressional appointment and would it not be adviseable 
to pay the collectors so much per cent on the sums collected? +° 


A few years later, on July 4, 1782, Hamilton came back to the same question, 
publicly this time, explaining that: 
The reason of allowing Congress to appoint its own officers of the customs, col- 


lectors of the taxes, and military officers of every rank, is to create in the interior 
of each state a mass of influence in favor of the Federal Government.?®* 


On January 27, 1783, in a speech in Congress, he strongly opposed the idea 
that the states should appoint the collectors of revenue for the use of the 
government, characterizing it as “a system by which the collectors were chosen 
by the people, and made their offices more subservient to their popularity than 
to the public revenue.” He advocated their appointment by Congress “as being 
more economical, since the collection would be effected with fewer officers 
under the management of Congress than under that of the States.”*” The 
next day, Hamilton returned to his proposal, revealing his whole purpose: 


Mr. Hamilton, in reply to Mr. Ellsworth, dwelt long on the inefficacy of State 
funds. .. . As an additional reason for the latter to be collected by officers under 
appointment of Congress, he signed that as the energy of the Federal Government 
was evidently short of the degree necessary for pervading and uniting the States, 
it was expedient to introduce the influence of officers deriving their emoluments 
from, and consequently interested in supporting the power of Congress.1% 


He was so thoroughly convinced of the expediency of his plan that he did not 
realize the political blunder he was making, because this very increase of 
federal authority was the main fear of his opponents. Madison, recording this 
incident, described it as “imprudent and injurious to the cause it was meant 
to serve.” Madison noted that Hamilton’s opponents “smiled at the disclosure” 
and that “Mr. Bland, and still more Mr. Lee, who were of this number, took 


105 MS p. 280. 

108 The Continentalist, op. cit., 272. It was the same thought that induced Hamilton a year 
earlier, in April 30, 1781, in a letter to Robert Morris, to make the frequently-quoted statement 
that “a national debt, if it is not excessive, will be to us a national blessing. It will be a powerful 
cement of the Union” (Works [Lodge], III, 124). Nine years later, in his “Report on the Public 
Credit,” Hamilton maintained again that “the proper funding of the present debt will render it a 
national blessing” (American State Papers, Finance,1, 24). 
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notice in private conversation that Mr. Hamilton had let out the secret.”?% 
A month later, on February 12, 1783, Hamilton offered in Congress the 
following Resolution : 


Resolved, that it is the opinion of Congress that complete jusrice cannot be 


done to the creditors of the United States, nor restoration of PUBLIC crEDIT be 
effected, nor the future exigencies of the war provided for, but by the establishment 
of permanent and adequate funds to operate generally throughout the United 
States, to be collected by Congress. 


On May 14, of the same year, explaining to Governor Clinton why, among 
other reasons, he considered a proposed plan of funding the public debt as 
inadequate and had voted against it in Congress, Hamilton stated that: 


. . . the nomination and appointment of the collectors of the revenue are to reside 
in the State [according to the proposed plan] instead of at least the nomination 
being in the United States; the consequence of which will be that those states 
which have little interest in the funds, by having a small share of the public debt 
due to their own citizens, will take care to appoint such persons as are least likely 
to collect the revenue. 1! 

One can imagine Hamilton's satisfaction when on November 1, 1791, he 
saw the materialization of his idea, fifteen years after he first expressed it. On 
that date, George Washington communicated to Congress a report announc- 
ing the arrangement made by the President of the United States with respect 
to the revenue districts, the appointment of the tax collectors, the assignment 
of their compensation, etc. This report merely echoed the “Report on Spirits, 
Foreign and Domestic,” framed by Hamilton and signed by him, as Secretary 
of the Treasury, the day before. Hamilton's Report embodied the second part 
of his original note in the Pay Book, namely, that it would be advisable to 
pay the revenue collectors “so much per cent on the sums collected.”**? 
Hamilton had strongly emphasized the significance of such a provision in the 
previous year when, in his Report to the House of Representatives of April 
23, 1790, on “Operations of the Act Laying Duties on Imports,” he stressed 
that the security of the revenue greatly depended on such a measure and that 
it was “certain that competent allowances are essential to the idea of having 
the service performed by characters worthy of trust.”*** Even after the estab- 
lishment of this principle by law, Hamilton returned to the subject again on 
March 6, 1792. In another “Report on Spirits, Foreign and Domestic,” com- 
municated to the House of Representatives on March 6, 1792, he asked for an 


109 Brant, loc. cit, See also Gaillard Hunt, ed., The Writings of James Madison (New York, 
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increase of the rewards given for the “diligent services of respectable and 
trustworthy” collectors, as “essential to the execution of the law in a manner 
effectual to the purposes of the Government and satisfactory to the com- 
munity.” 

The notes included in the Pay Book of the New York Artillery Company, 
product of Hamilton’s youthful industry as they are, undoubtedly enlighten 
several aspects of his career, help to follow the unfolding and development 
of some of his ideas, and contribute to a better understanding of his sig- 
nificant personality. 


San Jose State College 
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The Extraordinary Ideas of 
Alexander the Great 


C. A. Ronson, Jr, 


THROUGHOUT the ages, and with the most diverse emphases, the meteoric 
career of Alexander the Great has appealed to all manner of-men. My dis- 
tinguished friend, C. Bradford Welles, once remarked* that “there have 
been many Alexanders... . No account of him is altogether wrong... . 
The problem of Alexander is more than a purely historical problem. lt 
is, essentially, a psychological one. . . . The problem of Alexander is com- 
parable, actually, only to the problem of Jesus. . . . One’s difficulty is to know 
what to believe.” As for biographies of Alexander, Welles went on to 
specify “the documentary and statistical Alexander of Berve,? the reasonable 
Alexander of Wilcken,* the mythical Alexander of Radet,* the gentlemanly 
and sporting Alexander of Tarn” with the extreme views reminiscent of “the 
English gentry,”* my “humanitarian Alexander,”® and Schachermeyr's 
“brutal” Alexander.’ It is certainly fair to say that each of these biographies 
rests on detailed study of the ancient evidence, and yet there is no area in 
Graeco-Roman history where sharper disagreement still exists. I submit that 
the main problem is not essentially a psychological one—although these pages 
will make clear that it can easily turn into that—but rather one of nailing 
down in chronological order each of. Alexander’s extraordinary ideas, or 
actions which may be indicative of such ideas, provided the source is a good 
one.* 

1In his review of Schachermeyr (see fn. 7, below), Am. Jour. Archacol., LV (1951), 433-36; 
cf. my reply, “Alexander's Brutality,” ibid., LVI (1952), 169-70. 

2 Helmut Berve, Das Alexanderreich auf prosopographischer Grundlage (2 vols.; Munich, 
1926). 

3 Ulrich Wilcken, Alexander der Grosse (Leipzig, 1931); cf. my review, Am. Jour, Philol., 
LIH (1932), 383-85. The English translation by George C, Richards (London, 1932) is here 
cited as Wilcken. — - 

% Georges A. Radet, Alexandre le Grand (2d ed.; Paris, 1950); cf. my review, Am. Jour. 
Philol., LXXIV (1953), 222. 

5 William W. Tarn, Alexander the Great (2 vols.; Cambridge, 1948). Here cited as Tarn. 
The first vol. is a biography, the second consists of monographic studies. Cf, my review, Am. 
Jour. Philol., LXX (1949), 192-202. 

8 Alexander the Great (New York, 1947). 

7 Fritz Schachermeyr, Alexander der Grosse (Graz, 1949); cf. my review, Classical Philology, 
XLVI (1952), 196-98. 

8 When he set out for Asia, Alexander brought two secretaries with him, Eumenes and Diodotus, 
whose task it was to keep the Royal Journal (Ephemerides), a dry “official” daily record. Aristotle's 


nephew, the philosopher Callisthenes, also accompanied Alexander and wrote a History of the 
expedition on the march, basing it in part on the Royal Journal. Callisthenes was arrested in 327 
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The chief interest of present-day students of Alexander revolves around 
these extraordinary ideas: what was his attitude toward universalism, coopera- 
tion between peoples, the brotherhood of man (or however you wish to 
express it); did he really plan world conquest; why did he seek his own deifi- 
cation? A proper understanding of Alexander demands that these complex 
questions, which belong together, be studied more often as a unit. Indeed, 
perhaps without fully realizing it amid the plethora of articles,’ we may have 
come the full circle, for the most recent article*® on Alexander suggests that 
the Royal Journal or Diary (the Ephemerides)—the rock bottom source for 
all subsequent accounts**—is an ancient forgery.” The purpose of my paper 
is to present all of Alexander’s extraordinary ideas together, as they developed, 
in each instance giving the ancient source, with the hope that a sufficiently 
full and reasonable picture will emerge to allow the reader to draw a proper 
conclusion. 

There is no way of knowing the extent of Alexander’s ambition when he 
crossed to Asia in 334 B.C., but it is a good guess that it was not modest. Back 
of him, at the end of the fifth century, lay the amazing fact that 10,000 
and more Greeks had been able to march with Xenophon and the young 


B.C., just before the departure of Alexander from Bactria for India, which of course brought his 
History to an end, In India, the Royal Journal was burned, but it was preserved as far as 327 B.C. 
through Callisthenes’ History (the present paper is only incidentally concerned with Alexander 
after Bactria). Later on, after Alexander’s death, histories of the expedition were written by, 
among others, two persons who had been with him in Asia: the architect Aristobulus and his 
general, Ptolemy, founder of the famous Egyptian dynasty, both of whom drew on Callisthenes 
as well as their own recollections. The next centuries saw many more histories of Alexander— 
good and bad; most of them, influenced by Aristotle’s hatred of Alexander for Callisthenes’ 
death, gave a picture of Alexander as the lucky despot (the development of the fabulous Alex- 
ander Romance is something else). About three dozen survive in fragments. Those that survive 
in their entirety are by Arrian, Diodorus, Curtius, Justin, and Plutarch (Life)—the so-called 
Alexander-historians; but the fundamental question is their source for each statement. Arrian 
(second century a.D.) says in his Preface that he has accepted as authentic all statements by 
Ptolemy and Aristobulus, when they agree. Through them, perhaps without always realizing 
it, he has based his account up to 327 3.c. on Callisthenes and the Royal Journal. At least this 
far (the chief period covered by this paper) a trustworthy source is available, if used with care. 
Other statements Arrian includes as “the following account” or “so they say.” In my opinion, 
it is impossible to appeal from Arrian when he bases a statement on Ptolemy and Aristobulus. I 
may add that it is my belief the quotations must be cut as short as possible, as I explained in my 
review of Ernst Kornemann, Die Alexandergeschichte des kénigs Ptolematos I von Aegypten in 
Am, Jour. Philol., LVII (1937), 108-10. For a discussion of the stratification of the sources, see 
my History of Alexander the Great, Y (Providence, 1953), pp. vili-x, 1-6. 

2 See Roberto Andreotti, “Il problema di Alessandro Magno nella storiografica dell’ ultimo 
decennio,” Historia, 1 (1950, pub, 1952), 583-600. 

10 Lionel Pearson, “The Diary and the Letters of Alexander the Great,” Historia, HI (1955), 
429-55. 

11 See fn. 8 above and my Ephemerides of Alexanders Expedition (Providence, 1932), esp. 
pp. 63-73. 

12 Pearson’s proof is substantially this: “There is ample evidence that fake documents and 
nonauthentic records were given literary form, Fictitious letters of Alexander are known to have 
been in circulation in later Hellenistic times. . . . The analogy of the letters and the Stathmoi 
suggests that a published version of the Diary would not be an authentic or accurate copy of the 
original document written by Eumenes and Diodotus” (fn. 10, above, pp. 454-55). 
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Cyrus to the very gates of Babylon and, though defeated, return'alive. Earlier 
in Alexander's own century, the Spartan king, Agesilaus, had enjoyed con- 
siderable successes in Asia Minor, and, of course, Philip, Alexander's father, 
had been ready to march against the Persian empire at the time of his murder 
(336 5.c.). Nor should we overlook, for its later implications, the practical 
certainty (though there is no evidence for it) that Alexander could hardly 
have been unfamiliar with the activity in Sicily and Italy of his royal relatives 
and neighbors, who lived just to the west of Macedonia in Epirus. 

This much, however, we do know. Alexander inherited Philip's army, but 
instead of rashly crossing into Asia—the bridgeheads of the Dardanelles were 
then held by Parmenio, Philip's old general—he spent the next two years train- 
ing the army, marching to the Danube and beyond and then into what is now 
eastern Yugoslavia,* all for the added purpose of insuring his later communi- 
cations between Europe and Asia. And we also know that Alexander in- 
herited Philip's commission from the Corinthian League to lead the Greeks 
in a Panhellenic War of Revenge against the Persian empire, to punish it for 
the crimes it had committed against Greece a century and a half earlier.** 

Thus, when he crossed to Asia, Alexander came in a dual capacity. He 
was both commander-in-chief (hegemon) of the Corinthian League and 
King of Macedon. The latter office meant that he was responsible to no one 
but himself in military matters, but we must emphasize (again for the later 
implications) that in civil affairs the army—that is, the armed citizens—also 
played a role. It is safe to guess that Alexander did not come as a mere 
marauder and seeker after loot—otherwise, why the Danube expedition and 
its extension westward? But whether or not he planned simply to substitute 
Hellenic despotism for Oriental is the primary question, and certainly we do 
not have the answer at this point in his career. 

It is well known that Alexander was never anything but young (356- 
323 B.c.). It is also probable that if his cold rationalism and military skill came 
from Philip, his ability to dream, his mysticism—and probably his temper, 
which was his worst enemy, and perhaps, too, the growing megalomania 
which is discernible at the end of his life—came from his mother, Olympias, 
the fiery and passionate princess of Epirus. Nevertheless, young or not, it is 
difficult to understand why, on entering Asia as the uninvited intruder in an 
ancient empire which people looked upon as essentially equivalent to the 
civilized world, he left his army*® and made a side trip to Troy."* The 
common interpretation that Alexander did this for its propaganda effect?’ on 
the wavering Greeks at home—that here was another Achilles or Agamemnon 


13 Arrian I, 1-6. 14 Ibid. I, 1, 2; II, 14, 4. 15 Ibid. 1, 11, 6. 16 Ibid, 1, 12, 1. 
17 For example, David G. Hogarth, Philip and Alexander of Macedon (London, 1897), p. 177. 
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leading a victorious European host against Asia—will not stand up; for the 
real way to win Greek support was to defeat the Persians in battle. The trip 
to the famous city was primarily 4 youthful stunt. 

There is something else about Alexander that is not so well known, how- 
ever, and without it he can never be fully understood: his amazing capacity 
for rapid growth. This is illustrated by his entirely different reaction to two 
similar experiences within months of each other. At the Granicus, his first 
encounter with the Persians, Alexander captured Greek mercenaries who had 
been fighting for Darius, the Great King, against the Panhellenic decrees of 
the Corinthian League. In his capacity as hegemon, he sent them back to 
Macedonia in chains to till the soil;** but when, a little later, he captured. 
more Greek mercenaries at Miletus, he allowed them to enlist in his own 
army.*” Obviously, Alexander’s reliance on the Corinthian League was weak- 
ening, but we do not yet know what he was planning to substitute for it: 
personal dominion is the tempting explanation. Nor, most unfortunately, is 
the ancient evidence clear about his treatment of the liberated Greek cities 
along the coast. Did he join them to the Corinthian League or to himself as 
allies? The best answer to this much debated question is that, by and large, 
Alexander’s successors in Asia were prone to follow his schemes in outline; 
and since Antigonus, his successor in Asia Minor, allied the Greek cities to 
himself, it is likely that the precedent had been set by Alexander.” 

Soon afterward, in Caria, Alexander allowed the native queen, Ada, to 
adopt him as her son,” an indication that he had come in a somewhat larger 
capacity than that of mere conqueror. Then, as he proceeded into the non- 
Greek districts of the interior, he claimed the tribute which had previously 
been paid the Great King.” At Gordium, of course, he cut the famous knot 
—another stunt, and also a challenge he had to accept, though against the 
familiar story that world dominion was promised to the man who could 
untie it, we should place the more likely story that rule over Asia Minor alone 
was held forth.” In the interior of Asia Minor, at last, we get a clue to 
Alexander’s thinking, for he appointed barbarians, non-Greeks, as satraps of 
two provinces.* Later on, in the farther East, it was common enough for 
him to appoint barbarians to administrative posts, but, so the argument runs, 
there were not enough Greeks and Macedonians to go around and he could 
hardly have done otherwise. Asia Minor, however, was different, for it was 


18 Arrian I, 16, 6. 19 Ibid. 1, 19, 6. 

20 Victor Ehrenberg, Alexander and the Greeks (Oxford, 1938), chap. 1; cf. my review, 4m. 
Jour. Philol., LXI (1940), 498-99. See also Arrian II, 2, 7, for Alexander's further independent 
treatment of Greek cities (the Chian traitors). 

21 Arrian I, 23, 8. 22 For example, ibid. I, 17, 1. 23 Curtius III, 1, 13. 

24 Arrian I, 23, 7 (Ada is appointed satrap of all Caria); II, 4, 2 (Sabictas is appointed satrap 
of Cappadocia). 
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a world of Greeks.** Then, eighteen months after he had crossed the Darda- 
nelles in the dual capacity of King of Macedon and hegemon of the Corin- 
thian League—and had meanwhile also become the arbiter, and perhaps the 
ally, of the Greek cities of the coast, the adopted son of a native queen, and 
the Great King of the native districts (at least for the collection of tribute) ;”* 
had treated the Greek mercenaries of the Persians as he liked; and had ap- 
pointed two barbarians as satraps—Alexander defeated the Persians a second 
time, at Issus, and Darius was in flight. 

It had been a crowded year and a half. If Alexander revealed unexpected 
and strange ideas, it is impossible for us to place a label upon them; we must 
wait several years, until his arrival in Bactria, to do that. Meanwhile, there 
are several important things to notice. The first is the foundation of Alex- 
andria,” for it is an outstanding example of Alexander’s well-known policy 
of founding cities across Asia. Most of them, in fact, were not new creations 
but represented, rather, the addition of colonists (generally old or wounded 
soldiers) to existing communities. Their chief purpose was to form a local 
gendarmery and to insure the safe arrival of supplies and reinforcements, 
but they became mighty forces in the Hellenization of Hither Asia. 

Another thing we must notice is Alexander's famous trip? across the 
desert to the oracle of Ammon in the oasis of Siwah, where, it is declared, he 
was greeted as the son of God. The institution of divine monarchy in western 
civilization dates from the divine honors paid Alexander the Great on his 
death. Whether or not the living Alexander gave any impetus to the idea is 
the question; and, to judge from the extensive modern literature on the sub- 
ject, the answer, on balance, is that it dates from this trip. Ferguson, for ex- 
ample, says: “The greeting of Ammon, whose influence had waxed in Greece 
as that of Delphi had waned, gave them [the cities] an adequate pretext to 
accede to his suggestion [to enroll him among their gods]; for, once Zeus 
through his most authoritative oracle had recognized Alexander as his son, no 
valid objection could be offered to his deification even by men who, in this 
general age of indifference, retained their faith in supernatural powers or their 
aversion to religious change.”*® Nock comments: “Acknowledged by the god 


25 Alexander’s inheritance, that of Greeks in general, included his tutor Aristotle's statement 
that all barbarians, especially those of Asia, were slaves by nature and Plato's statement that all 
barbarians were enemies of the Greeks by nature. See further my paper, “Alexander the Great 
and the Barbarians” in Classical Studies Presented to Edward Capps (Princeton, 1936), pp. 
298-305. 

? 28 Alexander subsequently became the suzerain of Indian rajahs, etc., but it is not the pur- 
pose of this paper to make a catalogue. 

27 Arrian Ill, 1, 5. 

28 Arrian IH, 3, 5 (Chinnock's translation throughout); Diodorus XVII, 49, 2; Justin XI, 
11, 2; Curtius IV, 7, 16; Plutarch 26, 6 (Perrin’s translation, Loeb edition, throughout), 

22 William S. Ferguson, “Legalized Absolutism en route from Greece to Rome,” American 
Historical Review, XVIII (1912), 29-47. 
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Ammon as his son, Alexander retained his belief in the supremacy of Zeus, 
a belief intimate and almost mystical.”** Prentice says that “Alexander from 
now on was declared and declared himself to be of divine origin,”* while 
Wilcken states that the salutation “must have entered his soul like a flash of 
lightning and caused the deepest emotion.”*? Welles comments that he made 
the “pilgrimage to Ammon to get a new father.” 

The most respectable ancient source for all this is Plutarch, who, however, 
includes the statement that Alexander also asked the god “whether it was 
given to him to become the lord and master of all mankind.”** This is 
enough to condemn the entire passage—one of the most delightful bits of 
writing that has survived—for no such thoughts can be ascribed to Alexander 
at this time. The only trustworthy evidence is Arrian’s simple statement: 
“Alexander then was struck with wonder at the place, and consulted the 
oracle of the god. Having heard what was agreeable to his wishes, as he him- 
self said, he returned to Egypt.”** Tarn, too, follows Arrian, but in the end 
he finds something “deep” in the visit: 


Alexander consulted Ammon as naturally as he had consulted Apollo of Delphi. 
. .. He certainly did not go to Ammon to be recognized as a god for the Greek 
world or for anything else; but he did not take either of the regular routes, from 
Cyrene or Memphis, and this fact enabled his journey to be worked up into an 
adventure. He went along the coast to Paraetonium, where he received and ac- 
cepted Cyrene’s offer of alliance, and thence struck across the desert, . . . The 
priest greeted Alexander as son of Ammon; he could do no other, for Alexander 
came to him as Pharaoh, and, like every Pharaoh, was already to Egyptians the 
son of Amon-Re. Those with Alexander heard the greeting; the king then entered 
the inner shrine alone with the priest. Naturally many stories of what passed 
became current, but he himself divulged nothing except that he was pleased. ... 
Later he disclosed that Ammon had told him to what gods to sacrifice . . . which 
means that . . . he must have asked the oracle about the success of his expedition; 
but his subsequent attitude towards Ammon shows that there was something 
which went much deeper than that.** 


If Alexander did not go to Ammon to discover his origin, why did he 
make the hazardous journey? Had it been exclusively a youthful stunt, he 
could have gone directly from Memphis (the way he returned) —dramatic 
enough to enable any trip to be worked up into an adventure. Actually, as 
Hogarth saw long ago,” military considerations were at the bottom of the 


30Arthur D, Nock, “Hellenistic Religion—The Two Phases” in Syllabus of Gifford Lectures 
(Aberdeen, 1939), p- 9. 

31 William K. Prentice, The Ancient Greeks (Princeton, 1940), p. 238. 

82 Wilcken, p. 127. 33 Loc. cit. (see fn. 1, above). 34 Plutarch 27, 4. 


35 Arrian Il, a, 5. 
36 Tarn, I, pp. 43-44; see also II, p. 355: “Alexander felt the relation to be something very 
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trip. The man who had once crossed the Danube against the Triballians and 
later was to cross the Jaxartes against the “Scythians” to protect his frontier, 
now wished to do the same in Egypt. It was not simply a matter of establish- 
ing the existence of the Libyan desert, however, since this could have been 
done from Memphis, but of going along the coast to receive the submission 
of Cyrene too, as Diodorus and Curtius attest.** It will have been noted that 
Tarn records, in the matter-of-fact way of an itinerary, Alexander’s route by 
way of Paraetonium and Cyrene’s alliance but does not draw the conclu- 
sions**—a perfect illustration of how close the Alexander studies often are 
and yet how far apart! , 

The victory at Gaugamela (Arbela, 331 5.c.) left open to Alexander the 
glorious capitals of the ancient East—Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis. In the 
latter city, Alexander burned the royal palace,* to show dramatically to the 
world that the Achaemenid regime had in fact come to an end. What pre- 
cisely was to take its place he did not yet make clear, but he spent some rela- 
tively quiet weeks in Persepolis, which at least gave him the opportunity to 
think.“ In the midst of this, word reached him that Darius was at Ecbatana, 
planning to flee to Bactria-Sogdiana (northern Afghanistan and Russian 
Turkestan) and raise rebellion in eastern Iran. 

With lightning speed Alexander set out for Ecbatana, only to find Darius 
gone. In a sense, he should have pursued at once, but he saw the necessity of 
explaining his position to his followers. After all, most Greeks and Mace- 
donians had doubtless thought of the expedition's original objective as limited 
to Asia Minor, but after Issus, Alexander had turned automatically down the 
Phoenician coast. Probably the general point of view was summed up by 
Parmenio at Tyre, when a letter reached Alexander from Darius offering all 
his empire west of the Euphrates and alliance. Parmenio observed that if he 
were Alexander he would accept; to which Alexander made the celebrated 
reply that he would, too, if he were Parmenio.** But now Alexander was at 
Ecbatana, with Egypt and Mesopotamia behind him, and everything ahead 
was wholly unfamiliar to the Hellenic world. 

Alexander, therefore, called a halt and dismissed the Thessalian cavalry 
and the other Greek allies,** as proof that the War of Revenge—though not 
his alliance with the Corinthian League—had come to an end. But he allowed 
those who wished to re-enlist, and “not a few”** availed themselves of the 


38 Diodorus XVII, 49, 2; Curtius IV, 7, 9. 

39 In his Appendix on Alexander’s deification, Tarn (II, pp. 347-59, devoted to “Ammon”) 
does not allude to Alexander's route via Paraetonium. 

40 Arrian III, 18, 11. 

41 For the only important chronological problem in the entire expedition, see my paper, 
“When Did Alexander Reach the Hindu Kush?” Am. Jour. Philol., LI (1930), 22-31. 

42 Arrian II, 25, 2. 43 Ibid. III, 19, 5. 44 Ibid, YI, 19, 6. 
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opportunity. Since "Tarn states that the Thessalians were “sent home” from 
Ecbatana,* and since all other students (I believe) have missed the signifi- 
cance of this—indeed, the unfolding of Alexander's extraordinary ideas in 
Bactria depends in an odd way on these Thessalians, Parmenio's men—it is 
important to establish the fact of their re-enlistment. Their re-enlistment, 
along with that of other Greek allies, permits us one conclusion, and only one, 
that Alexander was here building an imperial army. 

On the other hand, Tarn says that, with Persia finished, Alexander now 
set to work, in Eratosthenes’ phrase, to mix Greeks and barbarians as in a 
loving cup and to reconcile the Persians “both to his rule and to the higher 
culture which he represented.”** The appointment of Mazaeus as satrap of 
Babylon, “his first appointment of a Persian,”*” is Tarn’s sole evidence for 
Alexander’s extraordinary idea: “Mazaeus’ appointment shows that he had 
already made up his mind” to “organise peace” with the “immemorial civili- 
zations” of Egypt, Babylon, and Persia. To which we need only reply that, 
so far as appointments are concerned, important administrative posts had 
already gone to various nationalities.** 

The relationship with Parmenio at this time is also vital, in a curious way, 
to the unfolding of Alexander’s ideas in Bactria. It is customary to say*” that 
Alexander left Parmenio behind at Ecbatana in Media on communications, 
but Arrian does not bear this out. Instead, Arrian says that Alexander “told 
Parmenio himself to take the Greek mercenaries, the Thracians, and all the 
other horsemen except the Companion cavalry [thus including the Thessalian 
volunteers] and march by the land of the Cadusians into Hyrcania.”* On 
Alexander’s arrival in Hyrcania (after coming across Darius’ murdered body, 
meanwhile), there is no comment on Parmenio’s absence, and Arrian writes 
as if nothing had been expected of him. When, however, Alexander left 
Hyrcania (the Caspian area) on his march toward India, Arrian says that 
reinforcements came to him in Parthia out of Media, including “the Greek 
mercenary cavalry and those of the Thessalians who had volunteered to re- 
main.”** Why had not Parmenio marched into Hyrcania as ordered? How 

45 Tarn, Í pp. 54-55. 

40 Ibid. Unul I found the motivation for Alexander's universalism (see below), I had been 
inclined (e.g. in “Alexander the Great and the Oecumene,” Hesperia, suppl. vin [1949], 299-304) 
to refer to Ecbatana Alexander’s conception of himself as king of both Greeks and barbarians, but 
the evidence proves that n idea came later. 

47 Tarn, I, pp. 52, 54. 

48 See fn, 24, above, for Caria (Ada) and Cappadocia (Sabictas). The kings of Phoenician 
cities and of Cyprus were reinstated by Alexander (Arrian II, 20, 1-3). An Egyptian was appointed 
governor of the land (Arrian MI, 5, 2). 

49 For example, Tarn, I, p. 55, says that Parmenio “was left in Media with some Thracians 
and mercenaries as general of communications”; but, as will be seen, Parmenio was ordered to 


use these very troops on an expedition. 
50 Arrian JIT, 19, 7. 51 bid. JII, 25, 4. 
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did it happen that the troops he was to take into Hyrcania joined Alexander 
in Parthia? Had Parmenio been guilty of disobedience and been arrested in 
the interim? There is a passage in Arrian that 1 have never been able to un- 
derstand, because it does not make sense; and yet, when viewed in this con- 
nection, it looks as if Parmenio had indeed already been arrested. We would 
expect Arrian, in his account of the Philotas conspiracy, to say that messengers 
were sent to the generals in Media to relieve Parmenio of his command and 
put him to death. Instead, Arrian says that Alexander sent letters ordering 
Parmenio’s execution to the generals in Media, “who had been placed over 
the army commanded by Parmenio.”** Apparently Arrian has forgotten that 
he has not previously explained why Parmenio was no longer the army com- 
mander. 

Whether or not Parmenio’s attitude toward Alexander was a contributory 
factor, there occurred, immediately after the departure from Parthia, the 
famous conspiracy of Philotas, Parmenio’s son, his trial by the army—the 
citizens under arms—and his judicial execution.” For safety’s sake, as all 
commentators have it, Alexander then ordered the execution of Parmenio, 
which, we read, was plain murder, the blackest moment in his life.** This 
is, admittedly, tangent to the purpose of my paper,** but for Clio’s sake I may 
remark parenthetically that Curtius refers to a Macedonian law, whereby 
relatives of conspirators against the king must also die.** The execution of 
Parmenio, accordingly, was judicial” What is not tangent to this paper, 
however, is Tarn’s comment that Alexander, by the executions, “had shown 
his generals that he was master; he struck once, with terrible effect, and the 
lesson went home; six years passed before he had to strike again.” ** In actual 
fact, a serious mutiny broke out not long after the execution of Parmenio. 


52 Ibid, Il, 26, 3. 

53 Arrian III, 26; Diodorus XVII, 79; Justin XI, 5; Curtius VI, 7; Plutarch 48. 

54 Tarn, I, p. 64: “Parmenio's [execution] was plain murder.” Wilcken, p. 164: “It is the 
darkest spot in Alexander's life.” Welles (see fn. 1, above): “He killed his most devoted and 
most deserving followers: Philotas, Parmenio, Clitus, Callisthenes.” Alexander committed other 
crimes, but this is the chief list of personal crimes that can be leveled against him, and the only 
true one is the murder of Cleitus. It is the historian’s duty, however, to bring out that Cleitus’ 
murder occurred during a long argument, when Alexander received many taunts and was, more- 
over, drunk, The executions of Philotas and Parmenio were judicial (in accordance with Mace- 
donian law; see below). As for Callisthenes, see my paper, “The Arrest and Death of Callisthenes,” 
Am. Jour. Philol., LIM (1932), 353-57, which shows that the fate of Callisthenes is unknown. 

551 discuss the point in “Alexander the Great and Parmenio,” Am. Jour. Archaeol., XLIX 
(1945), 422-24. , 

56 Curtius VI, 11, 20: “Meanwhile some of the officers who were related to Parmenio, hear- 
ing that Philotas was being tortured, and fearing the Macedonian law whereby relatives of 
conspirators against the king were put to death, committed suicide, while others fled . . . so 
that Alexander revoked the law.” This is confirmed by Arrian III, 27, 1-3. Curtius gives the law 
again at VI, 10, 30-32; and VIII, 6, 28. 

57 Doubtless, however, Alexander could have persuaded the army to different action, had he 
wished; and he owed Parmenio much, 

58 Tarn, I, p. 64. 
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We come now to the special significance of Parmenio and the Thessalians. 
Not all people, and especially perhaps Parmenio’s superb Thessalian cavalry, 
approved the executions. It is a fact that, soon after crossing the Hindu Kush 
and before the Oxus River (the crossing of which presented difficulties), the 
Thessalians mutinied and were sent home.** If we ask ourselves how it ever 
happened that during the following two busy years in Bactria-Sogdiana 
(329-327 B.c.)—years of aroused Iranian nationalism and guerrilla warfare, 
sickness, wounds, treachery, murder—Alexander should find time to conceive 
extraordinary ideas about the inhabited world, the oecumene, where should 
we seek his motivation, in view of the silence of the ancient writers—in the 
fact that he had read a book,®° or in some immediate, down-to-earth need? Is 
it not likely that Alexander was compelled by circumstances to think along 
revolutionary lines and that sheer military necessity is probably the only thing 
that will fill the bill? 

Alexander never gave up anything voluntarily, and yet the loss of his 
Thessalians could have meant the termination of his entire expedition at this 
point. Though the steady arrival of reinforcements from home is a significant 
fact of the expedition, he obviously could not find more Greeks and Mace- 
donians at a moment’s notice. There was only one thing to do, to take a 
chance. This is why, for the first time, he incorporated large numbers of 
Asiatics in his army,” and certainly his willingness to trust his own personal 
safety, and the success of the expedition, to barbarians must be placed at the 
top of his extraordinary ideas. Incidentally, the new troops proved their worth. 
Once military necessity—perhaps survival itself—forced Alexander to view 
the world in terms larger than Aristotle’s narrow exclusiveness, other, and 
equally dramatic, new ideas came to him; together they form a rounded 
pattern. 

When he stood at the Jaxartes, Alexander thought he was at the Don, and 
therefore he considered the people across the river to be Scythians, who in fact 


59 Probably the reason this has never been noticed is because of the curious way in which 
Arrian has preserved it. At III, 29, 5 Arrian says that Alexander, before crossing the Oxus, 
“selected the oldest of the Macedonians, who were now unfit for military service, and such of the 
Thessalians as had volunteered to remain in the army, and sent them back home.” No mention 
of a mutiny. But at V, 27, 5—in India, at the time of the army’s mutiny on the Hyphasis (Beas) 
—Arrian includes these words in Coenus’ speech to Alexander: “Of our number you did well in 
sending back home the Thessalians at once from Bactra, because you saw that they were no 
longer eager to undergo labors”-—that is, Parmenio's cavalry had been mutinous. Tarn (II, p. 
290) took these words as partial proof against the genuineness of Coenus’ speech: “The state- 
ment that the Thessalians were sent home from Bactra is wrong”; they had been sent home from 
Ecbatana (I, p. 54). 

60 Tarn (II, 365), in discussing Alexander’s plan of deification at Bactra, says: “Alexander, 
who had not only read Isocrates’ Philippus. .. ” 

61 Arrian (IV, 17, 3) records the fact of their enlistment subsequent to his account of the 
embassy of Pharasmanes (see below), but he puts it in the past tense. See further my paper, 
“Motivation for Alexander’s Universalism” in Studies Presented to David M. Robinson, II (St. 
Louis, 1953), pp. 830-32. 
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lived around the Black Sea. Being badly confused about the earth’s geography 
—though almost never about the immediate terrain—it was only natural for 
Alexander to view sympathetically the embassy of Pharasmanes, King of the 
Chorasmians.** This king, doubtless thinking exclusively of his own border 
troubles and being ready, for whatever reason, to equate the Sea of Aral with 
the Sea of Azov, offered to help Alexander conquer the areas up to the Black 
Sea, as it was filtered to Alexander through the interpreters. Alexander 
thanked Pharasmanes and said that eventually “he would return to Greece 
and thence make an expedition with all his naval and military forces to the 
Black Sea,” when he would gladly welcome the barbarian's aid; at the mo- 
ment, Alexander added, “his mind was engrossed by the desire of conquering 
the Indians; for when he had subdued them, he should possess the whole of 
Asia.” It was here, then, in Bactria-Sogdiana that Alexander first expressed 
himself, as far as we now know, on the subject of a western expedition, that is 
to say, on the subject of world conquest.** The topic has been long debated, 
but it has almost always** revolved around certain Memoranda® that were 
presumably found among Alexander's papers after his death. The Memoranda 
are demonstrably false,°* as Tarn has valiantly shown, but he has failed to 
study the situation in Bactria for evidence, which, nevertheless, supports not 
the Memoranda but the idea embodied in them.** 

About this same time Alexander carried his policy of cooperation with the 
barbarian world a step further by ordering that 30,000 native youths be taught 
the Greek language and trained in the use of Macedonian weapons®*—a 
policy so unpopular” that the arrival of the youths four years later contributed 
to the army’s revolt at Opis on the Tigris. Next he married Roxane,” the 


62 Arrian IV, 15, 4-6. The extraordinary ignorance of geography, which would have been 
impossible in Arrian’s day, points to the genuineness of the source for this simple passage. To 
Alexander, as to everyone else, the world meant essentially the Persian empire, that is to say, 
Asia—an Asia which ended not far beyond the Indus River, where one meets Ocean, the eastern 
limit of the world. Alexander’s ideas developed as his expedition progressed, and in India (Arrian 
V, 26, 1) the knowledge of a larger world brought him other ideas, but ideas that were still 
relatively simple and, perhaps, a little naive. 

63 Arrian (IV, 7, 5; Alexander is in Bactria) probably expresses only his own judgment 
when he speaks of Alexander’s plan to “sail right round Libya as well as Asia and hold them 
both in subjection, as indeed Alexander designed” and to add “possession of Europe to that of 
Asia and Libya.” 

64 An exception is my paper, “‘Alexander’s Plans,” Am. Jour. Philol., LXI (1940), 402-12. 

65 Diodorus XVIII, 4, 1-6, 

86 Even so, Schachermeyr returns to the argument, “Die letzten Pläne Alexanders des Grossen,” 
Jahreshefte des österreichischen archäologischen Instituts, XLI (1954), 118-40. 

67 Tarn, II, pp. 378-98. Pearson (p. 454, see fn. 10, above) merely follows Tarn: “The im- 
portant conclusion that can be drawn is that documents as well as letters were fabricated or in- 
vented in the second century 5.c.” Apparently Pearson's purpose is to set up an “analogy” for 
a faked Royal Journal (see fn, 12, above). ` 

68 Tarn's Appendix (see fn. 67, above), as he himself states in his Preface, is substantially 
the same as his earlier article, “Alexander's Plans,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, LIX (1939), 
124-35. 

89 Plutarch 47, 3. 70 Arrian VII, 6, 1. 71 Ibid. IV, 19,5. 
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beautiful daughter of the Bactrian baron, Oxyartes, which was quickly dressed 
up by legend as a wonderful love story. Obviously, it was a political move,” 
designed to placate Iranian nationalism—but, again, it isthe first indication we 
now have of Alexander’s ideas concerning race mixture. It is not that Alex- 
ander planned a deliberate Hellenization of the East or a barbarization of the 
‘Greeks and Macedonians. Those who wished were free to pursue their own 
national life—and they would inevitably represent the overwhelming ma- 
jority—but beside this there was to develop a new life based on an interchange 
and mixture of customs and blood. Here was to be the driving force of the 
empire, a new attitude toward the world—a necessary correction, I think, to 
Tarn’s estimate of Alexander’s empire: “But the true unifying force was lack- 
ing; there was no common idea, or ideal.” "* 

We may note parenthetically that on his return to Susa in 324 B.c., Alex- 
ander married a daughter of Darius, to legitimize his own rule. And, to 
place his stamp of approval on race mixture, Alexander at the same time gave 
presents to those of his men, over 10,000 in number, who had already married 
or taken up more or less permanently with an Asiatic girl.”* The widely-held 
notion, however, is that 10,000 Greeks and Macedonians now married natives, 
and it seems impossible to correct it. Tarn, for example, says that “one recalls 
that unique event in history when Alexander induced 10,000 of his troops to 
marry their native concubines.” Welles says that Alexander “felt no com- 
punction in staging mixed marriages for his Macedonians and Greeks on a 
scale which Schachermeyr compares to cattle breeding.” It was only the 
economic condition of Alexander’s men (whatever their other status) that 
was changed at Susa; and we, for our part, must not be surprised that all 
those Greeks and Macedonians found girls during the many years in Asia. It 
is more to the point to note official policy in the making. 

To return to Bactria-Sogdiana, Alexander indicated in various ways, then, 
that he proposed to become king of the barbarians as well as of the Macedon- 


72 Plutarch 47, 4: it was also “thought to harmonize well with the matters which Alexander 
had in hand.” 

73 Tarn, I, p. 141. 

T4 Arrian VII, 4, 4. To Hephaestion and the rest of his Companions, continues Arrian, Alex- 
ander “gave the choicest daughters of the Persians and Medes, to the number of eighty. . . . This 
appeared the most popular thing which Alexander ever did”; the weddings were celebrated at a 
banquet, Arrian adds. 

75 Arrian VII, 4, 8; Plutarch 70, 2. Alexander, says Arrian, “also ordered that the names of 
all the other Macedonians who had married any of the Asiatic women should be registered. They 
were over 10,000 in number; and to these Alexander made presents on account of their weddings.” 
Plutarch: “At Susa Alexander brought to pass the marriage of his Companions, took to wife 
himself the daughter of Darius . . . and gave a general wedding feast for those of his Macedonians 
who had already contracted other marriages. At this feast, we are told, nine thousand guests 
reclined at supper.” 

78 Tarn, IL, p. 329; see also I, p. 111 . 

TT Loc. cit., see fn. 1, above. 
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ians. That is why he now occasionally wore Persian dress,” which was simpler 
than the Median; for it was a dramatic way of impressing these thoughts on 
others—including the Greeks, who needed to be reminded that their special 
partnership with him had ended. It was even earlier, according to Plutarch, 
that Alexander “listened to the teachings of Psammon the philosopher in 
Egypt, and accepted most readily this utterance of his, namely, that all man- 
kind are under the kingship of God, since in every case that which gets the 
mastery and rules is divine. Still more philosophical, however, was his own 
opinion and utterance on this head, namely that although God was indeed a 
common father of all mankind, still, He made peculiarly His own the noblest 
and best of them.”7° 

Finally, there is one other thing of the first importance that happened at 
Bactra. This is the famous banquet in 327 z.c.,°° during which the subject of 
proskynesis was discussed and with it, the desirability of paying homage to 
Alexander as a divine personage.** Inevitably, this extraordinary proposal 
produced various accounts in antiquity and, in turn, an extensive modern 
literature. We must, as always, carefully distinguish the sound ancient evi- 
dence from the unsound. This will give us the picture of the banquet itself, 
so far as it can now be recovered. To discover Alexander’s motive is another 
matter; but it will be simpler, once we see that toasts and the difference be- 
tween Macedonian and Greek methods of drinking one’s health—all leading 
to the worship of Alexander’s daemon and the establishment of an Alexander- 
cult—have nothing whatever to do with it.** 

According to Arrian, an arrangement was made between Alexander and 
the sophists in conjunction with the most illustrious of the Persians and 
Medes that the topic of proskynesis should be mentioned at a banquet at 
Bactra. 


Anaxarchus commenced the discussion by saying that Alexander would much 
more justly be deemed a god than either Dionysus or Heracles. . . . He added 


78 Arrian IV, 7, 4; Plutarch (45, 1-2) places the change of dress in Parthia, at any rate, after 
the departure from Ecbatana and the death of Darius. 

19 Plutarch 27, 6. 

80 In “The Seer Aristander,” 4m. Jour. Philol., L (1929), 195-97, I showed that Callisthenes’ 
History certainly extended into the year 328 s.c., and on p. 70 of my Ephemerides (fn. x1, 
above) that it very probably extended into the early spring of 327 3.c., thus including the banquet 
at Bactra. 

81 Arrian IV, 10; Justin XII, 7; Curtius VHI, 5; Plutarch 54. There is a lacuna in Diodorus at 
this point, but it seems clear from the table of contents of Book xvii that he wrote of the banquet. 

82 See Tarn, I, pp. 79-80; If, Appendix 22; and my paper, “Alexander’s Deification,” Am. 
Jour. Philol., LXIV (1943), 286-301. 

83 See, however, Grace H. Macurdy, “The Grammar of Drinking Healths,” Am. Jour. Philol., 
LIM (1932), 168-71; Lily Ross Taylor, “The ‘Proskynesis’ and the Hellenistic Ruler Cult,” 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, XLVII (1927), 53-62; The Divinity of the Roman Emperor (Middle- 
town, 1931), reviewed by Arthur D. Nock, Gnomon, VIII (1932), 513-18; further references will 
be found in the studies mentioned in fn. 82, above. 
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that the Macedonians might with greater justice gratify their king with divine 
honors, for there was no doubt about this, that when he departed from men they 
would honor him as a god. How much more just then would it be to reward 
him while alive, than after his death, when it would be no advantage to him to 
be honored. 

After Anaxarchus had spoken, continues Arrian, those who were privy 
to the plan applauded his speech and wished at once to begin the ceremony 
of proskynesis. Most of the Macedonians, however, were vexed and kept 
silence, but Callisthenes opposed him in a vigorous speech. 


Thus Callisthenes greatly annoyed Alexander but spoke the exact sentiments of 
the Macedonians. When Alexander perceived this, he sent to prevent the Mace- 


donians from making any further mention of the ceremony of proskynesis. But 
after the discussion silence ensued; and then the most honorable of the Persians 
arose in due order and prostrated their bodies before him. But when one of the 
Persians seemed to have performed the ceremony in an awkward way, Leonnatus, 
a Companion, laughed at his posture as mean. Alexander at the time was angry 
with him for this, but was afterwards reconciled to him.” ** 


At this point in his account Arrian passes to another source. So far as we 
can tell from his method of work,* the account up to this point has been 
based on Ptolemy and Aristobulus, hence on Callisthenes and the Royal 
Journal, and therefore this is all we know for certain of the banquet. Arrian's 
next words are: “The following account has also been given.” We know 
from his Preface that such words are his signal that he is no longer following 
Ptolemy and Aristobulus. And, indeed, we can check him here, for “the fol- 
lowing account” also appears in Plutarch, who gives as Ais source the court 
chamberlain, Chares, a well-known liar. The “following account” has to do 
with the guests drinking from a goblet, performing the act of proskynesis, and 
then receiving a kiss from Alexander. It ends with Callisthenes approaching 
Alexander for the kiss, without having first prostrated himself. Alexander, 
accordingly, would not permit himself to kiss him; whereupon the philoso- 
pher said, “Well, then, PII go away the poorer by a kiss.” 

If we cannot agree that modern scholarship has established a reasonably 
sound way of occasionally checking the sources back of Arrian and the other 
Alexander-historians, then we must admit Chares’ story, the variant accounts 
of the visit to the oracle of Ammon, and, indeed, a mass of floating gossip. I 
accept as evidence solely that part of Arrian’s account which is based on . 
Ptolemy and Aristobulus. 

We have, then, a picture of a banquet, at which it was proposed, with 
Alexander’s approval, that people should prostrate themselves before him 


84 Arrían IV, 12, 1-2. P € 
85 See fn, 8, above, and p. 13 of my study mentioned in fn. 11, above. 
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and regard him as a god. This is dramatic enough in itself, and we must now 
try to discover Alexander's motive. Wilcken says that 


Alexander certainly knew from his Persian courtiers that the Persians regarded the 
proskynesis simply as an expression of the deepest reverence for their lord. But 
as he was naturally familiar with the Greek conception, it was a dangerous under- 
taking to promote the levelling of his subjects by an attempt to establish among 
Macedonians and Greeks a custom which the Persians followed in his case as a 
matter of course... . His purpose .. . was to express the equal position of the 
Persians with the Macedonians and Greeks by means of this common court cere- 
monial,** 


According to Wilcken, then, Alexander's motive was to raise the position of 
the Persians by introducing a ceremony which meant, however, something 
entirely different—divinity—to Greeks and Macedonians. 

Tarn explains the matter as follows: 


Alexander knew perfectly how Greeks must interpret prostration, and must there- 
fore have intended to become a god, and as Greeks, Macedonians, and Persians 
were all involved, it can only mean that he intended to become, officially, the god 
of his empire; he was doing rather more than feeling his way. His reasons were 
entirely political; the thing was to him merely a pretence which might form a 
useful instrument of statecraft and become, he thought, a considerable help to his 
policy of fusion; also, among other things, he had to settle how the autocrat of 
Asia, without playing the autocrat, could get a juridical standing in those free 
Greek cities in whose hands lay his empire’s access to the Aegean. What put the 
idea of becoming a god into his head seems clear enough. It had been put there, 
long before he crossed to Asia, by the two chief political thinkers of his youth, 
his tutor Aristotle and Isocrates; for Isocrates had said to Philip that, if he con- 
quered Persia, nothing would be left him but to become a god, and Aristotle, not 
content with telling Alexander that he had no peer, had said, with Alexander in 
mind, that the supreme ruler when he came would be as a god among men.®? 


Our problem, obviously, is to discover what brought the idea of deification 
out of Alexander’s head at Bactra. Does it seem likely, as Wilcken suggests, 
that Alexander had the Persians so much on his mind at this time that he was 
ready to offend the Greeks and Macedonians? Is Tarn’s explanation any 
more satisfying, that western affairs were so much on Alexander’s mind at 
this time that he was willing to risk trouble with his generals in order to 
obtain “a juridical standing” in far-away Greece? He was having trouble 
_ enough with his generals, as it was. 

Alexander’s motive, whatever it was, must be sought in the immediate 
background of the days in Bactria-Sogdiana; and it seems equally sensible to 
suggest that the motivation must have been a strong one. These were days, of 
course, of extraordinary ideas; but it had also been a period of continuous 


86 Wilcken, pp. 168-69. 87 Tarn, I, pp. 79-80. 
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guerrilla warfare. Moreover, it was a time of continuing opposition to Alex- 
ander: the tragedies of Philotas, Parmenio, and Cleitus;** the mutiny of the 
Thessalian cavalry; the resistance of the seer Aristander and Callisthenes to 
the crossing of the Jaxartes, which barely survives in Arrian and must have 
been but a part of wider hostility to Alexander.** All this lay in the back- 
ground. Nor, incidentally, would it be downed; for the Macedonian opposi- 
tion at the banquet was soon followed by the conspiracy of the Pages, who 
said, so Arrian quotes Ptolemy and Aristobulus, that “Callisthenes had insti- 
gated them to make the daring attempt” against Alexander.” Sheer military 
necessity—the business of getting on with one’s generals and immediate circle 
surely amounts to that—was as present here as at the time of the Thessalian 
mutiny; and it required.as drastic treatment. Mutinous cavalry could be re- 
placed with local cavalry—but what to do with an uncertain officer corps? We 
have no ancient evidence for this or any other explanation, obviously; but it 
seems clear that Alexander decided to abandon the comradely relationship 
with his officers, which had long characterized the Macedonian monarchy, and 
to put an end to wavering support and possible plots by becoming an autocrat. 
Or better, to put it in Greek terms, he decided, in this century of religious in- 
difference which had already raised living men to divine status, to become 
a god. 

The idea fell through at Bactra, but in the year before his death Alexander 
was in fact deified by the Greeks,” on whose initiative it is not known.” If 


88 Cleitus’ murder is described in Arrian IV, 8. 

89 This is discussed on p. 292, fn. 20, of my paper mentioned in fn. 82, above. 

90 Arrian IV, 14, 1. Truesdell $. Brown does not advance the study of Alexander when he 
says that the Pages “steadily refused to implicate Callisthenes” in “Callisthenes and Alexander,” 
Am. Jour. Philol., LXX (1949), 22548. 

91 Tarn (II, p. 370) says that Alexander “issued to the cities of the League a decree ordering 
them to receive back their exiles (which he had no constitutional power to issue) and also [my 
italics] a request for his own deification (which probably came first).” At the word “League” 
Tarn gives a reference to Diodorus XVIII, 8, 4. Tarn’s sentence makes it appear that Diodorus 
is also evidence for Alexander’s request for deification, whereas the passage deals exclusively with 
his decree ordering the return to their cities of the exiles who swarmed over Greece. 

22 Tarn, I, p. 114: “Alexander's request for deification was seemingly brought before the 
League States by his partisans in the several cities, but certainly the initiative came from him 
and not from the Greeks; Hypereides’ evidence seems conclusive, and in any case Athens (for 
instance), irreconcilably opposed to the exiles decree, would not of her own motion have con- 
ferred on Alexander the means whereby he could carry that decree into effect without a formal 
breach of the Covenant” of the Corinthian League. In his fn. to this, Tarn again says that the 
Hypercides passage “is evidence that the request came from Alexander.” Since there is not a shred 
of evidence for this, I give the entire passage, so far as it has survived: “But when the Areopagus 
postponed its statement on the grounds that it had not yet discovered the truth, you [Demosthenes] 
conceded in the Assembly that Alexander might be the son of Zeus and Poseidon too if he wished 
... Wished . . . to set up a statue of Alexander, the king and god invincible ... Olympias . . . an- 
nounced to the people . . .” (Hypereides Against Demosthenes, Frag. VII [VIIE], cols. 31, 32, 
Loeb edition, Burtt’s translation). Not an ancient source—though lacunae exist in Arrian and else- 
where—says that Alexander himself ordered his deification; indeed, the references to his deification 
either represent heated party oratory or are late and poor. For example, Deinarchus Against 
Demosthenes, 94 (Loeb edition, Burtt’s translation): “At another time Demosthenes said that the 
people must not question the grant of divine honors to Alexander”; for what Demosthenes in fact 
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the Greeks themselves thought it up, Alexander is excluded and we have no 
problem; we must inquire, however, whether it is likely that Alexander sent 
the request. Wilcken and Tarn say that he did. In explaining it, Wilcken 
drops the Persian political motive and indeed shifts his whole ground to a 
psychological analysis: 


This consciousness of a divine sonship had always remained in his mind. Possessed 
by it, elevated by his fabulous successes and in expectation of his plans for world- 
sovereignty, he now took the decisive step of going further than these special 
revelations, and of requiring divine honours from the Greeks of the Corinthian 
League. It is a mistaken view of Alexander's character to bar out this inner re- 
ligious experience and to assume that the demand was a purely political move, the 
only object of which was to lift him as a god above the stipulations of the Corin- 
thian League and to subject the autonomous Greek cities and their lands to his 
divine will,93 


Tarn sticks to the Greek political motive, but now circumscribes it:°* “Deifi- 
cation showed that he meant to stand above parties and factions. . . . His 
deification, therefore, in 324 B.C., like his preliminary attempt at Bactra, was 
entirely a political matter, but this time limited to the cities of the League of 
Corinth.” 

Since the idea of deification occurred to Alexander at Bactra, it is difficult 
not to ascribe to him his actual deification in 324 s.c. On the other hand, why 





said (even though Deinarchus proves nothing as it is), see Hypereides above. Athenaeus VI, 251B 
(Loeb edition, Gulick's translation), in speaking of an Athenian envoy who had been bribed by the 
Persian king: “I wonder, for my part, how the Athenians could have let him go without bringing 
him to trial, secing that they fined Demades ten talents for proposing a decree naming Alexander 
a god.” Aelian Varia Historia, V, 12 says substantially the same. 

93 Wilcken, p. 212. 

94 Tarn has to circumscribe it, because he wishes to show that Alexander sought deification in 
order to legalize his exiles decree; that is to say, since the exiles decree was addressed. to the cities 
of the Corinthian League, the request for deification would be limited to them. As already men- 
tioned, Tarn says that at Bactra Alexander planned to become the god of his empire; he does not 
expiein why the Conqueror of India should suddenly become so much more modest. See fn. 95, 
below. 

95 Tarn, H, p. 371. Ferguson, on p. 32 of his article mentioned in fn. 29, above, states: “When 
the Greek cities had placed Alexander in their circles of deities he was at once free from all the 
treaty obligations accepted by him at the Congress of Corinth, and his first effort in his new 
capacity was to rid his realm of all its homeless and lawless men by requiring every city to re- 
ceive back its exiles, What a gain to the world that this problem could be finally attacked vigor- 
ously yet legally!” Alexander, then, deified himself in order that he might legally recall the 
exiles, a step forbidden him by the Covenant of the Corinthian League. As Tarn expresses it 
(I, pp. 112-13): the recall of the exiles was “a breach of the Covenant of the League of Corinth, 
which forbade interference with the internal affairs of the constituent states. . . . The Covenant 
bound Alexander of Macedon; it would not bind Alexander the god; the way therefore to exer- 
cise authority in the cities was to become a god.” Since no ancient evidence connects the exiles 
decree and Alexander’s deification—and since, moreover, there is no ancient evidence that Alex- 
ander initiated the request for his deification (see fn. 92, above)-—we are merely setting up a 
straw man when we say that Alexander must have requested his deification in a limited area in 
order to make legal an action in that area. There is no connection whatever between deification 
and the exiles decree, except in point of time; and accordingly the decree does not bear on the 
subject of this paper. My conclusion—admittedly an assumption where only assumptions are 
possible—is that Alexander, faced with the problem of 20,000 exiles, simply cut the Gordian knot 
and decreed their return to their cities. 
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should the attempt at Bactra be described so fully by the Alexander-historians 
and the actual deification in 324 s.c. be omitted entirely? The banquet of re- 
conciliation at Opis,°® following the mutiny of the entire army,” gave the 
Alexander-historians an excellent opportunity to allude to Alexander’s action 
‘and even to embellish it. It is also tempting, making an analogy with Bactra, 
to say that differences with his men once again led Alexander to demand 
deification; but in that event we would have been informed about its effect 
on the army rather than on Greece, and this would hold for any theory ad- 
vanced. Since there is no evidence that Alexander requested his deification in 
324 B.C., we must conclude that the initiative originated in the land where it 
was debated, Greece, a land not unknown for its flattery. This ties in with 
Arrian’s statement that on Alexander’s return to Babylon there “arrived em- 
bassies from Greece, the members of which, with crowns upon their own 
heads, approached Alexander and crowned him with golden crowns, as if 
forsooth they had come to him as special envoys deputed to pay him divine 
honors.” ** It is pure assumption, without a shred of evidence, that Alexander 
asked the Greeks—and even more specifically, his allies of the Corinthian 
League—to deify him. Greeks did not have to be told how to hail the Con- 
queror of India. 

At any rate, the genesis of every one of Alexander's extraordinary ideas is 
to be discovered by the time he left Bactria. This is important, on account of 
our sources. Callisthenes was not arrested until just before the departure, at 
which time, of course, his History came to an end; and if one thing is certain 
about the Alexander-history, it is that Callisthenes’ History, based on‘ the 
Royal Journal, was the ultimate source for two other primary historians, 
Ptolemy and Aristobulus, whom Arrian names as his chief sources. On the 
return to Mesopotamia, to be sure, some of Alexander’s ideas were expounded 
more fully—sudden death ended any real development—but by Susa and 
Babylon our sources have become confused and often contain statements that 
are projections backward from Stoicism and other later thought.” 


96 See Tarn, 1, Appendix 25 (“Brotherhood and Unity”) and his earlier paper, “Alexander 
the Great and the Unity of Mankind,” Proceedings of the British Academy, XIX (1933), 123-66. 
Alexander’s prayer at the banquet for partnership in the empire and for unity and concord in a 
joint, commonwealth, where all peoples were to be partners rather than subjects, marks a revolu- 
tion in human thought, as Tarn brilliantly shows. 

97 Arrian's account of the mutiny (VII, 8, 1-3) does not make sense, for he suggests that the 
old and maimed soldiers so resented honorable discharge that they led the others in revolt. 
Justin (XII, 11, 5) not only makes sense but shows the seriousness of Alexander's predicament: 
the temper of the soldiers was such that the younger ones insisted that they be allowed to return 
home with their elders. Almost the entire account that Justin gives of Alexander’s expedition is 
worthless, though he occasionally touches a good source; see my paper, “Justin,” Am. Jour. 
Philol., LAW (1932), 357-59. 

98 Arrian VII, 23, 2. 

22 This was once vigorously debated by M. H. Fisch, “Alexander and the Stoics,” Am. Jour. 
Philol., LVIII (1937), 59-82, 129-51; and Tarn, “Alexander, Cynics and Stoics,” Am. Jour. 
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To understand Alexander, then, we need not go beyond Bactria. Each of 
his extraordinary ideas—on world conquest and his own relation to the state, 
the use of barbarians in administration and army, the foundation of cities, a 
common culture, the fusion of races, personal deification—is rooted, more- 
over, in Arrian. If these ideas add up to a new attitude toward the world—to 
a dream of universalism, as we might describe it—it contributes little to our 
understanding of Alexander to brush them off on the ground that not even 
in our day can they be attained “except by submission to the unchallenged 
rule of a world conqueror.”*% Equally out of place in this connection is an 
undue emphasis on Alexander as one who was not “a comfortable or attrac- 
tive character with whom to spend a quiet evening. He was actually a person 
of “kriegerische Kraft und Brutalität. ”*° As for Alexander’s crimes, we may 
add, John H. Kent once referred to Macaulay's verdict on Clive and men who 
are raised above the ordinary: “Their bad actions ought not, indeed, to be 
called good; but their good and bad actions ought to be fairly weighed.” ?” 

The real question we have to ask is, how did Alexander himself think that 
he was to bring his ideas into being? Schachermeyr must surely be right when 
he answers, “autocratically,” for there is no evidence that Alexander ever in- 
tended to abdicate in favor of a democratic federation, for example. Ideas, 
however, have a way of growing. In fact, Alexander’s idea of cooperation be- 
tween peoples became the basis of the Euthydemid kingdom in Bactria and 
India*” and, on the philosophical side, was picked up by Zeno and St. Paul 
to constitute a standing challenge to all posterity. 
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Philol., LX (1939), 41-70. Fisch was also disturbed that Tarn, during years of study, had changed 
his mind concerning Alexander on various points—a charge to which I am eager to plead guilty! 

100 Paul MacKendrick, in his review of my Alexander in Am. Jour. Archaeol., LIII (1949), 
88-89, 

101 Welles, see fn. 1, above. 

102 In his review of my Alexander in Classical Journal, XLIII (1948), 498-500. 

103 William W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India (Cambridge, 1938), chaps. 1v--v1 and 
Conclusion. 
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The Far Eastern Policy of the United States 
in the Period of the Russo-Japanese War: 
A Russian View” 


Ernest R. May 


HISTORIANS may not love their enemies, but they certainly study them. In 
a counterpart to America’s current zest for Russian studies, the U.S.S.R. has 
lately seen a surge in research and writing about the history of the United 
States. One product of this boom is Aleksandr Solomonovich Dobrov’s study 
of United States Far Eastern policy during the early twentieth century. Far 
from being a journalist’s yarn, Dobrov’s book appears to be a result of ten 
years’ scholarly labor. Such an interval, at any rate, elapsed after his earlier 
publications on Baltic politics and geography, and the studious research dis- 
played in his new book might easily have occupied it all. Dobrov not only 
examined all the major western sources and studies but also combed the 
manuscript archives of the Russian Foreign Office. His claim to explode 
American “falsifications of history” thus merits a hearing by American schol- 
ars, and his book also deserves at least a glance as a well-developed specimen 
of the Soviet Union’s increasing brood of American studies. 

Despite his prodigious industry, Dobrov does not in fact overturn the con- 
clusions of western scholars. His new evidence generally proves, under scru- 
tiny, to be less conclusive than he predicts. Some of it, nevertheless, is highly 
suggestive; no less for Russian history than for American. Justifying Henty 
Adams’ suspicion about Count Cassini, the Tsar’s ambassador in Washington 
(“One was led to suspect,” Adams murmured in The Education, “that Cassini 
never heard from his government”), Dobrov cites few instructions from the 
Russian Foreign Office. But much of Dobrov’s new evidence does consist of 
quotations from Cassini’s dispatches to St. Petersburg, and some of these quo- 
tations verge on being important. 

The ambassador’s comment on John Hay’s protest against the Russo- 
Chinese banking agreement may, for example, exhibit part of the basis for a 


* Aleksandr Solomonovich Dobrov, Dal'nevostochnaya Politika S.Sh.A. v Period Russko- 
Yaponskoi Voiny (Moscow, 1952), pp. 3-396. 
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persistent Russian suspicion. Cassini called attention to “the singularity of the 
coincidence in the time of Secretary of State Hay’s protest . . . and the time of 
the publication of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, proclaiming in its first part 
almost identical views and arguments.” It appeared to be, he concluded, “the 
result of a preliminary agreement on that subject between the U.S.A., Great 
Britain and Japan.” Later he observed: “There is no need to doubt that be- 
tween the cabinets in Washington and St. James occurs a lively exchange of 
opinions on all questions rising out of our conflict with Japan, and that, if 
there is not an actual agreement between the U.S.A. and Great Britain, they 
at least maintain a certain coordination in their actions.”* 

Such reports from the embassy in Washington no doubt fertilized St. Pe- 
tersburg’s fears and encouraged Russian press suspicion of an Anglo-Japanese- 
American alliance. So often was this suspicion published in Russia that one 
American ambassador offered to protest the laxity of tsarist censorship.? 

Cassini’s dispatch on the coincidence of the American protest note and the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance may also help to explain a far more important and 
more immediate inclination in Russian opinion. It probably accounts for the 
instructions that Cassini received late in February, 1902. Dobrov does not cite 
these instructions, nor do other writers who have had access to Russian 
archives. But Cassini, “extremely disturbed,” told his French colleague that 
he had been ordered “to watch very closely the tendencies of the government 
in Washington with regard to the Chinese question, since the Cabinet in 
London seeks to draw the United States more and more into its game in the 
Far East.”* The Russian government, of course, had also been warned by the 
Germans that America “would eventually throw her weight into the balance 
for English and Japanese interests,”* and France had declined to support her 
Russian ally in the Far East; so Cassini’s dispatch was not the only prompter 
received in St. Petersburg. Knowledge of that dispatch may add, nevertheless, 
to our understanding of the reasons for Russia’s reckless promise in March, 
1902, to withdraw entirely from Manchuria. 

A subsequent passage in Dobrov’s book raises the further possibility that 
Cassini’s dispatches might have influenced Russia’s fateful decision not to 
carry out this pledge of withdrawal. Dealing with the years 1902 and 1903, 
Dobrov writes: “The government of the United States did not conceal that, 


1 Cassini to Lamsdorf, Feb. 13, 1902, Dobrov, p. 119, fn. 1 (the italics appear to be Dobrov’s) ; 
Cassini to Lamsdorf, Aug. 23, 1904, ibid., p- 237, fn. 2. Dobrov rarely indicates whether dates 
are Old Style or New. 

2Edward H. Zabriskie, American-Russian Rivalry in the Far East: A Study in Diplomacy 
and Power Politics, 1895-1914 (Philadelphia, 1946), p. 78. 

3J. Cambon to Delcassé, Mar. 3, 1902, Documents diplomatiques français, 1871-1914 (2° 
sér. 1901-1911; Paris, 1929-), II, no. 118. 

4 Von Bülow to Alvensleben, Feb. 22, 1902, Die Grosse Politik der Europäischen Kabinette 
(Berlin, 1922-1926), XVII, no. 5050. 
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with a guarantee of the ‘Open Door, according to its own broad interpreta- 
tion of that term, it would not object to prolonged occupation of Manchuria 
by the Tsarist army, for ‘then,’ as Hay declared to Cassini, ‘into that country 
good administration could at least be introduced, which would ensure security 
for all’” (pp. 119-20). Had such a report from Cassini arrived after the spring 
of 1902, it might have aroused in Russia a hope of detaching one Pacific naval 
power from the other two, thus calming Japan and Britain and freeing Russia 
from their restraint. Such a dispatch from the Russian ambassador in Wash- 
ington would have lent force to the urgings of A. M. Bezobrazov and other 
imperialists, for they were talking anyway of financing Russian imperialism 
with American capital? And Hay, we know, did feel at this time that Russia 
might be no more unsatisfactory than China as the tenant of Manchuria.’ But 
American archives preserve no record of Hay’s disclosing this opinion to Cas- 
sini, and Dobrov neglects on this one occasion to supply the date of the docu- 
ment he cites. His statement thus forms a shaky foundation for a hypothesis. 

Even more disappointing, after the first glance, is a passage that seems to 
contain a revelation about the Korean policy of Theodore Roosevelt. From 
American sources, we have known that Roosevelt once believed in Japan’s 
right to Korea, but we had thought that his policy decision was not reached 
until early in 1905." Dobrov now tells us that Roosevelt’s decision was made in 
1903, before the Russo-Japanese war broke out. Cassini wrote on April 23 of 
“the private view of President Roosevelt on the relation of Japan with Korea, 
which must necessarily, in his opinion, fall to Japan for the establishment of 
a political equilibrium between us (Russia) [sic] and Japan in the Far East” 
(p. 167). If Roosevelt were confiding this view to the Russian ambassador, he 
was presumably confiding it also to the representatives of Japan. If so, then 
Japan had Roosevelt’s tacit backing when she proclaimed her paramount posi- 
tion in Korea and asked Russia to recognize her “preponderating interests.” 
But it is probably not true that Roosevelt disclosed his mind at this early date, 
for Cassini’s dispatch coincides with a presidential bear hunt.* Since Roosevelt 


5 [V. M. Vonlyarlyarskii], “Why Russia Went to War with Japan: The Story of the Yalu 
Concession,” Fortnightly Review, XCIIL (1910), 823, 1033; Bezobrazov to the Tsar, June 21, 
1903 (O.S.), Mikhail N. Pokrovskii, ed., Russko-Yaponskaya Voina (Leningrad, 1925), p. 1503 
Boris B. Glinskii, “Prolog Russko-Yaponskoi Voiny,” Istoricheskii Vyestnik, CXXXVII (1914), 
620, 624-25. In the collection of Glinskii’s articles, Prolog Russko-Yaponskoi Voiny (St. Peters- 
berg, 1916), pp. 278, 289, these passages were shortened, and they were omitted altogether from 
the French version by Pierre Marc, Quelques années de politique internationale (Leipzig, 1914). 

8 Hay to Roosevelt, May 1, 1902, Tyler Dennett, Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War (New 
York, 1925), pp. 135-36. Hay had expressed his disillusionment to Cassini in 1901, according to 
Cassini to Lamsdorf, Mar. 15, 1901, Boris A. Romanov, Russia in Manchuria, 1892-1906 (Lenin- 
grad, 1928; [trans. by Susan W. Jones], Ann Arbor, Mich., 1952), pp. 215-16. 

7 Roosevelt to von Sternburg, Aug. 28, 1900, Elting E. Morison et al., eds., The Letters of 
Theodore Roosevelt (Cambridge, Mass., 1951-1954), Il, 1394; Roosevelt to Hay, Jan. 28, 1905, 
ibid., ÌV, 1112. 

8 See the chronology ibid., IV, 1358-59. 
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was away from Washington from April 1 until June 5, the ambassador’s re- 
port cannot have resulted from a face to face interview with the President. 
His opinion about Roosevelt's private view must have been obtained at second 
hand, probably from the German ambassador, whose government had an in- 
terest in stimulating Russian suspicion of the United States.” The most strik- 
ing new evidence in Dobrov’s book thus loses much of its apparent conse- 
quence. 

Cassini’s reports on the war period, as cited by Dobrov, accurately portray 
American sympathy for Japan. They show Cassini's distrust of Roosevelt and 
his hope that Roosevelt would not be re-elected in 1904, as well as his impres- 
sion that this hope was shared throughout Latin America.” Mingled with 
these criticisms, however, were assurances that the United States was not dan- 
gerous to Russia. Cassini’s home government was probably disturbed by dis- 
patches from Peking, reported by Dobrov, characterizing American consular 
agents as Japanese spies and telling of American efforts to stir China’s war 
lords against Russia. Shortly before the war, we know, the Tsar had told his 
advisers of the Kaiser’s fears about the United States, adding, “America 
alarms me too.”** Cassini soothed such feelings by reporting, “in spite of agi- 
tation hostile to us in the largest part of the periodical press here, letters have 
come to me almost daily, containing an expression of sympathy with Russia 
and an offer of service, in one form or another, in case of conflict with Japan.” 
He later advised his government “to retain no illusions whatever about the 
possibilities of the country’s serious-minded and numerically strong elements 
being drawn into support of an adventurous Japanophile policy.”** 

Recognizing American sympathy for Japan, Cassini opposed American 
mediation. Roosevelt’s talk of peace, he declared, was meant “to show public 
opinion that the rumors spread by his political opponents concerning his ad- 
venturous and warlike inclinations were without foundation.” Later Cassini 
wrote: “In all the to-do of the peace campaign here, especially strange appears 
the role of Mr. Roosevelt, on whom is thrust and who thrusts upon himself 
the role of an apostle of peace, one hardly suiting his character and tempera- 

9 See Memorandum by von Bülow, Feb. 25, 1902, Grosse Politik, XVII, no. 5051. Cassini to 
Lamsdorf, Jan. 6, 1902, Dobrov, p. 166, reported seeing Roosevelt’s earlier letter to von Stern- 
burg, and it seems doubtful that anyone except a German diplomat could have possessed it. 

10 Writing of his South and Central American colleagues, Cassini declared, “With his election 
they have lost all hope of a change in the present attitude of the U.S.A. toward them... . As the 
representative of one Spanish-American republic put it, it is not so much the predominance of a 
strong northern republic among the American republics, as it is the relation of a suzerain to his 
vassals” (Cassini to Lamsdorf, Nov. 3, 1904, Dobrov, p. 21). Cassini’s impression of Latin 
American opinion was thus exactly the reverse of that obtained by American diplomats in the 
Latin American capitals. See John Patterson, “Latin American Reactions to the Panama Revolu- 
tion of 1903,” Hispanic American Historical Review, XXIV (1944), 342-51. 


11 Entry for Dec. 8, 1903, Aleksii N. Kuropatkin, “Dnevnik,” Krasnyi Arkhiv, 11 (1920), 93. 
12 Cassini to Lamsdorf, Jan. 27, 1904 (N.S.), Apr. 6, 1904, Dobrov, pp. 314, 141. 
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ment . . . arising from an ambitious itch to be first in line with a peace plan 
and not, of course, from any true and sincere love of peace.” And he declared 
to Hay that any mediation offer would be “totally inadmissible.” +° 

Sometime after the fall of Port Arthur, however, Cassini changed his mind. 
He may even have given Roosevelt the “definite impression” that “the Rus- 
sians would have interest in negotiating as soon as possible.” The French 
ambassador reported that the President had such an impression late in Feb- 
ruary, 1905.** By mid-March, certainly, Cassini was steering his government 
toward peace. He wrote of Roosevelt: “He finds himself under the influence 
of Japanese successes, which he considers dangerous for other interested na- 
tions. If a request for ‘good offices’ appeared at'the same time from both bel- 
ligerent sides, I think that the President would agree to it with haste. I think 
that it is useful not quite to discourage these active tendencies of the United 
States, of which, when opportunity offers, we might wish to avail ourselves.” 
A few days later, talking with Roosevelt, Cassini even made a left-handed 
declaration of Russian peace terms. Speaking of mediation, he reported, he 
had emphasized that “Russia cannot even think about it, if it requires her to 
pay an indemnity or to give Japan some province, that Russia could never 
agree to humiliating terms and never would pledge away her future in the 
Far East.”** Roosevelt thus had official information of Russian terms some 
time before he received Japan’s request for his good offices. 

Cassini had little to do with the actual arrangements for mediation, and 
Dobrov supplies no new information either on these arrangements or on the 
discussions at Portsmouth. Sharing the view of General Kuropatkin, Dobrov 
disapproves of the peacemaking. He feels that Russian victory would have 
resulted from continued war, and he laments the acceptance of mediation as 
“indisputably a great mistake in Tsarist diplomacy” (p. 277). For that reason 
he scampers with distaste across the Portsmouth meetings, and, after a few 
quotations from Lenin and Stalin, he brings his book to a close. 

Although Dobrov has rendered some service to scholarship by printing 
documents from the sealed archives of the Russian Foreign Office, his inter- 
pretations seem less those of a scholar than those of a propagandist. His thesis 
is that Roosevelt and Hay, as puppets of American monopolistic capital, 

13 Cassini to Lamsdorf, Oct. 5, 1904 (N.S.), Oct. 19, 1904 (N.S.), Dobrov, pp. 217-19. 
American archives do not record Cassini's declaration to Hay; but Cassini also told von Stern- 
burg of saying to Hay “that Russia was resolved to carry on the war to the bitter end and most 
determinedly to reject all mediation proposals,” in Sternburg to dusw. Amt, Oct. 18, 1904, 
Alfred Vagts, Deutschland und die Vereinigten Staaten in der Weltpolitik (London, 1935), IL, 
en Jusserand to Delcassé, Feb, 11, 1905, Doc. dipl. français (2° sér.), VI, no. 90. 

15 Cassini to Lamsdorf, Mar. 21, 1905 (N.S.), Mar. 31, 1905, Dobrov, pp. 251-53. For the 


Japanese proposals of April 18 and after, see Dennett, Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War, pp. 
176 ff. 
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plotted the conflict between Russia and Japan. By a teasing method, he con- 
tends, American imperialists led Russia into adventures in Asia while, at the 
same time, using the Open Door to prevent Russia from consolidating her 
control. Simultaneously egging Japan into resistance, the American plotters 
thus brought about the war; and they ended it when the desired result had 
been achieved. Such is Dobrov’s view of what, from American sources, we 
have regarded, and still regard, as Hay's nervous vacillation about the Open 
Door and Roosevelt’s half-formed notion of balanced antagonisms. He sees 
in the customary gropings of diplomacy a deep-laid design, and he attributes 
to Roosevelt and Hay the same incredible cunning that we have sometimes 
attributed to the Politburo. 

Dobrov’s view depends, of course, not only on superstitions about plot- 
ters but also on the assumption of robot characteristics in the plotted-against. 
If Hay’s contradictory statements to Cassini actually lured Russian expansion 
one day and discouraged it the next, then Cassini acted not as an interpreter 
but simply as a conduit, and his government responded in turn like a rotor 
receiving a measured current. Such is, in fact, Dobrov’s view; for his thesis 
rests almost entirely on Cassini’s statements. From them he reads the inten- 
tions of Roosevelt and Hay, ignoring evidence of their actual purposes; and 
from Cassini’s dispatches he also seems to infer the responses of the Russian 
government. 

It is odd that such a view of Russia should underlie this exceedingly pa- 
triotic book. For Dobrov is not primarily a materialist; economic facts appear 
to bore him. Nor is he primarily a Communist; his citations of the Marxist- 
Leninist classics seem formulae, like the invocations in renaissance epics. He 
is a chauvinist, with a faith in the righteousness of Russian expansionism 
equal to any counterpart in the history of American manifest destiny. Im- 
plicitly he defends the tsarist imperialism that was recognized to be unneces- 
sary by some of its own advocates.’® Unlike Bolshevik historians of the 1920s, 
Dobrov waves the flag for tsarist Russia. 

Nationalism like Dobrov’s has, of course, been conquering Soviet scholar- 
ship since the early 1930’s. A. L. Galperin’s study of the Anglo-Japanese al- 
liance, published in 1947, offered hope that Soviet presses might again print 
worthwhile studies, Marxist in bias, but nevertheless thoughtful and critical 
in interpretation. Dobrov’s book offers the results of long research, it is true, 
but offers them within the covers of a political tract. Cautious references to 
China and France are coupled with a characterization of the United States 
as the historic archconspirator against Russia. His whole book plods the party 


16 See William L. Langer, “Der Russisch-Japanische Krieg,” Europäische Gespräche, IV 
(1926), 307-308. 
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line. So does a similar volume on The Struggle of the Russian People for an 
Outlet on the Pacific, in which the United States appears as the chief obstacle 
to the people's will. And an article in a 1952 issue of Voprosy Istorii trans- 
cended the Russo-centricity of Dobrov by describing the Lansing-Ishii agree- 
ment as an alliance against Russia. While Dobrov’s research has yielded use- 
ful material, his volume encourages neither respect for Stalin's American 
experts nor confidence in the training of their successors. 
Harvard University 

17 E, L, Shteinberg, Bor ba Russkogo Naroda za Vykhod v Tikhii Okean (Moscow, 1949); 


E. I. Popova, “Sgovor amerikanskogo imperializma s yaponskim v 1917 godu (Soglashenie 
Lansinga-Isii),” Voprosy Istorii (1952), no. 9, 63-86. 


The History of American Philanthropy 
as a Field of Research 


MERLE CURTI 


IN the literature of American social history, one finds certain large themes or 
areas receiving special attention. These include the social structure and social 
relations of the family, of work groups, and of social classes, as well as the 
characteristics and interactions with the rest of the population of the various 
ethnic and nationality groups. The historian has also described the social as- 
pects of such institutions as religion, education, technology and the arts, 
politics and, especially of late, business, which has of course come more and 
more to affect all other occupations. 

The time has come to ask whether there are less obvious but possibly al- 
most as important segments of our culture which have received less attention 
at the hands of social historians than their importance warrants. To be spe- 
cific, is philanthropy, in all its ramifications, one of these major culture seg- 
ments? In other words, how important has relatively disinterested benevolence 
been in giving expression to, and in promoting at home and abroad, a major 
American value—human welfare? All one can say at the present time, I think, 
is that the literature of the subject warrants the hypothetical statement, to be 
tested by investigation, that philanthropy has been one of the major aspects of 
and keys to American social and cultural development. 

In recognition of the need for advancing our knowledge in this field, 
Russell Sage Foundation, which from its inception has concerned itself with 
the nature and impact of giving, sponsored a research planning conference, 
held at Princeton, February 3-4, 1956. 

The conference participants? take this way of sharing with others some of 
the suggestions that were developed in the course of their discussions. It is 
hoped that the suggestions made here may stimulate historians to direct the 


1 The conference was organized by F. Emerson Andrews of Russell Sage Foundation, who, 
with Donald Young, represented the Foundation at the meeting. Participants included Thomas C. 
Cochran, Henry Edward Guerlac, W. Stull Holt, Kenneth Scott Latourette, Richard B. Morris, 
Richard H. Shryock, David B. Truman, Merle Curti (chairman), and two representatives of the 
Ford Foundation, Carl B. Spaeth, Stanford University, and Mrs. Jackson Chance. There is avail- 
able a report of the discussions, including a list of topics needing investigation, a topical outline 
of American philanthropy, and a selected bibliography of the literature of philanthropy by Mar- 
garet W, Otto, Chief Librarian of the New York School of Social Work (Report of the Princeton 
Conference on the History of Philanthropy in the United States, Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, N. Y., 1956, pp. 84, $1.00). 
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attention of their graduate students to this field as a promising and important 
one. It is also hoped that young historians who have finished their formal 
training may find inviting topics for investigation in our suggestions. It will 
be apparent that some of the problems mentioned may be best pursued by in- 
dividual effort. Some, however, invite a cooperative and interdisciplinary 
approach. If, for example, one were to study the urges that have been satisfied 
by giving and try to find how these have been related to forms of giving and 
to manifest explanations of such giving, helpful clues would be found in the 
writings of anthropologists, sociologists, and psychologists. 

In the interest of promoting perspective on the history of American philan- 
thropy, historians can profitably consider the role of charity and philanthropy 
in other cultures and at other times. Certainly the history of philanthropy in 
America cannot be understood without taking into account its relationship 
to the development of philanthropy in western civilization. But it might also 
be profitable to broaden the comparative approach by taking into account the 
role of philanthropy in non-Christian cultures—such as those in which Bud- 
dhism or Mohammedanism is the prevailing religion. 

Perspective may also be broadened, and necessary relationships discovered, 
by a careful consideration of the role of charity in ancient Israel, in pre-Chris- 
tian and in post-Christian Greece and Rome, and in the various branches of 
Christianity, including the eastern orthodox churches, the medieval western 
church, the Protestant Reformation churches, and the pietistic and evangelical 
movements in the post-Reformation era. That much of the work in these areas 
has been done is apparent to any scholar acquainted with such standard works 
as Ernst Troeltsch’s Social Teachings of the Christian Churches. But quite pos- 
sibly scholars in these fields of history may still be able to give us new insights 
and information about charity and philanthropy in earlier times and in other 
places. In any case, we need to know more than we do about the ways in 
which the heritage represented in many of these forms of Christianity was 
transmitted to this country. 

Religion in its American forms contributed to philanthropic habits and 
institutions through direct gifts to church organizations and, indirectly, by 
motivating contributions to secular causes and institutions. We need further 
explorations of the relationship to philanthropy of such more or less distinc- 
tively American religious movements as the “federal theology” of Puritan 
New England, the later “New England theology” of the followers of Jona- 
than Edwards, the revivalist doctrines and impulses, the Social Gospel, Ameri- 
can Quakerism, Mormonism, and the Pentecostal sects. All these contributed 
in one way or another to the development of an American philanthropy. But 
precisely in what ways? The story of Jewish charities and of Catholic chari- 
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ties and missionary activities offers another field for study. Kenneth Scott 
Latourette, in his monumental work on missionary activities, has documented 
many aspects of the interrelationships between the older program of emphasis 
on conversion and the newer supplementary activities in education, health, 
and welfare. But the latest developments still need to be studied, as well as the 
efforts to develop self-supporting, independent churches in the countries in 
which missionary efforts have long been made. 

Materials for these and related studies are available in many depositories, 
including libraries at Yale University, the University of Chicago, and Union 
Theological Seminary. Scholars will also find materials in the collections of 
the several departments, divisional units, and commissions of the National 
Council of Churches. Scholars interested in these and related materials would 
find a helpful response on the part of those who have given special attention 
to this area; Kenneth Latourette, R. Pierce Baker, M. S. Bates, Frank W. 
Price, Charles Forman, Robert Bilkeimer, and Father John J. Considine come 
to mind. 

Closely related to religion as a dynamic factor in the history of American 
philanthropy is humanitarianism. We have, of course, many competent studies 
of organizations and movements devoted to humanitarian enterprises—world 
peace, the abolition of slavery, temperance, prison reform, aid for the handi- 
capped, and the rehabilitation of social deviants. But we still need studies ex- 
ploring some of the aspects of these movements that bear on the larger story 
of philanthropy. We need studies of motivation, conscious and, so far as it 
can be sensed, unconscious, in founders and workers. Historians can study 
changes in fund-raising activities, the development of pressure-group tech- 
niques, the stimulus given to government to assume a greater measure of 
responsibility in a given area, and the impacts of humanitarian crusades on 
institutions, legislation, and social habits. 

But the values associated with religion and humanitarianism did not exist 
in a vacuum. No study of any aspect of philanthropy can safely ignore eco- 
nomic institutions and values; nor should it ignore other complex economic 
considerations, including the changes in business policy toward mobile assets, 
investment, public relations, and the tax structure. It is also important to keep 
in mind the fact that there is nothing really static in the economic universe. 
In agrarian economies, giving took the form of giving land. What were the 
effects of this? In a commercial-industrial economy giving usually takes the 
form of giving stocks and bonds. Has there been adequate study of the rela- 
tionship between mobile capital, business policy, and giving, or between the 
various forms of wealth and giving practices? To come to our recent history, 
what needs to be learned about the relationship between giving and business 
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expansion and contraction, or between philanthropy and the passage, modifi- 
cation, and repeal of bankruptcy laws, as in the depression of 1837? What is 
known and what can be learned about giving habits at different income levels, 
in different periods? Have there been significant changes or trends? What 
similarities and differences can be detected in a given period between eco- 
nomically stable and economically unstable communities? 

The historian might also investigate the effects on philanthropy of chang- 
ing concepts of the ceiling of welfare. That is, he might show how the pattern 
of philanthropy has been affected from one period to another by what are 
considered necessities and what are considered luxuries. We clearly need to 
know a great deal more than we do about the ways in which our changing 
world economic relationships have influenced private philanthropy in less 
developed areas. To what extent, for example, did the development of philan- 

thropic habits on the part of business leaders and corporations at home in- 
fluence the welfare policies abroad of Firestone, United Fruit, and other 
corporations? 

Let us be more specific. We could try to find out, from existing histories 
of business firms and corporations, how decisions about giving were made. 
We can ask when corporations began to-feel it was important, in the interest 
of good business, to have the good will of the community in which operations 
centered. Has the last word been said on the motives, nature, and effects of the 
philanthropic activities of the early New England textile manufacturers? 
What were the implications of Jay Cooke’s shift in the focus of giving from 
the East to the Northwest after he became involved in promoting the North- 
ern Pacific? We know something about the role of the railroads in promoting 
the Y.M.C.A., but possibly the whole story has not yet been told. Thanks to 
the studies of Henrietta Larson, Thomas Cochran, and C. Howard Hopkins, a 
high standard for further inquiries into this area has been set. Surely some- 
thing can also yet be learned about the origin, nature, course, and effects of 
philanthropic activities in company towns. We know from the studies of 
F. Emerscn Andrews and of Williams and Croxton, as well as from the re- 
ports of the National Bureau of Economic Research, something about the 
more recent aspects of corporation giving. What would a re-examination of 
the archives of business firms whose histories have been written reveal, if the in- 
vestigator approached the materials holding firmly in mind some of the ques- 
tions we have asked? It would be interesting to know what lies within 
corporation archives that has not been made available to historical study. 
Would these tell us more than we know about the reasons why some corpora- 
tions decided not to give? We can ask what role was played by pressure 
groups, how much responsiveness there has been to community opinion, how 
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much consideration there has been of stockholders and of the labor force, what 
have been the functions of public relations counsels. 

Nor is corporation giving the only type of philanthropy which a considera- 
tion of functional economic groups suggests. It is known that many ‘trade 
unions have engaged in philanthropic activities. We need to know which ones 
set the pace and why they did. It would also be important to know more than 
we do about the directions in which labor philanthropies have pointed. What 
have been the results? 

Legal history has, of course, been necessarily concerned with many matters 
closely related to philanthropy. Such monumental works as Holdsworth’s 
History of English Law and Austin Scott's study of trusts have opened new 
vistas. The studies of English philanthropy by W. K. Jordan and David Owen 
promise to illuminate certain dark corners of legal relations; but the Ameri- 
can field is still largely open. 

A study of the explanation of American resistance to certain legal concepts 
relating to philanthropy, both in common law and in the Statute of Charitable 
Uses, could be of great interest. What light on this and other points would 
more exhaustive, perhaps quantitative, study of wills and bequests reveal? 
What needs to be considered in studying “manifest reason” and “real” mo- 
tives? We need explorations pointing out how these can be studied. Again, 
the outlines of our knowledge of the ways in which religious organizations 
came to be tax exempt after separation of church and state need to be filled in. 
What were the antecedents of “dead hand?” Someone ought to study further 
the story of the early exemption of charitable trusts from strict legal restrictions. 
We need comparisons of this story with recent tax exemption practices. We 
also need to know more about perpetuities, obsolescent laws, and cy-pres doc- 
trine. What, legally speaking, constituted philanthropy at different periods? 

With some exceptions, legal historians have chiefly concerned themselves 
with the history of a special legal doctrine. Often they have done this because 
a current problem suggested an ad hoc study. While some of the best of the 
legal history studies relate legal doctrines involving philanthropy to the eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural context, this is all too infrequently the case. We 
need more legal historians who are aware of the interdisciplinary approach, 
We also need historians of philanthropy, especially in some of its aspects, who 
are acquainted with the more relevant points of law in its technical sense. 

Attention has been called to the need. for considering the economic basis 
of philanthropy in any effort to explain its legal relationships and implica- 
tions. So, too, is it desirable to take the social context into account in legal 
studies of philanthropy. In fact, every phase of philanthropy needs to be 
studied in terms of its social context. The historian should, for example, con- 
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sider the implications of shifts in the role of the family in looking out for its 
needy members. Another aspect of the history of philanthropy which needs 
to be explored is its relation to social status and to the social roles of those 
who receive and those who give, organize, and dispense benefactions. 

Of all the social changes in America which have basically affected the 
course of philanthropy, none seems to be as important as the movement com- 
monly referred to as urbanization. Since Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., first 
called our attention to this basic theme in American history, we háve learned 
much about it and about how to study it. We know, for example, that one 
may be misled by assuming the adequacy for all purposes of the census defi- 
nition of a city; for it is clear that many urban centers in the technical sense 
retained rural values and rural types of conduct for varying periods of time. 
With this in mind, one may find in the growth of cities, metropolitan areas, 
and suburban decentralization, important keys to an understanding of many 
of the most significant developments in philanthropy. 

We now have some very competent urban histories, such, for example, as 
those of Rochester, Milwaukee, and Chicago. In these, the student of the his- 
tory of philanthropy will find answers to some of the questions he is curious 
about. He will, for instance, learn a good deal about the establishment, sup- 
port, and role of particular philanthropic agencies. But there is still much un- 
broken ground. 

It would be worth while to make a comparative study of philanthropy in 
cities of different sizes and rates of growth, in different sections of the United 
States, and of differing ethnic composition. What similarities and what differ- 
ences would be found between Rochester and Milwaukee, Cleveland and San 
Francisco, Boston and Baltimore? What changes in giving habits did the 
example of philanthropy such as that of Eastman have on Rochester? It is 
perhaps not too soon to begin to ask why philanthropic efforts have succeeded 
in making striking changes in a short period in Pittsburgh, why similar efforts 
in other places have succeeded less well, and why they have not even been 
undertaken in still others. 

Other aspects of the relations between urban growth and philanthropy 
could also be further explored with profit—notably the rise and fortunes of 
the organized charity associations, which initiated the social settlement houses 
and the substitution of “scientific philanthropy” for traditional face-to-face 
giving. In his recent suggestive and competent studies, Robert H. Bremner 
has shown the indebtedness to British patterns of both the charity organiza- 
tion movement and the establishment of social settlement houses and has 
broadly outlined some of the factors in the Americanization of these agencies. 
But much remains to be done. While such books as Robert A. Wood’s The 
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Settlement Horizon (1922) are informative, we have no studies which set this 
movement in its historical perspective and adequately evaluate it. The auto- 
biographical accounts of settlement residents, often polemical and almost al- 
ways interesting, have in general not been supplemented with scholarly 
biographies. A composite portrait of the persons drawn into this movement, 
illuminating their backgrounds, motives, values, and philosophies, would 
be welcome. We need to have histories of particular settlement houses which 
trace their changing functions and analyze their role as spearheads of urban 
reform, as interpreters between the less advantaged and the favored urban 
residents, and as agencies for acquainting Americans with the causes of pov- 
erty, social dislocation, cultural differences, and “immigrant gifts.” 

The literature of social work is extensive, but for the most part it has been 
written by practitioners in the field. The few studies which give some atten- 
tion to historical perspective only suggest the amount of work yet to be done. 
We know something about the bearings of the early charity organization 
movement on social work and the transition from private charity to public 
relief. But F. D. Watson's Charity Organization Movement in the United 
States (1922) and J. C. Brown’s Public Relief, 1929-1939 (1940) stand practi- 
cally alone as pioneer works of a systematic sort. The insights of such a thought- 
ful interpretation as Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit:of Bread (1940), by Carlisle 
and Carol Shafer, open many vistas which invite exploration. We need further 
study of the antecedents of social work, of its development as a profession, of 
cooperative financing, and of the impacts of prosperity, depression, and war. 
Biographies of social workers are wanted—the recently completed study of 
Mary Richmond by Muriel Pumphrey gives promise that this need is now 
being recognized. We should also have studies of the influence of sociology, 
psychology, and psychiatry on the philosophy and techniques of social work. 
Yet to be thoroughly explored are the contributions of social work to the 
methods of social investigation and to public welfare policy in rural as well as 
in urban settings. The role of the federal government in the area of social 
welfare and its impact on social work particularly require attention. 

Urban growth also involved changes in fund-raising practices which need 
to be explored. How did growing specialization, functional to city living, 
affect patterns of philanthropy, particularly the increasing concern with prob- 
lems of health, recreation, and delinquency? The story of community chests 
and federated giving has been told only in small part. How did American 
urban conditions affect Old World patterns of philanthropy, such as, for 
example, the charitable traditions which Jewish communities brought from 
Europe? One can think of many possibilities for the study of the role of urban 
philanthropy in creating new emphases on the artistic values. How has the 
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trend toward suburban living affected philanthropy? How has philanthropy, 
before and after the marked growth of cities, been directed to rural areas and 
rural problems? 

Social mobility in America, especially in city life, must have certain re- 
lationships to philanthropy. In colonial America, and in certain nineteenth- 
century communities, men gave to gain standing in the eyes of God; as the 
nineteenth century moved forward, many gave to gain standing in the eyes 
of men. Freeman Hunt’s Lives of American Merchants (1858) clearly indi- 
cates that the desire for social approval and status figured in a good deal of 
philanthropy. We need to know more about the relationship of social mobility 
and social status to philanthropy. Light might be thrown on this relationship 
by an examination of the historical development of the practice, during fund- 
raising campaigns, of carefully selecting solicitors from the elite. 

Related to all of the problems and issues thus far mentioned is the ex- 
tremely important question of the interrelations between voluntary giving, by 
individuals or groups, and the responsibility of government for welfare. Con- 
trary to a fairly widely-held view, the interrelations cannot be described merely 
in terms of the steady retreat of the one and the corresponding advance of the 
other. During most of the colonial period, for example, when mercantilistic 
philosophy was uppermost, government assumed a principal responsibility for 
poor relief. ‘Thus in some degree the colonial period foreshadowed the mod- 
ern welfare state. 

Historians might well study the relations between this older pattern and 
such developments as the separation of church and state, the westward move- 
ment, the humanitarian reform movements of the nineteenth century, the de- 
pressions and the relief agencies they occasioned, the establishment of in- 
come taxes, and social security legislation. To what extent did voluntary philan- 
thropic organizations call attention to new problems, arouse public opinion, 
serve as pressure groups, and lead the way to a larger assumption of responsi- 
bility by government agencies? How was this trend illustrated in the matter 
of the emancipation of the slave, the guaranteeing of civil rights to the Negro, 
and the care of the immigrant, the Indian, and the handicapped? What about 
work for peace, temperance, and the care of the aged; the work to curb de- 
linquency and alcoholic drinking? What was back of the shift to a larger 
measure of government responsibility in areas earlier dominated by volun- 
tary philanthropy? When did the shift take place in the fields of education, 
health, and recreation? Finally we may ask how our major wars have affected 
these changes. 

We might consider the implications of the fact that many of the conse- 
quences of political democracy were not felt until the twentieth century. 
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Until a half century ago, wealth in general was not particularly sensitive to 
political movements. When it became so in the Populist and Progressive pe- 
riods, and in a more marked degree perhaps in the depression of the 1930's, 
philanthropies of the rich may have slowed down some of the trends toward 
greater government responsibility in many areas; but the question remains 
an open one. On the other hand, the growth of wealth was associated with 
new types of taxation which enabled government to perform functions 
hitherto chiefly performed by private philanthropy, at least since the colonial 
period. 

Another large problem involves the extremely difficult task of evaluating 
the influences of philanthropy. Here there are many variables. It is hard in- 
deed to separate philanthropy from the many other factors in our country that 
have been pushing us toward the conception of a widely-based and con- 
stantly-advancing standard of welfare. One hardly need mention some of the 
more important of these factors: an endowment of natural resources in rela- 
tion to population and available technology which gave a relatively high de- 
gree of reality to the concept of abundance, a widely-held conviction that it 
is possible for man to transform his environment for the better, a high degree 
of social mobility, and a marked expectation of achievement. We need to 
know as much as we can about the ways in which philanthropy has interacted 
with this larger concept. 

A major problem in this field of research, then, is to effect some control 
over certain variables. For example, taking two otherwise comparable cities, 
we might compare the level of welfare of one in which there was a good deal 
of philanthropic activity with that of the city in which there was little or no 
such activity. We might compare a state having a considerable body of social 
legislation with one which more largely pursued. a policy of depending on 
voluntary giving and philanthropy. A study could be made of two otherwise 
comparable educational institutions, of which one received consistently large 
philanthropic benefactions and the other did not, with an effort to assess their 
relative levels of scholarship and contributions to the wider community. Other, 
and better, methods of controlling variables will occur to those giving some 
thought to the problem. 

Another matter to be considered is that of the most useful periodizations 
in the study of the history of philanthropy. The span to the mid-eighteenth 
century might provide an initial period, one in which there was a transfer 
from England of the laws of charity and benefactions and in which govern- 
ment assumed a large measure of responsibility for welfare and improvement. 
Succeeding periods could be (1) the age of Franklin, that is, the period of the 
growth of commerce and of towns, with rising secular conceptions of worth 
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sider the implications of shifts in the role of the family in looking out for its 
needy members. Another aspect of the history of philanthropy which needs 
to be explored is its relation to social status and to the social roles of those 
who receive and those who give, organize, and dispense benefactions. 

Of all the social changes in America which have basically affected the 
course of philanthropy, none seems to be as important as the movement com- 
monly referred to as urbanization. Since Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., first 
called our attention to this basic theme in American history, we háve learned 
much about it and about how to study it. We know, for example, that one 
may be misled by assuming the adequacy for all purposes of the census defi- 
nition of a city; for it is clear that many urban centers in the technical sense 
retained rural values and rural types cf conduct for varying periods of time. 
With this in mind, one may find in the growth of cities, metropolitan areas, 
and suburban decentralization, important keys to an understanding of many 
of the most significant developments in philanthropy. 

We now have some very competent urban histories, such, for example, as 
those of Rochester, Milwaukee, and Chicago. In these, the student of the his- 
tory of philanthropy will find answers to some of the questions he is curious 
about. He will, for instance, learn a good deal about the establishment, sup- 
port, and role of particular philanthropic agencies. But there is still much un- 
broken ground. l 

It would be worth while to make a comparative study of philanthropy in 
cities of different sizes and rates of growth, in different sections of the United 
States, and of differing ethnic composition. What similarities and what differ- 
ences would be found between Rochester and Milwaukee, Cleveland and San 
Francisco, Boston and Baltimore? What changes in giving habits did the 
example of philanthropy such as that of Eastman have on Rochester? It is 
perhaps not too soon to begin to ask why philanthropic efforts have succeeded 
in making striking changes in a short period in Pittsburgh, why similar efforts 
in other places have succeeded less well, and why they have not even been 
undertaken in still others. 

Other aspects of the relations between urban growth and philanthropy 
could also be further explored with profit—notably the rise and fortunes of 
the organized charity associations, which initiated the social settlement houses 
and the substitution of “scientific philanthropy” for traditional face-to-face 
giving. In his recent suggestive and competent studies, Robert H. Bremner 
has shown the indebtedness to British patterns of both the charity organiza- 
tion movement and the establishment of social settlement houses and has 
broadly outlined some of the factors in the Americanization of these agencies. 
But much remains to be done. While such books as Robert A. Wood’s The 
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Settlement Horizon (1922) are informative, we have no studies which set this 
movement in its historical perspective and adequately evaluate it. The auto- 
biographical accounts of settlement residents, often polemical and almost al- 
ways interesting, have in general not been supplemented with scholarly 
biographies. A composite portrait of the persons drawn into this movement, 
illuminating their backgrounds, motives, values, and philosophies, would 
be welcome. We need to have histories of particular settlement houses which 
trace their changing functions and analyze their role as spearheads of urban 
reform, as interpreters between the less advantaged and the favored urban 
residents, and as agencies for acquainting Americans with the causes of pov- 
erty, social dislocation, cultural differences, and “immigrant gifts.” 

The literature of social work is extensive, but for the most part it has been 
written by practitioners in the field, The few studies which give some atten- 
tion to historical perspective only suggest the amount of work yet to be done. 
We know something about the bearings of the early charity organization 
movement on social work and the transition from private charity to public 
relief. But F. D. Watson's Charity Organization Movement in the United 
States (1922) and J. C. Brown's Public Relief, 1929-1939 (1940) stand practi- 
cally alone as pioneer works of a systematic sort. The insights of such a thought- 
ful interpretation as Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Bread (1940), by Carlisle 
and Carol Shafer, open many vistas which invite exploration. We need further 
study of the antecedents of social work, of its development as a profession, of 
cooperative financing, and of the impacts of prosperity, depression, and war. 
Biographies of social workers are wanted—the recently completed study of 
Mary Richmond by Muriel Pumphrey gives promise that this need is now 
being recognized. We should also have studies of the influence of sociology, 
psychology, and psychiatry on the philosophy and techniques of social work. 
Yet to be thoroughly explored are the contributions of social work to the 
methods of social investigation and to public welfare policy in rural as well as 
in urban settings. The role of the federal government in the area of social 
welfare and its impact on social work particularly require attention. 

Urban growth also involved changes in fund-raising practices which need 
to be explored. How did growing specialization, functional to city living, 
affect patterns of philanthropy, particularly the increasing concern with prob- 
lems of health, recreation, and delinquency? The story of community chests 
and federated giving has been told only in small part. How did American 
urban conditions affect Old World patterns of philanthropy, such as, for 
example, the charitable traditions which Jewish communities brought from 
Europe? One can think of many possibilities for the study of the role of urban 
philanthropy in creating new emphases on the artistic values. How has the 
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trend toward suburban living affected philanthropy? How has philantkropy, 
before and after the marked growth of cities, been directed to rural areas and 
rural problems? 

Social mobility in America, especially in city life; must have certain re- 
lationships to philanthropy. In colonial America, and in certain nineteenth- 
century communities, men gave to gain standing in the eyes of God; <s the 
nineteenth century moved forward, many gave to gain standing in the eyes 
of men. Freeman Hunt's Lives of American Merchants (1858) clearly indi- 
cates that the desire for social approval and status figured in a good deal of 
philanthropy. We need to know more about the relationship of social mobility 
and social status to philanthropy. Ligtt might be thrown on this relationship 
by an examination of the historical development of the practice, during fund- 
raising campaigns, of carefully selecting solicitors from the elite. 

Related to all of the problems and issues thus far mentioned is the ex- 
tremely important question of the interrelations between voluntary giving, by 
individuals or groups, and the responsibility of government for welfare. Con- 
trary to a fairly widely-held view, the interrelations cannot be described merely 
in terms of the steady retreat of the one and the corresponding advance cf the 
other. During most of the colonial period, for example, when mercantilistic 
philosophy was uppermost, government assumed a principal responsibility for 
poor relief. Thus in some degree the colonial period foreshadowed the mod- 
ern welfare state. 

Historians might well study the relations between this older pattern and 
such developments as the separation of church and state, the westward move- 
ment, the humanitarian reform movements of the nineteenth century, the de- 
pressions and the relief agencies they occasioned, the establishment of in- 
come taxes, and social security legislation. To what extent did voluntary philan- 
thropic organizations call attention to new problems, arouse public opinion, 
serve as pressure groups, and lead the way to a larger assumption of responsi- 
bility by government agencies? How was this trend illustrated in the matter 
of the emancipation of the slave, the guaranteeing of civil rights to the Negro, 
and the care of the immigrant, the Indian, and the handicapped? What about 
work for peace, temperance, and the care of the aged; the work to curb de- 
linquency and alcoholic drinking? What was back of the shift to a larger 
measure of government responsibility in areas earlier dominated by volun- 
tary philanthropy? When did the shift take place in the fields of education, 
health, and recreation? Finally we may ask how our major wars have affected 
these changes. 

We might consider the implications of the fact that many of the conse- 
quences of political democracy were not felt until the twentieth certury. 
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Until a half century ago, wealth in general was not particularly sensitive to 
political movements. When it became so in the Populist and Progressive pe- 
riods, and in a more marked degree perhaps in the depression of the 1930’s, 
philanthropies of the rich may have slowed down some of the trends toward 
greater government responsibility in many areas; but the question remains 
an open one. On the other hand, the growth of wealth was associated with 
new types of taxation which enabled government to perform functions 
hitherto chiefly performed by private philanthropy, at least since the colonial 
period. 

Another large problem involves the extremely difficult task of evaluating 
the influences of philanthropy. Here there are many variables. It is hard in- 
deed to separate philanthropy from.the many other factors in our country that 
have been pushing us toward the conception of a widely-based and con- 
stantly-advancing standard of welfare. One hardly need mention some of the 
more important of these factors: an endowment of natural resources in rela- 
tion to population and available technology which gave a relatively high de- 
gree of reality to the concept of abundance, a widely-held conviction that it 
is possible for man to transform his environment for the better, a high degree 
of social mobility, and a marked expectation of achievement. We need to 
know as much as we can about the ways in which philanthropy has interacted 
with this larger concept. 

A major problem in this field of research, then, is to effect some control 
over certain variables. For example, taking two otherwise comparable cities, 
we might compare the level of welfare of one in which there was a good deal 
of philanthropic activity with that of the city in which there was little or no 
such activity. We might compare a state having a considerable body of social 
legislation with one which more largely pursued a policy of depending on 
voluntary giving and philanthropy. A study could be made of two otherwise 
comparable educational institutions, of which one received consistently large 
philanthropic benefactions and the other did not, with an effort to assess their 
relative levels of scholarship and contributions to the wider community. Other, 
and better, methods of controlling variables will occur to those giving some 
thought to the problem. 

Another matter to be considered is that of the most useful periodizations 
in the study of the history of philanthropy. The span to the mid-eighteenth 
century might provide an initial period, one in which there was a transfer 
from England of the laws of charity and benefactions and in which govern- 
ment assumed a large measure of responsibility for welfare and improvement. 
Succeeding periods could be (1) the age of Franklin, that is, the period of the 
growth of commerce and of towns, with rising secular conceptions of worth 
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and of service; (2) the period from, roughly, 1815 to 1860, in which church 
and state were separated in Massachusetts and Connecticut, in which a new 
evangelical fervor inspired many efforts at moral reform, and in which social 
dislocations associated with the westward movement and the advance of the 
industrial revolution stimulated new types of voluntary philanthropy; and 
(3) the continuation of these impulses in the period after 1860, with the fur- 
ther industrial expansion and new westward movements. Then we could 
consider (4) the period from the late 1880’s to the Great Depression, when 
new sources of mobile capital were available, when titans of wealth used philan- 
thropy for various reasons, and when Carnegie was preaching and practicing 
the doctrine of the stewardship of great riches.” Finally, (5) we could deal with 
the period since the depression, in which we have a shift of control from 
owners to managers, with the growirg importance of public relations, and 
significant changes in the tax structure. 

Of course, there were no sharp breaks between any of these so-called pe- 
riods; but we can define certain watersheds or turning points. None of these 
seems to be related alone to economics, social structure, movements of thought, 
or emphases within the frame of philanthropy itself. All the watersheds seem 
rather to be deñned by a cluster of factors interpenetrating every segment of 
American life, 

It might be well to begin by taking one of these periods and working out 
a “model” for its careful analysis in terms of philanthropy. This would in- 
volve, as must be apparent from the foregoing discussion, consideration of 
factors such as the economy and changes in it, the shifting nature of the social 
structure and of social roles, changes in the nature and configuration of the 
population, and developments in communication and techniques of fund- 
raising. All these would be related, no doubt, to general movements in thought 
and to systems of value. No one model would in itself serve for studies of 
other periods, but it would nevertheless be highly suggestive. 

The importance of periodization is clear, but the precise boundaries of 
any one period need to be held tentatively until a good deal of empirical data 
are available and until considerable thought has gone into the meaning of the 
data. The period approach seems well suited to cooperative or team work. 

In addition to period studies, we obviously need careful, objective, well- 
documented studies of particular organizations which run through two or 
more periods, studies which relate the history of the organization to preceding 

2We might also point out that Carnegie emphasized the idea that help to others should 
enable them to help themselves—as in the case of the public library. Also, in this period 
philanthropy was increasingly emphasizing prevention, cure, and rehabilitation, rather than mere 


alleviation of social evils and individual misfor-unes. This was also the period of considerable 
opposition to the use of “tainted money” for philanthropic purposes. 
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and contemporary social, economic, cultural, and political developments. A 
few examples may illustrate: a college or church school, the Interchurch 
World Movement, the International Christian University Foundation, the 
Near East Relief and the Near East Foundation, American Friends Service 
Committee, CARE, the Layman’s Inquiry on Foreign Missions, the United 
Jewish Charities, the National Catholic Welfare Conference, a philanthropi- 
cally-supported, low-rent housing project. We also need institutional studies of 
such organizations as the American Cancer Foundation, the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, the American Heart Association, the Mental Hygiene 
Association. The many cultural centers, such as privately-supported museums, 
the MacDowell Colony, and Yaddo, warrant study. Other institutional studies 
might include histories of such fund-raising organizations as the John Price 
Jones Company, Marts and Lundy, associations of colleges and universities for 
fund-raising and fund-pooling, and joint chest funds—to cite only a few ex- 
amples. Careful studies of “charity rackets” might prove illuminating. We 
also need histories of the philanthropic activities of corporations, trade unions, 
and small foundations, as well as many of the larger foundations that have 
not thus far been adequately studied. 

What would mark a first-rate institutional study? We have some models, 
and others are about to appear, including Shryock’s history of the American 
Tuberculosis Association. Any scholarly institutional study should, of course, 
be based on unrestricted access to all available material. It should not, in gen- 
eral, be written by anyone who has been closely concerned with the institu- 
tion. It must avoid being a mere glory story; it must examine failures as well 
as successes. It should include such topics as origin, sources of support, pat- 
terns of fund-raising, relation to tax structure, nature of decision-making, 
reputation, and impact on the community, the nation, or an overseas area. 

In addition to period histories and institutional studies, there is room for 
a series of biographies of philanthropists whose stories in relation to philan- 
thropy have been inadequately written or not written at all. It is important to 
make an immediate and concerted effort to save pertinent papers and to 
broaden the base of materials when possible, through oral interview with the 
subject or his associates. 

Topical studies, already mentioned, are also obviously needed. At the risk 
of some repetition, one may call attention to the need for a study of laws 
regulating philanthropy; of the economic aspects of philanthropy; of re- 
ligion and philanthropy, education and philanthropy, the arts and philan- 
thropy, science and health and philanthropy; and of philanthropic activities 
abroad. Topical studies of fund-raising and of the interrelations of philan- 
thropy and government are also needed. Ultimately, it is to be hoped that, 
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when the necessary spade work is done, we may have a systematic history of 
American philanthropy. 

No doubt much of the work bere suggested will in time be done even 
without the aid of special planning and encouragement. But more work, and 
better work, may be done through the planning and cooperative efforts of 
scholars. The individual scholar, once started on a project, must be free 
to work it out as he thinks best; but he will need to know how his study 
is related to others and where he may And related materials. No single ques- 
tion or topic suggested here can really be understood without reference to 
every other one. The scholar, as he pursues his investigations, will need time 
and opportunities for travel. This means that he will need financial aid. In 
view of the difficulties many competent historians have faced in their efforts 
to secure publication of non-profit scholarly contributions, some plan assuring 
the publication of superior studies would doubtless encourage many serious 
and able scholars to undertake such studies as those outlined in this essay.? 

Quite apart from any bearing a larger knowledge of the history of philan- 
thropy may have on a clearer understanding of various problems currently 
associated with it, who can doubt that the character and dimensions of Ameri- 
can civilization may be illuminated by sustained inquiries into American ex- 
perience in giving? 


University of Wisconsin 


8 There is evidence of growing interest on -he part of many agencies in making possible 
deeper knowledge of the role of philanthropy in American development. It seems clear that 
further support for well-designed projects in this field can be anticipated. 
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THE STATE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Papers Presented at the 25th 
Anniversary of the Social Science Research Building, the University of Chicago, 
November 10-12, 1955. Edited by Leonard D. White. ake University of 
Chicago Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 504.) 


In the 1920’s, American social scientists were strongly of the opinion that if 
they were ever to understand man in society, they would have to study as a team 
his total experiences and their manifold interrelationships. In order to make such 
cooperation possible, it was evident that each of the workers in the vineyard would 
have to know a great deal about his colleagues’ disciplines. “Cross fertilization 
in the social sciences” became the watchword of the new faith—a faith that in- 
spired the Social Science Research Council, the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
and the Social Science Research Building at the University of Chicago. It was for 
the twenty-fifth anniversary celebration of the dedication of the Chicago temple 
that a group of distinguished American social scientists presented the papers in 
this volume. 

The historian who wants to know in what state the social sciences are or to 
find guidance for his investigations regarding human behavior will get little help 
here. For such purposes, he would do better to turn to Bulletin 64 of the Social 
Science Research Council, The Social Sciences in Historical Study (New York, 
1954), or the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, in spite of the crying need to 
bring that useful work up to date. 

What the reader will find in The State of the Social Sciences is a collection of 
essays, of widely-varying merit, either on the special research which the author is 
presently conducting or, in one or two cases, on developments in entire disciplines. 
Of the former, I found particularly enlightening Murray Horwitz’s “Psychological 
Needs as a Function of Social Environment,” a discussion of such needs based 
upon deficiencies in the environment, and Robert E. Cushman’s “Guilt by Asso- 
ciation: The Game of Presumptions,” an exceedingly lucid statement of those 
practices in our latest witch-hunting that are contrary to fundamental principles 
of American law. Of the articles pertaining to entire fields, 1 liked especially 
Bernard Berelson’s “The Study of Public Opinion,” which is a good piece of his- 
torical writing, pregnant with ideas for the historical craft. 

In a category of its own, so far as this book concerns the historian, is Louis 
Gottschalk’s “The Historian’s Use of Generalization.” Here is a plea for the 
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historian to make analyses of man’s past which will be useful in his eternal struggle 
toward a better and a braver world. 


Columbia University Sueparp B. CLOUGH 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE OTTOMAN DYNASTY. By 4. D. Alderson. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. xvi, 187. $12.80.) 


Mr. Alderson is investigating principally the genealogy of the Ottoman sultans, 
their marriage alliances, and the succession to the throne. His care for detail is re- 
flected in the sixty-three tables and the footnotes, some of which make important 
points. The study is not, however, simply a bit of genealogical antiquarianism but 
a unique synthesis of information about the family which for six centuries ruled a 
great empire and played a vital role in Europe and the Near East. While this is 
not an Ottoman history, it is a study of the backbone of that history; much de- 
pended on the strengths and weaknesses of the sultanate and the sultans. 

The author acknowledges that he has not been engaged primarily in original 
research. He has not attempted to comb the works of Osmanli chroniclers and 
official historians or the archives of Istanbul; but he has made available in con- 
venient and usable form the results of rather wide-ranging investigation in works 
of modern Turkish scholarship based on the Osmanli sources, as well as in western 
accounts of various kinds. Careful collation of such materials has enabled him to 
make reasonable judgments, to correct some previous misconceptions, and to eluci- 
date a number of little known or doubtfu! points, 

About roo pages of text pull together his evidence and conclusions. The ma- 
terial on the succession is the most significant—showing how the Ottoman dynasty 
at its start adopted not the principle of “eldest male” but succession of son to 
father (although not primogeniture); then how fortuitous circumstances at the 
start of the seventeenth century altered the practice to succession of the eldest male 
member of the family; and what the democratic or “elective” element in the 
changes of sultans consisted of. This study is buttressed by chapters on the pro- 
vincial governorates held by sultans’ sons to 1595, on the kafes or debilitating 
palace confinement of princes after 1603, and on fratricide. There are brief chapters 
on accessions, abdications, depositions, rebellions and pretenders, births, deaths, 
and related subjects. Two of the more important chapters discuss the harem of the- 
sultans and their marriages. An incidental conclusion here is a flat denial that 
Mahmud II had a French mother, Aimée Dubuc de Rivéry, who was responsible 
for his westernizing tendencies. 

There are a few slips which might mislead the student of Ottoman history: 
the Janissaries were dissolved in 1826, not 1828 (p. 43); the grand vizier in 1867 
was Mehmed Emin Ali Pasa, not Ali Mehmed (p. 48); the Russian-sponsored 
proposition that Cemal Pasa set himself up as a rival sultan in 1915 has more sub- 
stance than Alderson indicates (p. 53) and is documented in Adamov's Evropeiskie 
derzhavy i Turtsiya; Abdúlhamid II dissolved the chamber only in 1878, not three 
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months after the constitution of December, 1876 (p. 70); it is very dubious that 
Selim 1 acquired the title or office of caliph in 1517 from the last Abbasid in Egypt 
(pp. 115, 125). 

Further research will undoubtedly convict Alderson of error here and there in 
his tables—a hope which he voices in his preface, But they constitute a most in- 
formative compilation, supplying data not only on the family of each sultan and 
the marriages of the Osmanli dynasty with other leading Christian and Muslim 
houses but also on such matters as fratricides, internees in the kafes, mothers of 
sultans, depositions, and even twins born to the dynasty! An elaborate index refers 
to both text and tables, with a uniform numbering system for identification of each 
individual. The bibliography, which includes many articles, will be most useful to 
those who know Turkish, since titles are not translated, 


George Washington University Roprric H. Davison 


DIPLOMACY IN THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST. Volume I, A DOCU- 
MENTARY RECORD: 1535-1914; Volume Il, A DOCUMENTARY 
RECORD: 1914-1956. By J. C. Hurewitz. (Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand 
Company. 1956. Pp. xvii, 291; xviii, 427. $5.00; $6.50.) 

ThzxsE two volumes are designed to provide a selection of diplomatic and other 
important documents bearing on the Near and Middle East from 1535 to 1956. On 
the whole, the selection has been carefully made, and each document has been 
prefaced with a succinct explanatory note including essential bibliographical 
references. Unfortunately, most of these references lack the date and place of 
publication, which in some instances may be important for proper evaluation, 

The author has restricted himself rigidly to the areas of Asia and Africa pres- 
ently occupied by the Turks, Arabs, and Iranians. This leads him in his preface to 
speak of this region as diplomatically almost virgin soil, which is something of an 
exaggeration in view of such excellent works as the late Ettore Rossi's Documenti 
sull’ Origine e gli Sviluppi della Questione Araba 1875-1944 (Rome, 1944). As a 
practical matter, however, the crucial fact is that for centuries this area was part 
of the Ottoman Empire, that this empire was as much European as Asian-African, 
and that diplomatically the fate of the so-called Middle East depended for the most 
part on considerations of European politics. The clear-cut separation of the modern 
Middle East from its historical context is to be regretted. It does not, to be sure, 
affect Volume II, which is devoted largely to burning present-day issues such as 
the interrelationships of the Arab States, the Palestine problem, the development 
of petroleum interests, etc. But it does mean the exclusion from the first volume of 
a number of key documents, on the ground that they deal with the European part 
of the Ottoman Empire, and the omission from some treaty texts of those articles 
touching European territories, It is hard to understand, however, why the Treaty 
of San Stefano was excluded; and it is astonishing that neither the Turkish Con- 
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stitution of 1876 nor any of the records of the Young Turk movement, not even 
the proceedings of the Congress of Ottoman Liberals (1902) or the Congress of 
Opposition Parties (1907), are printed, though the resolutions of the much less 
important Arab-Syrian Congress of 1913 are reproduced, It is equally strange that, 
while thirty pages are devoted to Curzon’s analysis of British interests in Persia 
(1899), there is not a single paper reflecting American missionary or educational 
interests in the Middle East prior to 1914. 

These comments bear largely on matters of judgment and are not intended as 
serious adverse criticism. Professor Hurewitz’s collection makes readily available 
many documents otherwise difficult to come by and should therefore prove an im- 
portant aid to all students of the Middle East. 


Harvard University W. L. LANGER 


SOVIET-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 1917-1920. Volume I, RUSSIA LEAVES 
THE WAR. By George F. Kennan. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press. 1956. Fp. xiii, 544. $7.50.) 


In this book Mr. Kennan undertakes for the first time a piece of highly in- 
tensive scholarship. There are losses as well as gains in his transition from per- 
ceptive and stimulating essays (whether one agrees with them or not) to a metic- 
ulous study of a brief period, in this case the period between the Bolshevik 
revolution of the fall of 1917 and the ratification of the treaty of Brest-Litcvsk. 
The extraordinary grace of style which gives distinction to Kennan's earlier books 
can hardly be displayed on the same scale in a work of this detailed type, and the 
philosophic grasp which also characterizes him is less evident here. And in the 
effort to be thorough and to model himsel? on the “scientific” historians, the author 
has at times allowed himself to become unduly involved in the minutiae of the 
period, 

But, on the cther hand, as a careful and thoughtful examination of a fateful 
period in human history and of the reaction of the United States to an overwhelm- 
ing social phenomenon, this book has a substantial and a lasting value. The pictures 
of individuals are interesting and compelling—the President, far too insulated from 
those from whom he might have learned, hopeful (as we now know, unjustifiably 
hopeful) that out of the Russian revolution would come a new and better order 
for Russia; Secretary of State Lansing, clearer in vision but never master of policy; 
the somewhat bumbling American ambassador, David R. Francis, often confused 
but rather gallant in his way; Raymond Robins of the Red Cross mission, misled 
by his enthusiasms and romantically believing in the Bolsheviki and his own 
ability to do business with them; Edgar Sisson, swindled into believing (as was 
easy to believe at the time) that Lenin and Trotsky were tools of German im- 
perialism; and numerous others. One gets, too, from Kennan, a revealing view of 
the complexities, the irrationalities, and the administrative tangles that are so often 
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present in the formation of policy and make life difficult for those who have to 
make ihe decisions. This book is a good antidote to those who have quick and easy 
answezs to difficult questions. 

There is another way to look at the matter. As the story unfolds, one becomes 
more and more aware of the magnitude of the events of the winter of 1917-18, 
and one asks whether the wisest and most coherent policy could really have altered 
the course of events. To use a phrase Owen Lattimore applied to the Far East, 
Russia in this fateful period was “out of control”; and no statesmanship could alter 
this fundamental fact. 

Perhaps the most interesting single question with which Mr. Kennan deals is 
that oí possible United States aid to the Bolsheviki, contingent on the continuation 
of the war against the Germans. The celebrated overture of Robins to Trotsky, it 
appears, was not known in Washington until after the ratification of the treaty; 
but the author believes that Lenin never wished to continue the war and that the 
whole episode deserves to be rated down, rather than up. He points out, too, that 
one object of the flirtation with the United States, and indeed with other powers, 
was to forestall Japanese intervention in Siberia, He underlines the consistent and 
venomous hatred of Western capitalism that at all times actuated the Soviet leaders. 
Of the practicability of military aid, he has little to say; but it is clear that Wash- 
ington saw no way to accomplish anything very important and that such an enter- 
prise as the Stevens engineering mission to Siberia was hardly of world-shaking 
influence. To the reviewer, it seems that there could have been no greater folly 
than to put men and materiel into Russia at a time when the Germans were with- 
drawing their troops from the eastern front and preparing for the great western 
offensive which broke on March 21, 1919. 

It is to be hoped that this study will be followed by others from Mr. Kennan. 
And it should be heartily welcomed as coming from one whose insights into the 
Russian scene are unrivaled. 


Cornell University Dexter Perkins 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1953. By Peter Calvocoressi, as- 
sisted by Coral Bell. [Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 400. 


$7.70.) 
DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1953. Selected and edited 


by Denise Folliot. [Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. xix, 515. $9.20.) 


WirH the passage of time, the suspicion that 1953 was a turning point in the 
history of post-war international affairs gains credence. These two volumes, con- 
tinuing the high standards established by their predecessors, offer a good deal of 
evidence to support this contention. Writing with his usual detachment and ob- 
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jectivity, Mr. Calvocoressi brings to his final contribution to the series the experi- 
ence and understanding derived from authorship of the Survey since 1947. Despite 
the customary absence of judgments or theses, he succeeds again in making his 
account remarkably readable. He has been joined by R. C. Jones, who is respon- 
sible for the section on the Far East, and by George Pendle, who covers events in 
Latin America since 1948, when that area was last included in the Survey. In the 
companion volume, Miss Folliot has selected, annotated, and arranged the sup- 
porting documents with commendable discrimination and care. As usual, the 
close collaboration between author and editor enhances the value of the set. 

The central event of 1953 was, of course, the death of Marshal Stalin. It is 
difficult to determine the precise relationship between his exit and the subsequent 
changes in Soviet and satellite policies. One school of thought maintains that the 
essentials of the new line were laid down by Stalin at the Nineteenth Party Con- 
gress of 1952. But whatever their genesis, it is probable that the tactical shifts have 
been implemented with more vigor and success by the new leadership than would 
have been possible under Stalin in the face of accumulated hatred and suspicion. 
The hypotheses of 1953 that Russia desized to reduce the most acute tensions at 
home and abroad by adopting less provocative though no less effective methods of 
power and influence have been strengthened by the acts and pronouncements of 
succeeding years. 

Then as now, western and particularly American reactions to the turn of 
events in Moscow reflected a noticeable lack of imagination. A new administration 
in Washington, another French cabinet crisis, and the inopportune illness of Sir 
Winston Churchill contributed to the lack of initiative and unity. In addition, the 
long-standing but usually veiled differences of opinion among the allies concerning 
the nature and timing of western diplomacy were aggravated by the new circum- 
stances. The clarification by documents and balanced discussion of the factors 
which influenced these divergencies is one of the most valuable contributions of 
the two volumes. 

Elsewhere in the world in 1953, the Korean War came to its controversial end, 
and conflicts among France, the Associated States, and Viet Minh foreshadowed 
new difficulties and new settlements in the Far East. The Middle East continued 
to live up to its growing reputation as a trouble spot. Arab-Israeli tension persisted, 
and Persia broke into the headlines with the hysterical rise and fall of Dr, Musad- 
diq. In Egypt, negotiations by the Nagib government and the United Kingdom on 
the status of the Sudan and the Suez Canal zone led to an understanding on the 
first issue, but no agreement on the second, a portent of the crisis which has re- 
cently developed. 

These volumes deserve careful reading and frequent use in reference. 


University of Colorado Rozert PauL Browver 
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ESSAYS PRESENTED TO SIR LEWIS NAMIER. Edited by Richard Pares and 
A. ]. P. Taylor. (New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 542. $10.00.) 


SIXTEEN of his colleagues and admirers combined to produce this volume in 
honor of Sir Lewis Namier, who was knighted in 1952 and is now a member of 
the editorial board of the History of Parliament. The Preface indicates the wide 
influence he has had, especially in the revaluation of eighteenth-century British 
political history. His historical interests, however, were not narrowed to the struc- 
ture of politics in 1760, but included eastern Europe—his father was a Galician 
land-owner—and the background of the recent World Wars. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, he was political secretary of the Jewish agency for Palestine, The sixteen 
essays correspond roughly to the interests of Sir Lewis: ten have British subjects, 
three treat of Russia and eastern Europe, and three are concerned with the First 
World War. 

Richard Pares, associate editor of the English Historical Review, has written 
interestingly of a West Indian merchant house of early eighteenth-century London; 
the account is based on materials examined before the building and its contents 
went up in flames during the 1940 bombings. 

Romney Sedgwick's “Letters from William Pitt to Lord Bute” is a collection 
of documents that might well have been published elsewhere. Wilmarth Lewis 
contributes a delightful essay on Horace Walpole as antiquary. Walpole, we learn, 
conceded that “King's Chapel is more beautiful than Strawberry Hill.” H. R. 
Trevor-Roper has brilliantly discussed the relation of Oliver Cromwell and his 
parliaments. Oliver’s perennial troubles are laid to his ignorance of the subtleties 
of politics, Unlike Elizabeth, he left his parliaments on their own: “His ideal was 
an Elizabethan parliament, but his methods were such as would lead to a Polish 
Diet.” 

The last four essays of the British group concern parliamentary procedure. 
Betty Kemp’s “Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds” is a very satisfying exami- 
nation of this “barbarous fiction.” A. E. Aspinall contributes an excellent account 
of the reporting and publishing of the debates from 1771 to 1834. Norman Gash 
discounts the influence of the French Revolution of 1830 on the British general 
election of that year. Edward Hughes, using the Gladstone Papers and unpub- 
lished Chamberlain letters, assesses the responsibility for the introduction of cloture 
in the 1880’s as a means of curbing “boundless and predetermined loquacity.” 
Chamberlain seems to have had less responsibility than Hartington for the drastic 
step. 

The essays on eastern Europe are broad surveys by G. H. Bolsover, E. H. Carr, 
and Hugh Seton-Watson, They are valuable summaries by experts in the field and 
include the use of Russian materials. In the three essays on the First World War, 
Stanley Morison studies Anglo-American relations in 1917, especially the North- 
cliffe mission; A. J. P. Taylor, the war aims of the Allies; and Wheeler-Bennett, 
the parallel careers of Ludendorff and Groener. 
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One misses in a volume presented to Sir Lewis Namier any treatment, even 
indirectly, of the troubled course of Jewish national aspirations. The essays are a 
disparate collection, too much so to be appraised adequately by one reviewer. He 
has, however, read the volume with pleasure and profit. The essays are worthy of 
the historian to whom they are presented; the editors and contributors are to be 
commended for an important publication. 


Oberlin College Howarp RoBINSON 


Ancient and Medieval History 


ESSAYS IN ROMAN COINAGE PRESENTED TO HAROLD MATTINGLY. 
Edited by R. A. G. Carson and C. E. V. Sutherland. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 291. $¢.60.) 


Tus handsome book of “essays covering essential aspects of the Roman coin- 
age from the early Republic to the fall cf the Western Empire” is a tribute from 
fifteen contributors and many subscribers to the most inspired and productive 
scholar in the field of Roman coin studies during the first half of the twentieth 
century. The list of Harold Mattingly’s published works and the fourteen articles 
which make up the volume—the leading cne by a historian, the others by classical 
scholars who work chiefly in numismatics or emphasize the evidence of coins— 
will give the reader a good notion of what is being done in this phase of Roman 
studies. 

The keynoter, A. H. M. Jones, writing on “Numismatics and History,” makes 
clear at once that the true interpreter of coins must play the dual role of historian 
and numismatist, as has Mattingly. Professor Jones tells what has been and can be 
learned from coins and brings together a great deal of useful information about 
many coinages of the ancient Mediterranean world. Though some of his views 
will be disputed, he gives the numismatists some good and prodding advice, par- 
ticularly warning them against reading too much meaning into coin types. Yet 
Jones may have gone a little farther than necessary in cautioning against too free 
use of precisely that evidence of the coins which is most tangible and sometimes 
more reliable than literary evidence—the pictures and words (or letters) on the 
coins. The historian may at the same time have exaggerated somewhat the possi- 
bilities of the economic side of numismatic studies if he intended to recommend 
a major role as economic researcher to all numismatists, some of whom are better 
suited by nature and training for emphesizing fields of coin study other than the 
economic. Jones himself warns against reading modern economic theory and 
principle into ancient practices (p. 26). His section on the names of coins and 
related points (pp. 27 ff.) will come as an enlightening shock to those who take 
the traditional nomenclature for granted. 

It is interesting to see what the contributors of the other articles have made of 
their opportunity: some recapitulate, redefine, or add to earlier studies; others 
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provide a needed general treatment on, for example, the coinage of Diocletian, the 
mint of Rome, late Roman gold, and the various classes of coins struck in the East. 
All articles are very much on the specialist's level and outside the orbis numis- 
maticorum will be most useful to specialists in ancient and early medieval history. 
There are three articles on the period of the Roman Republic: one on Punic coins 
of Spain and their bearing on the republican issues (a catalogue of all the Barcid 
coinage known to the author is appended, pp. 46-53); two on the republican series, 
one emphasizing special, as contrasted with regular, coinages of the Republic, the 
other attempting to bring to light political propaganda latent in this difficult but 
exceptionally fascinating series. The remaining articles deal wholly or almost 
wholly with the imperial period, covering general subjects, such as administration 
and art, and the specialized subjects of countermarking and the law of counter- 
feiting. Miss Anne Robertson, in the course of her broad, useful treatment of 
Romano-British hoards, contributes valuable words of caution concerning the in- 
terpretation of hoard evidence. 

The compiler of the bibliography of Mattingly’s works is H. S. A. Copinger; 
the contributing writers, besides Professor Jones and Miss Robertson, are E. S. G. 
Robinson, K. Pink, A. Alfoeldi, Michael Grant, C. M. Kraay, Alfred R. Bellinger, 
A. M. Woodward, C. H. V. Sutherland, J. P. C. Kent, J. M. C. Toynbee, R. A. G. 
Carson, and Philip Grierson, 


The American Numismatic Society ALINE ÅBAECHERLI BOYCE 


RITES OF THE STATE RELIGION IN ROMAN ART. By Inez Scott Ryberg, 
Professor of Classics, Vassar College. [Memoirs of the American Academy in 
Rome, Volume XXII.] (Rome: the Academy. 1955. Pp. xvi, 227, 67 plates.) 


Tue term “Roman State Religion” is commonly used but rarely defined. At its, 
broadest, it might be said to include all those cults and practices authorized or 
approved by the Roman government at any period. In its most restricted sense, it 
might consist of those rites carried out by the “public priests” or by magistrates, 
including in both groups the emperor. The latter definition would appear to be 
the one used by Mrs. Ryberg in her new book. These rites are depicted in art most 
commonly on the sculptured reliefs which decorated public monuments erected to 
commemorate particular events, such as triumphal arches, or to emphasize par- 
ticular aspects of official policy, such as the Altar of Peace. Thus the author's dis- 
cussion is for the most part limited to these reliefs, although there is some reference 
to parallels in other art forms, and two chapters are devoted to the influence of the 
reliefs on privately dedicated monuments and on coin-types. 

The material presented shows clearly that in the Republic the rites depicted 
were those associated with the celebration of achievements in the public lives of 
prominent men, such as triumphs. The sacrifice in which a rite culminated and 
the preliminary procession to the altar were the favorite themes. During the 
Empire, when the emperor overshadowed all lesser men, the reliefs concentrate 
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upon his achievements and especially his cult. In this period the sacrificial scene 
and the procession, one suited to a panel and the other to a frieze, follow separate 
but parallel lines of artistic development. A special type of sacrifice, the Suoverau- 
rilia, has a history of its own, as do the triumphal procession and the payment of 
vows for the emperor, all of which Mrs, Ryberg discusses in detail. 

In the field of religion the author’s most important contribution is her analysis 
of the official interpretation of the ruler cult. In the first century of the Empire, the 
cult concentrates on the worship of the emperor’s genius and depicts the emperor 
himself as a human being; but by the end of the second century it portrays the 
emperor as the recipient of divine honors in his lifetime. One must admit to some 
disappointment that in these official reliefs the Roman government confined its 
interest to so small an area of the complex religious life of the Empire. 

A major part of the author’s attention is devoted to analyses of the artistic de- 
velopments exemplified by the reliefs. The interrelations of the allegorical and 
descriptive modes of portraying an event and the illusionistic and narrative styles 
are treated in full and interesting detail. In this field, as in her discussion of zeli- 
gion, the author assumes that the reader will be familiar not only with the general 
outlines of the subject but also with many technical details, The excellent plates, 
however, will be a great help to the non-specialist, as well as a delight to the 
specialist. 

The great value of the book is, as the author points out, that by observing the 
repetition of a number of topics over several centuries, one can trace a clear de- 
velopment both of thought and of artistic style and can observe the relations be- 
tween them. Mrs. Ryberg’s book is a solid achievement which will undoubtedly 
provide the stimulus and material for further work in both of the fields with which 
it deals. 


Bryn Mawr College Aanes KirsopP MICHELS 


LES ORIGINES DE L'ECONOMIE OCCIDENTALE (IV*-XI* SIÈCLE). By 
Robert Latouche. [L Evolution de PHumanité, 2° Section, Volume XLHI.] 
(Paris: Albin Michel. 1956. Pp. xxvi, 404. 1,250 fr.) 


An eminent medievalist has again entered the lists of a scholarly tournament 
where some historians have lost their reputations and others, like Henri Pirenne, 
Ferdinand Lot, and Alfons Dopsch, have furbished theirs. The problem which 
concerns Robert Latouche is the western European economy between the fourth 
and eleventh century, a problem which forces him to come to grips with that 
classic historical riddle—the end of the ancient world and the beginning of the 
medieval. He frankly tells us that his book is no survey of economic history but a 
discussion of the fundamental economic concerns of the early Middle Ages. The 
issues are many and thorny: What was the nature of late Roman imperial and 
early German agrarian organization and were there any cross influences; what 
was the economic doctrine of the Christian church and did it operate in practice; 
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did Roman civilization continue in the Merovingian age; did towns disappear, 
commerce dry up, and circulation of coinage cease; did Charlemagne have an eco- 
nomic policy and, if so, what was the extent of the Carolingian economic revival; 
do the polyptyques warrant generalization on the seignorial system or was it less 
dominant with a considerable substratum of free farmers cultivating their own 
land; how did the Vikings invigorate commerce in the tenth century; how and 
why did towns revive in the tenth and eleventh centuries. For a historian to 
grapple with but one of these questions would be task enough, but Latouche dis- 
cusses them all, and with the mastery of one steeped in the sources and literature. 
The great merit of his work is that, while it presents the problems as a Pirenne 
or a Dopsch answered them, it goes on to form its own conclusions drawn largely 
from the research done in the twenty years since these masters dominated the field, 
Written with a sparkle and organized intelligently, it is a worthy member of the 
distinguished series in which it appears. 

By virtue of the controversial problems it treats, this book will not persuade all 
medievalists that it always provides reasonable interpretations or right answers. 
Apparently bent on jettisoning most of Pirenne’s theses on the early Middle Ages, 
Latouche rightly emphasizes the weakness of Pirenne’s argument that ancient 
civilization continued in the Merovingian period and ended only with the Moslem 
invasions of the seventh century. To Latouche the evidence suggests that the 
Roman economy rapidly disintegrated in the fourth century and that economic 
revival came only with the great Charlemagne, the master architect of a plan to 
stimulate commerce, improve agrarian production, nurture urban growth, and 
give the Empire a sound coinage. Perhaps the troubles of the ninth century stunted 
the economic rebirth, but once the Vikings shifted from piracy to peaceful econo- 
mic pursuits they became the catalyst needed to spark the permanent economic 
revival of the tenth and eleventh centuries. As for the towns during these seven 
centuries, they never completely disappeared. Reinforced by the presence of a 
bishop and his staff or by a monastery in the suburbs, they managed to survive 
until revivified by the merchants and their trade in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies. Markets, far from being insignificant daily or weekly fora for the bartering 
of local manorial products, were real exchange centers for goods often fabricated 
in regions far distant. These instances of revision, but a few from many, show 
that Latouche would leave to us little of what Pirenne has taught. 

It is true that magistral views such as those of Pirenne are indeed vulnerable 
and often overstated, and in probing at the weak points of the Pirenne thesis La- 
touche has performed a valuable service. But unfortunately the revision he advo- 
cates seldom rests on evidence stronger than that used by Pirenne. Certainly most 
of us would hesitate to defend Pirenne’s conclusion that the Merovingians knew 
a brisk economic life, but equally indefensible, it seems to me, is Latouche’s argu- 
ment for a marked Carolingian economic renaissance; it is as difficult for him to 
discover goods and merchants as it was for Pirenne. Although admitting that the 
tempo of economic life in the town between the fourth and eleventh century did 
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not equal that of the second century a.p. or of the thirteenth, Latouche never- 
theless believes that towns as such existed because ecclesiastical headquarters or 
monasteries were agglomerated in or around various Roman or non-Roman sites. 
Now if a concentration of a few nonbourgeois heads or a group of monks makes 
a town, then Latouche's conclusion is valid; but 1 doubt that his concept of a town 
would be acceptable to a Roman, a merchant of the thirteenth century, or modern 
man. The chapter on Viking economic stimulation is excellent and provides a 
scholarly evaluation of these bold navigators, but his view that they, and Charle- 
magne, were key accelerators of economics activity is not wholly convincing. Too 
oiten Latouche seems to point to a man or a group of men as cause for change 
rather than to a broad economic phenomenon, Perhaps, after all, the old-fashioned 
historians were right when they concluded that the early Middle Ages were rela- 
tively dead centuries, 

The title of the book is misleading. If Latouche intended, as he states at the 
outset, to concentrate on France with some reference to Germany and the Low 
Countries, he ought not to have chosen a title suggesting that the book deals with 
the whole of western Europe. However controversial this book may be, it is the 
kind that must be written periodically te keep the scholarly world abreast of re- 
search and revision and to stimulate mere of it. It is a book of the first order 
wherein the author has not been loath to put himself on record. Those who would 
understand the early Middle Ages cannot ignore it, and for anyone, to read it 
is to profit. 


University of Illinois Bryce D. Lyon 


DARK-AGE BRITAIN: STUDIES PRESENTED TO E. T. LEEDS WITH 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HIS WORKS. Edited by D. B. Harden, (London: 
Methuen and Company. 1956. Pp. xxii, 270. 63s.) 


Tus collection of essays treats of movements and contacts of peoples and cul- 
tures in Britain from the fourth to the eleventh century. The general theme, the 
scholarship of the contributions, and the quality of the printing and of the plates 
make the dedicatory volume a worthy commemoration of E. T. Leeds, lifelong 
student of the archaeology of the Anglo-Saxon period, who died in 1955 while 
the book was in publication, ten years after his retirement from thirty-seven years 
of service as Assistant Keeper and Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford. 

Notable is the careful and imaginative examination of various classes of objects 
found mostly in British sites and Anglo-Saxon cemeteries: coins surveyed by 
C. H. V. Sutherland (“Coinage in Britain in the Fifth and Sixth Centuries”), 
pottery by J. N. L. Myres (“Romano-Saxon Pottery”), brooches by H. N. Savory 
(“Some Sub-Romano-British Brooches from South Wales”), enamels by Françoise 
Henry (“Irish Enamels of the Dark Ages”), and glassware by D. B. Harden, the 
editor (“Glass Vessels in Britain and Ireland, av. 400-1000”), Two broader ar- 
ticles, those of T. C, Lethbridge (“The Anglo-Saxon Settlement in Eastern Eng- 
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land”) and C. F. C. Hawkes (“The Jutes of Kent”), bring together evidence 
from written tradition and archaeology to evaluate specific theories favored by 
Leeds, Lethbridge outlines the case for the survival in large numbers of Romano- 
British population in eastern England, for instance, in London and in the Cam- 
bridge area, His arguments are in line with the interpretations which the above 
specialists put upon the mixture of Roman, Celtic, and Saxon influences on Anglo- 
Saxon grave-goods, The interaction is not simply between the Saxons and the 
Britons of the west but also between conquerors and conquered in the east. Hawkes 
marshals the evidence for Frankish influence in Kent that Leeds had been the 
first to point out; his conclusion favors, as the cause of this influence, large-scale 
Frankish participation in the mid-fifth-century migration of the Jutes under 
Hengist to assist Vortigern. Though subordinated to Jutish leadership after the 
conquest, the greater numbers of the Franks, re-enforced by Celtic traditions 
similar to those by which they had been affected in the Rhineland, made them a 
dominant factor in the distinctive culture and customs that emerged in Kent 
during the sixth century. So Hawkes argues, supporting the archaeological case 
with Jolliffe’s institutional evidence. 

There is much more of interest in this volume, including reconsideration of 
other problems dealt with by Leeds, such as the avenue of Anglo-Saxon move- 
ment into the Upper ‘Thames area, the Celtic manufacture of the “hanging-bowls,” 
and studies of remains from the later or Christian Saxons, Notable are the de- 
tailed analysis of the controversial Fuller brooch and related brooches by R. L. S. 
Bruce-Mitford and G. C. Dunning’s survey of trade relations, chiefly from the 
evidence of Rhineland pottery. Here, as in the rest of the volume, is proof of the 
fascination of discovering fragmentary evidence and piecing it together into written 
history that grows in richness and persuasiveness while it remains tentative, await- 
ing fresh evidence and insight. 


Reed College R. F. Arracon 


THE MEDIEVAL ALEXANDER. By George Cary, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Edited by D. J. 4. Ross. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1956. Pp. xvi, 415. $9.50.) 

Ir is difficult to believe that the author of this fascinating and superb contribu- 
tion to knowledge died before his twenty-fifth birthday. This is not just another 
book on the Greek Alexander Romance, where one might expect little that is new. 
Cary used this material, to be sure, but the chief question he asked himself was, 
what did people—not only the writers of romances but also the moralists, theolo- 
gians, preachers, and authors of books of exempla and moral tales—really think 
about Alexander the Great in the Middle Ages? In the first part of his book, Cary 
gives a brief conspectus of the history of the medieval Alexander tradition in its 
numerous texts. Then, in the second and much longer part, he tries to establish the 
underlying conceptions of Alexander in the Middle Ages, their formation, and the 
influences which played upon them. The changing economic and social conditions 
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of the last medieval centuries, for example, produced a new public and a demand 
for simple works of instruction and banal revisions of the old romances. Modern 
scholarship has so emphasized the conception of Alexander as the ideal courtly 
prince—which has now become the accepted version of the medieval Alexander 
portrait—that we tend to forget it was only one among many. 

By going outside the field of romance and popular vernacular literature, Cary 
has been able to summarize all the general conceptions of Alexander current in the 
Middle Ages. Medieval thought strangely transformed the historical Alexander: he 
became the Devil, an evil politician, and a bloody conqueror, full of all the vices, 
as well as the great prototype of the knightly virtues of chivalry, bravery, and 
liberality. Cary then shows how the awakening in Italy of an interest in personality 
and of a new aesthetic appreciation of literature assisted the evolution of the 
renaissance portrait of Alexander. Petrarch, with his renaissance belief in the 
necessity for a unified personality and drawing on Quintus Curtius, condemned 
Alexander. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the Greek historians of Alex- 
ander became known, and thus arose a new moral evaluation of him. Despite the 
research manifested by hundreds of footnotes and a bibliography with several 
hundred titles, we get many a judgment—occasionally too brief or dogmatic or 
questionable—that will need careful examination. Cary, by placing the medieval 
Alexander on a new plane, will certainly stimulate further study. His book has 
been expertly edited, beautifully printed, and delightfully illustrated, 


Brown University C. A. Ronson, Jr. 


HERRSCHAFTSZEICHEN UND STAATSSYMBOLIK: BEITRAGE ZU 
IHRER GESCHICHTE VOM DRITTEN BIS ZUM SECHZEHNTEN 
JAHRHUNDERT. Bd. II. By Percy Ernst Schramm. [Schriften der Monu- 
menta Germaniae historica (Deutsches institut fiir Erforschung des Mittelal- 
ters), 13/3.] (Stuttgart: Anton Hiersemann. 1956. Pp. xxiv, 476. DM 64.) 


In this third and final volume of Professor Schramm’s monumental work he 
has continued the plan of the earlier volumes, presenting a series of often unre- 
lated Beiträge rather than a coherent treatment of Herrschaftszeichen and Staats- 
symbolik as a whole. The present volume is devoted largely to thrones, both 
spiritual and temporal, royal sceptres, and episcopal staffs; and it continues the 
study of crowns and other symbolic headdress so fruitfully explored in the earlier 
volumes. Indeed, a chief adverse criticism of the work as a whole is that too often 
the Beiträge are continuations, not without contradictions and repetitiousness, of 
similar subjects treated in previous volumes, In at least some instances, syntheses 
could have been made, eliminating repetition and conflicting conclusions. 

A distinguishing feature of these volumes is their emphasis upon Bild-und 
Wortzeignisse as well as the physical evidence ascertainable from surviving em- 
blems. The effectiveness of this method is well illustrated in the present volume, 
especially in Abschnitt 29, dealing with the Cathedra S. Petri and other episcopal 
symbols which tend always in the direction of an imitatio imperii. For in this 
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period from the ninth to the eleventh century, the spiritual, no less than the tem- 
poral, throne became sedes potentiae (see Ekkehard, Casus S. Galli in M.G.SS., 11, 
p. 141: “in sedem potentiae locatus”). From the second century use of cathedra, 
metaphorically, to describe the bishop's see in general, the progress towards the 
legendary Cathedra S. Petri is traceable through written sources from the apos- 
tolica sedes, as it came to be called in the time of Pope Damasus (366-384), to 
a specific cathedra believed by the faithful to have a direct association with the 
Apostle Peter. The author has plausibly established the age and Carolingian ori- 
gin of this “relic.” Of equal interest is the evolution of the long staff, symbolic in 
the early Middle Ages of both temporal and spiritual authority, on the one hand 
into the shepherd’s crook or crosier (baculus), symbolic of the pastoral office, and 
on the other into the short staff (sceptrum), denoting temporal sovereignty. 

Other Abschnitte of special interest are No. 30, Albert Boeckler’s “Stephan- 
skrone,” and No. 31, dealing with a secondary crown of the Emperor Henry V 
which was taken to England by the Empress Matilda after the death of her Ger- 
man spouse. This, together with Nos. 45 and 48 treating, respectively, late medieval 
and feminine crowns, provide a fairly complete history of the English crown from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century. The wide range of subjects of the remaining 
Beiträge includes Norse emblems, feminine crowns of Sicily, various symbols of the 
Latin Empire of Constantinople, and Castilian and Aragonese crowns and thrones. 

In a sense a pioneer undertaking, this work is of major importance in medieval 
historiography. It not only provides essential points of departure for the emblems 
of medieval sovereignty but, by virtue of its comprehensive bibliographies, 4b- 
bildungen, and indexes, is an indispensable guide to all aspects of temporal and 
spiritual sovereignty in medieval Europe. 


Bowdoin College Tuomas C. Van CLEVE 


CRUSADING WARFARE (1097-1193). By R. C. Smail, Fellow and Tutor of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. [Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and 
Thought, New Series, Volume II] (New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1956. Pp. xi, 272. $5.50.) 

Tras well-written book presents a new approach to the military history of the 
Crusading East in the twelfth century. The author has made a thorough study of 
the western sources and so much of the eastern as has been translated. He also 
has done field research in Syria. Convinced that “the study of warfare and that of 
political and social organization illuminate and complete each other,” his approach 
is analytical and comprehensive, and he undertakes to describe “a feudal society 
organized for war.” His analysis includes appraisal of the military potential of the 
several social groups native to Syria, racial and religious; the resources of the Latin 
states, economic and military; the military organization and methods of Latin 
and Muslim armies, their weapons as well as their tactics; and, finally, the nature 
and function of the Crusaders’ castles. 

Smail finds that virtually all previous writers on the subject have erred either 
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by viewing the subject from the standpoint of modern military science or by in- 
dulging in sweeping generalizations, which his own detailed investigation cannot 
fully support. He is equally critical of social historians of the period. 

While recognizing that the Byzantine Empire had made warfare a matter of 
thought, plan, and organization in contrast to the relatively haphazard procedure 
of the feudal West, he is loath to admit any Byzantine contribution to Latin mili- 
tary development, excepting only the possibility that Bohemond gained some 
knowledge from the Greeks in the First Crusade. Similarly, in the matter of castle 
construction, he leans toward the view of T. E. Lawrence; though many of the 
castles contain Byzantine and even Muslim elements, he finds that the essential 
character and workmanship of the castles built by the Crusaders were distinctly 
western, Such modification of traditional feudal warfare as did occur in the Latin 
East—the extensive use of mercenaries and the massed ranks of cavalry and in- 
fantry—he ascribes to lessons of experience, not always observed. Though foot 
soldiers played a very important part in the campaigns, he finds that “their forma- 
tions like their equipment remained unchanged throughout the century.” 

It is probable that the full extent of eastern influence upon the Latins at this 
time must remain a matter of conjecture and occasion for debate. But to maintain 
that our ancestors learned nothing from their century of contact with the superior 
devices of the East presupposes a degree of stupidity on their part which seems 
quite unreasonable. The great improvement in castle building in the West, the 
growth of mercenary all-year-round service, and the increasing importance of in- 
fantry (e.g., Genoese bowmen) in twelfth-century Europe would all indicate some 
outside stimulating influence. 

By concentrating so closely upon the activities in Syria, the author has failed 
to emphasize the increasing dependence of the Latin States upon Europe during 
the century. The special privileges accorded the Italian maritime cities and the sub- 
traction of the military orders from royal control diminished both economic and 
military resources of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. The papacy was the only authority 
that could have commanded all the resources needed for the defense of the Latin 
States, and it was too far away to function in emergencies, the chronic condition 
of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 


University of Texas A. C. Krey 


THE EASTERN SCHISM: A STUDY OF THE PAPACY AND THE EAST- 
ERN CHURCHES DURING THE XIta AND XIItx CENTURIES. By 
Steven Runciman, (New York: Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. vii, 189. 
$3.40.) 

Tus is a study, based on the Waynflete lectures given at Oxford in 1954, by a 
distinguished student of Byzantine culture and more recently of the crusades, 
concerning a subject which constantly forces itself on the attention of historians 
of Mediterranean civilization during the Middle Ages. The deplorable effects of 
the schism between eastern and western Christendom have long been recognized. 
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The fact that the causes of the rift were administrative (in the ecclesiastical sense), 
political, and cultural, as well as theological, has also been understood. What has 
not been adequately explained, at least in English, is the relation between religious 
divergencies and contemporary political and cultural developments. Even when 
the schism has been considered from a historical rather than a theological view- 
point, too much emphasis, Mr, Runciman believes, has been placed on the events 
of 1054 and the activities of Cardinal Humbert and the Patriarch Cerularius. 
Formal ecclesiastical schism did not “begin” at that moment. Indeed, he argues, “it 
is impossible to give a precise date for the schism.” Certainly, for more than a 
century following the events of 1054, there were numerous occasions when neither 
side apparently admitted the existence of formal schism. As late at 1245, Innocent 
IV seems to have regarded schism as of recent origin. 

If, then, the schism was of gradual origin, what were the factors which even- 
tually produced it? Runciman feels that more important than superficial jealousies 
and conflicting ecclesiastical traditions was a “mutual dislike between peoples of 
Eastern and Western Christendom,” which was in turn based on a gradual but 
deeply-rooted cultural divergence. To this was added “an extraordinary coincidence 
of political events in the eleventh and twelfth centuries.” Among these he counts 
the reformed papacy, the Norman invasion of southern Italy and Sicily, and, as 
might be expected by anyone familiar with Runciman’s previous work, “the whole 
nobly intentioned and savagely executed movement of the Crusades.” 

Runciman frankly admits an inclination toward the Byzantine view, and he 
feels that the Byzantine case has not been fully understood. His book is not, how- 
ever, an argument. It is'a historian’s attempt to understand and explain; as such 
it is an important contribution to a controversial and deeply significant subject. It 
might be contended that if the Byzantine case has not been clearly presented, the 
western position, surely, is not adequately understood and is usually oversimplified. 
As the author indicates, further elucidation on the role of the other eastern pa- 
triarchates and of the Slavonic churches is needed. Much has been done in recent 
years, and the work is proceeding. A notable example which appeared too late for 
inclusion in Runciman’s bibliography is the recent addition to the Collection 
Irenicon, L'Église et les églises, 1054-1954, études offertes 2 dom Lambert Beauduin 
(Chevetogne, 1955). It is to be hoped that the discussions can continue on the 
high level of scholarship and fair-mindedness displayed in Runciman’s book, 


New York University MarsHaty W. BALDWIN 


ALEXANDRE III: ETUDE SUR LA CONCEPTION DU POUVOIR PONTI- 
FICAL DANS SA PENSEE ET DANS SON OEUVRE, By Marcel Pacaut. 
[L’Eglise et Etat au Moyen Age, Volume XI.] (Paris: Librairie philosophique 
J. Vrin. 1956. Pp. 416.) 

Or all the great medieval popes, Alexander III has long been the least well- 
known, either for his life or for his place in the development of papal power, The 
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author has attempted to fill this gap in our knowledge, despite the lack of adequate 
primary materials. He has analyzed very carefully the ideas of Alexander III, 
particularly on the political side, both in the light of his temperament and training 
and also in connection with the main currents of thought and action in the Church 
and in Europe from the days of Gregory VII to those of Innocent III. The result 
is a considerable expansion of the hitherto standard account of this pontificate by 
Reuter in 1860 and an appreciable amount of new light on the development of 
papal power and institutions in the Church and in Europe in the second half of 
the twelfth century. The Besancon episode and the subsequent conflict with 
Frederick Barbarossa receive adequate treatment, and there is also a careful dis- 
cussion of the papal role in connection with other states, notably England (Becket, 
Ireland), Portugal, and Scandinavia. The Third Lateran Council is convincingly 
presented as the climax of the pontificate. But the most striking feature of the 
book is the progressive portrayal of the ideas of Alexander III against the back- 
ground of twelfth-century political and intellectual history. The author finds the 
key to Alexander’s thinking in his devotion to Gratian (there are four impressive 
pages of parallel passages from the Decretum and from the writings of Alexander) 
and in his thorough training as a canonist. Pacaut does not omit the theologians in 
general nor the scholars at Paris, including the still famous Abelard, and their 
possible influence on the ideas of Alexander, but stress is definitely on the schools 
at Bologna, of which he was a product. 

This is a careful, well-documented, judicious, realistic, and highly intelligent 
account of a subject too long neglected. There is a good bibliography, comprehen- 
sive and substantially up to date. The introductory chapter is excellent, and num- 
erous summary paragraphs aid the reader at strategic points. The later chapters 
are perhaps too closely reasoned: the author’s conclusions, never stated dogmati- 
cally, are not entirely convincing (the contrast of auctoritas and administratio, for 
example, probably raises as many questions as it answers). Any student of the 
twelfth century will find this a profitable volume, whether his interest in history is 
ecclesiastical, secular, intellectual, or institutional. 


Smith College Sioney R. PACKARD 


Modern European Histoty 


DOCTRINE FOR THE LADY OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Ruth Kelso. 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1956. Pp. xi, 475. $6.50.) 


Basen upon original sources, this book is “the result of prolonged search in 
the realm of ideals for a portrait of the renaissance lady.” The theoretical literature 
studied is more than copious: 891 distinct items in a bibliographical list of 100 
pages. The search was warranted and justified; but though much is learned and 
truth revealed, the reward is disappointing in that the sought-after lady “turns out 
to be merely a wife.” Perhaps study of renaissance history and literature will yet 
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reveal this ideal lady, full counterpart to the gentleman who ¿s adequately drawn 
in the theoretical books of the times, such as Castiglione's Courtier; but Miss 
Kelso's task, a formidable one indeed, was to search through only the books of 
theory, books often prolix, repetitive, “ant-heaps of learning.” 

Her book is a restatement and summarization of original sources finely organ- 
ized in topics and subtopics relating to six chapter headings: Women in the Scheme 
of Things, Training, Studies, Vocation, Love and Beauty, The Lady at Court. 
Hence, there could be in these chapters no enchantment of style, only solid, un- 
adorned, and often dull testimony. Happily, in the introduction, conclusion, and 
the very valuable twenty-page essay on “The Literature of Gentility,” the author's 
earnest zeal and spirit are displayed. These sections present her distillation of the 
whole matter, in a writing style of engaging flavor. All students concerned with 
sixteenth-century society and social thought will be grateful for the compre- 
hensive list of sources treating of “The Lady” and for the thirty-eight pages list- 
ing new bibliography for “The Gentleman” (a supplement to the author's previ- 
ously-published Doctrine of the English Gentleman in the Sixteenth Century). 

Clarifying as the study is, there is a misleading conception running through 
its pages: any writing or publication between the years 1400 and 1600 is regarded 
as “renaissance thought.” It seems justifiable to insist that a more valid description 
of the ideas on the position of women expressed in most of these sources would be 
“medieval thought” or “Reformation thought” and that those ideas of St. Paul 
and the Church Fathers which Miss Kelso says “formed the basis of renaissance 
thought” formed rather the basis for the views on women characteristic of medie- 
val thought and the thought of reformers, Protestant and Catholic, in the sixteenth 
century. I do not believe Miss Kelso would claim Savonarola for the Renaissance. 
She expresses more clearly her sense of values in saying that distrust of human 
flesh is a “legacy of the middle ages that still warps and clouds our view of the 
nature of humanity” (p. 198). 

The vital contribution of this work can be appreciated only when it is con- 
sidered in the long-range perspective of the subject of women in society. To this 
end, I know no better immediate instruction than to study this book in conjunction 
with Fustel de Coulange’s classic Ancient City (1864) and Simone de Beauvoir’s 
remarkable treatise on The Second Sex (1949). 


Duke University Ernest W. NELSON 


THE BUBONIC PLAGUE AND ENGLAND: AN ESSAY IN THE HIS- 
TORY OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. By Charles F. Mullett. (Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press. 1956, Pp. vii, 401. $9.00.) 


THREE great pandemics of plague have been recorded in the course of human 
history. The plague of Justinian was the first of these, the second was the Black 
Death, and the third, the widespread epidemics of our century. Human plague 
is basically a problem of urban communities, and consequently, it is not surprising 
to find few accounts of widespread outbreaks during the early medieval period. 
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While there can be no certainty on the matter, it seems likely that the plague 
pandemic of the fourteenth century originated somewhere in the hinterland of 
Central Asia where a reservoir of infection persisted among the wild rodents of 
the steppes. From its original focus, the disease spread westward until by the 
spring of 1346 it had reached the shores of the Black Sea, whence it was carried 
on shipboard to Constantinople, Genoa, Venice, and other European ports. It took 
about three years for the huge plague wave to sweep over Europe. Successive waves 
of lesser magnitude followed at varying intervals until about 1388. 

The plague continued to smolder throughout Europe, but it was not until the 
seventeenth century that the disease recurred with the greatest violence since the 
Black Death. Under the Tudors and Stuarts, the plague visited England at frequent 
intervals, reaching its climax in the great epidemic of 1665. The Continent was 
also severely ravaged. Toward the end of the seventeenth century, the outbreaks 
declined in intensity, and even though bubonic plague still afflicted Europe in the 
eighteenth century, it was no longer the overwhelming problem of previous 
centuries. 

It is within this context that Dr. Mullett’s story of the plague in England must 
be placed. Beginning with the Black Death and its consequences, he traces the 
effects of the plague on the political, social, and economic life of England into the 
early nineteenth century. Based upon a wide reading of primary and secondary 
sources, the book traces the influence of the plague in several directions; for ex- 
ample, the plague was significantly reflected in the works of such writers as 
Chaucer, Dekker, and Defoe. The medieval Black Death led to the development of 
quarantine, and this form of community action was practised in various ways to 
combat the plague. Furthermore, the national government undertook to develop 
public health measures, which, however ineffective, adumbrated the idea of health 
protection on a national scale, an approach which was not to be achieved until 
the nineteenth century. The author analyzes the various controversies concerning 
the theories of contagious diseases and the practices derived from them, The 
interaction of the social, economic, and medical aspects of the plague is clearly . 
demonstrated. 

Dr. Mullett has made a solid contribution to social and medical history. His 
book is not always lively; in fact, at times the going is heavy. Despite this rather 
minor defect, the volume is a significant contribution to the history of disease in 
relation to social and political developments. 


Columbia University GeorcE Rosen, M.D. 


THE ROYALISTS DURING THE PURITAN REVOLUTION, By Paul H. 
Hardacre, Associate Professor of History, Vanderbilt University. [International 
Scholars Forum, Volume VI.] (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 1956. Pp. xiv, 
185. Guilders 12.50.) 


Ir is strange that while so much has been written about the Puritans, so little 
attention has been paid to their adversaries, the royalists. Of course, there are good 
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biographies of the military heroes, and the leading statesman Hyde has been ade- 
quately studied. But the treatment of the royalists by their foes, except in broad 
outline by Gardiner, has been unduly neglected. Sir Charles Firth, in a posthu- 
mously printed article (English Historical Review, LII [1937], 634-48), pointed 
the way. Now Professor Hardacre has dug deeply in the sources, chiefly printed, 
and in the contemporary literature to present a full account of the vicissitudes of 
the defeated party. 

The author begins with a discussion of the composition of the royalist party 
and takes the orthodox position that the Civil War was fought primarily on 
principle rather than on class lines. However, economic rivalry and even family 
quarrels are not excluded. There is, for example, the story of the earl of Somerset 
who complained bitterly that his son-in-law Bedford coveted the household 
hangings confiscated by the royalists! As has been pointed out by Brunton and 
Pennington in Members of the Long Parliament, further investigation of “personal 
and local factors” is needed to account for the choosing of sides in the great 
conflict. 

Scarcely had the war started when the arrests and fines of royalists began, and 
in March, 1643, the basic sequestration ordinance was passed. The chief objective 
was to make the “delinquents” pay for the war, and in 1651 and 1652 parliamen- 
tary acts were passed to confiscate and sell their lands. There was some benefit to 
the government by sequestration and composition, but little, if any, by the sales. ` 
Surely the hatred of the landed proprietors outweighed the financial gains. There 
was, besides, considerable play for personal animosity and even corruption in the 
activities of the county committees, while the royalist tried to circumvent the law 
by repurchase of his confiscated lands, sometimes through a dummy purchaser. 
Two groups suffered severely, the Anglican clergy and the Catholics, and many 
were reduced to penury. There were exceptions, however, a notable example be- 
ing Archbishop Ussher, who, though deprived of his office and revenues, was per- 
mitted to preach in the Temple. 

Under the Protectorate there was an improvement in the delinquents’ position, 
for Cromwell sought to conciliate lay royalists, Catholic as well as Anglican. Also, 
the “triers” who judged the applicants for livings seemed to be more concerned 
with competence than with political opinions. That Cromwell’s policy of concilia- 
tion was a failure is proved by the rapid emergence of royalist sentiment after his 
death. Strangely enough, of the groups considered royalist, only some influential 
Catholics were lukewarm about welcoming back a Stuart king. 

There is a concluding chapter on the well-known treatment of the royalists by 
Charles II and his government, and a good bibliographical essay completes the 
monograph. Gardiner and Firth presented the general picture of royalist hardship, 
and Professor Hardacre has done well to fill in the economic consequences of Puri- 
tan anti-royalist legislation and action. 


Princeton University ` E. A. BELLER 
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THE DOMESTIC SERVANT CLASS IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENG- 
LAND. By |. Jean Hecht. (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1956, Pp. 
xii, 240. 255.) 


Here is the first detailed account of servant life in the eighteenth century. Be- 
cause the number of servants was considered a major criterion of social status for 
landed aristocrats and their rivals, the middle class merchants, they vied with each 
other in maintaining elaborate households. While the largest of these, the house- 
holds of the dukes of Bedford, Newcastle, and Norfolk, had seventy to eighty 
people, a more usual size was between thirty and forty. In London, about 60,000 
to 100,000 people were employed as servants. The size of the household brought 
fine distinctions of duty which led inevitably to the development of rank among 
servants, The titles of land steward and clerk of the stables were valued among the 
servants as much as were those of duke and earl in the higher society. These and 
other titles for the servant carried degrees of prestige in dress, lodging, and dining 
comforts that made promotion from position to position a most desirable event. 
This well-developed system, reflecting the customs of the higher society; was 
regulated by convention, the supply of servants, the relationship of master and 
servants, and the prestige the aristocratic head of the household commanded from 
the other gentlemen of his class. Servants moved from post to post and from 
household to household as they sought advancement, with a surprising amount 
of social climbing. There were a few who rose into the lower ranks of the gentle- 
men farmers and died as men of wealth. 

Most of the information for this fascinating story has been taken from printed 
diaries, newspapers and magazines, and contemporary pamphlets. It has been well 
used, and every contention has been well substantiated—sometimes too fully— 
by the examples of servant life that Professor Hecht has studiously collected. Be- 
sides pioneering this subject for the historian, the author has tried to anticipate 
questions that economists and sociologists might ask and has succeeded admirably. 
Good charts on wages and data for the differentiation of the various servant classes 
are included. Missing from the study is an investigation of relationships among 
the poorer members of the aristocrat’s family and the servant classes and among 
the lower upper classes and the higher levels of the servant community. With these 
possible exceptions in the coverage, the book is an excellent piece of research and 
writing. 


Whittier College Jonn A, ScHurz 


JOHN STUART MILL AND FRENCH THOUGHT. By Iris Wessel Mueller. 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 275. $4.00.) 


Tue past decade of scholarship has witnessed an upsurge of interest in the 
“Saint of Rationalism.” To the recent works of Packe, Hayek, and Anschutz is 
now added Dr. Mueller’s thoughtful and searching study of the impact of major 
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French theorists of the early and mid-nineteenth century upon the social and 
philosophical thought of John Stuart Mill. As viewed through his extensive corre- 
spondence, Mill's reaction to the French revolutions of 1830 and 1848 and his 
relations with the Saint-Simonians, the Comtists, De Tocqueville, and the Fourier- 
ists are spelled out at length. Minimizing the part of Harriet Taylor Mill (perhaps 
to the point of disconcerting readers of the Autobiography and Hayek's edition of 
the Mill-Taylor letters), the author concludes that the influence of the French 
school on Mill was second only to the Benthamite training of his youth. 

In a detailed survey of changes in the content and treatment of the Political 
Economy, as it passed through seven editions from 1848 to 1871, the author dis- 
closes Mill’s progressive acceptance of French socialist concepts. In early agreement 
with the Saint-Simonians that the distribution of wealth called for social action, 
Mill was finally to place hope in Fourierist plans for collective control of industry 
by free associations of workingmen. In the Autobiography, Mill described his posi- 
tion as falling within “the general designation of socialism,” but it is clear that 
his was a highly-qualified socialism, untouched by Marxism, and content, in large 
part, with the promotion of cooperatives and the extension of governmental power 
only to the point needed to help people to help themselves and to assist the help- 
less. In theory, Mill recognized no limit to social action, but his preoccupation with 
individual thought and conscience constrained him to reject proposals for the 
establishment of intellectual and industrial hierarchies in charge of the total or- 
ganization of society. It is significant of his aversion to schematism that On Liberty 
was directed against the “liberticide” implications of Comtian statics. 

It was De Tocqueville who made the most sobering and lasting impression on 
Mill, De Tocqueville alerted him to the potential defects of democracy and the 
need for free institutions on local levels to allow individual participation and edu- 
cation in democratic process and to resist tyranny on the national level, Both feared 
administrative despotism; both feared concentration of power in bureaucracies. 
Mueller is on sound ground in holding De Tocqueville’s apprehensions of the 
social and intellectual tyranny that could be exerted by an omnipotent majority as, 
in effect, the “leit motif of Mill’s political writings.” 

Readers of the Review will draw profit from Dr. Mueller’s judicious portrayal 
of a nonconformist whose life was an intellectual odyssey in quest of secular 
salvation. 


Queens College C. H. Van Duzer 


LA FRANCE ET LES PRINCIPAUTÉS DANUBIENNES (DU XVIe 
SIÈCLE A LA CHUTE DE NAPOLEON 1°). By Germaine Lebel, Ad- 
ministrateur de la Bibliothéque Nationale d’ Alger. [Publications de la Faculté 
des Lettres d'Alger, Vol. XXVII] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
1955. Pp. 460. Fr. 1,500.) 


In Part I of this book, the author describes the relations between France and the 
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Danubian provinces (Moldavia and Wallachia) from the sixteenth century to the 
fall of Napoleon I, but shows that these contacts existed as far back as 298-278 z.c. 
when the Celts invaded that region. In the Middle Ages, especially during the 
Crusades, French merchants, adventurers, and Crusaders visited these Danubian 
states, By the sixteenth century, France was definitely interested in them. Henry 
II, last of the so-called boy kings of France, became head of the Polish monarchy 
and, supported by France, attempted to bring Moldavia and Wallachia under 
Polish rule. Later, France tried to aid the princes of the provinces in attempts 
to free themselves from Turkish control. During the Thirty Years’ War and the 
reign of Louis XIV, she backed the local rulers in their opposition to Austrian 
expansion, 

In the eighteenth century, France recognized the menace of the Russian advance 
in the Near East. Still opposing Austrian ambitions, she adopted a policy whereby 
Russia would be contained by maintaining the territorial integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire; but the Revolution of 1789 checked France’s activities in the Balkans for 
a few years. Following the partition of Poland in 1793, however, she again became 
active in the Rumanian states, trying to get aid from the provinces in an attempt 
to free the Poles. With Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt the situation changed. Turkey 
entered the war against France. After peace was restored in 1802 (Amiens), Na- 
poleon revived activities in the Near East; and Lebel’s story of French relations 
with the Balkans from 1802 to 1814 is similar to accounts found in other works, 
except that he brings out exceedingly well the role played by the Danubian prov- 
inces during this important period, 

In Part II the author relates the history of the French consuls in Moldavia and 
Wailachia. He first shows how French teachers, in the eighteenth century, were 
employed by the local princes to educate their sons, These intellectuals constituted 
the only connecting link between France and the provinces. Later, the French 
ambassador at Constantinople sent scientists, doctors, and merchants into the 
provinces as his secret agents, but French secretaries employed by the Rumanian 
princes were able to provide him with the most valuable information. At the close 
of the eighteenth century, French consuls were dispatched to these Balkan states, 
and their observations concerning political and social conditions were of great im- 
portance to France. In the final chapter the author discusses the impact of the 
French Revolution on the provinces. 

Dr. Lebel has written an interesting, well-organized, and valuable work, which 
should be read by all scholars interested in French diplomacy or the history of the 
Balkans, In an appendix, the author has added an account of French commerce in 
the Danubian provinces during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The vol- 
ume contains an extensive bibliography, consisting of unpublished manuscripts, 
printed materials, and books. There is also a map of the Danubian provinces show- 
ing the territorial changes brought about by the various treaties from 1718 to 1812 
and a helpful index. 


University of California, Berkeley Frankin C. PALM 
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THE NEW WORLD OF HENRI SAINT-SIMON. By Frank E. Manuel. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. 433. $7.50.) 


THERE are, in the history of modern thought, few queerer fish than Henri de 
Saint-Simon and few whose ideas are more difficult to classify. His life was a thing 
of shreds and patches. Born of a poor but aristocratic house which claimed descent 
from Charlemagne, he served in the army both in France and in the American 
Revolution, Following 1789, he made a fortune in land speculation, then was im- 
prisoned during the Reign of Terror. Next, after squandering his wealth, he had 
to be supported by a former servant. Already he had begun to publish tracts, and 
though a dilettante in philosophy and science, he early showed a Napoleonic lust 
to be heard. When the bankers and the scientists ignored his appeals, he collapsed 
nervously and had to be put in an insane asylum. He recovered his health and 
began to importune the industrialists; when they paid little attention, he tried to 
kill himself. His two gifted secretaries, Augustin Thierry and Auguste Comte, de- 
serted him, but he kept on writing. In his last years, having declared himself a new 
Messiah, he was worshiped by a group of younger men who, shortly after the 
master’s death, founded the Saint-Simonian school of socialism. 

Professor Manuel cuts through Saint-Simon’s life and writings to show the 
basic current of his thinking, Saint-Simon was one of the earliest to sense the im- 
plications of the Industrial Revolution. He saw clearly the causes not only of the 
breakdown of the Ancien Régime but also of the failure, after 1789, of both the 
traditionalist and the liberal attempts to create a new order. Handicapped by his lack 
of education and without ability to write effectively—he usually wandered off in 
“digressions, repetitions, and contradictions”-—he nonetheless published volumi- 
nously. He was always urging, often “with paranoid petulance,” one reform after 
another. He first wished to unify all knowledge, next he wanted a society run by 
the bankers, then one controlled by the scientists, and, finally, one directed by the 
industrialists. Because he was both a crank and a genius, always “intoxicated with 
the future,” it is hard to sort out his original ideas. He was most successful “in 
striking a slogan that ultimately penetrated everywhere.” “Like a child playing 
with blocks,” he built and defended an interrelated series of utopias, always 
“preaching a gospel of production harnessed to humanitarian purpose.” He de- 
tested violence and believed only in changes to which men were peacefully con- 
verted. Marx classed Saint-Simon as a Utopian Socialist; actually this great “in- 
ventor of ideas” was really a precursor of “managerial” and “technocratic” theories. 
Professor Manuel’s work is based on long research in the sources and, beyond this, 
on a profound knowledge of the great currents of modern thought. His magistral 
study is the definitive work on its subject. 


Oberlin College Freperick B. ARTZ 


NIVEAU DE VIE ET PROGRÈS TECHNIQUE EN FRANCE (1860-1939): 
CONTRIBUTION A L'ÉTUDE DE L'ÉCONOMIE FRANÇAISE CON- 
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TEMPORAINE, POSTFACE (1939-1949). By Paul Combe. Preface by Jean 
Fourastié. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1956. Pp. 618, xli. Fr. 1,995.) 


In this day of Algerian revolution, political instability in Paris, and deteriorat- 
ing French prestige throughout the world, Dr. Combe’s massive study is a welcome 
addition to the literature on the secular decline of France: welcome, first, because 
it comes from a Frenchman who loves his country and speaks with the more au- 
thority of her strengths and weaknesses; second, because it offers other scholars 
the widest selection of statistical data thus far assembled on this subject. The result 
is a book that is not always easy to read and is perhaps too encyclopedic in its 
scope. Yet it overflows with valuable material and provocative attempts to link the 
divers variables of economic change—the author even draws music, art, and litera- 
ture into his wide net. As a result, even when one disagrees with Combe, he is 
well worth reading. 

Despite the title, the book concerns itself more with the relative fall in the 
French standard of living and the accompanying economic and social dislocations 
than with the history of technical change. (The author is perhaps too quick to 
assume that the statistical evidence on this subject does not lend itself to reliable 
calculation.) These observations lead to a consideration of the causes of France’s 
difficulties, with special stress on national character, geography, and historical ex- 
perience. In this connection, Combe argues that the development of Cartesianism, 
with its abstract deduction, has had important consequences for both political or- 
ganization and the educational system, which in turn have affected the economy 
adversely, The volume concludes with a program for French economic regenera- 
tion, to which is appended a study of the 1940's that confirms the urgency of the 
problem. 

The book will displease some readers, who will feel that it is too gloomy and 
overlooks the brighter side of recent French development; yet in the light of cur- 
rent events, Combe can hardly be accused of excessive discouragement. Others will 
be disturbed by the eclecticism of his analysis, by his inclusion of impressionistic 
imponderables clongside quantifiable variables, by the kaleidoscopic quality of the 
work, Yet these weaknesses are more than compensated by the richness of the 
treatment. Dr. Combe has worked for some two decades to procure us a thesaurus 
of data that belongs in every university library, We all have reason to be grateful. 


Columbia University Davin S. LANDES 


LIBERALISMUS: DIE DEUTSCHLIBERALE BEWEGUNG IN DER 
HABSBURGISCHEN MONARCHIE, By Georg Franz. (Munich: Verlag 
Georg D. W. Callwey. 1956. Pp. 531. DM 19.50.) 


Comprereo by the author eight years before it was actually published, this 
work is a detailed study of Austrian liberalism before the Ausgleich of 1867. The 
seventy-five pages of footnote references to monographic studies and primary 
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sources bear witness to the large amount of intensive, critical study which went into 
the writing of the book. 

Dr. Franz looks upon Josephenism as the chief forerunner of nineteenth- 
century Austrian liberalism. Even though the French Revolution frightened Aus- 
trian conservatives away from reform (even in an absolutist sense), after 1814 at 
least part of the Habsburg bureaucracy continued under the spell of a Josephenist 
spirit. Particularly after Emperor Francis’ death did Josephenist bureaucrats and 
intellectuals take the lead in criticizing the shortcomings of the monarchy. Other 
pre-1848 opponents of the Habsburg monarchy were the members of the Estates 
movement, who desired a return to the pre-absolutist freedom of the provincial 
Estates, and the bourgeois liberals, who wanted a written constitution on the 
French pattern and who were prepared to sacrifice the unity of the monarchy on 
the altar of freedom. 

With the overthrow of the liberal revolution in 1848, as the author points out, 
a dynastic centralist state replaced the 1848 constitutional monarchy based on pop- 
ular sovereignty. It was this neo-absolutist state which, by deliberately encouraging 
the industrialization of the monarchy, actually made it possible for the German 
middle classes to become a powerful economic and financial, and later a strong 
intellectual and political, power in Austria, In the 1850's and 1860’s, the growing 
financial instability of the government made the regime increasingly dependent 
upon “liberal” financial interests, who, after the military defeat in 1859, brought 
powerful pressure on the government to grant a constitution on February 26, 1861, 
thus opening the door for the German middle classes to participate in public 
political life and to develop a middle class political program. The inability of the 
German bourgeoisie to get together, the quarrels within their ranks, and the op- 
position which developed between them and the Schmerling government, however, 
made it impossible for the German liberals to use their opportunity to dominate 
Austria politically. With the overthrow of the Schmerling government, followed 
by the military defeat of 1866 and the Ausgleich of 1867, the German liberals 
permanently lost their dominance over the affairs of the Habsburg monarchy. 


University of Texas R. Jonn Rata 


DIE FUHRUNGSSCHICHTEN IN ÖSTERREICH UND PREUSSEN (1804 
1918), MIT EINEM AUSBLICK BIS ZUM JAHRE 1945. By Nikolaus von 
Preradovich. [Veröffentlichungen des Instituts für Europäische Geschichte 
Mainz, Band 11.] (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag. 1955. Pp. 240.) 


Tuns study of the ruling groups of Austria and Prussia in the last 150 years is a 
welcome contribution to the historical statistics of the two countries. For the pur- 
poses of his monograph the author defines the ruling groups in four categories: 
diplomats, heads of domestic government, generals, and parliamentarians. He pro- 
ceeds to examine the social origins of members of these groups in nine crucial years 
between 1804 and 1918, dividing them into descendants of the high nobility, the 
old nobility (all families belonging to the nobility a century before the name ap- 
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pears in the statistical list), the new nobility, and the bourgeoisie. These divisions 
are not always easy to establish. It may be questionable, for example, whether or 
not sons of morganatic marriages of members of the high nobility should be classi- 
fied under the new nobility. But the author has been aware of most of the pitfalls 
of his approach and has placed at the disposal of his readers a great wealth of in- 
formation about individual families and persons which keeps the reader reminded 
of the dangers of a rigid classification. 

The study, which refrains from drawing any far-reaching historical conclu- 
sions, has laid a solid foundation for any sociological interpretation of the political 
leaders of the two monarchies. There are also some interesting side glances at 
Bavaria and a projection of the findings into the period of the first Austrian and 
the Weimar republics. The results of the research done by von Preradovich will 
have to be used with great circumspection. It will probably surprise many people 
that the Prussian junkers, in mere percentage figures, were not quite as numerous 
as has often been asserted and that, in addition to the non-Prussian German 
nobility, members of the bourgeoisie were widely represented in the political ruling 
class. But the junkers constituted a social group of amazing activity in the political 
and military field over many generations and demonstrated in addition a very 
great capacity for adopting new elements. Most of the bourgeois elements came, 
as the junkers themselves, from “East-Elbia,” and I believe that future research 
could narrow the social groups from which these bourgeois ministers and generals 
most often came, 

In contrast to the homogeneous national character of the Prussian ruling class, 
the Austrian ruling class was of a composite character. Not many noble families 
were left in the Austrian territories after the counter-reformation, and the Austrian 
nobility after 1648 was largely of international extraction. One of the most signifi- 
cant conclusions which can be drawn is the relative unwillingness of the Austrian 
aristocrats to serve in state positions and, as a consequence, the dependence of the 
Austrian government on members of the German nobility. In 1859, fifty-two per 
cent of the Austrian generals were Germans and only fifteen per cent were Aus- 
trians. Even among the bourgeois people, the German immigrants formed a large 
group. After 1871 the influx of Germans declined very considerably, and the 
Austrian ruling class was driven into a crisis which reflected the problems of the 
multinational empire. 


Yale University Hayo HoLgorN 


GERMANY’S EASTERN NEIGHBOURS: PROBLEMS RELATING TO 
THE ODER-NEISSE LINE AND THE CZECH FRONTIER REGIONS. 
By Elizabeth Wiskemann. [Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. x, 309. 


$4.80.) 


ANYONE who doubts the complexity of frontier and minority problems in East- 
Central Europe needs only to read Elizabeth Wiskemann’s book to have his doubts 
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quickly dispelled. Employing a socio-economic approach, yet incorporating sufh- 
cient historical background to give the reader proper perspective, Miss Wiskemann 
analyzes the difficult problems growing out of the changes in Germany’s eastern 
frontiers and the consequent transfer of populations. As the book’s subtitle suggests, 
the author is primarily concerned with Poland’s “recovered territories” and Czecho- 
slovakia’s Sudetenland; she also deals, however, with the expellees from these 
territories inside West Germany and includes a chapter on the “oblast Kalinin- 
grad,” that portion of East Prussia annexed by the Soviet Union. 

Despite the inhumanity associated with the uprooting of people, this volume 
makes clear why there was no alternative to the transfer of the German population 
from the “recovered territories” and the Sudetenland into Germany. Polish and 
Czech memories of German minority troubles in the prewar period and of German 
atrocities during the war itself precluded any other solution. Subjected to many 
hardships, and often to cruelties, the German expellees were given a cold reception 
by their compatriots in West Germany where economic conditions were scarcely 
propitious for the absorption of additional millions, According to Miss Wiskemann, 
however, West Germany has since made tremendous progress toward the integra- 
tion of the newcomers with its own population. The Polish and Czechoslovak 
governments hastened to settle their own nationals on the territories vacated by 
Germans. Although the population of these regions has not yet reached prewar 
levels, the volume of agricultural and industrial production, states Miss Wiske- 
mann, has in many instances already exceeded that of 1939. The author cites nu- 
merous statistics to support her argument. The integration of the expellees in West 
Germany, the importance of the new boundaries both to Poland and to Czecho- 
slovakia, and Polish determination to retain the Oder-Neisse line lead Miss Wiske- 
mann to the logical and inevitable conclusion that there can be no return to the 
prewar frontiers. 

Much of the data contained in Germany's Eastern Neighbours was gathered 
firsthand in West Germany. Although not permitted to visit either Poland or 
Czechoslovakia, the author exploited the available source materials in the lan- 
guages of these countries. The amount of valuable data packed into this single 
volume is indeed impressive. Its presentation, however, might have been more 
effective: frequent use of double negatives and of long, cumbersome sentences de- 
tracts somewhat from the pleasure of reading a monograph of superior scholarship. 


Ohio State University CHARLES MORLEY 


KAPERFART OG SKIPSFART, 1807-1814. By Joh. N. Tønnessen. (Oslo: J. W. 
Cappelens Forlag. 1955. Pp. 618.) 


In maritime history, the second half of the Napoleonic period was one of more 
than usual activity. Napoleon was trying to cripple England's commerce and 
credit, while Britain sought to disrupt the aid he might receive from neutrals to 
support his continental system. Other states caught up in this contest, especially 
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the secondary ones, soon found themselves adopting courses which often proved 
tortuous; in this connection, it is enough to recall the vagaries of United States 
policy under President Madison. 

In no area surely were the shifts in maritime policy as circuitous, for neutral 
and ally alike, as in the North Sea-Baltic region. The Dano-Norwegian monarchy 
was in the midst of the commotion. Formally aligned with Napoleon, Frederick VI 
wanted to conform to the continental system; but on several occasions he found it 
necessary to make exceptions (not always publicized) in his formal policies, espe- 
cially on behalf of his Norwegian kingdom. 

This was true particularly of the privateering activities that were authorized. 
The Norwegian phase of this privateering is the subject of Tynnessen’s large 
volume, which is a first full-length treatment of the subject, although on two 
earlier occasions the author has dealt with special phases of the subject. He in- 
` vestigates the extent of the privateering activity (much on Danish privateering is 
included), the bearing it had on Norway’s desperate food needs (its help here is 
rated low), and the return on capital invested. Also explored are the ways in which 
general political and economic considerations motivated Copenhagen’s privateering 
policy (American maritime enterprise in the area had a bearing on some decisions) 
and how that policy fitted into Frederick’s over-all foreign policy. There is an 
evaluation of the part Norwegian privateering policy and activity played in pre- 
paring the way for the separation of Norway from Denmark in 1814. On the 
excesses and irregularities often charged to the privateers of the period, Tønnessen 
inclines to a temperate judgment. His approach is comprehensive, and his story 
includes related fields, such as embargo policies, the use of licenses, admiralty ju- 
risdiction, and general aspects of maritime warfare in Northern waters, including 
the North Cape routes. , 

With meticulous care, changes in policy are often followed in detail from desk 
to desk, and seizure cases are followed argument by argument through the intri- 
cacies of admiralty and prize court. Part of the author’s data is presented, to good 
advantage, in statistical tabulations. Much appreciated by specialists will be the 
thirty-five-page list of vessels involved in Norwegian privateering (some 290), 
giving for each such data as: home port, changes in ownership or control, routes 
sailed, experiences en route, and, if relevant, adjudication in prize court. The use 
of unpublished archival materials, first and foremost Norwegian and Danish, is 
extensive; and on some matters the treatment is exhaustive. With temperate judg- 
ment the author evaluates the limitations as well as the potentialities of his sources 
(e.g., pp. 232 f.). Several assumptions and findings of Worm-Miiller’s earlier sub- 
stantial study on part of the period, Norge gjennem ngdsaarene .. . 1807-1810 
(1918), are re-evaluated (pp. 458 ff.). 

No less than four of the thirty chapters are devoted specifically to American 
policies and extensive activities in the region. During half a year of “non-inter- 
course” in 1809 some 126 “North American” merchantmen swarmed into the 
Tønning (Slesvig) area, which momentarily offered one of the loopholes in Na- 
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poleon's system. At another period (1810-1813), the number of United States 
vessels overtaken and haled into port by Norwegian privateers was sixty-six, fully 
twice the next largest number, those under Swedish flag. The writings of John 
Quincy Adams, on assignment in St. Petersburg, have been drawn on freely, and 
some American archival sources have been used (through transcripts made by 
Halvdan Koht during his wartime stay in the United States). One slip, which may 
mislead European readers, is the unconventionally wide application given to the 
term “New England” (pp. 433 £). 


New York University Oscar J. FALNES 


FINLAND BETWEEN EAST AND WEST. By Anatole G. Mazour, Professor 
of History, Stanford University, (Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Company. 
1956. Pp. xiv, 298. $6.50.) 

Finland between East and West presents an explanatory narrative of that 
heroic little country’s diplomacy during the Second World War. Almost one third 
of the book is devoted to the historical background of the extremely difficult situa- 
tion with which Finland was faced in 1939; but this introductory material, at- 
tempting to range over all aspects of her history, is necessarily so scant and super- 
ficial, especially for the centuries before the establishment of Finnish independence, 
as to be of little value. Another one third is taken up by the text of treaties and 
other diplomatic documents related to the period from 1920 to 1948. 

The core of the study is a detailed account—with running moralizing com- 
mentary—of Finland's efforts to withstand the pressure of the Soviet Union, her 
inability to maintain her position in the absence of serious aid either from her 
Scandinavian neighbors or from the Western powers, and her succumbing to the 
temptation of trying to redress the balance with German aid, which in the end 
proved disastrous. The inaccessibility of Soviet archives inevitably leaves some 
points obscure, but the author might profitably have given more precise indication 
of the sources of his statements about Finnish, Scandinavian, and Western policies, 
There are also a number of unhappy passages—individually insignificant, but 
cumulative in their effect—which are perhaps the result of insufficiently careful 
proofreading. A few examples may be cited: “On January 28, 1918, the Red Guard 
... struck first” (p. 49), although Mannerheim is said to have attacked the Reds 
“on January 27” (p. 51); “the Social Democratic Party enjoyed a majority though 
by no means a plurality in the newly elected Diet” (p. 26); a newspaper “consid- 
ered the enforcement of marital law in Finland politically unwise” (p. 36); “fear- 
ful of merciless vindication” (p. 55); or reference to the supply of “Fuel for lubri- 
cating oil” (p. 113). 

Professor Mazour has brought to the writing of this book the same combination 
of active sympathy with his subjects and earnest desire to pass fair judgments that 
characterized his earlier study on the Decembrists. 


Brooklyn College Jesse D. CLARKSON 
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SOVIET RUSSIAN NATIONALISM. By Frederick C. Barghoorn. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. ix, 330. $7.00.) 


Prorzssor Barghoorn, now teaching political science at Yale, spent several 
years in Russia after the end of the Second World War. His studies of Soviet life 
are based not only on careful research in original sources but also upon personal 
observations. In his latest book, he approaches a much-discussed problem: how far 
does the present government in Moscow express the traditions of Russian nation- 
alism and how far does it represent the originally international message of the 
proletarian world revolution? Dr. Barghoorn rightly calls his book Sevier Russian 
Nationalism; for it does not deal primarily with the various nationalisms of the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. but concentrates its attention on the dialectic relationship 
between nationalism and socialism, Russianism and Marxism, which characterizes 
the Kremlin government. The author’s careful and judicious discussion of the in- 
tricate problems involved will meet with general approval, although this reader at 
least would give greater weight to the strength of the nationalist sentiment among 
the non-Russian peoples in the Soviet Union today than Dr. Barghoorn apparently 
does, In that respect, his personal observations on Georgia (p. 115) and on racial 
animosities (pp. 118, 163) are especially valuable. 

Like the words “liberty” or “democracy,” “peace” or “relaxation of interna- 
tional tensions,” the words “federalism” and “national self-determination” mean 
different things—and often the very opposite—in Lenin’s dialectic language and 
in the accepted Western terminology. In its outward form, the U.S.S,R. is a 
federation; in reality, it is, as Barghoorn rightly remarks, “the most highly inte- 
grated and centralized nation-state that has yet existed in the world.” National self- 
determination has no value in itself for the Soviet rulers; it is a means used by them 
dialectically for maximum integration at home and maximum disintegration 
abroad, It is, like any other concept, a means for the realization of the world revo- 
lution, which through historical circumstances coincides with the triumph of 
world-wide Russian leadership. “Lenin and Stalin were primarily Marxist revolu- 
tionaries who sought to harness the national sentiments of Russians and non- 
Russians, both inside and outside the Soviet Union, in the interests of communist 
power” (p. 89). But on the subconscious level, Russian traditions, often intensified 
by the totalitarian character of the regime, survived and became more potent. 

With great flexibility, the Communist dictatorship in Russia applied nationalism 
and internationalism in varying doses. Up to 1930, the Soviet government stressed 
to a certain extent the autonomy of the non-Russian nationalities, The cultural life 
in the non-Russian parts of the empire was promoted, and patriotic scholars like 
the great Ukranian historian Hrushevsky returned hopefully from czarist emigra- 
tion to the newly-established fatherlands. In the 1930’s, however, a new and un- 
expected emphasis was put on the Russian national traditions, on Great Russian 
chauvinism; and this new emphasis reached its climax in World War II. From 
then on, until Stalin’s death, the U.S.S.R. offered the ludicrous spectacle of the 
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great Russian people admiring the great Russian people; and all the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. and of the satellite countries had to sing the praise of the Great Russian 
brother and benefactor. Today this Great Russian chauvinism seems to be reduced 
to more human proportions, Recent articles in Voprosy filosofii and Voprosy istorii 
reveal the greater attention now being paid to the susceptibility and cultural in- 
terests of the non-Russian nationalities, At the Twentieth Communist Party Con- 
gress, Nikolai A. Bulganin declared that the component republics of the Soviet 
Union would receive more autonomy in economic and cultural activities. All such 
relaxation will, however, remain subordinate to the one paramount goal, the 
strengthening of the fatherland of the socialist world revolution. The reason for 
the relaxation of totalitarian over-centralization and over-russification may be found 
in the recognition that these arouse increased resistance among the subject nation- 
alities in the Soviet empire. “A good case can be made,” Barghoorn writes, “for 
the proposition that cultural assimilation would have been much more successful 
if the peoples now under Soviet rule had been living during the last forty years 
under a regime less harsh and autocratic than the monopoly state capitalism im- 
posed by the Kremlin.” 


City College of New York Hans Koun 


Far Eastern History 


THE STORY OF THE INTEGRATION OF THE INDIAN STATES. By 
V. P. Menon. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1956. Pp. 511. $7.00.) 


Tuts is a personal narrative rather than history. The author, Secretary to the 
Ministry of States created in 1947 for the purpose of integration, admits this in his 
Preface: “I have deliberately called this book, not the history, but “The Story.’ ” 

After five introductory and historical chapters briefly describing the back- 
ground, Menon devotes the next sixteen chapters to the integration of specific 
states and collections of states, showing the variation and multiplicity of the prob- 
lems encountered. The last five chapters describe the merging of administration, 
armies and finances, some constitutional problems, and the cost to the central gov- 
ernment. Appendix I lists the “Principal Appointments in India Connected with 
Indian States before the Transfer of Power.” Appendix II gives the text of the 
“Memorandum on States’ Treaties and Paramountcy presented by the Cabinet 
Mission to His Highness the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes on 12 May 
1946.” There is a brief list of “Books and Publications Consulted” and sixteen and 
one half columns of index, of which the longest entry (over one column) is 
Menon, V. P. 

The first person pronoun and the name of Sardar Patel appear everywhere in 
the text. However, the author gives credit where it is due, and the figure of 
Mountbatten in particular receives full share. There is a fine restraint throughout 
the book, which is only occasionally pierced by the author’s use of adjectives such 
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as “amazing” and the particle “even.” For example, the attitude of Sir Walter 
Monckton in the Hyderabad drama is never openly criticized, but one sentence 
betrays the author's estimate: “Even Sir Walter Monckton considered the new 
amendments utterly unjustifiable. . . .” (p. 365). 

It is impossible to estimate the correctness of much of the documentation which 
is incorporated in the text, since locations of sources are usually not identified or 
long verbal statements of the actors in the drama are set down as if copied from a 
diary or pieced together from the author’s memory. A tantalizing example is his 
quotation, without mention of where the document may be found, of a note signed 
by the three British Commanders-in-Chief of the Army, Air Force, and Navy as a 
“clear refutation” of the charge of a preplanned airlift to Srinagar in the Kashmir 
Crisis of October, 1947. 

There is a persistent vein of self-justification after the event, flavored with 
dramatic statements like: “A United States of Saurashtra thus came into being 
after centuries of political fragmentation, no longer a number of separate stagnant 
pools, but one vast expanse of fresh and limpid water.” 

On the credit side is the almost “racy” style which makes reading of the ac- 
count as exciting as a fast-moving melodrama. The book is indispensable for the 
period, since it is the first extensive account by a major participant. It will be the 
task of historians, political scientists, economists, and sociologists to pull together 
original documents and articles on single events and states, such as “Hyderabad: 
Muslim Tragedy” by Wilfred Cantwell Smith in the January, 1950, Middle East 
Journal, and to relate them to the contents of this study. 


Library of Congress Horace I. POLEMAN 


A MILITARY HISTORY OF MODERN CHINA, 1924-1949. By F. F. Liu. 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1956. Pp. xii, 312. $6.00.) 


Wue acknowledging the important role played by armed conflict in China 
over the past half century, most writers have preferred to analyze the history of 
modern China in terms of great social, economic, and ideological forces and have 
frequently ignored the fact that the course of history has indeed been determined 
on the battlefield. Liu’s volume should do much to redress the balance in favor of 
an appreciation of the role of the military in deciding the fate of China. It forms 
an admirable companion piece for Ralph L. Powell’s The Rise of Chinese Military 
Power. Although the study is by no means exhaustive, it is the result of magnifi- 
cent research in many hitherto untapped source materials and, within the limits 
set, constitutes a major contribution to understanding events in China from the 
time when the Soviets helped organize Nationalist political and military power in 
1924 until the final collapse of the Kuomintang on the China mainland in 1949. 
There are two main limits, and in turn limitations, to Liu’s work: (1) The book 
deals almost exclusively with the military history of the Nationalists. There is little 
attempt to chart the course of the military development of the Communists, (2) 
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The major emphasis is on organization, command and supply problems, training, 
and foreign influences. Actual battles and the life and problems of the troops are 
mentioned but not discussed in detail. 

Liu concentrates first on the nature and scope of Soviet influence (1924-1927); 
then, following Chiang Kai-shek’s consolidation of power, the role of German 
military advisers (1927-1937); and finally, the impact of American military aid 
and advice beginning in 1942. He points out Chiang’s role in balancing such for- 
eign influences against traditional Chinese military concepts, warlord localism, the 
Whampoa clique, and the enormous problems which faced China in her eight 
years of struggle against Japan. The decisive influence of military matters in de- 
termining the fate of China is highlighted by Liu’s convincing discussion of what 
he believes to have been major Nationalist blunders. These included the “Do or 
Die” strategy which decimated the best Kuomintang forces in the early part of the 
war against Japan while the Communists grew in power, the demobilization and 
reorganization of the army in 1946 which disrupted whatever semblance of com- 
mand performance had been achieved during the war against Japan, and the sub- 
sequent inept strategy in Manchuria where the tide turned against the Nationalists. 
Within the framework chosen there is one major omission. The author does not 
treat the campaigns against the Communists in southeast China (1931-1934) and 
the part which their Long March played in consolidating Nationalist military con- 
trol in southwest and west China (1934-1935). 

Although Liu is obviously sympathetic to Li Tsung-jen, his book nevertheless 
shows judicious restraint and objectivity—especially to be admired considering 
that he is dealing with a very tragic era in his own country’s history. The result is 
a work which no student of modern Chinese history can ignore, 


Yale University Ricuarp L. WALKER 


NATIONALISM AND REVOLUTION IN MONGOLIA. With a translation 
from the Mongol of Sh. Nachukdorjis LIFE OF SUKEBATUR by Owen 
Lattimore and Urgungge Onon. By Owen Lattimore. [Issued under the aus- 
pices of the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations.] (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. x, 186. $4.75.) 


Tue first half of this book is devoted to a series of finely-written essays on 
nationalism and revolution in Outer Mongolia. They are intended to present a 
well-rounded background for the biography of Sukebatur, the Mongolian revolu- 
tionary leader, which follows. The essays, however, extremely important in them- 
selves, will be for many readers the most interesting and most rewarding portion 
of the book. They deal not only with recent historical developments in one coun- 
try but also with the roots of basic trends, over a much wider area, in the more 
distant past. Thus they provide valuable material for students of three main regions 
—Eastern Asia (China and Japan), Central Asia, and the Soviet Union—as well 
as for those particularly interested in the economic, political, or cultural history of 
Mongolia. 
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The first essay, on the Mongols under Manchu rule, emphasizes the lack of 
cohesion among the Mongol peoples until recent times and their lateness in de- 
veloping a sense of nationalism. Professor Lattimore points out that even under 
Chingis Khan the Mongols formed a collection of tribal groups rather than a 
unified people and in subsequent periods had fought each other more than they 
had fought the Chinese. His description of the three phases of the extension of 
Manchu control over the Mongols and the gradual breakdown of that control 
toward the end of their dynasty is a concise and masterly presentation of significant 
historical developments. 

Inner Mongolia is then treated in two essays, covering the period between the 
Revolution of 1911 and the end of World War II. These furnish a basis of com- 
parison with an essay on Outer Mongolia and its rather different problems. In the 
latter, Professor Lattimore shows very clearly that the feudal society was still so 
strong in Outer Mongolia that the nobles and high Jamas and even the leaders who 
emerged from the common people could only conceive of independence from 
China in feudal terms. The overlord they eventually chose was Russia; and Outer 
Mongolia was a satellite of tsarist Russia from 1911 to 1917, before becoming the 
first of the satellites in the orbit of Soviet Russia. Hence, in Lattimore’s words, 
Outer Mongolia is the pilot model for the contemporary Soviet satellite state. 

This circumstance inspired essays on the problem of satellite politics, the Rus- 
sian mode of expansion, and, specifically, the orbit of Outer Mongolia in satellite 
politics. Lattimore points out that satellite politics is a relatively new development 
in the relations between states (in fact, he believes that he was the first person to 
use the word “satellite” in this modern connotation, in 1936), and because of the 
relative newness of the concept, he takes pains to compare the satellite relationship 
with other political relations between states. His further attempts to reduce the 
satellite relationship to a definite formula which might be applied to all the satel- 
lites of Soviet Russia strike the reviewer as being a little too pat and not particu- 
larly convincing as regards the European satellites or North Korea. 

The remaining essays have a more direct bearing on the biography which fol- 
lows, discussing other personalities of Outer Mongolia in the revolutionary period 
and their careers in relation to that of Sukebatur. 

After these introductory essays, in which even the footnotes sparkle with new 
information and fresh insights, the actual life of the Mongol hero seems unduly 
flat and sterile. The fault does not lie in the translation, nor in the way it has been 
presented, but rather in the character of the original material. The myth-making 
element in this “official” life of a popular revolutionary leader, published by the 
party which he helped to found, is all too obvious; and the account so abounds in 
naïve clichés—Marxian and local—that it makes dull reading. Lattimore, however, 
stresses the fact that this is an important document, not only because it is the sole 
contemporary Mongol work to be translated into a Western language but also be- 
cause it shows the way in which the regime in the Mongolian People’s Republic, 
toward the end of World War II, wanted the Mongols to think of their country 
and its recent past. 
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The exact period of its publication is important, Lattimore explains, because 
values change with time in satellite politics, just as they do in Soviet politics. It 
was suddenly considered expedient to present Sukebatur as “father” of the Outer 
Mongolian People’s Republic and its principal hero; since then, there has been a 
progressive tendency to enhance the figure of Choibalsang, who succeeded him as 
premier. 

It is indeed a difficult task to delineate the careers of such revolutionary heroes 
in the context of the times in which they lived; but with his excellent introduction 
and illuminating notes, Professor Lattimore, aided by his Mongol assistants at 
Johns Hopkins, has eminently succeeded. 


University of Pennsylvania SCHUYLER CAMMANN 


American History 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN TECHNOLOGY. By John W. Oliver, Professor 
Emeritus in History, University of Pittsburgh. (New York: Ronald Press Com- 
pany. 1956. Pp. viii, 676. $6.50.) 


In the first general history of American technology, Professor Oliver takes the 
story from its beginnings in the transplanting of European technology to these 
shores to the 1950’s. It is an ambitious and praiseworthy undertaking. The com- 
prehensive coverage of the material is arranged in four chronological periods, with 
1789, 1865, and 1900 as the division points. Nine chapters deal with transportation 
and communication; four with the interrelations of science and technology; four 
more with technology in each of our four major wars; two chapters each are de- 
voted to building and to clothing; three to agriculture; seven deal with the metal, 
petroleum, electrical, food, and nonmetallic materials industries; and nine fall into 
the category of general, summary, or transition chapters. 

The treatment of these subjects is, on the whole, descriptive and episodic 
rather than analytical and developmental. In many of the chapters, attention is 
fixed chiefly upon inventions, briefly described. A typical chapter of fourteen 
pages, “The Communications Revolution to 1860,” begins with a brief description 
of early newspapers and reviews the development of printing presses, the making 
of paper, the introduction of typecasting and typesetting machines, news gathering 
methods, the “new postal system” (use of railroads for handling mail), and the 
introduction and early use of telegraphy. A chapter on the “Role of Science in 
Early American Technology” touches briefly on such topics as old world scientific 
societies, early American scientists and contributions to science, the American 
Philosophical Society and the activities of its members in various fields from 
astronomy and agriculture to engineering and medicine, the expansion of scientific 
groups, and the utilitarian character of American science. 

Despite, perhaps because of, the comprehensiveness of coverage, the treatment 
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is very uneven. The development of the patent system is given barely five scattered 
pages while motion picture technology is accorded a separate chapter and twelve 
pages. The treatment of metals is limited almost wholly to-iron and steel and to 
the basic processes of manufacture. So vital an area as metalworking in its various 
aspects is almost entirely ignored, except for scattered and incidental references to 
machine tools, “Wood” is not found in the index, and the technology of wood- 
working virtually ends with an early tribute to the American axe. Woodworking 
machinery, to which Americans made such important contributions and which 
played almost as large a role in nineteenth-century industry as machine tools, is 
ignored, except for a reference to the “Woodbury,” i.e. Woodworth, planer. The 
techniques of mining receive virtually no attention. Prime movers are given quite 
inadequate attention prior to 1900. In numerous instances, matters of technology— 
some large, some small—are not clearly understood, and there are frequent in- 
accuracies of detail and looseness of expression that are confusing when not mis- 
leading. Many will be surprised to learn that during the Civil War: “Improved 
breechloading rifles for the infantry, and accurate artillery guns and rifled cannon 
came into general use, . . . Both sides pioneered in introducing machine guns, 
armored cars, surface torpedo boats, and submarines.” 

Professor Oliver has presented here a great wealth of detailed information on 
many aspects of technology and related aspects of science, at different periods in 
American history, within a framework of economic, especially industrial, history. 
There is no detailed discussion of the character of technology, and no concept of 
technological change is offered; nor has any attempt been made to organize the 
details of technological innovation into an integrated development. There is only 
occasional documentation, and bibliographic references are relatively few. Yet 
within the limits of the subject as he sees it, Professor Oliver has written with zeal 
and enthusiasm on a subject to which he has devoted his principal attention for 
many years. He has made a useful and pioneering contribution to the history of 
technology. 


Industrial College of the Armed Forces Louis C. HUNTER 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM. By John Tracy Ellis. [The Chicago History of 
American Civilization.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1956. Pp. xiii, 
207. Cloth $3.00, paper $1.75.) ; 

Tus attractive little volume, by one of America’s outstanding Catholic his- 
torians, provides, in the form of four lectures, a brief survey of Catholicism in 
America from colonial times to the present. The unifying thread is the significance 
of immigration in the history of the Church, its challenge to a hierarchy unpre- 
pared for the sudden flood from Europe, and the record of the Church in assimilat- 
ing the new arrivals. Immigration gave the Church its “foreign coloring” and 
posed the problem of Americanizing a congerie of nationalities, often at odds 
among themselves despite their common faith. The priesthood, schools, charitable 
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institutions, and the Catholic press undertook the task and carried it forward with 
notable success. 

Dr. Ellis touches upon many phases of Catholicism in America—the early mis- 
sionaries; the Catholic minority subject to the penal statutes of the English colonies; 
the ugly nativism at various times in our history and its effect in developing a feel- 
ing of inferiority; the backwardness of American Catholics in intellectual and cul- 
tural matters, a theme to which the author called attention in earlier publications; 
the role of Catholic Americans in various national crises, especially during the 
slavery struggle; the internal controversies over trustecism and “Americanism”; 
the impact of the industrial revolution, which made the Church predominantly an 
urban institution; the “Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction”; the effect of 
recent immigration legislation; “leakage” in membership; the increasing impor- 
tance of Americans in the counsels of the international Church; and the recent 
increase in the number of contemplatives and the renewed interest in the liturgy, 
part of the present trend to seek refuge from the world’s alarms in the comforts 
of religion, 


— 


No matter what his subject, a scholar must select and interpret his factual ma- 
terial if he would produce a meaningful narrative. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the author’s account of the Church he serves with distinction should show 
“some of the emphases that come from commitment.” But the account is straight- 
forward, well-documented, calm, and reasonable even where controversy exists. 
Dr. Ellis favors separation of church and state and frankly admits that some public 
questions involve dogmas of the Church, which make it impossible for Catholics to 
“conform to the national religious ethos” (p. 153). Church history remains an area 
of sharp disagreements, for what one regards as divine truth another considers 
error and superstition. 

It is easy to raise questions about selection, omission, and emphasis in a study 
of this kind. For example, the author states as a principle that the Catholic clergy 
do not mix in political affairs; but when he adds “with no more than four or five 
exceptions” (p. 73), many readers will wonder why he did not discuss these 
exceptions in some detail. Others will look in vain for a discussion of such interest- 
ing topics as the differences among the forty-five bishops from the United States 
who took part in the decision on papal infallibility and will regret that the author 
did not point out that the Catholic press, founded largely to counteract the vile 
misrepresentations of the nativists, sometimes was as viciously intolerant as the 
bigots it condemned. 

Inevitably, the last two lectures touch upon matters of theology and dogma, for 
they consider the attitude of the Church on such issues as divorce, birth control, 
education, censorship, liberalism, and communism. Dr. Ellis explains the Church’s 
position, with a minimum of argument and a sincere effort to be objective. His 
major task is to discuss the history of his Church in the United States, in terms of 
what the facts mean to him. He crowds much into four lectures, and he adds a 
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table of dates, twenty pages of footnotes, and ten pages of bibliographical comment 
and suggested readings. 


Western Reserve University CARL WITTKE 


THE ROANOKE VOYAGES, 1584-1590: DOCUMENTS TO ILLUSTRATE 
THE ENGLISH VOYAGES TO NORTH AMERICA UNDER THE 
PATENT GRANTED TO WALTER RALEIGH IN 1584. Two volumes. 
Edited by David Beers Quinn, Professor of History in the University College of 
Swansea, University of Wales. [Second Series, No. CIV.] (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press for the Hakluyt Society. 1955. Pp. xxxiv, 496; 497- 
1004. $22.50.) 


In this collection Professor Quinn provides a very useful supplement to the two 
volumes on The Voyages and Colonising Enterprises of Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
edited by him for the Hakluyt Society in 1940. Students of American history will 
note with satisfaction that he plans to add still another collection on the English 
voyages for the period extending from 1590 to 1606. When this task has been 
completed, a record of great importance to the study of English settlement in 
North America will be available in a most convenient form and with sure editorial 
guidance. 

This is not to suggest that the presently-published volumes add substantially to 
the sources on which students of the period and the subject have long depended. 
The record of Raleigh’s Roanoke Island ventures remains very largely the same as 
that printed by Richard Hakluyt in 1589 and 1600, as the editor readily acknowl- 
edges. There are new documents which add helpful fragments, For example, one 
finds here a set of notes “For Master Rauleys Viage” in which professional advice 
was given on the military defenses of the intended colony. Another find reveals 
that Bernard Drake was supposed to follow Grenville to Carolina in 1585 but was 
diverted to Newfoundland in a change of plans. The editor includes a number 
of Spanish documents which supplement those previously published by Irene 
Wright. Spanish and admiralty records combine to add a good deal of detail on 
John White’s last voyage of 1590, pertaining mostly to the West Indian phase of 
the voyage. There are a few omissions, chiefly of documents that may be readily 
consulted in Mrs. E. G. R. Taylor’s Writings and Correspondence of the Two 
Richard Hakluyts (Hakluyt Society, 1935). 

The collection gains its value chiefly from the editing, which is detailed and 
meticulous, After a lengthy introductory essay presenting a critical discussion of 
the entire record, Professor Quinn divides the material into twelve chapters, each 
prefaced by a narrative or other foreword. The arrangement of the material is 
basically chronological; the last two chapters are devoted to the question of Spain 
and Virginia from 1584 to 1600. Especially interesting is the catalogue (in Chapter 
VI) of John White’s drawings, which the editor has included for the purpose of 
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seeing “what historical evidence they can be made to yield on the Virginia ven- 
tures.” 

The first of four appendixes presents a map of “Raleigh’s Virginia, 1584-90” 
that undertakes, with the aid of John White’s contemporary maps, to sketch the 
Carolina coastline in the sixteenth century in relation to its modern alignment and 
to locate the place names appearing in contemporary narratives of the explorations 
conducted by Raleigh’s agents. The second appendix is a documented list of Indian 
words found in the narratives, a contribution by the Rev. James A. Geary, Professor 
of Celtic Languages and Comparative Philology in the Catholic University of 
America. The third is an essay by the editor on the incomplete archaeological 
studies that have been made of the Roanoke settlements. The fourth is bibliographi- 
cal, with conventional and seemingly exhaustive attention both to primary and 
secondary sources. In sum, anyone who plans to comment on Raleigh’s voyages, 
or on any of the documents and personalities identified with them, should look 
first to Quinn. 

Professor Quinn’s interpretation of the documents he has so painstakingly 
edited places Raleigh’s ventures primarily in the context of England’s struggle 
with Spain. He argues that the chief purpose of Raleigh and his associates was to 
establish a base in North America from which English privateers might prey upon 
Spanish territories and trade. It could be contended that the editor discounts too 
much the evidence that Hakluyt, at least, took a larger and longer view of the 
opportunities offered by North America. But it must be admitted that Professor 
Quinn has much solid evidence to support his conclusion and that it provides a 
helpful corrective to views that have been traditional among American scholars. 


Princeton University WesLey FRANK CRAVEN 


THE PURSUIT OF SCIENCE IN REVOLUTIONARY AMERICA, 1735- 
1789. By Brooke Hindle, (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press for 
the Institute of Early American History and Culture, 1956. Pp. xi, 410. $7.50.) 


Tue present book developed from Professor Hindle’s doctoral dissertation on 
the origins of the American Philosophical Society. The coverage has been greatly 
increased, both in time span and subject matter, but the core of the book remains a 
history of scientific and related societies. In brief, it belongs in the same general 
category as Martha Ornstein's The Role of Scientific Societies in the 17th Century 
and Harcourt Brown's Scientific Organizations in 17th Century France. 

Virtually all major scientific or medical figures in the colonies and early Re- 
public make an appearance in Hindle's book, but the technical content of their 
work is passed over with brief resumés, often drawn from secondary sources. In 
the opinion of the reviewer, the achievements of James Logan, John Mitchell, and 
Thomas Cadwalader are misstated; and what precisely the observation of a transit 
of Venus consisted in is nowhere brought out. These and similar criticisms will 
naturally occur to historians of science. Neither they nor others should turn to this 
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book for an understanding of what the early American scientists accomplished. 
The fact is that, despite gestures in this direction, Hindle is not writing the history 
of science or even the history of ideas, but political history. In this sense, the specific 
content of scientific ideas is irrelevant for his purpose. He is concerned rather with 
the social arrangements by which scientific ideas, any ideas, make themselves felt 
and with accompanying speculations about the proper role of science in society. 
Regarded in this light, Hindle’s book is part of the current revival of institutional 
history by scholars who have seen that there is nothing wrong with the long- 
despised political history except too narrow conceptions of politics, This, then, is a 
book about the politics of science. If the ultimate issues are left out, that often 
happens in political discussions. 

In discussing the emergence of scientific organs and institutions, what does 
Professor Hindle show? Despite the title, he does not, of course, claim that Amer- 
ica was “Revolutionary” before 1764. The fact that more than half of his chosen 
period comes before this date demonstrates at once that he does not regard scien- 
tific interests as having been called into being by the Revolutionary crisis. He does 
claim, persuasively, that once the crisis began, the accompanying impulses toward 
nationalism strengthened the scientific commitment of the colonists. His statement, 
however, that the Stamp Act controversy led to the revival of the “young Junto” of 
Philadelphia does not seem on his own evidence to have any foundation. The first 
clear political stimulus seems to have been the reaction against the Townshend 
duties, and even this, as Hindle brings out, was by no means the whole story of 
the revival. But some degree of correlation between awakening nationalism and 
desire for adequate scientific organizations is certainly demonstrated by this book. 
Perhaps of equal importance, Hindle shows that the Revolutionary crisis brought 
a deepening of the utilitarian note in discussions of science. He does not in any 
sense represent this as a breach with the past. Indeed, readers will find in his book 
the most persuasive statement of the general view that the practicality allegedly 
demanded of science in Tocqueville’s America goes back to the very beginning. 
For the examination of this and other questions in the light cast by the early his- 
tory of scientific academies in America, Professor Hindle’s book will be of great 
and continuing value. 


Brown University DonaLo FLEMING 


THE PAPERS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. Volume XI, 1 JANUARY TO 6 
AUGUST 1787 and Volume XII, AUGUST 1787 TO 31 MARCH 1788. 
Edited by Julian P. Boyd. Mina R. Bryan and Fredrick Aandahl, Associate 
Editors. (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1955. Pp. xxxiii, 701; 
xxxviii, 701. $10.00 each.) 


‘Tue present two volumes of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson carry us forward 
in the story of Jefferson’s mission as Minister to France, They testify to the con- 
tinuing miracle of Mr. Boyd’s editorial powers in bringing together a rich cargo’ 
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of new documents and invaluable editorial commentary. We may feel confident 
that, by means of the accurate and exhaustive materials assembled in these spec- 
tacular papers, the personal, intellectual, and social history of Jefferson is becoming 
available for reformulation and reinterpretation as never before. 

A double focus of interest characterizes these particular volumes. We savor the 
quality of a now seasoned American diplomat and of a mature philosopher-states- 
man. We see the predicament of a man who must counter malicious attacks upon 
his country and whose rebuttal sometimes leads him to an idealized representa- 
tion of the fact, and of a man who is spurred on by what he encounters of human 
degradation and popular oppression in Europe to a new determination to safe- 
guard the American experiment. 

In the first role, Jefferson is a source of firsthand information about America 
for European diplomats, merchants, and bankers and for the intellectual or culti- 
vated habitués of the best salons in Paris. In this connection, his most substantial 
diplomatic achievements were the promotion of a series of commercial agreements 
and the negotiation, with the help of John Adams, of a new loan in Amsterdam, 
which considerably improved the fiscal and monetary position of America, In 
effect, he became a one-man public relations office to demonstrate American integ- 
rity. In this campaign he permitted his secretary, William Short, to direct the fol- 
lowing observation to a carefully selected correspondent in Congress, Edward 
Carrington: “We want in America Sir, but open arrangements taken for the es- 
tablishment of federal credit, to become the most envied nation on earth... . 
Were the foreign debts once paid public credit would be re-established immedi- 
ately on a focting to give the lye to all these suppositions, for where there is public 
credit, it is difficult to be persuaded that there is public discontent, disorder and 
distress.” This and other letters, first published in this series, go far to-correct the 
impression that Jefferson’s democratic faith was weak because divorced from con- 
cern for the.economic and financial means to secure it. In his diplomatic role as 
an advocate of American interests and amity with France, Jefferson gives expres- 
sion to a political realism that cautions our government against placing too great 
trust in our dealings with France. (These impressions are important to keep in 
mind when appraising the respective roles of Hamilton and Jefferson in the or- 
ganization of the new government.) 

Jefferson’s second role, as a philosopher-statesman, is amply documented in 
these volumes with respect to the outstanding political issue of the Federal Con- 
vention and constitutional theory. It was during this period that Jefferson, Paine, 
and Lafayette were debating the issues of a constitution, in Lafayette’s terms, “in 
a convention of our own as earnestly as if we were to decide upon it.” In the cor- 
respondence between Jefferson and Madison on the Constitution, one can already 
discern the fortifying and complementary relationship between these two men, 
great in their different ways and strong in their mutual capacity for benefiting by 
discussion and intelligent difference of point of view. I cite the debate on the value 
of a Bill of Rights, with Jefferson as the ardent contender and Madison as the 
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skeptical realist. In this debate, as in many others, Jefferson’s philosophical liberal- 
ism and grasp of legal history prove to be more cogent than short-run realism; and 
Madison’s advocacy of a Bill of Rights in the First Congress leaves nothing to be 
desired by way of championship. 

While we may turn to these volumes, then, for proof of Jefferson’s astuteness 
as a diplomat and his wisdom as a political philosopher, it is at times hard to 
resist the impression that the man steals the show. This is demonstrated on one 
level by the letter that opens Volume XI, a note in Italian from the lovely Maria 
Cosway, written with her usual passionate rush of exaggerated metaphor and 
copious literary allusions, in a personal tone not to be found elsewhere in Jeffer- 
son’s vast correspondence. One of the distinctive merits of these two volumes is 
their presentation of the considerable correspondence between Jefferson and his 
enchanting friend. These letters were not available for inclusion in previous edi- 
tions of Jefferson’s writings, and while the majority of them have in recent years 
been printed before they are now supplied with superior translations, where trans- 
lation is necessary. While it is clear that Maria Cosway is the one lady to whom 
Jefferson is so attached (in all the years of his widowhood) that he permits himself 
to write to a mutual friend, “My love to Mrs. Cosway,” the beautiful Angelica 

- Church is also the recipient of fond and tender communications. 

On another level, the volumes furnish testimony of Jefferson’s rare amalgam of 
personal qualities—marked by an unusual capacity for sympathy and loyalty and 
associated with boundless devotion to all human values, whether embodied in the 
person, the idea, or the fine and practical arts. This accounts for the lengthy and 
meaty letters from James Madison, George Washington, and Edward Carrington, 
among others in America, and from John and Abigail Adams in London. This is 
what makes him sought after by the leading representatives of the French En- 
lightenment, by the savants of all Europe, and by the great salon hostesses of the 
day. A sidelight on the quality of Jefferson’s participation in official life is pro- 
vided by a letter, here printed for the first time, by young Thomas Lee Shippen. 
He concludes a fascinating account of a day spent with Jefferson at Versailles with 
these words: “I observed that although Mr. Jefferson was the plainest man in the 
room, and the most destitute of ribbands crosses and other insignia of rank that he 
was most courted and attended to (even by the Courtiers themselves) of the whole 
Diplomatic corps.” What they sought was a man whose internal resources were 
rich. These resources Jefferson cultivated in the light of his humanistic conception 
of the free man. 

He was free enough to withdraw temporarily from the exacting artificialities of 
the court and salon and travel incognito to southern France and northern Italy. 
In Volume XI, his “Notes of a Tour .. .” report the conditions of life of the people, 
agriculture, architecture, the manner of making wine and cheese, and the culture 
of fig, olive, and caper. They also contain notes on innumerable small mechanical 
details, including drawings of everything from rice beaters to ploughs, yokes, gates, 
and even the cantonal shape of womens’ hats, But these data are deepened by 
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scientific speculations on certain geological hypotheses and put side by side with 
personal entries like: “I heard a nightingale to-day at Chanteloup. ...” The never- 
to-be-subdued longing for a life of private retirement and enjoyment can be de- 
tected in Jefferson’s entry headed “Albenga,” where he is moved to write: “If any 
person wished to retire from their acquaintance, to live absolutely unknown, and 
yet in the midst of physical enjoiments, it should be in some of the little villages of 
this coast, where air, earth and water concur to offer what each has most precious.” 
We reluctantly leave Jefferson in March of 1788, a year and a half before his 
return to America. Already he has seen in the character of the French economic 
crisis that precipitated the calling of the Assembly of Notables the telling signs of 
fundamental change that will become a shattering revolution. At this period, he 
hopes the change can be directed toward a gradual development of constitutional 
monarchy on the British pattern, and he so advises Lafayette, as leader of what 
had come to be called “the American party.” It would be another month or two 
before he would describe the atmosphere of Paris as a “furnace of politics.” 


University of Caltfornia, Berkeley ADRIENNE Kocr 


DAVID CROCKETT: THE MAN AND THE LEGEND. By James Atkins 
Shackford. Edited by John B. Shackford. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 338. $6.00.) 


Our of America’s frontier past has come a galaxy of folk heroes as diverse in 
character and reality as David Crockett, Abraham Lincoln, and Paul Bunyon. 
They have come to symbolize aspects of our past to which we choose to cling. 
One is never certain where the historical figure ends and the legendary one begins. 
From this romantization of history, the legend often becomes the reality. 

In this book, the author seeks to separate the legendary from the historical 
Crockett, to correct the “time-honored fictional versions of his life,” and to counter- 
act the influence of one or more scholars who assume there is no way to separate 
the real from the unreal. There will be little argument with the author when he 
says that Crockett has become so shrouded in fiction and myth that “only the 
most careful and painstaking research into all available sources can hope to capture 
the man himself... .” 

Thirteen of the fifteen chapters in this volume are devoted to documenting the 
activities of Crockett as a Tennessee politician on the way to a national reputation. 
The publication in 1830 of a play entitled Lion of the West which used him as a 
thinly-disguised leading character, his triumphant tour of the East five years 
later, and the attention which the press lavished upon him suggest that he had 
“arrived” before achieving national martyrdom when he died in the Alamo, 

The last two chapters deal with the Texas aspects of Crockett’s life and seek 
to explain him as a legend and a symbol. The four appendixes analyze and explain 
the publications upon which the reputation of Crockett has rested. The author 
has refused to deal with the post-Alamo Crockett materials except in the manner 
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of a reporter. He lets his case on the re-establishment of the historical Crockett rest 
on better grounds. 

Much of the material in this book is in the nature of a running argument with 
those who say that the real Crockett is unknowable. Producing evidence mined 
from the records of county courts, the Creek War, the proceedings of the Tennes- 
see legislature and the national congress, and a few letters and newspapers, the 
author corrects the famous Crockett Autobiography here and there and adds 
items to it at other places. This reader emerged with the belief that Shackford has 
separated the chaff from the grain and has left standing a figure of historical 
soundness—even if it does noz possess the flesh and blood of the Crockett of song 
and story. As a Tennessee politician, Crockett did battle for the little men of the 
frontier. He exploited his crudeness for political purpose. But he did fit into the 
national temper of the times when the East wanted to romanticize the West, and 
though fiction writers have played havoc with him, he still stands as a real person 
to symbolize a period in our frontier history. 


Wisconsin State College, River Falls Warxer D. Wyman 


THE AMERICAN LYCEUM: TOWN MEETING OF THE MIND, By Carl 
Bode. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. xii, 275. $5.00.) 


The flowering of the American lyceum came spectacularly in the Age of 
Jackson, with its emphasis on manhood suffrage and mass education, Despite its 
ancestry in the English mechanic’s institutes, the lyceum was captured and largely 
held by the middle classes; farmers lost their early interest in it. As a conservative 
community enterprise, the lyceum eschewed controversial topics and focused atten- 
tion upon self-improvement, practical science, and, after the Civil War, upon en- 
tertainment. Among the exceptions were the lectures of Frances Wright on 
women’s rights, divorce, birth control, religious rationalism, and the antislavery 
cause. A major exception—which Professor Bode has omitted—was the debate 
between Wendell Phillips and George Fitzhugh on free society versus slavery given 
on two successive days before the New Haven lyceum in the 1850's. 

The public school crusade gained from the lyceum’s sponsorship of teacher’s 
institutes and training schools, and the public library movement had a loyal ally 
in the lyceum, whose book collections often marked the beginning of a permanent 
library. Some communities were hospitable to discussions on phrenology, which, 
contrary to Dr. Bode's comment, was not rated a “pseudo-science” in this era; as 
Boring, the historian of psychology, observes, phrenology was still highly plausible 
and respectable by the scientific knowledge cf that time. 

Most lyceum communities insisted upon small admission charges, but an ex- 
traordinary man like Bayard Taylor earned as much as $5000 a season for his en- 
grossing travel lectures. Emerson earned $1700 in fees during 1856 in sharp con- 
trast to the fact that his publications during these decades earned nothing at all. 
More impressive is the statement that fully three fourths of Emerson’s essays were 
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originally lyceum lectures. In fact, many a major essay began in this way—those of 
Thoreau, Horace Mann, Bayard Taylor, and many others—thus suggesting the 
stimulating influence of this institution upon American literature. 

Dr. Bode has published the first full treatment of the history of the lyceum 
movement, although some monographs and dissertations are in circulation. He 
has written informatively and with a commendable effort to examine the under- 
lying social factors. But his three-page bibliographical essay does not quite com- 
pensate for the lack of footnotes, because of its brevity and general character. 
Apparently, he has used the chief files of the American Annals of Education, the 
local press, and such lyceum minute books and histories as have survived. The 
book would have been still better had the author not chosen to break up the narra- 
tive by dividing it into chronological divisions (1820-46 and 1846-51) which are 
each partitioned into four geographical sections (New England, the Middle At- 
lantic States, the Middle West, and the South). This treatment often becomes 
tedious and fragmentary. Some unity is obtained, however, through separate 
chapters on the coming of the lyceum, platform personalities, and the economics 
of the lyceum. 


Western Reserve University Harvey Wis 


MARK HOPKINS AND THE LOG: WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 1836-1872. By 
Frederick Rudolph. [Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany, 63.] (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. Pp. ix, 267. $4.75.) 


Tuere is no authority like the authority of the undocumented cliché, It is a 
thankless task to submit one of them to scholarly analysis, but it is high time that 
all of them were submitted to such study. Scholars are indebted to Professor 
Rudolph for presenting the results of his examination of one of the hoariest of 
academic clichés, the one anent Mark Hopkins, from Williamstown itself, the very 
holy of holies of the Mark Hopkins legend. It is not surprising that he has not 
said that Mark Hopkins was pretty much of an old fraud, but he has provided us 
with the data from which that conclusion may readily be drawn. 

Hopkins and other early leaders of the college originally conceived of Williams 
as a rural college where poor boys of the Berkshires could be protected, in their 
innocent and traditional piety, against the dangerous sophistication coming from 
the cities, while they were obtaining a cheap and painless education. An invasion 
of boys from New York City hastened the growth of organized sport and secret 
fraternities and turned the attention of the undergraduates to material ends— 
physical pleasure and the social graces—while religious emphasis declined, despite 
the earnest labors of President Hopkins and Professor Albert Hopkins, his brother. 

“The ideal college is Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and the student on 
the other,” James A. Garfield is reputed to have said at a Williams alumni dinner 
at Delmonico’s in 1871. This aphorism has long been used to prove that colleges 
don’t need expensive laboratories and libraries; the “log” certainly was not meant 
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to include these. Nor does such an ideal college need expensive trained specialists; 
the Mark Hopkins of the saying was considered synonymous with “The Great 
Mind,” or “The Greatest Mind in New England,” in a very homespun sense. Hop- 
kins was the great mind who never read books, the self-generated seer, from whose 
brain wisdom burst without cultivation. Hopkins declared his purpose to be to make 
Williams a “safe” college, a college which would train “leaders” of “high character.” 
This was to be done by his sermons and his lectures on mental and moral philos- 
ophy, and by the indoctrination of the students with a combination of traditional 
Christian thought and the ethics of “Poor Richard.” Mr. Rudolph makes it clear 
that Hopkins was unusually skilled in instilling in the students’ minds this “prac- 
tical” and acceptable philosophy, this middle-class dogma, by very undogmatic 
methods. It was a great satisfaction for the students to learn that the outlook 
which they had acquired in the cornfield and the cowbarn had the blessing of 
scholarship. It was a great satisfaction for the capitalists of Boston and New York 
to have college graduates supplied from Williamstown who were not inclined to 
rock the boat of the American economy, who respected, and were ready to accept, 
the leadership of self-made men and other persons of wealth and position. ' 


Oberlin College Rosert SAMUEL FLETCHER 


OLD BULLION BENTON, SENATOR FROM THE NEW WEST: 
THOMAS HART BENTON, 1782-1858. By William Nisbet Chambers. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1956. Pp. xv, 517. $6.00.) 


Ir is a common feature of many cultures to recognize a galaxy of heroic figures 
who in time become partly legendary. The United States has produced its share, 
and they present a variety of difficulties to their biographers because of the folk- 
lore which clusters around their names. In the years 1820-1850, five such figures 
were much in the public eye: Benton, Calhoun, Clay, Jackson, and Webster. 
Biographically, each of these figures poses many problems, Benton probably the 
most. He is the most difficult because he had such an inflated ego and because he 
prepared so meticulously for his biographer by creating his own portrait in two 
large volumes. Then fate interposed to prevent an easy correction of the likeness 
through the accidental burning of his papers. 

Benton’s first three biographers, Roosevelt, Rogers, and Meigs, accepted their 
subject largely at his own valuation and marked him as a great nationalistic 

_ statesman. They could do this because the remaining material which would have 
supplied the correctives was widely scattered and buried to a depth which only 
great industry could overcome. His fourth biographer has had the industry, the 
ingenuity, and the capacity to make the intensive and difficult search and, with 
these materials at hand, face the real task of correcting the Benton self-portrait. 
He early realized that he could not accept Benton’s memory or the accuracy of 
the clustering legends, so he determined wherever possible to write from the 
record. 
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Thus we have a picture of a young man so insecure that he must steal and 
fight, fail and flee, kill and then finally accept patronage; at the same time, he 
was industrious, enterprising, loyal and affectionate to his widowed mother and 
young brothers and sisters, and conscientious and effective as lawyer and legislator. 
When success began to crown his efforts in his early years in St. Louis, he became 
better stabilized as a personality; but his early confusion had had its effect. He 
continued to build himself up and exhibited a constantly more exaggerated 
egomania. 

He was not sufficiently gifted to reach the stature of his four contemporaries, 
Jackson, Clay, Calhoun, and Webster; but he strove mightily to equal them. He 
essayed to be both statesman and politician and, for the first twenty years of his 
senatorial experience, succeeded reasonably well. He was an honest and courageous 
Jacksonian with a truly continental vision. Because he was never able to overcome 
his insecurity and inferiority complexes, he could not concentrate whatever talent 
he had as a statesman and a politician effectively enough to make him great as 
either. He ended up by being a bore and a scold, although generally right and 
ahead of his time, who aroused so many enemies that he asked for the final 
defeat that he suffered. His life was ponderous, ill-organized, and spectacular, but 
his permanent positive accomplishment, except to leave a legend, slight. About 
so many of his pet projects, such as railroads, it was said at the time that he “never 
did anything for any ... only talked about” them, However, they were conceived 
in the spirit of the times, and those who accomplished them were inspired in some 
degree, no doubt, by his vision. 

The author has found the time ripe for the deflation of this pretentious ego; 
and he has done it effectively. He is the more skillful in his achievement because 
he says nothing about deflation. He is more subtle. He tells, for the first time, the 
complete story and lets Old Bullion deflate himself. If he is related to the Chambers 
who was Benton’s opponent in life, he has ably sustained his kinsman’s judgment. 
The chief fault of the book is that its author has ignored the insights which 
psychiatry might contribute, but to some this will undoubtedly appear to be a 
virtue. It is a notable biography. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. Nicos . 


SO FELL THE ANGELS. By Thomas Graham and Marva Robins Belden. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1956. Pp. 401. $5.00.) 


Wuokver doubts that truth is stranger than fiction may well read this book. 
Taking their title from Shakespeare’s King Henry VIII, in which Wolsey ad- 
monishes Cromwell, “I charge thee, fling away ambition: by that sin fell the 
angels,” the authors have written a fascinating account of the ambitions of Salmon 
P. Chase and his brilliant daughter Kate and of their attempt to use youthful 
Senator William Sprague and his money to further their plans. This is not a 
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biography of any of the three main characters but an account of their activities 
and relationships relevant to the central theme. Consequently, there is but a brief 
tracing of Chase's career before 1860, so brief indeed that it fails to build him into 
presidential stature; little attention is given to Chase’s administration of the Treas- 
ury Department but much to his relations with Jay Cooke; and there is scant con- 
sideration of his work as chief justice, except as it can be related to the fall of the 
angels. But this is as the authors intended it, for this volume is a study in per- 
sonalities and not an account of issues, problems, and policies. It is the story of 
the hopes and ambitions, the triumphs and failures, the loves and quarrels, the 
disappointments and miseries of Chase, Kate, and Sprague. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Belden, Chase was two persons—“the ambitious, scheming 
politician and the stanchly upright New Englander”; he was a crusader who hid 
his egotism “under a bushel of high-sounding principles”; a religious man who was 
not always righteous, a man who loved God but worshiped himself, a man who 
“consecrated himself to- absolute principles and served expediency.” Kate Chase, 
they have no doubt, was “the most brilliant woman who had ever entered the 
American political scene, the most influential political hostess Washington had 
ever known,” “the most powerful woman in the United States,” a daughter who 
had inherited her father’s ambition but not his conscience, “who spurred his flag- 
ging ambitions ... who urged him to plot and scheme and compromise. .. .” In 
Sprague, the Beldens found a wealthy cotton king who dabbled in treasonable 
trade with the South, a weakling who failed in business, politics, and love. After 
1863 the three were “irretrievably bound together,” and no one can be understood 
apart from the other. 

Although occasionally careless of chronology—or of chronological impressions, 
for the book is not heavy with dates—and inclined to overstress and exaggerate 
the traits of the leading characters, the authors have told this story better than it 
has ever been told before. They have made use of the best results of recent historical 
scholarship and have dug deep in manuscript collections. They have uncovered 
new facts, especially in the area of personal relationships, and they have wrung 
new significance from others long known. The self-confident authors have pene- 
trated the innermost recesses of Kate’s and Chase’s minds and, in effective literary 
style, employing the best of literary techniques, they have given us a book that 
will arouse the envy of many a novelist and not a few historians. 


University of California, Los Angeles BRAINERD DYER 


LINCOLN THE PRESIDENT: LAST FULL MEASURE. By J. G. Randall 
and Richard N. Current. (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1955. Pp. 


xi, 421. $7.50.) 
Tus is the fourth and concluding volume of the late J. G. Randall’s Lincoln 
the President. At the time of his untimely death early in 1953, Professor Randall 
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had finished eight of the book's sixteen chapters and had accumulated material 
for most of the others, for which he had also jotted down tentative lists of topics. 
Anticipating the end of his life, he indicated his preferences regarding the selec- 
tion of an author to complete the work. Fortunately, this task devolved upon one 
of his former students, Professor Richard N. Current of the University of North 
Carolina. No happier choice could have been made, for in spirit, scholarly stand- 
ards, and literary excellence, it is almost impossible to distinguish between master 
and student. 

Within the limits of a brief review, it is not possible to do justice to this final 
volume of what to date is unquestionably the outstanding Lincoln biography. To 
say that it measures up to the preceding volumes is not enough, for here one senses 
an even greater mastery of understanding of men and events than characterized 
the earlier volumes. The interpretation throughout is crisp and incisive but never 
unjust. 

In the first eight chapters, Professor Randall dealt primarily with Lincoln’s 
plan of reconstruction, the phases through which its application to Louisiana 
passed, and the beginning of radical opposition to it both in and out of Congress; 
Unionism in the South; the attitude of the press toward Lincoln and his adminis- 
tration and his efforts for good public relations; and Lincoln’s good neighbor 
policy and our diplomatic relations with Mexico, France, Russia, and other parts 
of the world. Randall’s insight and observations about Lincoln’s knowledge of and 
competence to deal with international problems are of a high order. Chapter VI, 
entitled “Chase Is Willing,” admirably presents the hopes and plans of Lincoln’s 
Secretary of the Treasury to replace Lincoln as the Republican nominee for the 
presidency in 1864. The next two chapters, the last written by Randall, tell the 
story of Lincoln’s renomination, the progress of the war, and the efforts of Horace 
Greeley and others to terminate the conflict. 

The eight chapters by Professor Current trace in considerable detail the part 
played by Congress in providing ways and means for carrying on the war, the 
increasing opposition of the Radicals to Lincoln, the resignation of Chase from 
the Cabinet, the campaign of 1864, and Lincoln’s re-election and resulting changes 
in policy and administrative personnel. 

One chapter each is devoted to the Thirteenth Amendment, to the Hampton 
Roads Conference, and to the end of the war and reconstruction. It was Professor 
Randall’s wish that the biography deal only with “the living Lincoln.” He did 
not intend to deal with the assassination or the events following it. This wish Pro- 
fessor Current has respected. But in a concluding chapter entitled “God’s Man” he 
attempts, and very successfully, to portray certain aspects of the inner or spiritual 
side of Lincoln which are unknown to many Americans, or if known, sometimes 
overlooked. One may be sure that this chapter, so fitting as a concluding chapter, 
would have been greeted by Randall with warmest praise. 

The bibliography supplements the more comprehensive bibliography in Vol- 
ume II, For the most part it lists items published since the earlier volume was pub- 
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lished. The more than a dozen illustrations represent careful selection; some make 
their appearance in a recent publication for the first time. 


Columbia University Harry J. CARMAN 


LINCOLN’S FIFTH WHEEL: THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES SANITARY COMMISSION. By Willicm Quentin 
Maxwell, Preface by Allan Nevins. (New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 1956. Pp. xii, 372. $5.00.) 

Tus study rounds out, for the Union forces, the social and political aspects of 
the medical history of the Civil War. Mrs. M. B. Greenbie’s Lincoln’s Daughters 
of Mercy (1944) covered the story of military nursing, and G. W. Adams’ Doctors 
in Blue (1952) provided the history of the Army Medical Corps. Both of these 
books necessarily touched upon the United States Sanitary Commission, but no 
work had focused on that body since the appearance of the early and more or less 
official accounts. Dr. Maxwell has now closed the resulting gap, in a study which 
is thorough, thoughtful, and readable. His narrative, based on an analysis of many 
sources, follows a year by year sequence. This has both the advantages and disad- 
vantages of chronological emphasis. Special topics come and go and may be tem- 
porarily lost to sight; but, on the other hand, one senses the contemporary unfold- 
ing of problems and policies and the intimate byplay between the Commission and 
government agencies, ' 

The Commission was officially created only as an advisory body, but in practice 
it moved into a series of vacuums created by the ineptitude of the Army Medical 
Corps. The Commission inspected field medical units and hospitals, sent them 
supplies, and provided various forms of relief for enlisted personnel. Funds and 
supplies were raised by voluntary appeals, undertaken chiefly by devoted women 
working in local groups. All told, some $25 million was contributed and expended. 
Meantime, relations were difficult with those military officials, from. Stanton on 
down, who resented civilian intrusions; but F. L. Olmsted, the able General Sec- 
retary, kept up pressures on the Army Medical Corps to mend its ways. 

Dr, Maxwell points out that the origins of the Commission should be seen 
against the background of mid-century sanitary programs—including the then- 
recent achievements of Florence Nightingale during the Crimean War. Olmsted 
and his colleagues were inspired by a scientific outlook as well as by benevolence, 
and this may explain in part the frictions which arose between them and the Chris- 
tian Commission. Perhaps there were still other elements in the background; for 
example, the earlier American efforts in disaster relief and the general Anglo- 
Saxon tendency to turn to voluntary, as distinct from official, organizations in the 
welfare field. 

Whatever its origins, the Sanitary Commission became the prototype of several 
voluntary societies which functioned in later wars (Red Cross, Salvation Army, 
YMCA) and also served other functions which were subsequently taken over by 
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the Army itself, Few recall today that the Commission's leaders influenced the 
initial deliberations of the International Red Cross and were the first to urge an 
affiliation of the United States with that body. 

Professor Allan Nevins, in an effective Preface, explains the misleading nature 
of Lincoln’s reference to the Sanitary Commission as a “fifth wheel.” It was actually 
a substitute for a fourth wheel which did not turn. Yet, even if the Medical Corps 
had functioned properly, one suspects that Americans would have desired a vol- 
untary body which could maintain contacts with the men who went to war. Hence 
Dr. Maxwell, in making clear the notable record of the Commission, has made a 
valuable contribution not only to Civil War literature but also to the larger history 
of American philanthropy. 


Johns Hopkins University RicHarb H. SHrYocKk 


THE FRAMING OF THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT. By Joseph B. 
James, [Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Volume XXXVII] (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press. 1956. Pp. vii, 220. Cloth $4.00, paper $3.00.) 


DesprrE intensive efforts of multiple counsel and jurists, the recent racial seg- 
regation cases evoked no answer to the 1953 Supreme Court appeal for evidence 
concerning the intention of the Fourteenth Amendment's framers on this heated 
issue. Historical scholarship has provided the lack. 

James has carefully combed, and judiciously used, the sources for the Civil War 
and reconstruction years. He wisely maintained the general context of that time as 
the frame for his major interest and was able accurately to conclude that the 
amendment's genesis lay in intra-Republican disharmony over postwar policy 
toward freedmen and former rebels, Political expediency dictated that Republicans 
adopt a moderate disfranchising clause in the amendment for the latter. James 
fails to realize, however, that the party's needs on this score were well served by 
the partisan “ironclad test oath,” which Republicans had already made the measure 
of suffrage and officeholding in the federal and Southern state governments. 

More significant than this omission is the positive contribution the author offers, 
His clear conclusion—that the framers of the amendment desired to enfranchise 
Negroes and to endow them beyond state interference with the gamut of civil 
rights as understood at that time—is well summed up in a New York Times com- 
ment which James quotes: that the proposed amendment was “. . . a bill for every 
ill that colored flesh is heir to.” 

As politicians, Republicans were adept at the art of the possible. They desired 
to keep themselves in office and to obtain moderate Northern support for the 
amendment in 1868, the year of its ratification. One of the book’s best features is 
the incisive picture it offers of the internecine divisions within the Republican 
party, which made the wording of the Fourteenth Amendment such a laborious, 
and sometimes uncertain, process. One result of this uncertainty was the clumsy 
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circumlocution of the second section, which seeks to avoid a clear assertion of fed- 
eral power over state suffrage, 

Time, the dynamic changes in American society, an unprecedented self- 
consciousness concerning civil liberties, and the evolution of judicial thinking on 
the meaning of the amendment have brought this troublesome addition to the 
Constitution closer to the real desires of the men who wrote it than has ever 
before been true. Mr. James clearly exposes those real desires, so that uncertainty 
concerning the intent of the framers of the Fourteenth Amendment should no 
longer exacerbate scholars or others. One can but regret that the highly-respected 
university series, in which this work is published, has a limited circulation. The 
book deserves wide attention. 


Arizona State College, Tempe Haroitp M. Hyman 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES AND AMERICAN DEMOCRATIC STATES- 
MANSHIP. By Dexter Perkins. [The Library of American Biography.] (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company. 1956. Pp. xxiv, 200. $3.50.) 


Tue career of Charles Evans Hughes is likely to challenge writers who delve 
into the history of the first half of the twentieth century for many years to come. 
From 1905 to 1941 his name is linked with many of the most significant trends 
and events that influenced the American course. Yet he cannot be classified in any 
neat compartmentalization of either ideas or activities. When he first emerged 
into the limelight, he was sometimes called a Bolshevik, and he was generally re- 
garded as a most disturbing element by the politicians and moneyed interests of 
his day, During his final tour of duty as Chief Justice of the United States, he was 
denounced by some as a symbol of conservatism and resistance to change. Actually, 
he had continued a lifelong habit of rendering independent judgments on the facts 
before him, guided by a profound belief in the American system of government. 

Politically, Hughes was a Republican, but the G.O.P. never owned him. His 
name first came to national attention in the great insurance investigation of 1905 
in which he exposed the corruption of many leading Republican politicians of his 
day. As governor of New York State, he waged an almost constant fight with the 
party bosses who sought first to control and then to thwart his administration. On 
the Supreme Court Bench, as an Associate Justice from 1910 to 1916 and as Chief 
Justice from 1930 to 1941, he knew no allegiance save to his conscience and the 
principles of constitutional government. He allowed his party to pull him off the 
bench to run for the presidency in 1916, but this was only because of his conviction 
that the presidency is an office that no man has a right to decline. 

Most of the essentials of the Hughes story are told in Dexter Perkins’ book, 
one of the Library of American Biography series edited by Oscar Handlin, Though 
Professor Perkins (he is John L. Senior Professor in American Civilization at 
Cornell University) has occasionally resorted to speculation where facts are avail- 
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able, his 1go-page volume is a remarkable summary of a long career. He looks 
at Hughes with a sympathetic eye and an understanding heart, without sacrificing 
independence of judgment. “As a human being,” he tells us, “he (Hughes) was 
among the most extraordinary figures of his epoch. In intellectual power he stood 
in the first rank.” Yet the author does not hesitate to emphasize the mistakes which 
led to the failure of Hughes’ campaign for the presidency in 1916 or to criticize 
some of the policies he advocated, especially in regard to the League of Nations. 

Professor Perkins’ version of the Hughes story is valuable not only for its 
brevity and its seasoned judgments but also for its delineation of Hughes as a 
unique individual who does not fit into any formula or pattern. History is never 
simple, and men of imagination, convictions, and courage are perhaps less so, Out 
of these pages emerges a statesman who wrestled with the problems of his day 
with sincerity, intelligence, and occasional flashes of inspiration; and this is always 
a notable contribution to the life of a self-governing people. 


Washington, D. C. Mero J. Puser 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.: A PORTRAIT. By Raymond B. Fosdick. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. Pp. ix, 477. $6.50.) 


Tue same proficiency that John D. Rockefeller, Sr., and his associates employed 
to create the Standard Oil empire and to amass the family fortune, was applied by 
the son, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to sustain an impressive and varied series of 
philanthropies. After demonstrating successfully his ability as a businessman, 
though never entirely a happy one, JDR, Jr., retired as a Standard Oil executive in 
1910 and devoted the remainder of his life to “the social purposes to which a great 
fortune could be dedicated.” The purpose of Raymond B. Fosdick's book is “to 
paint a portrait” of the man primarily responsible for the disposition of one of the 
greatest fortunes of our times. 

What emerges most strikingly from these pages is not just a story of “good 
works,” methodically and carefully executed, but the development of a man of 
broad interests and discriminating tastes. Reared in a narrow, protected, affluent, 
and God-fearing Baptist environment, JDR, Jr., became a perceptive, responsible, 
and disciplined individual with a catholicity of interests. Yet he never rejected or 
revolted against his early training. Indeed, he cherished it and by “squaring his 
religious views with the facts of life” found comfort and satisfaction, An inde- 
fatigable worker, he devoted to his philanthropic enterprises the same study, care, 
and meticulous regard for detail that he had learned from his father and Frederick 
T. Gates, the able and close business associate of Rockefeller, Sr. 

Under Gates’s tutelage at 26 Broadway, young Rockefeller first learned the oil 
business and then the business of mass philanthropy. Continuing to support the 
four foundations endowed by his father, JDR, Jr., embarked upon such vast and 
varied projects as Colonial Williamsburg, the Cloisters, the Museum of Modern 
Art, the Library of the League of Nations, and the gift of land to the United 
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Nations; the restorations at Fontainebleau, Versailles, the Cathedral at Rheims, the 
` Athenian Agora, and Philipse Manor; the development of the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park, Acadia National Park, the Palisades Interstate Park, and other con- 
- servation programs; Negro education; and international houses at four universities. 
His interest in what was to become Rockefeller Center grew out of Otto Kahn’s 
suggestion for a new home for the Metropolitan Opera Company. After Rocke- 
feller, Jr.’s brokers had acquired considerable land, the Metropolitan Opera decided 
to remain on Broadway. With the major purpose of the project gone and the 
country in the midst of a depression, JDR, Jr., altered his original plans and. went 
on to build the massive structures of the Center. These are but a few of the many 
projects detailed in this biography. The range of JDR, Jr.’s benefactions have been 
so great that Fosdick, in presenting a “systematic survey” of his subject’s “life and 
activities,” has written an important chapter in the history of twentieth-century 
philanthropy as well. 

The author, a long-time friend and associate of JDR, Jr., is admittedly a partial 
and admiring biographer. At the same time, he is also an honest one. Having had 
access to all of JDR, Jr.’s personal papers and the benefit of talking over any ques- 
tions which came up with the man himself, Fosdick contributes much that is new 
and interesting, in spite of the many words already published on his subject’s 
career. 


New York University Vincent P. Carosso 


THE DECLINE AND REVIVAL OF THE SOCIAL GOSPEL: SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL LIBERALISM IN AMERICAN PROTESTANT CHURCHES, 
1920-1940. By Paul A. Carter, University of Maryland. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press. 1956. Pp. x, 265. $3.75.) 


Mosr American religious historians have been either primarily religious or 
primarily historians. Few have managed to combine solid historical training with 
imaginative grasp of religious thought. Dr. Carter, who effectively criticizes pre- 
vious historians of social Christianity for an overly secular viewpoint, comes close 
to achieving the necessary fusion. His text as well as his Preface indicate the in- 
fluence of both Richard Hofstadter and Union Theological Seminary—a powerful 
and interesting combination, to say the least. 

The book opens with the Social Gospel of 1920, still full of moral and social 
optimism despite the war, and traces its decline in the smug, secular-minded 
twenties. In the thirties, Carter thinks, American social Christianity profited from 
both domestic economic disaster and European theological criticism, Gradually 
it emerged from crisis, tougher and more sophisticated, or in a revived vocabulary, 
more contrite. In describing this cycle from a mildly neo-orthodox viewpoint, 
Carter looks freshly at several familiar and fascinating subjects such as prohibition 
and fundamentalism. He also investigates newer topics such as the changing social 
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status of ministers and the powerful mutual influence of European and American 
Protestantism in the growing ecumenical movement. 

Occasionally one wishes that Dr. Carter’s considerable research had gone even 
deeper in both necessary fields. A single magazine or meeting sometimes represents 
a denomination a little too confidently, and the social background could be more 
consistently three-dimensional. Like too many writers on American thought, he 
stretches the word “liberal” to mean social gospeler, secular New Dealer, and be- 
liever in intellectual freedom. This gets a writer with his perspective into par- 
ticular trouble, since he has to tell us how liberalism was rescued from the liberals. 
In general, however, Dr. Carter writes very well; and the story he tells is one we 
need to know and think about. 


University of California, Berkeley Henry F. May 


ROOSEVELT: THE LION AND THE FOX. By James MacGregor Burns. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1956. Pp. xvi, 553. $5.75.) 


In order to be a successful political leader, President Roosevelt, like Machia- 
velli’s prince, had to be a fox to recognize traps and a lion to frighten wolves. This 
dual role is the theme of Professor Burns’s book, which in its own way is also a 
tour de force in duality. It is both a case study of presidential leadership complete 
with technical epilogue and a readable, well-rounded, perceptive biography. Much 
of what he has to say is fresh and challenging. 

The focal point of Burns’s study is Roosevelt’s troublesome second term when 
all of his political facility and charm failed to spring harmlessly the traps or drive 
away the wolves. In his emphasis upon this period, Burns, writing from the 
Keynesian left rather than the constitutionalist right, gives nevertheless an im- 
pression of failure of leadership, at some points not unlike that in Edgar E. Robin- 
son’s The Roosevelt Leadership. Roosevelt, he feels, was too often the fox, too sel- 
dom the lion. E 

Here are some of his main points: When Roosevelt became President in 1933, 
a frightened Congress, driven left by an almost hysterical nation, was ready to go 
much further than he in reform and recovery legislation. Roosevelt, holding back, 
was determined to be President of all the American people. When he finally moved 
left, he did so less because of pressures from the dispossessed than because of re- 
pudiation by the right. The landslide of 1936, in one respect such a remarkable 
triumph for Roosevelt's leadership, in another was almost a political miscalculation 
because it created such unmanageable majorities in Congress. 

On the basis of the landslide, Roosevelt proclaimed in his 1937 inaugural a 
reform program to benefit the submerged one third of the nation. Little ever 
materialized. First, there was the monumental fiasco of the court-packing battle. 
By the time it was over, a firm anti-Roosevelt coalition had emerged among Re- 
publicans and conservative Democrats in Congress, which played upon popular 
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respect for the Constitution and fear of dictators, Next, Roosevelt’s continued 
deflationary moves toward a balanced budget helped bring the recession and, until 
the rearmament boom, prevented full recovery. He never accepted Keynesian 
spending policies. Had he done so, the court-fight would have been unnecessary, 
since he would have met no constitutional bar against spending and would have 
realized the promised economy of abundance for the dispossessed. Finally, in the 
1938 primaries, Roosevelt belatedly tried to “purge” conservative Democrats and 
build New Deal strength in his party. Despite his over-all setback, he demon- 
strated that he could have enlarged liberal forces in the party had he acted years 
sooner. The fox during all these years predominated the lion. 

In foreign policy similarly, Burns traces Roosevelt’s trail, which cut back and 
forth across itself until finally, in the summer of 1940, with England at bay, the 
leonine destroyers-for-bases deal was concluded. Roosevelt’s victory over Willkie 
that year was largely a personal one. The war years receive only summary treat- 
ment in this book. 

“Roosevelt was less a great creative leader than a skillful manipulator and a 
brilliant interpreter,’ Burns concludes. “He was always a superb tactician, and 
sometimes a courageous leader, but he failed to achieve that combination of tacti- 
cal skill and strategic planning that represents the acme of political leadership.” 

Burns presents overwhelming and devastating support for his thesis; he proves 
beyond question that Roosevelt was a New Dealer only part of the time. Neverthe- 
less, there are other scales upon which one might gauge Roosevelt as a political 
leader. It can be argued that he was above all a realist, skilled in the art of doing 
what was feasible, given the nature of the Congress and the country. Measured by 
what his New Deal advisers ideally desired, he fell miserably short; measured by 
what other possible presidents might have achieved in the 1930’s—Baker, Garner, 
or Smith, for example—he might receive higher marks. 


. Harvard University FRANK FREMEL 


THE CRUCIAL DECADE: AMERICA 1945-1955. By Eric F. Goldman. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1956. Pp. ix, 298, ix. $4.00.) 


Eric Goldman has written a dramatic, entertaining, and highly useful book. 
From the dropping of the atom bomb on Hiroshima to the Summit meeting at 
Geneva, he takes his reader through the hectic, frequently bewildering, and often 
frustrating events of this decade, It is a fast-paced narrative. Although such long- 
range trends as the expansion of the economy, the stupendous growth of suburbs, 
and the great changes in social status are not ignored, the book’s stress is on people 
—their ideas, their aspirations, and their deeds. For instance, Professor Goldman 
tells about Harry Truman, at first bumbling and then assured; Robert Taft, lead- 
ing the struggle for the past; Alger Hiss and the New Deal and anti-New Deal 
symbolism centering around his trials; McCarthy, with his wild, roundhouse 
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swings, finally meeting up with Joseph Welch; the role of George Kennan in form- 
ing the containment policy; the flowering of the conspiracy theory; the story that 
“reds” in the State Department sold out China; the bitterness and frustration that 
underlay Republican voting in 1952; the Right Wing Republican attempt to take 
control; and the moderate Eisenhower, whose patience and sincerity gradually con- 
tributed to an ending of the rancor in the land. 

Running through the volume are two major themes: whether the half-century 
of social and economic reform would be continued and whether we would abandon 
the traditional concept that there are quick, total solutions to foreign problems and 
instead accept containment and coexistence as continuing situations demanding 
patience and long-range planning. Goldman believes that by 1955 President 
Eisenhower had brought the Republican party in line with both domestic reform 
and containment and coexistence and had thus made these national, not partisan, 
programs. Although he may overemphasize the degree to which President Eisen- 
hower has shattered the Republican Right Wing and be too generous in dealing 
with the bellicose pomposities of John Foster Dulles, his main contention as to 
President Eisenhower’s contribution is sound. 

Professor Goldman has made thorough use of such published materials as 
memoirs, official documents, magazines, and newspapers as well as some manu- 
script collections. He also relied on interviews and correspondence with the men 
and women who were important in these years. In addition, he sent to most of the 
people who appear in the book a mimeographed draft of those parts of the manu- 
script concerning their activities. Their replies are deposited in the Princeton Uni- 
versity Library. (His publishing schedule, however, did not allow time to send 
out the two chapters dealing with the Eisenhower Administration.) 

In his pages Goldman has captured the excitement of this crucial decade. The 
result is a dramatic story told with vividness and insight. When he started working 
on the book he was depressed by the rancor, the frustration, and the running away 
from reality that was current; but then he saw balance, reality, and durable values l 
reassert themselves, By 1955, he believes, the American people “could know the 
pride of a people who, sorely tempted to a frightened petulence, had in the long 
run reacted with good sense and not without courage and generosity.” 


University of Chicago WALTER JOHNSON 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: THE TRIUMPH. By Frank Freidel. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 1956. Pp. 433. $6.00.) 


Wits this volume Freidel continues his exciting review of the Roosevelt story 
from the first day of January, 1929, when the future president became the governor 
of New York, to election night, November 8, 1932. Naturally, as new characters 
and new problems crowd upon the stage, the plot thickens; moreover, Roosevelt. 
himself, faced by the new complexities, becomes more and more complex, Beyond 
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a doubt this was the hardest of his three Roosevelt volumes for the author to write, 
and it taxes the attention of its readers far more than its predecessors. But again 
Freidel has discharged his obligation well; the detail is here in great abundance, 
but it is skillfully handled and serves to illuminate rather than to eclipse the 
Roosevelt personality. 

The reader inevitably notes Roosevelt’s capacity for growth. He genuinely 
wished to be a liberal, accepted in principle most of the Populist and Progressive 
traditions, and listened with respect to the ideas of such men as Norris of Ne- 
braska. But at first his knowledge of economics was rudimentary, and his con- 
servative background, a distinct handicap. His thinking on such fundamentals as 
banking, social security, public works, budget-balancing, and farm relief, for ex- 
ample, started off about as conservative as Herbert Hoover’s. What is important 
is the fact that he could change his views as he observed and came to comprehend 
the unfolding course of events. The experts with whom he talked, and especially 
the brain trust he formed in preparation for the campaign of 1932, found him an 
apt pupil and helped him make himself over into what he wanted to be, Not that 
he ever lost command of his destiny; the decisions he finally reached were inevitably 
his own, and sometimes they were sharply at variance with those of his advisers. 

Equally apparent is the Roosevelt acceptance of the prevailing rules of political 
behavior. To the despair of the idealists, he did not hesitate to play the political 
game as he found it. This pains even the author, among others, whose comments 
on Roosevelt's “political dexterity” and “pirouetting,” his “lengthy masquerade” 
of noz being a candidate when he was nothing else but, and his refusal to state his 
opinions unless by so doing “he could gain rather than lose support” are tinged 
with a trace of acerbity. How could a man be “ideologically . . . progressive, in 
step with the dominant public mood,” and at the same time “organizationally ... 
regular, in keeping with political realities”? How could he delay so long the show- 
down with Mayor Walker and the Tammany corruptionists? How could he so 
cheerfully tolerate the support of such men as Huey Long, Father Coughlin, and 
Boss Pendergast? But, as Freidel well reveals, the answer is clear enough. A poli- 
tician out of office is not very powerful, and a politician’s first concern is to get 
himself elected. Roosevelt knew, even if he failed to state the fact in so many 
words, that the Democratic party, like the Republican, was a coalition of diverse 
elements; to lead it to victory he must somehow hold it together. And so he made 
what terms he had to make with those whose views differed from his own. Pos- 
sibly his hardest decision was to placate Hearst by turning his back on Wilsonian 
internationalism, but without that decision he might not have won the nomination 
that made him president. : 

The competence of Freidel’s research leaves little to be desired. He has ex- 
amined not only the Roosevelt papers but also many other manuscript collections; 
he has read the memoirs of Roosevelt's numerous associates; he has turned count- 
less newspaper pages; he has talked to people who were in on the know. He shows 
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a good eye for the apt quotation, and he judges shrewdly as to when he should 
allow Roosevelt and his contemporaries to speak for themselves. The history guild 
generally, and many others besides, will look forward eagerly to the volumes yet 
to come. 


University of California, Berkeley Joun D. Hicks 


NAVAL POWER IN THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. By C. Harvey Gardiner. 
(Austin: University of Texas Press. 1956. Pp. xvi, 253. $4.95.) 


THE conquest of Mexico poses a fascinating problem in historical analysis and 
interpretation: how was a handful of Spaniards able to bring about the downfall 
of the great Aztec civilization in so short a time? Professor Gardiner sees the 
employment of naval power as the key to Spanish military victory. His study is 
essentially the story of how a band of landlubbers was gradually forced to the 
realization that it would have to take to the water to achieve its objective, the re- 
duction of the island city of Tenochtitlán. Only after the invaders found themselves 
isolated in the Aztec capital with three narrow causeways as their only routes of 
withdrawal did they begin to appreciate that mastery of the city would have to be 
achieved through control of the lake. This concept was impressed indelibly on their 
minds during the nightmarish retreat from Tenochtitlán via the Tacuba causeway. 
Thereafter Hernán Cortés regarded naval power as essential for the reconquest of 
the city, and thirteen brigantines were constructed for the assault. 

Gardiner concludes that these vessels were instrumental in the ultimate capture 
of the Aztec capital. In the first place, by blockading the city, they deprived the 
defenders of supplies, thus measurably shortening the war. Second, the brigantines 
undermined native morale and correspondingly increased that of the Spaniards. 
Third, their close tactical support of the land forces advancing along the causeways 
expedited the campaign and saved many Spanish lives. In the employment of naval 
power and in the direction of combined operations, Cortés displayed the same 
genius that characterized his earlier land campaigns. 

Gardiner has made an original and useful contribution to the historiography 
of the conquest and, in the process, has created a new hero, Martin Lépez, the 
builder of the ships. The importance of these vessels has always been recognized 
in a rather general and incidental way; here, however, their conception, construc- 
tion, employment, and significance are examined in meticulous detail. The result 
is convincing, scholarly, and readable. By way of constructive criticism, the re- 
viewer feels that the book would have been improved, first, by placing the details 
of naval architecture and the biographical sketches of the men who manned the 
ships in an appendix and, second, by a more liberal use of maps or sketches to 
illustrate the employment of naval power in the assault on Tenochtitlan. 


University of Florida Lyte N. MCALISTER 
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DIE WIEDERERWECKUNG DES GESCHICHTLICHEN BEWUSSTSEINS. By 
Theodor Litt. (Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer. 1956. Pp. 243. DM 14.80.) The contents 
of this volume are new only in part. Two of the three sections were published pre- 
viously under the titles Die Darstellung von Herders Geschichtstheorie (1942) and 
Die Untersuchung über den Sinn der Geschichte (1948). To these a third study, Der 
Historismus und seine Wiedersacher, has been added by the author, whose Individuum 
und Gemeinschaft went through a number of editions during the years after World 
War I (1919-1926). This volume is novel in that it is a sel£written Festschrift to com- 
memorate the author’s seventy-fifth birthday. Two historians have added the Festschrift 
touch by writing introductions with appropriate felicitations, The basic theme of the 
new part is the decline of German interest in the national past, particularly in the more 
recent past. “It appears,” Professor Litt writes, “as if the German wishes to start anew.” 
This he regards as a tragedy. From Herder he appears to have borrowed the idea that 
each nationality has lived its own life and must serve as its own standard; hence it 
must not lose contact with its past. Not that the author advocates a return to Nazism 
with its racism, militarism, and dictatorship; in fact, he finds consideration of the re- 
cent decades very painful. As an avowed opponent of the Nazis, he was in 1937 de- 
prived of the professorship of philosophy he held at the University of Leipzig and 
several years later was forbidden to lecture in public, His warning to his countrymen 
not to turn their backs on their recent past rests on his philosophy of history. “To turn 
away from history,” he writes, “is tantamount to self-negation.” One cannot but specu- 
late as to how Herder would regard the application of his theory to Nazi Germany. 
The fact that Professor Litt supports his Herderian philosophy of history with abstruse 
Hegelian logic makes for anything but easy reading. We encounter such chapter head- 
ings as “Die Konkurrenz der geschichtsrelevanten Planung” and “Das Allgemeine als 
Gattung und als Wesen.” Herder stated his philosophy of history in a much more 
lucid fashion. Of the three studies which make up this volume that on Herder the his- 
torian is by far the best. 

Rosert Excano, New York, New York 


DAS PROBLEM DER “UNITY” UND “MULTIPLICITY” IN SEINER LITERARI- 
SCHEN GESTALTUNG BEI HENRY ADAMS. By Karl Adalbert Preuschen. 
[Frankfurter Arbeiten aus dem Gebiete der Anglistik und der Amerika-Studien, 
Heft 1.] (Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 1955. Pp. 132. DM 16.) This is the first of a series 
of German studies in the field of English and American culture. The second, just re- 
leased, is Das Menschenbild John Miltons in Paradise Lost, by Richard Grün. Others in 
preparation are on Langland, Poe, and Hawthorne. Preuschen’s study of Henry Adams’ 
ideas of “Unity” and “Multiplicity” was accepted as a doctoral dissertation by the 
philosophy faculty of the Goethe-University of Frankfurt. His analysis is based mainly 
on the autobiography, The Education of Henry Adams, and closely follows the diag- 
nosis of William Jordy. The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma is used very little. 
The only non-American works used are those of Regis Michaud and Gustav Müller. The 
book’s principal feature is an interpretative, synthesizing reorganization of the contents 
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of the Education under the major headings of environment, personality, basic experi- 
ences, and evaluation of Adams’ experience world. Under the latter heading appear 
the analyses of “Unity” and “Multiplicity” (pp. 53-63). Closing this section is an ex- 
tended differentiation between “Erziehung” as used by Anglo-Saxons and “Bildung” 
as used by Germans. Within this frame of reference, the third of the four chapters 
evaluates the literary style of Adams and finds that the Education is “a work of narra- 
tive art.” Viewing the Education as an aesthetic-artistic work, as well as one of scien- 
tific history and philosophy, Preuschen finds that Adams was (“auch in deutschen 
Sinne”) one of the best-educated Americans of his time (p. 65). The final chapter 
(pp. 118-30) is on the religiosity of Adams, which is revealed by a detailed analysis of 
Adams’ “Prayer to the Virgin of Chartres,” possibly in support of the author’s position 
that the only “Unity” found by Adams when confronted with “Twentieth Century 
Multiplicity” lay in God alone. This study may be viewed as a part of the effort to 
make classics of American literature known and available in Germany and Europe, to 
get American Studies adopted as a regular field of study and research in German uni- 
versities, and to advance international cultural understanding. To this effort, Preu- 
schen’s volume makes a worthy contribution. 
Roserr La Fouretre, Ball State Teachers College 


ATLAS OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION. By Frederic Van Der Meer. English version 
by T. A. Birrell. (London: Cleaver-Hume for Elsevier. 1956. Pp. 242. $13.50.) This is 
a big, profusely illustrated book worth consideration for collateral reading and brows- 
ing in basic courses in European history. Its maps are helpful but crowded. 


INITIA PATRUM GRAECORUM. By P. Chrysostomus Baur, O.S.B, In two volumes. 
[Studi e Testi, 180, 181.] (Vatican City: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 1955. Pp. cxiv, 
661; xlvi, 720.) Dom Chrysostomus Baur, best known for the leading biography of his 
namesake, Patriarch John Chrysostom of Constantinople (354-407), has now brought 
forth two stout volumes containing an alphabetical list of the ¿ncipits of all Greek 
patristic texts, dating from the beginning of the apostolic age to 1600. He interprets 
patristic literature very broadly, so as to include many texts by secular authors as well 
as many on secular subjects written by clerics, He omits imperial and patriarchal de- 
crees but lists the ¿ncipits of all theological letters, homilies, and treatises, including 
letters quoted by medieval historians, letters written to clerics by laymen, and the first 
and last canons of ecumenical conciliar collections. A special feature of this great 
monument of learning and industry is the huge general bibliography, over 100 pages 
long, which tabulates texts to be found in journals, collections, Festschriften, and other 
esoteric hiding places. Dom Baur’s intention was to serve the needs of editors and to 
save them the trouble of re-editing sources that had already been adequately published; 
but his book has a much wider usefulness and will prove of immense value to all 
students of Byzantine literature. If one knows the first two or three words of a text 
but does not remember its source, Baur’s book will locate it. 

Mirton Anasros, Harvard Divinity School 


A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE PROBLEM OF FALL FROM KEPLER TO 
NEWTON: DE MOTU GRAVIUM NATURALITER CADENTIUM IN HYPO- 
THESI TERRAE MOTAE. By Alexandre Koyré, Professor, Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, Sorbonne. [Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, 
Vol. XLV, part 4.] (Philadelphia: the Society. 1955. Pp. 329-95. $1.50.) In the opinion 
of many historians of science (including this reviewer), Koyré's Etudes galiléennes 
(Paris, 1939) are among the most searching and profound contributions ever to have 
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been made to this increasingly important field of study. It is, therefore, most welcome 
that he should have turned his attention to the development of the problems resolved 
by Newton. The present monograph concerns the pre-Newtonian discussions, which 
often became polemics, about the trajectory of a freely falling body on an earth moving 
according to the Copernican theory. The subject is narrow and deep, for it was 
through this problem that Newton's mind was drawn into that seminal course of 
thought which produced the Principia. It is “a story that reveals to us some of the 
psychological and epistemological obstacles that lie in the path of the new science of 
the seventeenth century; that shows how difficult it was even for such revolutionary 
minds as Galileo and Newton to free themselves from the conjoint influence of tradi- 
tion and common sense” (p. 329). In bringing out the difficulties, Koyré here, as in 
his other works, sets off handsomely the magnitude of the intellectual conquests secured 
in the creation of modern science. The historical reader may, perhaps, wish to be re- 
assured that he need bring to the appreciation of this monograph no technical quali- 
fications beyond some memory of elementary mechanics from his course in general 
physics. Apart from the interest of the subject itself, the severe, exacting, and illuminat- 
ing treatment which it receives may serve as an illustration of the sort of textual 
scholarship needed to make of the history of science a branch of historiography 
worthy of the most honorable traditions of the craft. The American Philosophical 
Society is to be congratulated on opening its Transactions to this important study. 
CHARLES C. GILLISPIE, Princeton University 


HABSBURGER IM 17. JAHRHUNDERT: DIE BEZIEHUNGEN DER HÖFE VON 
WIEN UND MADRID WAHREND DES DREISSIGJAHRIGEN KRIEGES. By 
Grete Mecenseffy. [Archiv für österreichische Geschichte, Band 121, Heft 1.] (Vienna: 
Rudolf M. Rohrer for Historische Kommission, Osterreichische Akademie der Wissen- 

` schaften. 1955. Pp. 91. Sch. 36.) This is a well-written survey of the complicated 
diplomatic relations between the courts of Vienna and Madrid, with emphasis on the 
period of the Thirty Years’ War. Wide and excellent use has been made of the avail- 
able published sources and hitherto unpublished archival materials, mainly from the 
Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv in Vienna, The author, who already has to her credit 
such other scholarly works as Philipp IV von Spanien und seine Heirat mit Maria 
Anna von Osterreich (1929) and Im Dienste dreier Habsburger. Leben und Wirken 
des Joh. Weikh. Auersperg (1938), herewith adds considerably to her reputation as an 
authority on Austro-Spanish relations in the seventeenth century. Although there is 
nothing strikingly new in the volume, Dr. Mecenseffy does analyze with great clarity 
the religious, economic, and power-political bases of the prolonged Austro-Spanish 
conflict with France in the 1600’s. She convincingly describes the circumstances that 
involved the Germanies in the Franco-Spanish struggle of the day, not merely because 
of the marital ties between Vienna and Madrid but because of the determination of 
Paris to prevent the rise of any strong and potentially dangerous power in central 
Europe. Vienna, it is shown, was more aware of the ultimate aim of Richelieu’s policy 
than were any of the other German capitals. Hence Austria, in order to respond suc- 
cessfully to this threat, sought outside help; the logical ally was France’s traditional 
enemy, Spain. But even with this aid, Vienna failed—chiefly, according to Mecenseffy, 
because there never were available at one and the same time enough Spanish gold and 
enough German soldiers. And now, 300 years later, neither Austria nor Spain nor 
France can claim an international influence comparable to that of any one of them in 
the seventeenth century! So man proposes and God disposes. 

Watrer C. Lancsam, University of Cincinnati 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADITION IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS: READINGS 
FROM THOMAS MORE TO WOODROW WILSON. Edited with an introduction 
and commentary by Arnold Wolfers, Sterling Professor of International Relations, 
Yale University, and Laurence W. Martin, Instructor in Political Science, Yale Uni- 
versity. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1956. Pp. xxvii, 286. $4.50.) With this 
volume, two political scientists add their contribution to the recent literature, much of 
it by historians, on the theoretical and ideological background of diplomacy. Intro- 
ductory though it is, this book presents lively excerpts from twenty writers on interna- 
tional affairs and organizes these readings in accordance with several stimulating 
hypotheses. The first of these is that the period from More to Wilson is a unit with 
definite termini, a power struggle between European nation-states that ended with 
World War I; a corollary is that we may nevertheless learn something for the present 
from earlier writers, since contemporary conflicts are essentially national rivalries on a 
larger, world scale. Some may question one or both parts of this concept, but many of 
today’s problems—preventive war, preparedness, the balance of power, the ingredients 
of national strength—have been under consideration for centuries, and the opinion of 
past ages is interesting. A second basic assumption of the authors is that, during the 
European struggle, there was an Anglo-American attitude toward diplomacy that was, 
by and large, markedly different from the more cynical position taken by European 
writers following in the train of Machiavelli. This interesting, although not completely 
new idea, cannot of course be firmly established by an introduction and a score of 
excerpts from one side of the fence. It is true, as Wolfers states in the introduction, 
that such realists as Hobbes and Hamilton “. ,. emphasize the moral aspects of politi- 
cal choice.” So too does Mahan, but is he more typical of Anglo-American thinking 
than Brooks Adams, Theodore Roosevelt, or Homer Lea, omitted here though they 
wrote at about the same time as Mahan? Nevertheless, the hypothesis is a provocative 
one, deserving of consideration. The student of diplomacy will be well rewarded by 
reading this book. 

. Braprorp Perkins, University of California, Los Angeles 


RUSSLAND UND AMERIKA: AUFBRUCH UND BEGEGNUNG ZWEIER WELT- 
MACHTE. By Erwin Hólzle. (Munich: Verlag R. Oldenbourg. 1953. Pp. 308. DM 
19.50) This work, a German essay in global historiography, deals with the relations 
between Russia and the United States. It begins in the seventeenth century before the 
formation of the Union and ends with the withdrawal of Russia from the American 
hemisphere in 1867 (a further volume bringing the story up to date is promised). 
The book takes a broader view of relations between two countries than is common 
in such works, It naturally devotes much space to the formal relationships arising out 
of diplomacy and physical contingency in Alaska and California. Russian policy during 
the War of Independence and Russian-American relations at the time of the promulga- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine and during the Civil War receive much detailed and 
intelligent treatment. The author also has tried to dig deeper, into the divergent trends 
of national development and the subtler influences of American political experience 
upon Russian thought. In that loosely-knit world, where a common anti-English 
orientation kept both countries in friendly diplomatic intercourse, the consequences 
of the differences in national organization were astoundingly small. Finally, the author 
relates, though faintly, Russian and American development to the common European 
center. If Hólzle, a latecomer to both the American and Russian fields, was somewhat 
hampered in this ambitious enterprise by his lack of familiarity with his subject, he 
compensated for this by his familiarity with the relevant literature. As regards both 
scholarly apparatus and points of analysis, this book can serve as a better guide to the 
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study of Russian-American relations than Thomas A. Bailey's earlier volume, The 
only aspect to which an American reader might object is the one which will recom- 
mend the book to its German audience—the deliberate, if unconvincing, attempt at 
historical profundity in the style of, say, Friedrich Meinecke, But everything con- 
sidered, this book deserves a niche in the literature on American foreign relations. 
Tueopore H. Von Laur, University of California, Riverside 


DEUTSCHER OSTEN UND SLAWISCHER WESTEN: TUBINGER VORTRAGE. 
Edited by Hans Rothfels and Werner Markert. [Tübinger Studien zur Geschichte und 
Politik, No. 4.] (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck]. 1955. Pp. 127. DM 12.00.) 
Thematic collections of essays by several authors often vary in quality and emphasis, 
and this one is no exception. Editor Rothfels opens with a thoughtful, conciliatory in- 
troduction, but in a majority of the essays the Germanic East quite overshadows the 
Slavic West. Only one author indicates thorough use of German and Slavic sources. 
Stll, several of the contributors raise important questions in a stimulating manner. 
Rothfels indicates the dilemmas involved in transferring Western ideas of the nation- 
state to the ethnic mosaic of Middle Europe in 1848-49. Wissemann finds linguistic 
proof for prior German claims to the area beyond the Oder-Neisse, but it requires 
another expert philologist to appraise his evidence and method. Moser takes a re- 
freshing sociological view of the German Sprachinseln as conservators of older German 
cultural forms before 1939 and indicates their rapid disintegration as a result of trans- 
fer to the Reich as expellees, Markert shows how national-democratic concepts of the 
earlier twentieth century aroused the peoples of Eastern Europe and were then skill- 
fully manipulated by Stalinist Moscow to further Russian advance and domination 
under the pretense of Soviet federalism. A penetrating essay by Conze traces the de- 
velopment of Ostmitteleuropa from agrarianism to industrialism and from institutions 
with potentialities of freedom to Communist imprisonment. Stasiewski chronicles the 
fate of the Christian churches behind the Iron Curtain and finds Protestantism suffer- 
ing its greatest blow since the Counter Reformation. Lemberg's essay.on German his- 
toriography and Eastern Europe is the most valuable piece in the collection. He criti- 
cizes the exclusive preoccupation with political and diplomatic factors before 1914 and 
the Angstpsychose of the interwar years; today brings new opportunities for assimilat- 
ing the neglected factors and reveals the new danger of equally blind Soviet-German 
interpretations. This article merits a review in itself. 

Henry Corp Meyer, Pomona College 


DIE PROBLEME DES REPALLO-VERTRAGS: EINE STUDIE UBER DIE 
DEUTSCH-RUSSISCHEN BEZIEHUNGEN 1922-1926. By Theodor Schieder. 
[Arbeitsgemeinschaft fúr Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen, Geisteswissen- 
schaften, Heft 43.] (Cologne: Westdeutscher Verlag. 1956. Pp. 98. DM 4.80.) Under- 
lying the wave of interest among German historians in the German-Soviet relations 
of the twenties is current talk of a new Repallo in German circles. Schieder not only 
provides an excellent survey of the newest research and interpretations, especially with 
regard to the Stresemann Nachlass; he also attempts to silence the current talk by 
showing that Repallo was feasible only when the partners were equal—and weak. 
With every rise in Soviet potentialities, weak Germany became less able to utilize the 
connection to her advantage. Apparently, however, the author is of two minds. He 
has the usual German admiration for Rankean (“defensive”) Realpolitik, for which 
Americans of 1956 can scarcely blame him. Seeckt, Rathenau, and Stresemann have 
plenty of admirers over here. Nevertheless, the fallacious belief that the pursuit of jus- 
tice—and power—can somehow be divorced from questions of social morality haunts 
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the pages of this workmanlike monograph. Since Schieder admits only to “raising ques- 
tions” about the Repallo policy, his own dementi might well provoke only the con- 
clusion that as Germany regains her strength she will be better prepared to resume her 
pursuit of justice and power in coldly calculated liaison with Soviet power. We must 
admit that the author is shrewdly aware of Communist mechanisms; indeed the 
monograph is as much a study of the Soviet side of the development as of the German. 
Although the “problems” of German-Soviet relations from 1922 to 1926 are not 
brought out anywhere in the sharp relief that the title might suggest, the book is a rich 
weave of many strands of German and Soviet history by a perceptive scholar. 
Rosert Koent, University of Nebraska 


DER EINMARSCH DEUTSCHER TRUPPEN IN DIE ENTMILITARISIERTE ZONE 
AM RHEIN IM MARZ 1936: EIN BEITRAG ZUR VORGESCHICHTE DES 
ZWEITEN WELTKRIEGES, By Max Braubach. [Arbeitsgemeinschaft für Forschung 
des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen, Geisteswissenschaften, Heft 54.] (Cologne: West- 
deutscher Verlag. 1956. Pp. 40. DM 2.40.) It has frequently been asserted that by their 
failure to oppose by force the entrance of German troops into the demilitarized 
Rhineland in March, 1936, France and England forfeited the last and best opportunity 
to stop Hitler without a major war. This short study tends to support that theory. The 
author investigates the background of the German move, describes the operation, and 
analyzes both the immediate reactions of France and England and the later reper- 
cussions on European diplomacy. For some time to come, Braubach’s account of this 
incident will remain the best one available. The study is based on a careful survey of 
the extensive memoir material, the published Nuremberg record, and the investigation 
of the French National Assembly into the period 1933-1945. The largest single group 
of contemporary documents—Foreign Relations of the United States, 1936, Volume I— 
unfortunately escaped the author’s notice. 

Germaro L, Wetnserc, University of Kentucky 
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THE GREEK TYRANTS. By A. Andrewes, Wykeham Professor of Ancient History in 
the University of Oxford. [Hutchinson's University Library.] (New York: Rinehart 
and Company. 1956. Pp. 167. $1.50.) This new survey of the Greek tyrants is less 
dogmatic and also less carefully thought out than its famous predecessor, The Origin 
of Tyranny, by P. N. Ure (1922). Professor Andrewes explains the rise of tyrants in 
terms of three factors: military (chapter 3), racial (chapter 5), and economic (chapter 
7). Militarily, the cause lay in the new hoplite class (the demos) which might rise 
against the old aristocracy. Racially, there came to be an anti-Dorian reaction in certain 
parts of Greece (p. 65), and that reaction might find expression in an anti-Dorian 
tyranny (p. 59). Economically, tyranny might appear as a palliative for the distress 
caused by the introduction of coined money and the emergence of a new wealthy 
class. All this is well and good, but when the author attempts to document his con- 
clusions, he is embarrassed by the lack of uniformity in Greek political behavior. 
Cypselus, perhaps the earliest tyrant, seems not to have been a military man (p. 52); 
Orthagoras, who began the tyranny in Sicyon, seems not to have been a racialist (p. 
57); and Peisistratus of Athens owed his position less to citizen hoplites than to mer- 
cenary soldiers (p. 107). Wherever we look, we are confronted with exceptions. Pro- 
fessor Andrewes realizes this, and his analysis of local conditions (e.g., the party 
alignments in Athens, pp. 102-107) is often illuminating. But he also resorts to 
speculation. This applies particularly to his remarks about that shadowy figure, Pheidon 
of Argos, who is introduced as the man who first realized the military possibilities of 
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the hoplite and is referred to as a “precursor of the tyrants” (p. 42). Sparta is also 
discussed, because she avoided tyranny, but without consideration of unorthodox in- 
terpretations which have appeared since Wade-Gery wrote for the Cambridge Ancient 
History. Tyrannies in Asia Minor (chapter 10) and in Sicily (chapter 11) are treated 
separately and somewhat perfunctorily. The Epilogue includes a sketch of the late 
period. 

TruespeLL S. Brown, University of California, Los Angeles 


THE JUNIOR OFFICERS OF THE ROMAN ARMY IN THE REPUBLICAN PE- 
RIOD: A STUDY ON SOCIAL STRUCTURE. By Jaako Suolahti. [Annals of the 
Finnish Academy of Science and Letters, Series B, Volume XCVIL] (Helsinki: the 
Academy. 1955. Pp. 439. Mk. 1,500.) This study had its genesis in the author's reading 
of his “father's researches in the social structure of Finland's priesthood in the 17th 
century.” lts purpose is to contribute toward an analysis of the social structure of the 
Roman senatorial class, The book presents an exhaustive study of the relatively meagre 
and often rather intractable source material, mostly literary, partly inscriptional, on 
the military tribunate, the IIviri Navales, and the prefects. There is discussion of the 
origin, functions, privileges, election, etc., of the military tribunes. Their social origin 
is examined, patrician, plebeian; the gentes from which they come, consular, lower 
senatorial, or equestrian; the status of those gentes, whether rising, stable or declining 
—all with frequent tabulations and arranged according to chronological periods—sog 
to 218 B.c., to the Gracchi, to Sulla, to the Civil War, to 30 ñ.c., and to A.D. 14. A com- 
parable examination is made of the tribunes’ local origin. So few IIviri Navales are 
known, and so littlé has been learned about them, that their study occupies only some 
ten pages; the prefects receive full treatment, comparable to the tribunes. This dis- 
cussion forms two thirds of the volume. As might readily be imagined, it makes very 
heavy, difficult reading. The final third consists of rosters, chronological and alpha- 
betical, of all known tribunes, duoviri, and prefects, 509 B.C. to A.D. 14, with cross 
references to the Real Encyclopádie and to Broughton's Magistrates. The book includes 
a fourteen-page bibliography and in seventeen pages, an index of personal and of 
geographical names and a general index. Suolahti writes in English, which certainly 
ranks as a most remarkable tour de force, even when one must acknowledge that his 
English exhibits not infrequent lapses in idiom, diction, or felicity. Surprisingly dis- 
tracting is the printer’s lack of the ligature “ffi,” which always appears therefore as 
“Ti” 


RozerT SAMUEL Rocers, Duke University 
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INALIENABILITY OF SOVEREIGNTY IN MEDIEVAL POLITICAL THOUGHT. 
By Peter N. Riesenberg. [Columbia Studies in the Social Sciences, No. 591.] (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 204. $3.75.) In recent years there has 
been a considerable growth of interest in the political theories of the medieval Roman 
and canon lawyers. Two main themes are being explored: the relations of church and 
state and the concept of sovereignty within the church and within the state. Dr. Riesen- 
berg’s book is a useful contribution to the second field of inquiry. It first discusses the 
theory of inalienability in relation to the concept of office itself, examining the dificul- 
ties posed for medieval jurists by the Donation of Constantine and properly emphasiz- 
ing that Roman law studies provided materials for a theory of limited monarchy as 
well as the familiar tags exalting the power of the ruler. In later chapters, the growth 
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of the idea of the crown as a subject of rights separate from the person of the ruler 
is discussed in more detail, and the ambivalence of the idea when applied in practice 
is illustrated by examples from the constitutional history of England, France, and 
Spain. Canonistic theories on inalienability of ecclesiastical property and renunciation 
of office are considered with special reference to the lawyers' insistence on the primacy 
of the common good; and there is a full discussion on the implications and repercus- 
sions of Innocent ITs decretal Intellecto, addressed to the king of Hungary. An in- 
teresting feature of the study is the detailed illustration of how ideas developed in the 
sphere of ecclesiastical polity were applied to problems of secular government. The 
argument is not always presented as lucidly as one would wish, and there are many 
minor slips, especially in the transcriptions of sources; but the author does bring to- 
gether and discuss in a reasonable and moderate fashion a substantial body of evidence 
concerning a major theme of medieval political thought. 
Brian Trerney, Catholic University of America 


DIE EUROPAISCHE STADT UND DIE KULTUR DES BURGERTUMS IM MIT- 
TELALTER. By Fritz Rörig. (2d ed.; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1955. Pp. 
134. DM 3.60.) Notwithstanding a certain tendency to national mysticism of a mod- 
erate type, the late Professor Fritz Rórig has won durable title to our gratitude through 
his diligent and penetrating studies on Lübeck, the Hansa, and long-distance trade of 
medieval Germany. The essay which is here reprinted, with some additions, after ap- 
pearing in 1932 as a section of the Propylien-Weltgeschichte, can render great service 
to the reader who is aware of its limitations, In spite of its title, it is not a history of 
“the European city in the middle ages.” True, there are many allusions to Flanders, 
France, England, and occasionally Italy, but the essay is centered around two German 
cities which, significantly, are singled out for special attention in a chapter entitled 
“Lübeck and Nuremberg.” Even Henri Pirenne, however, in his memorable Mediaeval 
Cities, often generalized to all of Europe remarks that applied only to his native Bel- 
gium. On the other hand, the longer and newer Die deutsche Stadt im Mittelalter 
(1954), by Hans Planitz, goes no farther than the investiture struggle and stresses the 
Rhinish and southern towns, whereas Rórig's book emphasizes the later centuries and 
northern Germany. It is much more readable, too, thanks to its lively account of 
economic development, social classes, intellectual activities, constitutional and adminis- 
trative evolution, and relations with the territorial princes—in short, all facets of the 
gem that was the medieval town. One misses the lovely illustrations of the Propylaen 
edition but welcomes the bibliography, which the editors have brought up to date. 
Like the book, it is focused on northern Germany and, within that limitation, is a 
valuable addition. 

Roszrr Sañarino Lopez, Yale University 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PICTS. Edited by F. T. Wainwright. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 1956. Pp. xi, 187. $6.00.) This work does not attempt to set forth a 
theory, nor does it claim to settle the vexed question of the origins of the Picts, It is a 
work devoted to stating the problem of the historical people known as Picts, as they 
existed in Scotland down to about the middle of the ninth century when Kenneth 
Mac Alpine, King of Dalriada, assumed rule over their kingdom. Who were these Picts, 
where did they live, what was their language, and a good many other such problems 
are raised. No concrete, dogmatic solutions or explanations are given, for the book is de- 
voted to propounding the questions rather than giving the answers. The editor, F. T. 
Wainwright, is head of the department of history at University College, Dundee, and 
with him in this enterprise are associated such scholars as Stuart Piggott, the archaeolo- 
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gist from Edinburgh University, R. W. Feachem of the Royal Commission on Ancient 
Monuments, and others, each of whom deals with a specific aspect of the problem. 
Archaeology is first considered; two chapters follow on fortifications, houses, and 
graves, The question of Pictish art is discussed by R. B. K. Stevenson, and the whole 
is concluded by a chapter on language written by K. H. Jackson, Each author has 
stated the difficulties of solving “the problem of the Picts,” but at the same time he 
has given a very useful conspectus of the present state of our knowledge concerning 
them and their civilization. Thus, although the book does not claim to be definitive 
and is not, it has brought considerable new information to light and has laid down the 
basis for further study and investigation. In so doing it has brought home the fact 
that the Picts themselves were a people made up of a good many strains, so that one 
cannot speak of a “Pictish race.” The book is well produced with maps and illustra- 
tions, but one cannot help wondering why it costs $6.00 in America and only 21s. 
in Britain. 
W. Sranrorp Remm, McGill University 
THE EMERGENCE OF ENGLAND AND WALES. By 4. W. Wade-Evans. (Wetteren, 
Belgium: De Meester; distrib. by Coram, London. 1956. Pp. 185. 1 Guinea.) This little 
book is an unorthodox re-examination of the traditional and literary evidence for the 
Anglicization of Britain with no use of archaeological data and little reference to 
recent historians who have sought to combine written sources, place names, and 
archaeological finds. The author is in line with current trends of opinion in playing 
down the distinction and conflict between English and Britons in the period of transi- 
tion from Roman Britain to the “emergence of England and Wales” and in making 
English settlement and dominance a gradual development not to be summed up in a 
specific “coming of the Saxons” and a thoroughgoing expulsion and slaughter of 
the Britons. But he goes further and denies fifth or sixth century occupation and 
conquest of the territories of Romanized Celts by invading Anglo-Saxons, The Angles 
and Jutes (the term “Saxon” is to be applied to them only later and without any con- 
nection with continental Saxons) were provincial subjects of Rome in the fifth century 
just as were the Britons. The two groups were therefore Britanni with a common 
problem of defense against Picts and Scots. Internal conflict was not between Anglo- 
Saxons and Britons but between those who resorted to barbarism against Roman op- 
pression and those who defended Romanitas. The success of the latter in the west 
(thanks to St. Germanus of Auxerre) and not in the east laid the foundation for the 
later distinction between the Welsh (a Teutonic term for Romans) and the English. 
Accordingly, the traditional stories of Anglo-Saxon conquest and expansion are revised 
by the author into movements and struggles of rival peoples and leaders of the 
Britanni from the fifth to the seventh century. So radical an historical revision re- 
quires drastic handling of the usually accepted interpretation of the sources. Gildas and 
his De excidio Britanniae are ingeniously transferred from the sixth to the early eighth 
century, and the narrative is redated and relocated. Bede’s “manipulation” of Gildas is 
severely criticized as is the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’s record of defeats of “impossible 
Britons.” Doubt and controversy have long characterized this field, but such bold 
hypotheses will be likely to meet with as skeptical a reception from cautious scholars as 
the manuscript evidently did from English publishers. 
R. F. Arracon, Reed College 


HARALD HÅRFAGRE OG RIKSSAMLINGA. By Halvdan Koht. [Krisseár i Norsk 
Historie, No. 4.] (Oslo: H. Aschehoug. 1955. Pp. 82.) Professor Koht has been a lead- 
ing figure among Scandinavian historians for almost two generations. His Harald 
Hárfagre (Harold Fairhair) is the fourth volume in a series on “Critical Years in Nor- 
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wegian History.” The sources on the king are scant; the sagas in which they appear 
are shaky in their chronology and at times contradictory in their facts, The central 
point in Kohrs illuminating study is the battle of Hafrsfjord, where the king was victor 
over local kings and leaders who had challenged him and thus became the first king 
of Norway to rule over a consolidated state. Earlier scholars had set the date of the 
battle in 872 or shortly thereafter. But Koht found evidence to suggest that the year 
goo, or just before, was closer to the truth. The legends that appeared in the nearly 
three centuries after Harald Hárfagre's victory stressed the king's cruelty toward his 
rivals; but these, according to Koht, may be ignored, as he only followed practices of 
lesser kings whom he dispossessed. He took over the country's military power, kept 
the peace within its borders, and faced his duty as king in administering law and 
justice to his people. 
WaLoemar Westercasrn, University of California, Los Angeles 


SANKT BONIFATIUS: GEDENKGABE ZUM ZWOLFHUNDERTSTEN TODES- 
TAG. Herausgegeben von der Stadt Fulda in Verbindung mit den Diözesen Fulda 
und Mainz, (2d ed.; Fulda: Parzeller & Co. 1954. Pp. xi, 686.) The twelfth centenary 
of St. Boniface’s martyrdom was celebrated in England (where he was born c. 673) 
with solemnities at Buckfast Abbey and Plymouth (June 19-20, 1954), in Rome (where 
he was made a bishop in 722 or 723) with the encyclical Ecclesiae fastos (June 5, 
1954), and in Fulda (where he now rests) with festivities from May 29 to June 13, 
as well as with this literary gedenkgabe, planned by the city’s Oberbiirgermeister in 
concert with the prelates of Fulda and Mainz. This is a handsome volume in folio, 
graced with photographs, sketches, and a folding plan. The essays by thirty-one special- 
ists (all but two writing in German) are grouped under three headings: person and 
work, milieu, influence. Because of the nature of the case, the differing interests of the 
authors deprive this important work of the unity which marks Theodor Schieffer’s 
Winfrid-Bonifatius und die christliche Grundlegung Europas (Freiburg-i-B., 1954). 
Of the fourteen essays under the first heading, several will appeal to liturgists, e.g., 
Hohler, Frank, and Dold on the Fulda Sacramentary. Notable among the more gen- 
eral studies are Hilpisch’s examination of Boniface as monk and missionary, Flaskamp's 
detailing of the contacts between the saint and Willibrord of Utrecht, Sante’s account 
of church-state relations in the areas where Boniface lived and worked, and Bigelmair’s 
sketch of the background of the founding of sees at Erfurt, Buraburg, Wiirzburg, and 
Eichstätt. The second section, Umwelt, numbers eight studies, of which four deal with 
areas (Bavaria, the Neckar-Main territory, Swabia) and two with churchmen linked 
with Boniface (St. Pirmin, Milo of Trier); Mayer’s “Religions- u. kultgeschichtliche 
Ziige in b. Quellen” treats of the references to paganism in works by or about the 
martyr, while Hallinger’s “Rémische Voraussetzungen der b. Wirksamkeit im Frank- 
enreich” depicts the strength of papal influence upon pre-Bonifatian Frankland. Nine 
essays fill out the concluding section. Two deal with the Bonifatian cult, three with . 
the saint in art, and Lenhart provides an account of the nineteenth-century revival. 
Lehmann writes of the Fulda Abbot Rhabanus Mauras (d. 856) and Stengel, of the 
Abbey’s medieval privileges. Hahn describes the 1953 excavations in the Fulda 
Domplatz, which nicely balances Heller’s “Das Grab des hl. Bonifatius in Fulda” 
in the first section of the Festschrift. 

Henry G. J. Becx, Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, New Jersey 


JOHN OF SALISBURY’S MEMOIRS OF THE PAPAL COURT. Translated from the 
Latin with Introduction and Notes by Marjorie Chibnall, Fellow of Girton College, 
Cambridge. [Medieval Texts.] (Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and Sons; New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. 1, 109. $320.) Dr. Chibnall’s edition of the Historia 
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Pontificalis is one of the most distinguished volumes yet to appear in the series of 
Medieval Texts under the general editorship of V. H. Galbraith and R. A. B. Mynors. 
The text used is basically that of the late R. L. Poole, but by consulting Berne MS 367, 
the only surviving manuscript, Dr. Chibnall has been able to correct quite a few of 
Poole’s readings, so that the present edition may be considered to be authoritative. The 
translation on the facing pages is both accurate and felicitous throughout. Dr. Chib- 
nall was fortunately able to read the typescript of C. N. L. Brooke’s Introduction to the 
Letters of John of Salisbury and thus to incorporate the latest findings in her own 
Introduction. She discusses John and his times, the writing of the Historia Pontificalis, 
John as an historian, the historical value of the Historia, and the manuscript and its 
transmission. Besides an excellent apparatus criticus, there are five valuable appendixes: 
Henry of Blois at the papal curia, Sigebert of Gembloux, John and Gilbert de la Porrée, 
Stephen’s Lombard grandmother, the divorce of Hugh of Molise. We are indebted to 
Dr. Chibnall for making available to us one of the most informative works of the 
greatest humanist of the twelfth century and an invaluable source for the history of 
the papacy for the years 1148-1152. 
G. P. Currino, Emory University 


FROM BECKET TO LANGTON: ENGLISH CHURCH GOVERNMENT, 1170~1213. 
By C. R. Cheney, Fellow of the British Academy, Professor of Medieval History in the 
University of Cambridge. The Ford Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford in 
Hilary Term 1955. (Manchester, Eng.: Manchester University Press. 1956. Pp. x, 212. 
18s.) Professor Cheney has done pioneer work in the history of the church in England 
in the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. He is thoroughly familiar with and 
completely in command of the relevant sources; his historical judgment is calm and 
well balanced, and he writes in a readable lucid style. This combination of qualities 
has produced a distinguished book. The key to the content of this work lies in the 
subtitle. Cheney examines in detail the actual operation of ecclesiastical government as 
it affected England. Recognizing that the episcopate was the basic institution of this 
government, he devotes his first chapter to the bishops of the period—their character, 
origin, training, and effectiveness as prelates. He then surveys the effects of the rapidly 
developing papal power on English church government and the questions at issue be- 
tween the English church and the Angevin monarchy. Perhaps the most valuable of 
the chapters is a careful discussion of the bishops’ governments within their dioceses. 
The last chapter deals with the relations of the lay world to ecclesiastical government: 
it alone is disappointing. One cannot but feel that Professor Cheney’s heart was not in 
it and that he did not have it in mind when he collected his material. He fails to con- 
sider thoroughly some of the subjects he discusses; he neglects useful evidence which 
he must know well, such as Stephen Langton’s letter to the English baronage, Even 
when he uses an obvious source like the Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, he fails 
to exploit it fully. The discussion of the layman’s attitude toward the religious orders 
is particularly unsatisfactory in that it takes no account of economic considerations. 
This reviewer has only one other criticism—Cheney is at times overcautious, Thus on 
page 196 he declines to attempt an identification of W. Brueira and W. Gernon even 
though John’s favorite William Brewer is known to have had nephews named Gernon, 
While this book is rather too detailed and its appreciation requires too much back- 
ground to make it suitable for a general American audience, every specialist in medi- 
eval history should read it. Even though it is primarily concerned with England, the 
book sheds much light on an important period of church history. 

' Swney Panter, Johns Hopkins University 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By W. 4, Pantin, 
Fellow of Oriel College. Based on the Birkbeck Lectures, 1948. (New York: Cambridge 
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University Press. 1955. Pp. xii, 292. $5.00.) Unlike Moorman's more general treatment 
of church life in the thirteenth century, Paatin has confined his attention to three 
aspects of the fourteenth-century English church—its social structure, its intellectual 
controversies and personalities, and the religious literature which he regards as its 
“most constructive achievement.” To the author, fourteenth-century ecclesiastical his- 
tory should be viewed not as a prelude to the Renaissance and Reformation but as a 
legacy of that great thirteenth century age of reform which had preceded it, Part I of 
his book is a clear and discerning summary of work already done on church adminis- 
tration, the use as well as abuse of the patronage system, and those “lovely disputes” 
between church and state, crown and papacy, so typical of the period. Here Pantin 
emphasizes the “dignified checkmates and compromises” in practice which Powicke 
had noted and which are so apparent in studying the relations between church and 
state courts. As we might expect from a student of monk-scholars like Uthred of 
Boldon and Adam Easton, the most valuable parts of the book are those dealing with 
intellectual life. Especially valuable are the brief sketches of personalities like Fitz 
Ralph and some of the less familiar controversialists and the chapters describing reli- 
gious literature, where, it seems to me, Pantin makes the most original contribution. 
Manuals for the instruction of parish priests, such as that of William of Pagula, reli- 
gious and moral treatises in the vernacular, as well as the great literature of the four- 
teenth-century mystics, indicate the profoundly religious character of a period only too 
well known for its abuses. It is the age of the emergence of the devout layman as well 
as the age of the pluralist and the pardoner. Pantin’s style of writing often reminds us 
that his book is based on the Birkbeck Lectures which were delivered at Cambridge 
University in 1948. It is clearly organized, stimulating, and touched with humor. The 
appendixes and references to the need for further research add to its usefulness. 
Norma Abams, Mt, Holyoke College 


NICOLAI DE CUSA, DE PACE FIDEI, CUM EPISTULA AD IOANNEM DE 
SEGOBIA. Edited by Raymond Klibansky and Hildebrand Bascour, [Mediaeval and 
Renaissance Studies, Supplement 3.] (London: University of London, Warburg In- 
stitute, 1956. Pp. lii, 135. £2 ros.) Though Nicolas Cusanus was better known to men 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries than contemporary scholars have generally 
assumed, his great importance in the history of philosophical thought has not received 
due recognition in more recent times. The publication of a new and improved scholarly 
edition of his works, the first since those of Lefévre d’Etaples in 1514 and Heinrich 
Petri in 1565, should help greatly to correct this singular neglect. The De Pace Fidei, 
a fifteenth-century essay in ecumenicity, represents the application to the realm of reli- 
gious thought of the metaphysical system which in the De Docta Ignorantia Cusanus 
employs cosmologically. His emphasis on toleration as a corollary not of indifference 
but of a genuine concern for Christian apologetic and a speculative demonstration of 
unity in plurality makes this treatise relevant today. The editors, excellent scholars of 
long experience, have provided in the Latin preface a useful critical discussion of the 
Entstehungsgeschichte, the manuscripts and editions, style and sources, reception by 
contemporaries, and Cusanus’ relations with John of Segovia, to whom he addressed 
the letter epitomizing the ideas included in his treatise. The quality of this edition 
is attested by its inclusion as Volume VII in the Opera omnia being published under the 
auspices of Heidelberg University. 

Lewis Sprrz, University of Missouri 


LE VIEUX COUSTUMIER DE POICTOU. Edited by René Filhol, Professeur A la 
Faculté de Droit de Poitiers. [Travaux de la Société d'Histoire du Droit et des Insti- 
tutions des Pays de l'Ouest de la France, Volume 1.] (Bourges: Editions Tardy. 1956. 
Pp. xiv, 328.) This volume, the first of a series of texts and studies planned by the 
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Society, is a fine edition of an important legal text of the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the “most ancient monument of Poitevin law worthy of that name.” In a brief 
introduction, the editor discusses the date of the Coutumier, the manuscripts, and 
earlier editions. The text is illustrated by seventy-two half-tone plates that reproduce 
the illustrations of a manuscript of the second half of the fifteenth century; they are 
exceptionally interesting, from more than a legal point of view. The Coutumier of 
Poitou is especially important because it preserves local usages and traces of the in- 
fluence of the written law and of the earlier Angevin administration on the customs 
of a region on the borders of the pays du droit écrit. 
Rosrrt S. Hoyt, University of Minnesota 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL 


Frieprich BAETHGEN. Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Bericht für das Jahr 1953/54. Deutsches 
Archiv, no. 1, 1956. 

EMERICH ScHAFFRAN. Der Zentralkamm der Ostalpen in der Vólkerwanderungszeit. Archiv f. 
Kulturgesch., no. 1, 1956. 

Joser FLEcKENSTEIN. Königshof und Bischofsschule unter Otto dem Grossen. Ibid. 

Marmıpe Unuirz, Die ersten Grafen von Luxemburg. Deutsches Archiv, no. 1, 1956. 

F. SCHEIDWEILER. Nochmals die Vita Constantini, Byzantinische Zeitschr., no. 1, 1956. 

P. Wirtu. Wann wurde Kaiser Alexios II. Komnenos geboren? Ibid. 

D. M. Nicot. The Date of the Battle of Pelagonia, Ibid. 

Ernesto Ponrrert. I Normanni dell'Italia meridionale e la prima Crociata [cont.]. Arch. stor. 
italiano, no. 1, 1956. 

Speros Vryonis, Jr. Isidore Glabas and the Turkish Devshirme [child tribute on Christians]. 
Speculum, July, 1956. 

D. Smor. Les relations entre les mongols et l’Europe jusqu’à la mort d'Arghoun et de Bela IV. 
Cahiers d'hist, mondiale, III, no. 1, 1956. 

H. R. Loyn. Historical Revision no. cxxi: The Imperial Style of the Tenth Century Anglo-Saxon 
Kings. History, Feb.—June, 1955. 

P. H. Sawyer, The Place-Names of the Domesday Manuscripts. Bull. John Rylands Library, 
Mar., 1956. 

G. W. S. Barrow. The Beginnings of Feudalism in Scotland. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May, 
1956, : 

Rozerr S. Hoyr. The Coronation Oath of 1308, Eng. Hist. Rev., July, 1956. 

Norron Douns. A Brief Survey of Medieval Titles in the Watkinson Library. Trinity College 
Lib. Gazette, Apr., 1956. 

G. P. Currino. Historical Revision: The Causes of the Hundred Years War. Speculum, July, 
1956. 

Curr F, BÜHLER. Three Letters from Henry VII to the Dukes of Milan. Ibid. 

ANTHONY STEEL. The Financial Background of the Wars of the Roses. History, FebJune, 1955. 

D. E. Querer. Diplomatic Personnel Employed by the Counts of Flanders in the Thirteenth 
Century (I). Revue belge, no. 1, 1956. 

JoYceLYNE G. Dickinson. The Congress of Arras, 1435. History, Feb.—June, 1955. 

Karu Bitrmann. Der Kardinal Balue und die Zusammenkunft von Peronne. Welt als Gesch., 
no. 2, 1956. 

GERLINDE Niemeyer. Die Herkunft der Vita Willehadi, Deutsches Archiv, no. 1, 1956. 

Hans Martin SCHALLER, Zur Entstehung der sogenannten Briefsammlung des Petrus de Vinea. 
Ibid. 

Aucusr NirscHKg. Untersuchungen zu Saba Malaspina, I. Die Briefe des Chronisten Saba Malas- 
pina und die Propagandaschriften aus der Zeit der sizilianischen Vesper. Ibid. 


ECONOMIC AND LEGAL 


` 


A. M. Baurier. Contributions à un vocabulaire économique du Midi de la France. Bull. Du 
Cange, no. 1, 1955. 

B. Gille. Des developpements technologiques en Europe de 1100 4 1400. Cahiers d’hist. mondiale, 
HI, no. 1, 1956. 
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Franx PecueEs. Royal Support of Students in the Thirteenth Century. Speculum, July, 1956. 

Françoise Lexnoux. Le duc de Berri, les Juifs et les Lombards. Rev. hist., Jan—Mar., 1956. 

Enrico Fiumi, Sui rapporti economici tra città e contado nell'etá comunale. Arch. stor. italiano, 
no. 1, 1956. 

ARMANDO SAPORI. I primi viaggi di Levante e di Ponente delle galere fiorentine. Ibid. 

Francesca MorRANDINI. Statute e ordinamenti dell'Ufficio dei pupilli e adulti nel periodo della 
Repubblica Fiorentina (1388-1534) [cont.]. Ibid. 

A. VermuLsT. Structures domaniales et agraires en Belgique au moyen âge. Annales (Paris), 
Jan-Mar., 1956. 

Lucien Fesvre, Commerce et marchands de Toulouse (1350-1450). Ibid. 

T. Lewis. Seebohm's Tribal System of Wales. Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug., 1956. 

D. L. Farmer, Some Price Fluctuations in Angevin England. Ibid. 

M. Posran. Glastonbury Estates in the Twelfth Century: A Reply. Ibid. 

R. E. LATHAM. Curia Tremure. Eng. Hist, Rev., July, 1956. 

RoserT L. Baker. The Establishment of the English Wool Staple in 1313. Speculum, July, 1956. 

P. J. Bowen. Woo! Supply and the Woolen Industry. Econ. Hist. Rev., Aug., 1956. 


Tue MeprevaL CHURCH 

W. Mour. Die Krise des kirchlichen Einheitsprogrammes im Jahr 858, Bull. Du Cange, no. 2, 
1955. 

Jean A, Lerevre, S. Robert de Molesme dans l'opinion monastique du XII? et du XIII? siècle. 
Analecta Bollandiana, nos. 1-2, 1956. 

J. L. C. Darr. Thomas Becket and Thomas More. Church Quar. Rev., Jan.—Mar., 1956. 

Giacinto PAGNAN1. Contributi alla questione dei “Fioretti di San Francesco.” Archivum Fran- 
ciscanum Historicum, nos. 1-2, 1956. 

Riccarvo Pratest. Discorsi e nuove lettere di Francesco Micheli del Padovano, teologo e umanista 
del secolo XV. Ibid. 

Dominic J. Uncer. Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln (1235-1253), on the Reasons for the 
Incarnation. Franciscan Stud., Mar.—June, 1956. 

Donap E. HernrscHEL. The Concept of an Ecclesiastical Office in the Decretales Gregorii IX 
(1234). Jurist, Jan., 1956. 

C. I. A. Rrrcnie. Abbot Thomas Ramryge's Lost Register, and the Date of William Wallingford's 
Death. Eng. Hist. Rev., July, 1956. 

MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LEARNING 

George Sarton (1884-1956) [obit.]. Isis, June, 1956. 

PauL Grosyzan, Remarques sur le De Excidio attribué à Gildas. Bull. Du Cange, no. 2, 1955. 

SISTER ETHELBURG LeuscHEn. Rabanus Maurus, Teacher of Teachers, Benedictine Rev., Summer, 
1956. 

G. E von GRUNEBAUM. Aspects of Arabic Urban Literature mostly in the Ninth and Tenth 
Centuries. Al-Andalus, no. 2, 1955. 

Marx M, Kenway. The Ancient World through Medieval Eyes. Archaeology, June, 1956. 

Kart. Manrrius. Magie und Rhetorik bei Anselm von Besate. Deutsches Archiv, no. 1, 1956. 

Germaro Eis, Ein Vogeljagdbitchlein vom Bodensee. Beit, x. Gesch, der deutschen Sprache u. 
Lit., no. 2, 1956. 

Lynn THorNDIKE. Unde Versus. Traditio, XI (1955). 

G. Despy. De la terminologie paléographique médiévale. Revue belge, no. 1, 1956. 

CHARLES J. ERMATINGER, Avveroism in Early Fourteenth Century Bologna. Mediaeval Stud., 
XVI, 1954. 

Games Post, Kimon Grocarinis, and RicHarD Kay. The Medieval Heritage and the Humanistic 
Ideal: “Scientia donum Dei est, unde vendi non potest.” Traditio, XI (1955). 

D. M. Dunzor. Arabic Medicine in England. Jour. Hist. Medicine, Apr., 1956. 

Renzo FrATTAROLO. Tipografi e librai ebrei e non, nel Napoletano, alla fine del xv secolo, I. 
Amor di libro (Firenze), July-Sept., 1956. 

LITERATURE AND THE ÁRTS 
R. L. ReynorLps. An Echo of Beowulf in Athelstar's Charters of 931-933 A.D.? Medium Aevum, 


no, 2, 1955. 
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RaprxaEL Levy. Pour linterpretation du Jew de Saint Nicolas, Ibid, 

Epwin B. Prace. Present State of the Controversy over Francisco Imperial. Speculum, July, 1956. 

Heinrich Husmann, Die älteste erreichbare Gestalt des St. Galler Tropariums. Archiv f. 
Musikwissenschaft, no. 1, 1956. 

RupoLF STEPHAN. Aus der alten Abtei Reichenau. Ibid. 

EwaLp Jammers. Eine Notiz der Commemoratio brevis des zehnten Jahrhunderts über das 
Tempo beim Choral. Neue Heidelberger Jahrb., 1952-53, pp. 98-105. 

Meyer Scuapiro. Leonardo and Freud: An Art-Historical Study. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr., 1956. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE, COMMONWEALTH, AND IRELAND 
Leland H. Carlson! 


CALENDAR OF THE CLOSE ROLLS PRESERVED IN THE PUBLIC RECORD 
OFFICE. HENRY VII, Volume I, A.D. 1485-1500. Prepared under the superin- 
tendence of the Deputy Keeper of the Records, issued by authority of Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for the Home Department. (London: H. M, Stationery 
Office. 1955. Pp. vii, 498. £5 5s.) The paucity of printed records of Henry VII's gov- 
ernment makes this Calendar of the Close Rolls especially welcome. Even the routine 
business of chancery—the enrollment of titles to lands and their transfer by descent, 
purchase, or forfeiture, of summonses to appear before the king or his chancellor, and 
of writs to attend parliament—has value for this reign. Appointments to royal offices,. 
high and low, with the incumbents’ remuneration, provide a measure of the king’s 
patronage, Payments to Henry’s dependents varied: 3d. a day (the same fee Edward 
TII had paid) for the janitor of Windsor Castle gate and £200 a year charged against 
the customs receipts for Lord Matravers. Other peers received similar annuities to sup- 
port them in their dignities, and Henry VII confirmed several grants to peers, or their 
heirs, whom Edward IV or Richard III had created. The king’s favor and wages went 
to craftsmen, too, like his arrow maker at the Tower and his tailor, and to professional 
men—physicians, chaplains, and the Master of King’s Hall (now Trinity), Cambridge. 
Furthermore, the Close Rolls record payments of annuities on fiefs-rentes (one 
granted in 1341) for which fealty was done and relief paid, which were inheritable 
und divisible, and which were held of the king “by service of one (or 1/20) knight's 
fee,” In effect, Henry VII was still paying in the 1490’s what corresponded to interest 
on the funded debt his predecessors had incurred. More exciting, but perhaps mislead- 
ing, is the “increasing number,” according to the Deputy Keeper’s Preface, “of bonds 
given by the king for loyalty.” A few, like the Yorkist marquis of Dorset’s recog- 
nizances for £10,000, it is obvious, were to insure Henry VII against security risks. 
But the purpose of many more of these loyalty bonds seems administrative rather than 
political. When a man was bonded to procure his appearance before the king in coun- 
cil or in chancery and his “faithful behavior” in the meantime, or to prevent ordinary 
breaches of the peace, or to ensure the specific performance of a contract, or to prevent 
acts “in prejudice of the king’s prerogative,” such as suing in the court of Rome, or to 
guarantee the execution of a royal official’s duties, had not the terms loyalty and al- 
legiance become words of art? If so, these bonds should not be used as evidence of a 
man’s disloyalty. 

Wiziam H. Dunnuam, JR., Yale University 


CALENDAR OF INQUISITIONS POST MORTEM AND OTHER ANALOGOUS 
DOCUMENTS PRESERVED IN THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE, HENRY VIH, 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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Volume III. Prepared under the superintendence of the Deputy Keeper of the Records, 
issued by authority of Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. (London: H, M. Stationery Office. 1955. Pp. vii, 844. £5 5s.) The third and 
final volume of the Calendars for Henry VIP's reign contains the usual abundance of 
data about places and persons, many of whom flourished before as well as after 1485. 
The facts recorded at the inquests post mortem will enable the genealogist to work 
out kinships and pedigrees, the economic geographer to map out manors, tenements, 
and villages, and the demographer to compile vital statistics. For the economist, there 
are prices, values, and the accumulation of property, real and personal, by esquires and 
gentlemen as well as knights and peers. Wills given in full or in part provide evidence 
of religious and social practices, and the legal historian will find much about tenures, 
inheritance, and trusts. The political historian may ponder the number of deaths re- 
sulting from Henry VII’s attainders for treason, and he may trace the disposition of 
the forfeited lands which often went to the king’s bureaucrats and partisans. The 
moral of this tome is to confirm, once again, the indivisibility of history and the 
ubiquity of historical evidence. English historians are grateful to the Deputy Keeper 
and his staff for preparing so much material, in print, for their craft. But one tool, the 
General Index, might be better. More topical headings of current interest, e.g., At- 
tainder, Charity, Courts, Crown, Forfeiture, the Mass, Parliament, Treason, Uses, 
would exhibit the range and diversity of the Calendar’s contents. They would also 
obviate the scholar’s searches page by page and so increase still further his gratitude. 
WiLniam H. DunuaM, Jr., Yale University 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE SECRETARIES OF STATE AND THEIR MO- 
NOPOLY OF LICENSED NEWS, 1660-1688. By Peter Fraser. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1956, Pp. xi, 177. $3.75.) During the Restoration period in Eng- 
land the conviction that, as a policy of state, control over opinion was essential to the 
maintenance of social order went through a declining phase. One aspect of this policy 
during that time and the evidences of its breakdown before 1688 are analyzed by Fraser. 
Since the state had to discriminate between news that could safely be released to the 
public and secret intelligence, Secretarial monopoly of all news, whether in print or in 
manuscript, was accepted as natural, even though, with the growth of coffee houses 
and unlicensed newsmongers, it was becoming impossible to enforce. From Fraser’s 
last chapter one may conclude that by 1688 freedom of the press was being transformed 
from a Miltonian ideal to a practical expedient. The earlier chapters describe the vari- 
ous functions of the Secretaries of State and their network of communications, domestic 
and foreign. The author then demonstrates that English reverses in the second and 
third Dutch wars were not due to faulty intelligence. He has based his findings 
throughout on the most diligent research, In two respects Fraser might have improved 
his book, A more thorough grounding in earlier seventeenth-century incipient English 
journalism, based on the introduction to Commons Debates for 1629 by Notestein and 
Relf and works other than those of the unreliable J. G. Muddiman, would have served 
him well. For the period with which he is actually concerned his knowledge is ample, 
but his writing would have benefited from more of the painful thinking and revising 
which usually accompany the emergence of a good style. Students of Restoration 
methods of government and news dissemination, however, should be grateful for Mr. 
Fraser’s study of an insufficiently explored field. 

Witson H. Coates, University of Rochester 


THE FIRST COPYRIGHT STATUTE: AN ESSAY ON AN ACT FOR THE. EN- 
COURAGEMENT OF LEARNING, 1710. By Harry Ransom. (Austin: University 
of Texas Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 145. $3.75.) Professor Ransom has written a useful and 
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interesting book, in which he traces the “major influences on literary property in Eng- 
land before 1710,” and gives a clear, well-written account of the confusion of regula- 
tion, legislation, and judicial decision which preceded the first copyright statute. Not 
until the seventeenth century, he shows, did men begin to “separate the points of jus- 
tice in property right from points of policy in press control,” Not until the eighteenth 
century did an author legally achieve status as the “source of rights in copy.” Much of 
this material has been covered before, most recently in Siebert's book, Freedom of the 
Press in England, 1476-1776. Ransom’s focus is different, however, and he contributes 
at least three new points. He shows that the law of 1710 was passed rapidly, contrary 
to previous opinion, He rejects the idea that Jonathan Swift assisted in drafting the 
bill; and he refutes Birrell's contention that the law was a “perfidious measure,” un- 
dermining the possible evolution of an author's perpetual copyright. “The real obstacle 
to common-law development of copyright,” maintains Dr. Ransom, “was not the 
statute but the bookseller's single-minded pursuit of trade objectives.” He makes his 
case effectively and succinctly, with a wise use of the available material. This book 
will be of interest and value to students of English literature, law, and history. The 
list of references contains useful bibliographical material, though it would have been 
helpful to include a summary of the critical comments on sources found in the foot- 
notes. “The Short Calendar of English Literary Property, 1476-1710” is convenient. 
The historian will, perhaps, regret that Ransom has not placed the history of press 
regulation more clearly in relation to the history of other economic regulation and the 
rise of free trade. Were the problems of the press and of the Stationers Company 
unique or were they yet another evidence of the breakdown of economic regulation 
characteristic of the later Tudor period and of the attack on companies and special 
interests characteristic of the Stuarts? Ransom suggests these issues but does not re- 
solve them. He is, however, writing an “Essay” and a brief one. He promises us 
further studies and a history of copyright law, in which, one hopes, he may allow 
himself a broader canvas. 
ELIZABETH R. Foster, Ursinus College 


AN ENQUIRY INTO THE BEHAVIOR OF THE QUEEN’S LAST MINISTRY. By 
Jonathan Swift. Edited by Irvin Ehrenpreis. [Indiana University Publications Humani- 
ties Series No. 36.] (Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1956. Pp. xliii, 109. $3.50.) 
When an author asserts that he has written with the “utmost impartiality” one antici- 
pates quite the opposite, yet the Enquiry is in truth one of Swifts most penetrating 
and objective political tracts. Although in it he does justify Tory policies, he is pri- 
marily concerned with examining the failure of the Oxford-Bolingbroke ministry with 
which he was so closely associated. The Enquiry illustrates Swift’s power of political 
analysis at its best; he seems to grasp the function of the two-party system, the nature 
of ministerial leadership, and the influence of the crown. Few of his tracts are of more 
value to the historian. The Enquiry can be found in editions of Swifts collected writ- 
ings—its most recent appearance is in Volume VIII of the Prose Works of Jonathan 
Swift (Oxford, 1953), edited by Irvin Ehrenpreis with Herbert Davis. The contribu- 
tions of the present volume, however, are several: it contains an informative introduc- 
tion discussing other pamphlets on the Tory ministry of 1710-14, it is based on a 
careful collation of texts, and, probably most valuable of all, it is the only edition with 
full notes and an adequate index. Certainly the historian will find it by far the most 
convenient and useful edition. 

Francis Gopwin James, Tulane University 


BEATRICE WEBB’S DIARIES 1924-1932. Edited and with an Introduction by Mar- 
garet Cole. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1956. Pp. xxv, 327, plates. 
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$6.00.) This new volume of Beatrice Webb’s Diaries should be welcomed by historians 
as well as by general readers interested in the personal impressions of a remarkable 
woman. Here is an inside story, too, of the first British Labor government when Sidney 
Webb was President of the Board of Trade and Beatrice acted as political hostess and 
party adviser. Mrs. Webb vividly describes the General Strike, the prolonged miners’ 
strike, the gathering depression, and the second Labor government (1929-31) when 
Sidney Webb served as Secretary of State for the Colonies. She never quite understood 
the enigmatic Ramsey MacDonald whom she thought a “magnificent substitute for 
a leader.” The Webbs were unique. Their Partnership, as has few others, epitomizes 
the marriage of the scholar and the dedicated public servant. Never above hack re- 
search, in fact reveling in it, they always arrived at questions of larger economic and 
political problems. Fundamental to their Fabian philosophy was the belief that the 
scientific method could be applied to the human relationship. Amazing is the fact that 
they accomplish much of what, early in their lives, they set out to do. Luck as well as 
ability and persistence served them. Even in their late seventies, they continued to 
write, starting new projects such as their full-dress study of Russia. One should not 
expect a well-rounded picture of England in the 1920’s from this journal, but valuable 
to the historian are the penetrating and analytical portraits, drawn with detached 
acidity, of a parade of leaders—MacDonald, Snowden, Henderson, Cook, Lloyd 
George, Laski, the Wolffs, and especially Shaw. Beatrice Webb did not think of her- 
self as an intellectual but as a person of “general capacity” applying herself to certain 
problems of the intellect. Because of her application, the working man of Great Britain 
has more security today and the study of social science has been advanced, With Mrs. 
Cole’s editing and helpful introduction, we are now permitted a privileged insight into 
a full and useful life. 
CaroL L. Suarer, Bethesda, Maryland 
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Pp. vii, 120. $6.00.) Historians of Yankee whalers or of New Zealand will value this 
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FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop* 


GENEVA AND THE COMING OF THE WARS OF RELIGION IN FRANCE, 1555- 
1563. By Robert M. Kingdon. [Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance, XXII.] (Ge 
neva: Librairie E. Droz. 1956. Pp. 163. Fr.S. 22.) It is estimated that by 1562 the 
French Huguenots had some 2,150 churches, with 3,000,000 souls out of a total popu- 
lation of 20,000,000. Kingdon’s book attempts to find answers to at least two questions. 
First, why should the French church and in part the court consider the growth of this 
minority so subversive as to follow persecution with war? The answer given, that the 
church polity of Calvin endangered the structure of the French church and would 
lead to “democratic” decentralization of the state, is not a new answer. It does, how- 
ever, receive new and interesting illustration, for it is put in the setting of conditions 
that give rise to the second question, how did the Huguenots become so large and so 
very important a body. How could this have come about as early as 1562? This is the 
question of questions in Professor Kingdon’s book. The first question is really only 
a corollary of it, and documentation giving answers to it is sparse compared with that 
given to answers for the second question. It is somewhat astonishing that until now 
there has been found no satisfactory clue to the puzzle of how this Huguenot minority 
had become so large by 1562. The growth of the Huguenot party has largely been 
taken for granted, but Kingdon has opened a vein which makes his book a contribu- 
tion to knowledge. He accounts for the size of the minority by the fact that since 1555 
the Geneva Company of Pastors conducted a missionary campaign in France, which 
came to its peak in 1562. A case study is made of eighty-eight missionary pastors sent 
to France; there were, of course, very many more. While these eighty-eight are often 
lost sight of in the complexity of events, much illustrative material for the story comes 
from an examination of archival sources concerning them, particularly their class 
origins (noble or possibly noble, ten; bourgeois or possibly so, twenty-four; artisans, 
four; peasant, none; unknown, forty-six), place of origin, former occupation, and 
year and place of dispatch. The most important character in the book is John Calvin, 
whether in the spotlight or behind the scenes. The author writes well; but my Prot- 
estant soul is shocked when Mary Tudor is called Bloody Mary (p. 89). 

Quirinus Breen, University of Oregon 


UN AGITATEUR AU XVII’ SIÈCLE: LE CARDINAL DE RETZ. By Pierre-Georges 
Lorris. (Paris: Albin Michel. 1956. Pp. 411. Fr. 980.) No distinguished personage of 
seventeenth-century France displayed more bizarre contrasts of character than Jean 
Francois Paul de Gondi, cardinal de Retz. As a savant, theologian, moralist, and ser- 
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monizer, he has been compared to Bossuet. Bountiful to the point of folly, idolized by 
the poor, and beloved by his friends, he seemed to many to be a worthy prince of the 
church. But he is best remembered as the prime intriguer of the Fronde, one of the 
last of those great noblemen in France who retained the feudal concept that treason 
was a legitimate pastime of his class. The duplicity, inconstancy, and unscrupulousness 
of his political machinations, the vanity to which he was willing to sacrifice crown 
and country, his lack of equilibrium or sincerity, his vindictiveness, and his cynicism 
would seem unbelievable, even in the light of that period, were they not indifferently 
confessed in his own memoirs, A devious courtier, he was by turns a caustic, bitter, 
witty, or mocking commentator on the weaknesses of those courted and others; he was 
seldom kind, even to himself. His importance in the Fronde and his genius in letters 
perhaps justifies the large bibliography that has grown up around his name. Unfor- 
tunately, the biography of Lorris makes no substantial contribution. Heavily inter- 
larded with quotations from the Memoirs of de Retz, this work at times gives the 
reader the impression that he is consulting a source book with editorial comments. 
As such, it is not a satisfactory substitute for the Memoirs, for too much of de Retz is 
left out. Nor is it satisfactory as a secondary narrative, for too much of de Retz is let 
in and too much of the author is left out. The curious who wish to recapture the color 
of the Fronde will do well to return to the Memoirs, perhaps the English edition in 
Everyman’s Library. As a critical and readable secondary study, Lorris’ work is in- 
ferior to the more condensed biography of de Retz by Louis Batiffol. 
James Epwarp Kine, University of North Carolina 


UN SIECLE D’HISTOIRE DE FRANCE PAR L’ESTAMPE, 1770-1871: COLLEC- 
TION DE VINCK, INVENTAIRE ANALYTIQUE. Tome VII, LA REVOLUTION 
DE 1848 ET LA DEUXIEME REPUBLIQUE. By Nicole Villa, Bibliothécaire au 
Cabinet des Estampes, Denise Dommel, and Jacques Thirion. (Paris: Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 1955. Pp. xvii, 805.) In 1850, Baron Eugene de Vinck, a young Belgian 
diplomat with an interest in French history, began collecting pictures, cartoons, posters, 
public proclamations, leaflets, sheet music, and other similar iconographic sources of 
the history of France. His novel undertaking occupied him throughout his life and 
was continued by his son Carl; it resulted in the assembling of many thousands of 
items on the history of France between 1770 and 1871. The younger De Vinck (who 
died in 1931) presented the collection to the Cabinet des Estampes of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. The Cabinet des Estampes undertook the formidable task of cataloguing 
the huge collection and before the outbreak of war in 1939 had published five volumes 
of inventories covering the materials on the period 1770-1830. The volume on the 
Revolution of 1830 and the July Monarchy was scheduled for next appearance, but 
interest aroused in the centenary of the Revolution of 1848 inspired the decision to 
give priority to the present volume, on the Revolution of 1848 and the Second Re- 
public. First glance at the volume’s title and its 800 large pages listing 2,668 items 
suggests comparison with the Manhattan telephone directory, but closer examination 
reveals it to be a fascinating volume. Each item is fully identified—pictures are de- 
scribed, proclamations quoted, leaflets summarized; dates, publishers, dimensions, type 
of reproduction are all recorded. Anyone who has seen a French historical exhibition, 
such as that at the Bibliothéque Nationale on the centenary of 1848, will have little 
difficulty in visualizing the items and sensing their power to bring renewed life to the 
events of 1848-1851. And to anyone doing research in this period, perusal of the in- 
ventory can scarcely fail to inspire the conclusion that few works on the Revolution of 
1848 or the Second Republic can be completed without utilization of the De Vinck 
collection. 

Davin H. Pinkney, University of Missouri 
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THE FOUNDING OF THE FRENCH SOCIALIST PARTY (1893-1905). By Aaron 
Noland. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 233. $4.00.) In April 
1905, after several decades of internecine strife, contested leadership, and abortive 
efforts at unification, the divergent factions in French socialism finally came together 
to form the modern French Socialist party. The record of events leading to the unifica- 
tion congress of 1905 is traced with accurate and painstaking detail in this carefully 
documented monograph. Close attention is devoted to such phases as the repression 
and gradual recovery of the Socialist movement after the fall of the Commune, the 
rapprochement among the Socialist parliamentary representatives during the years 
1893-1898, the impact of the Dreyfus Affair which initially split and then drew the 
Socialists more closely together, the divisive effect of the Millerand Case and the issue 
of ministerialism that it raised, and the influence of the Second International both in 
promoting unity and in determining the nature of the party. The roles played by 
Guesde and Jaurés, by Brousse, Allemane, Vaillant, and other figures are examined 
with discernment. A postscript notes that the unity achieved remained superficial and 
that many issues of party theory and practice remained unresolved, How unstable that 
unity really was did not become fully apparent until 1920, when the pre-1914 conflict 
between reformism and revolution emerged with dramatic effect to produce a new 
and deeper schism. This is a clear and cogent narrative, unraveling the tangled skein 
of pre-1914 French socialism. Although it does not materially alter the picture of these 
years to be obtained from such standard French works as those of Paul Louis, Marcel 
Prélot, Georges Weill, Alexandre Zévaés, and others, it is certainly the most compre- 
hensive account of these events in English. It has been written directly from the press, 
pamphlets, and other sources of the period, including unpublished materials from the 
Jules Guesde archives at Amsterdam. 

Jor, Cotton, Duke University 
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Mus. Ecror, La boulangerie parisienne sous le Second Empire. Actualité de l'histoire, Jan., 1956. 

C. F. Laveau. Les communards dans les prisons charentaires, Ibid. 

Rocer Durraisse. Le libéralisme social d'un maître de forges alsacien, Actualité de l'histoire, 
Apr., 1956. 

C. F. Laveau. A. Dreyfus à Saint Martin de Ré. Ibid. 

ADRIEN DANSETTE. Armand Falliéres. Historia, no. 111. 

Jonn Roperts. Clemenceau. History Today, Sept, 1956. 

Jean VipaLENC. Quelques remarques sur les rapports entre officiers ‘et soldats dans l'armée 
française de la Révolution 4 1914. Rev. internat. d'hist, milit., no. 16, 1955. 

Marceau Prverr. Juin °36 et les défaillances du mouvement ouvrier. Rev. soc., June, 1956. 

ETIENNE Werii-Raynat. Les obstacles économique à Vexpérience Léon Blum. Ibid. 

Ext Scuwarrz. Monetary Experience of France, 1919 to 1939. World Affairs, Apr., 1956. 

H. Micuex. Sur Pétain et Vichy, Rev. d’hist. deuxième guerre mond., July, 1956. 

H. Punir Spratt. Le Musée de la Marine, Paris. Am. Neptune, Apr., 1956. 

ADMIRAL LEMONNIER. Notre marine. Rev. deux mondes, Sept. 1, 1956. 

PauL Leviniior. Le bilan d'un colloque international. Annales: éc., soc., civil., Jan.—Mar., 1956. 

Jean Nérf. Colloque international: le fer A travers les Ages. Rev. d'hist, éc. et soc., no. 1, 1956. 

Mapeceine Lenor, Les bibliothèques, les dépôts d’archives et les musées militaires en France, 
Rev. internat. d'hist. milit., no. 16, 1955. 

R. ViLLaTE. Roosevelt contre De Gaulle. Rev. d'hist, deuxième guerre mond., July, 1956. 

Louis KoeLTz. Les Mémoires du Général de Gaulle. Rev. de Paris, July, 1956. 

J. Gopar. L’aide américaine à la France. Rev. de sc. financière, July-Sept., 1956. 

Lucien Fever, L'histoire, c'est la paix? Annales: éc., soc., civil., Jan.—Mar., 1956. 

Tables des anntes 1910-50. Rev. du Nord, no. 1, 1955. 


DOCUMENTS 


GiLBErRT CminarD, L'apothéose de Benjamin Franklin. Inst. fr. de Washington, 1955. 
GEorcEs Bourcin. Deux hommes de 1848 (Letters of Bugeaud and Flocon). Rev. polit, et parl., 
May, 1956. 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
C. J. Bishkot 


BARTOLOMÉ DE LAS CASAS, 1474-1566: BIBLIOGRAFIA CRÍTICA Y CUERPO 
DE MATERIALES PARA EL ESTUDIO DE SU VIDA, ESCRITOS, ACTUACIÓN 
Y POLÉMICAS QUE SUSCITARON DURANTE CUATRO SIGLOS. By Lewis 
Hanke, University of Texas, and Manuel Giménez Fernández, University of Seville. 
(Santiago de Chile: Fondo Histórico y Bibliográfico José Torribio Medina. 1954. Pp. 
xxxi, 394.) As the title suggests, this is a bibliography of all the known writings of Las 
Casas, published or in manuscript. Woven in chronologically with the successive edi- 
tions and reprintings of the great Dominican’s works is a list of commentaries upon 
them and their author’s career by other writers extending from the sixteenth century 
to 1953. On the basis of the number of commentaries, the interest displayed in Las 
Casas may be described as great in the sixteenth century, when it was usually a matter 
of Spaniards agreeing or disagreeing with him; less in the seventeenth, when foreign- 
ers, for their own purposes, took over the task of evaluating the writings; smallest in 
the eighteenth, for which the compilers have been able to discover only eighteen items; 
somewhat larger in the nineteenth, with the revival of interest in the discovery and 
conquistador period; and bordering on great again for the first half of the twentieth. 
Each bibliographical item is accompanied by a brief summary of its contents and a note 
telling where at least one copy may be found. In dealing with the commentators, 
Hanke and Giménez Fernández generally refrain from offering their own judgments 
as to accuracy and value, yet here and there, by the choice of words employed in sum- 
marizing contents, they seem to express some reaction. Professor Hanke, who con- 
tributes the introduction, warns that at present no bibliography of Las Casas can be 
complete and predicts that the Archivo General de Indias, at Seville, will still yield 
fresh documentary information. Hanke’s introduction begins with a survey of the re- 
actions to Las Casas’ writings in the Spanish- and English-speaking worlds over four 
centuries, expecially with regard to the friar’s well-known part in creating the “black 
legend” of Spanish cruelty. It concludes with a brief summary of the author’s own 
studies of the subject and remarks concerning the historical treatment Las Casas has 
received in Cuba, where in 1514 he Jaunched his lifelong crusade for the betterment of 


Indian conditions. 
ChuarLes E, NoweLL, University of Illinois 


ARTICLES 


Cu.-M. pe WrrrE. Les bulles pontificales et l’expansion portugaise au xv" siècle (suite). Rev. 
d'hist. ecclés., nos. 2-3, 1956. 

Frazão DÉ VasconceLos. Diogo Gomes, caravelista do Infante e descobridor da ilha de Sant'lago 
de Cabo Verde. Bol. Geral do Ultramar, Apr., 1956. 

D. Arves Souro. Sobre uma carta de doação da Princesa-Infanta Santa Joana ao mosteiro de 
Jesus de Aveiro, em 1479. Arquivo do Distrito de Aveiro, July-Sept., 1955. 

Icnacto AROCENA. Un caso excepcional en el panorama social de Guipúzcoa: el senorío de Mur- 
guía, Bol. R. Soc. Vascongada de Amigos del País, nos. 3-4, 1955. 

Marías Martinez Burcos. La iglesia de San Nicolás en Burgos. Bol. R. Acad. Hist., Apr.June, 
1956. 

J. M. Reconno. Iñigo de Loyola en la fortaleza mayor de Santiago. Principe de Viana, no. 1, 1956. 

Juan Rect. Felipe II y el banderolismo catalán. Hispania, Oct—Dec., 1955. 

J. O. Crosny. Quevedo, Lope, and the Royal Wedding of 1615. Mod. Lang. Quar., June, 1956. 

A, Domíncuez Ortiz. El proceso inquisitorial de Juan Núñez Saravia, banquero de Felipe IV. 
Hispania, Oct-Dec., 1955. 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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CarLos DE AzEveDo. The Churches of Goa. Jour. Soc. of Architectural Historians, Oct., 1956 
[Portuguese Empire Issue]. 

J. B. Bury. Late Baroque and Rococo in North Portugal. Ibid. 

MicuagL Huco-Brunr. The Jesuit Seminary and Church of St. Joseph, Macao. Ibid. 

Peoro Vorres Bou. El IX Duque de Alba y la conferencia de Gertruydenberg (1710) (concl.). 
Bol. R. Acad. Hist., Apr—June, 1956. 

Mania E, Berro. Elizabetta Farnese e la Principessa Orsini. Hispania, Oct.—Dec., 1955. 

C. Pérez Busramanre. El reinado de Fernando VI en el reformismo español del siglo xvni. 
Altamira, nos. 1-3, 1955. 

José Quero MoLares. El siglo xvx hispano. Rev. interamer. de bibliog., July-Sept., 1953. 

Francisco Lopos, La creación del Obispado de Santander. Altamira, nos. 1-3, 1955. 

FERNANDO BARREDA. El engrandecimiento de la Ciudad y el Real Consulado santanderino. Ibid. 

Jack BerTE-LANGEREAD. L'Espagne et le royaume d’Etrurie. Hispania, July-Sept., 1955. 

Luis FernAnpez. La fuga del General Renovales. Bol, R. Soc. Vascongada de Amigos del País, 
NOS. 3-4, 1955. 

F. Ferrema Neves. O distrito de Aveiro há cem anos. Três relatórios [1854]. Arquivo do 
Distrito de Aveiro, July-Sept., 1955. 

A. Ronrícuez MoÑiNo. Los manuscritos españoles del bibliopirata Libri. Bol. R. Acad. Hist., 
Apr.-June, 1956. 

J. Presron Moore. Gibraltar: Resurgence of an Old Issue. Southwestern Social Sci. Quar., Sept., 
1956. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Feprrico BALAGUER. Breve nota biobibliográfica sobre Ricardo del Arco. Argensola, no. 1, 1956. 
M. BurrweL. La preparación bibliográfica y documental de los escritos de Del Arco. Argensola, 
no. 1, 1956, 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
William C. Kinsey! 


MUNTHEER EN MUNTMEESTER: EEN STUDIE OVER HET BERGHSE MUNT- 
PRIVILEGE IN DE TWEEDE HELFT DER ZESTIENDE EEUW [English sum- 
mary]. By F. B. M. Tangelder. [GELRE. Vereeniging tot beoefening van Geldersche 
Geschiedenis, Oudheidkunde en Recht.] (Arnhem: S. Gouda Quint-D. Brouwer en 
Zoon. 1955. Pp. xvii, 344.) This book tells the story of the seignorial mints of the 
counts van den Bergh in the second half of the sixteenth century. These mints were 
located in Gelderland: one at ’s Heerenberg on the border of Cleves and the Holy 
Roman Empire and the other at Hedel, a village across the Meuse from ’s Hertogen- 
bosch. It is true that they were moved around as a result of political and military 
events, but their peregrinations are of no great historical importance. The seignorial 
mints created a problem because they failed to maintain the standards set by either 
the Empire or the government of the Low Countries. In order to keep going, they 
issued what was, in fact, counterfeit and light coin. Since bad money drives out the 
good, this fraud led inevitably to monetary disturbances. A favorite practice was to 
imitate existing types so closely that the public was easily deceived. In general, ordi- 
nances banning the coins issued by the seignorial mints were of no avail. From 1560 
to 1585, the troubled state of the Low Countries and the impotence of the Empire 
made it possible for the counts van den Bergh to operate without serious interference. 
After 1585, however, the Dutch Republic felt strong enough to proceed against the 
merchants who supplied the seignorial mints with bullion and to arrest the mint offi- 
cials for counterfeiting (the counts themselves were beyond reach). This action proved 
successful, As the seignorial mints were located in out-of-the-way places, they ceased 
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to attract bullion when illegal profits could no longer be made. Moreover, in the Dutch 
Republic, the mint privileges of the nobility found no defenders and fell quickly into 
disuse. The author gives interesting information but makes little effort to rise above 
the level of local history. He has had the praiseworthy idea of giving summaries in 
French and English at the end of his book. 

RayMonp DE Roover, Boston College 


ARTICLES 


G. W. A. Pankuysen. Uit dé geschiedenis van Limburgs Provinciaal Bestuur. Maasgouw, LXIX, 
RO. 4, 1955. 

W. VerxapE. Kanttekeningen bij een dissertatie (Ruitenbeek's “Onstaan van de Partij van de 
Arbeid”). Gemenebest, Sept., 1955. 

R. L. Coxtz, Constantijn Huygens and the rationalist revolution. Tijd. Ned. Taal- en Letterkunde, 
LXXIII, no. 3, 1955. 

M. H. J. Verzans. Aspecten van het Wilhelmus, Gids, Apr., 1956. 

A, P. van Scuitrcaarpe. Het nieuw-archief van het huis Bergh en een registratuurstelsel van 
1842. Ned. Archievenblad, no. 4, 1956. 

W. F. Jense. De Protestanse kerk voor Hollandia en omgeving, Nederlands Nieuw-Guinea, 
Mar., 1956. 

H, A. Enno van GeLDER. Het karakter van de opstand tegen Philips II. Bijd. voor Gesch. Ned., 
XI, no. 2, 1956. ' 

R. Hooykaas, The Zoogeography of Abraham van der Mijle. Arch. internat. d'hist. des sciences, 
Apr.June, 1956. 

F. J. Dusz. Alexander Baert van Oudenaerde en de Enkhuizen tapijten. Ons Amsterdam, 
Aug., 1956. 

W. J. M. Benscuop. Gerrit Jan Pijman, Agent van oorlog in den Franschen Tijd. Ons Leger, 
June-July, 1956. 

C. van DEN HoocENBAND. Beknopte geschiedenis van het Koninklijk Nederlands Indisch Leger. 
Ons Leger, July—Aug., 1956. 

E. BoELAERT. Les expéditions commerciales a Equateur. dead. roy. Sci. Col., Bull. des Séances, 
no. 2, 1956. 

G. BrauscH. Origines de la politique indigène belge en Afrique, 1879-1908. Rev. inst. de 
Sociologie (Solvay), no. 3, 1955. 

P. Lampert. Les conséquences économiques de la paix (1919). Rev. inst. de Sociologie (Solvay), 
no., 4, 1955: 

S. ScuoLL, Werkstakingen te Gent (1815-30). Gids op Maatsch. Gebied, July-Aug., 1956. 

K. Heeroma. De Groninger Taalatlas. Leuvense Bijdragen, XLV, nos. 1-2, 1955. 

W. Bruvez. De wisselkoersen te Antwerpen in het laatste kwart van de zestiende eeuw. Bijd. 
voor Gesch. Ned., XI, no. 2, 1956. 

Rocer Auserr. Mgr de Merode, ministre de la Guerre sous Pie IX, Rev. Gén. Belge, May-June, 


1956. 


DocuMENTS 


R. AuerT. Monseigneur Dupanloup et le Syllabus (suite). Rev. d’hist. ecclés, LI, nos. 2-3, 1956. 

L.-E. HaLxiN and F. LEMAIRE. Un procés d'anabaptistes à Limbourg en 1536. Acad. roy. Bel- 
gique, Bull, Com. roy. d'Hist., CXXI, no. 1, 1956. 

M. van Durme. Notes sur la correspondance de Granvelle conservée à Madrid. Ibid. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


Oscar ]. Falnes* 


SUOMEN HISTORIALLINEN BIBLIOGRAFIA. Finsk historisk bibliografi; Biblio- 
graphie historiaue finlandaise 1926-1950. Vol. I. Edited by J. Vallinkoski and Henrik 
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Schauman. (Helsinki. 1955. Pp. 709.) This bibliography covering a quarter century 
of Finnish historiography will be concluded in a second volume. It is intended as a 
continuation of Suomen Historiallinen Bibliografía 1901-1925 (Helsinki, 1940) by 
Aarno Maliniemi and Ella Kivikoski. 

O. J. F. 


SVENSK. HISTORISK BIBLIOGRAFI 1921-1935. Edited by Paul Sjögren. [Skrifter 
utgivna av Svenska Historiska Föreningen. V.] (Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells 
Boktryckeri AB. 1956. Pp. 685.) Based upon the annual issues of Svensk historisk 
bibliografi, currently edited by Percy Elfstrand, this volume includes some items missed 
in the annual lists and drops others, in particular the references to reviews in the daily 
press. For good practical reasons it does not cover government publications and the pro- 

. fessional historical journals. Sjógren's volume, in a very useful way, will complement 
S. E. Bring’s extended compilation on the sources and bibliography of Swedish history 
which was published in the concluding volume (XV, 1945) of the major cooperative 
work, Sveriges historia ull vára dagar. 

O. J. F. 


A HISTORY OF SWEDEN. By Ingvar Andersson, Translated from the Swedish by 
Carolyn Hannay. (New York: Frederick A, Praeger. 1956. Pp. xxvi, 461. $7.50.) This 
translation of a Swedish history performs a notable service. Dr. Andersson’s work re- 
places the out-of-date volumes of Hallendorf and Schúck and Palmstierna, and its 
graceful prose, retained in the excellent translation, increases its value to the lay 
reader, for whom it was written. The introduction by Michael Roberts, a South 
African writer on Gustaf Adolf, acquaints the English reader with some aspects of 
Swedish history, especially the importance of this small country. Royal Archivist 
Ingvar Andersson clearly underlines his country’s international position in several 
periods, including Sweden’s role in Baltic medieval trade and her greatness in the seven- 
teenth century. His biography of Erik XIV and research on the sixteenth century are 
evident in his narrative on Gustaf Vasa and his sons and Sweden’s involvement in 
the Thirty Years’ War. The emergence of new classes and the formation of a Swedish 
administrative system made Sweden’s “Storhetstiden” from 1654 to 1718 possible, and, 
in combination with domestic resources, were responsible for this brief era of glory. 
The survey of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is devoted to internal develop- 
ments: political reforms, shifts in class structure, industrialization, and the liberal and 
Social Democratic struggles for social and political alterations. It was an epoch of 
change which transformed Sweden into a middle-oftheroad socialist state. The 
twentieth-century section also deals more with economic and political changes than 
with external policy; in bringing his survey to a close in 1950, Andersson has given 
the reader a reasoned and unprejudiced account of the problems of war, depression, 
and reform which have confronted Sweden in this century. Complaint could be made 
about the episodic nature of the first seven chapters, or about the absence of a good 
bibliography (which is not excused by reference to Samuel Bring’s volume of 1936), 
or about an inadequate index. There might also be more on social and cultural his- 
tory. But these criticisms should not’ hide the sound scholarship and over-all merit of 
Dr. Andersson's History of Sweden. 

Raymonp E. Linneren, Occidental College 


Börze Hanssen. Forutsattningarna för en historisk sociologi. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 1956. 

Nutida svensk historisk vetenskap inför rysk publik [translated by Sven Åstrand from Voprosy 
Istorii, 1955, pp. 179-84]. Ibid. 

Eric Anruont. Korstágstiden och dens innebord. Hist. Tids. för Finl., no. 3, 1955. 
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Id. Drottning Margaretas fralserafst i Finland. Hist" Tids. för Finl., no. 1, 1955. 

Ruru Exuis. In the Hanseatic Days. Norseman, no. 4, 1956. 

GOTTFRID CARLSSON, Ett nytt svenskt bergverk under Erik av Pommern [Náveberg]. Hist. Tids. 
(Sw.), no. 2, 1956. 

OLor Musrexin. Ett brev rörande Yrjö Koskinens forskningar i klubbekrigets historia. Hist. 
Tids. för Finl., no. 4, 1955. 

BerriL BoérHrus. [Review article on Arnold Soom, Der Herrenhof in Estland im 17. Jahrhundert 
(Lund, 1954, pp. 412, kr. 25).] Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 1956. 

Sune DaLcAro, Salpetertolden af 1638-39 og den private spekulationshandel bag den [English 
summary]. Hist. Tids. (Dan.), XI, vol. IV, no. 3, 1954. 

HoLcErR Hye noir. Om originalmanuskriptet til Leonora Christinas franske selvbiografi [German 
summary]. Ibid. 

J. Botsen-Scumipr. Tordenskjolds død. Hist. Tids. (Dan.), XI, vol. IV, no. 4, 1955. 

Lennart THANNER, De franska gratifikationerna före Tronskiftet 1720. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 
1956. 

ERKKI LEHTINEN. Vieras virkakieli ja suomalaiset talonpojat n. 1650-1735 [German summary: 
Die fremde Amtssprache und die finnischen Bauern von etwa 1650-1735]. Historial. Ark., 
vol. 55, 1955. 

Torvo J. PaLoposkI. Savonlinnan ja Kyminkartanon läänin talonpoikien valtiopäiväedustus vapau- 
denajalla [Gezman summary: Die Reichsvertretung der Bauern des Läns Savonlinna und 
Kyminkartano in der Freiheitszeit]. Ibid. 

HoLcEr HyeLnoLT. Om opfattelsen i det 18. århundrede af Slesvigs statsretslige stilling. Hist. 
Tids. (Dan.), XI, vol. IV, no. 5, 1956. 

TROELS G. JórGENSEN. Christian Colbjørnsens afgang fra Kancelliet i 1804 [German summary]. 
Hist. Tids. (Dan.), XI, vol. IV, no. 3, 1954. 

ARNE Srane. [Review article on Wilhelm Odelberg, Viceamiral Carl Olof Cronstedt. Levnadsteck- 
ning och tidsskildring (Stockholm, 1954, pp. 582, kr. 39).] Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 1956. 

TorvaLp Hözer. Carl XIV Johan och julirevolutionen. Sv. Tids., no. 5, 1956. 

Otor Musreuin. J. V. Snellman som recensent av historisk literatur. Hist. Tids. för Finl., no. 4, 
1955. 3 

Id. En episod ur Runebergsforskningens tidigare historia. Nord. Tids., no. 1, 1956. 

ALFRED JAKOBSEN. [Letters from] Carl Säves Reise i Norge sommeren 1853. Nord. Tids., no. 1, 
1956. 

Eruinc Lapewic PETERSEN. Martsministeriets fredsbasisforhandlinger [English summary]. Hist. 
Tids. (Dan.), XI, vol. IV, no. 5, 1956. 

Eeverr Larne. Neljännesvuosisata maamme kaivostcimintaa 1885-1910 [German summary: Ein 
Vierteljahrhundert Bergwesen in Finnland]. Historial. Ark., vol. 55, 1955. 

Junany SAARINEN. Rosenlew-yhtymän purjelaivanvarustuksesta 1857-1891 [German summary: 
Über die Segelschiffsreederei des Rosenlew-Konzerns in Pori in den Jahren 1857-1891]. Ibid. 

W. GLYN. The End of a System [antecedents of Danish democracy]. Norseman, no. 4, 1954. 

F. C. KALUND-JØRGENSEN. Grundlovens skoleparagraf, dens tilblivelse og dens skolehistoriske 
placering [English summary]. Hist. Tids. (Dan.), XI, vol. IV, no. 4, 1955. 

Tuomas Orro AcHeLIs. Den danske undervisning i Slesvig-Holstens højere skoler i den preussiske 
tid 1864-1921 [German summary]. Hist. Tids. (Dan.), XI, vol. IV, 1955. 

Nis ELVANDER. Rudolf Kjellén och nationalsocialismen. Statsvet. Tids., no. 1, 1956. 

Davi PmiLip. What Norway Is Doing for Her Old People [survey of legislation]. Norseman, 
no. 4, 1956. 

Harry Ferr. En forgrunnsskikkelse i Oslo under første verdenskrig [Alexander Hoyos]. Samti- 
den, no. 6, 1956. 

Sverre HARTMAN. Quislings konferanse med den tyske Overkommando 3. April 1940 i Køben- 
havn. Samtiden, no. 5, 1956. 

C. O. BpcciLD-ANDERSEN and Sven HENNINGSEN. [Review articles on Jørgen Hestrup, Kontakt 
med England 1940-43 (Copenhagen, 1954, pp. 326).] Hist. Tids. (Dan.), XI, vol. IV, no. 4, 
1955. 

A. J. Fiscner, Encounter with Norwegian Lapps. Contemp. Rev., Sept., 1956. 

Den internationale økonomiske situation: Udviklingen i Finland 1950-56. Økonomi og Pol., 
no. I, 1956. 
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Car. A. R. Curisrensen. Norge i 1955. Nord. Tids., no. 1, 1956. 
G, L. Iceland: Reluctant Ally. World Today, Aug., 1956. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


Ernst Posner! 


VOM DEUTSCHEN VOLK ZUM DEUTSCHEN STAAT: EINE GESCHICHTE 
DES DEUTSCHEN NATIONALBEWUSSTSEINS. By Paul Joachimsen, Edited by 
Joachim Leuschner. (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1956. Pp. 136. DM 3.60.) 
The distinguished Munick historian, Paul Joachimsen, who died in 1930, wrote this 
book in 1916; Joachim Leuschner, editor of this third edition, has added several chap- 
ters. Joachimsen is a nationalist historian, not in the narrow sense of Prussian histori- 
ography, but he is one who hopes for “a national consciousness that threatens no one” 
and “is grounded in pride of national dignity and submissiveness to God.” His beau- 
tifully condensed, extremely well-written little book traces in short brilliant strokes the 
entire history of German national consciousness. The theme is the persistent split be- 
tween Volk and Staat. For Joachimsen, the people (Volk) is something natural, grow- 
ing, remaining essentially the same; the nation is something that is consciously 
fashioned (ein Volk ist, eine Nation wird), There is ample evidence here to show that 
the outstanding fact of German history is a dichotomy of ideas and development that 
has never been resolved, an unending struggle for a working compromise between 
uniformity and disruption. At no time in German history has there been one central 
power strong enough to crush the centrifugal tendencies of its component parts. It is 
a tragic story of cleavage—centralism vs. particularism, theocratical world monarchy 
vs, national unity, Protestar.tism vs. Catholicism, Austria vs. Prussia, etc. There are some 
questionable conclusions: the German “personality” was “democratized” in Hanseatic 
times (p. 25), and the Lutheran Reformation shows that the Germans, more than 
any other people, are inclined to regard all the problems of life as questions of an inner 
faith (p. 29). In his added chapter, editor Leuschner accurately describes Hitlerism as 
“the last step from nationality to bestiality.” Fellow historians throughout the world 
will greet this sentence wizh a fervent amen: “Moreover, the gas chambers of Ausch- 
witz belong from that point on to our national heritage; without recognition, atone- 
ment, and surmounting of this national shame there can be no new dignity for our 
people” (p. 125). 

Louis L. Snyper, City College of New York 


GEORG SPALATIN, 1484-1545: EIN LEBEN IN DER ZEIT DES HUMANISMUS 
UND DER REFORMATION. By Irmgard Höss. (Weimar: Hermann Böhlau. 1956. 
Pp. xvi, 467. DM 27.) Irmgard Höss, of the University of Jena, has filled one of the 
large gaps in Reformation research by publishing the first complete biography of 
Georg Spalatin based on all the available sources. The results of her arduous task of 
gathering the scattered materials are most gratifying. In a fascinating, spirited account 
she presents a chronological survey of familiar events associated with the beginnings 
of Lutheranism, but from a new perspective. Spalatin, almost an exact contemporary 
of Luther, began his career as a humanist of Mutian's Erfurt circle. In tracing Spalatin's 
experiences as a teacher, librarian, and historian to the time he entered the service of 
Elector Frederick the Wise of Saxony as a tutor of John Frederick, the author shows 
how humanist ideas and methods were given practical application. In recounting his 
various activities as Frede-ick’s privy councilor, confessor, and court chaplain, she 
demonstrates how Christian humanism pervaded the Saxon court and joined forces 
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with Luther's evangelical theology. In evaluating the great reliance which Frederick 
and his successors John and John Frederick placed on him, she clarifies his role in 
gaining ducal support for Luther and organizing Lutheranism as a territorial church, 
In dealing with the long and intimate friendship between Luther and Spalatin, she 
shows how the impulsive, creative professor of theology and the deliberate, diplomatic 
administrator influenced each other. The author establishes beyond a doubt that 
Spalatin played a decisive role not only in gaining political support for Lutheranism 
but in making important decisions which resulted in the consolidation of the move- 
ment. The book contains excellent illustrations, a complete bibliography of sources and 
secondary works, and a helpful index. 
Harotp J. Grimm, Indiana University 


DIE POLITIK DES KURFURSTEN KARL THEODOR VON DER PFALZ 
WAHREND DES OSTERREICHISCHEN ERBFOLGEKRIEGES (1742-1748). By 
Hermann Weber. [Bonner Historische Forschungen, Band 6.] (Bonn: Ludwig Röhr- 
scheid. 1956. Pp. viii, 314.) Though the Elector Palatine Karl Theodor ruled the 
Palatinate for more than half a century, from 1743 to 1799, and Bavaria from 1777, 
when the Wilhelmine line of the Wittelsbach died out, the history of his reign has 
not yet been written. Sharply criticized by numerous German historians from Fried- 
rich Cristoph Schlosser and Ludwig Háusser on, because of his pro-French policies— 
he fought both in the War of the Austrian Succession and the Seven Years’ War with 
France and hardly pursued a German national course thereafter—he has also been 
credited with making his court a center of German cultural and artistic life and 
praised for his role as an enlightened and popular ruler, at least in the Palatinate. 
Weber’s study treats in considerable detail the first six years of Karl Theodor’s foreign 
policy, a rather small though significant pericd of his career. In this thoroughly docu- 
mented, well organized, and clearly written book, the author has relied largely on 
sources in the Archives of the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, especially the politi- 
cal correspondence with the Palatinate and Eavaria, Though the policy of the Palati- 
nate appears thus primarily in the French mirror, its main outlines emerge rather 
clearly. Yardsticks of German national policy, it is held, were not applicable for the 
evaluation of Karl Theodor or any other ruler of his time. The accusation of his blind 
subserviency to the French neighbor ought to be re-examined, and the author hopes 
that his study will contribute to this goal—yst the Elector’s dependence on France is 
stressed throughout. The name of Karl Theodor, especially as ruler of Bavaria, is 
closely linked with some of the most important phases and problems of Austrian, 
Prussian, and Imperial policies of the late eighteenth century, with Austria’s attempt 
to expand into southern Germany, (1778) and to exchange Belgium for Bavaria (1785), 
with the formation of the League of Princes organized by Frederick II, and with 
Bavaria’s and south Germany’s policy toward revolutionary France. This study ex- 
amining Karl Theodor’s early foreign policy in the Palatinate and the causes of her 
pro-French orientation ought therefore to be of interest, particularly to the specialist. 

Atrrep D. Low, Marietta College 
ARTICLES 

Hermann ÁUBIN. Die Deutschen in der Geschichte des Ostens. Gesch. in Wissensch, u. Unterr., 
Sept., 1956. 

Wautetar Wensicxen, Geschichtliche Wechselwirkungen deutsch-slawischen Rechtsdenkens, 
Zeitsch. f. Ostforsch., no. 2, 1956. 

Saeron S. Worxin. Politics and Religion: Luthers Simplistic Imperative. 4m. Pol. Sci, Rev., 
Mar., 1956. 

WALTER AN Landgraf Philipps des Grossmiitigen Weg in die Politik. Hess. Jahrb. f. 
Landesgesch., 1955. 
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WALTER Perer Fucus. Forschungen und Darstellungen zur Geschichte des Reformationszeitalters 
[review article]. Welt als Gesch., no. 2, 1956. 

H. KELLENBENZ. Autour de 1600: Le commerce du poivre des Fugger et le marché international 
du poivre. Annales (Paris), Jan.—Mar., 1956. 

CHRISTFRIED CoLER. Zwischen Habsburg und Reich. Ein Versuch über Albrecht von Wallenstein. 
Zeitsch. }. Geschichtswiss., no. 4, 1956. 

WILHELM STEFFENS, Die linksrheinischen Provinzen Preussens unter französischer Herrschaft, 
1794-1802. Rhein. Vierteljahrsbl., Festsch. Wampach I, pp. 402-65. 

Perer Meinnovn. Schillers spiritualistische Religionsphilosophie und Geschichtskritik, Zeitsch. f. 
Religions- u. Geistesgesch., no. 3, 1956. 

Werner ScHuLTz. Die Bedeutung des Tragischen fiir das Verstehen der Geschichte bei Hegel 
und Goethe. Archiv f. Kulturgesch., no. 1, 1956. 

Roserr C. Tucker. The Cunning of Reason in Hegel and Marx. Rev. Politics, July, 1956. 

F. L. Carsten. Prussian Despotism at Its Height. History, Feb. and June, 1955. 

W., O. Henperson. Christian von Rother als Beamter, Finanzmann und Unternehmer im Dienste 
des Preussischen Staates. Zeitsch. f. d. ges. Staatswiss., no. 3, 1956. 

WILHELM Momsen. Julius Fröbel: Wirrnis und Weitsicht. Hist. Zeitsch., June, 1956. 

Hans Joacuim ScHorps. Hermann Wagener—ein konservativer Sozialist, Zeitsch. f. Religions- u. 
Geistesgesch., nos. 2-3, 1956. 

Martin B. WincKLEr. Die Zielsetzung in Bismarks Nordschleswig-Politik und die schleswigsche 
Grenzfrage. Welt als Gesch., no. 1, 1956. 

ALBERT HeNcHE. Die herzoglich-nassauischen Gesandtschaftsberichte aus Wien und Berlin als 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Jahres 1866. Hist. Jahrb., 1956. 

Franz PAHLMANN. Der Stand des Gesprächs über Bismarcks Glauben. Gesch. in Wissensch. u. 
Unterr., Apr., 1956. 

Lormar RaruMann. Bismarck und der Übergang Deutschlands zur Schutzzollpolitik (1873/75- 
1879). Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 5, 1956. 

WERNER FRAUENDIENST. Sozialpolitik Bismarcks—und heute. Deut. Rundsch., July, 1956. 

Frrrz T. Epsrein. Ost-Mitteleuropa als Spannungsfeld zwischen Ost und West um die Jahrhun- 
dertwende bis zum Ende des Ersten Weltkriegs. Welt als Gesch., no. 1, 1956. 

K. D. Erpmann. Schlussbemerkungen zur Diskussion um den Reichskanzler Michaelis und die 
pápstliche Friedensaktion. Gesch. in Wissensch. u. Unterr., May, 1956. 

Frirz Harrune. Zur Geschichte der Weimarer Republik. Hist. Zeitsch., June, 1956. 

Giwrer RosenreLp. Das Zustandekommen des Rapallovertrages. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., 
no. 4, 1956. 

Henri MicueL, Sur le réarmement allemand. Annales (Paris), Jan-Mar., 1956. 

Haron J. Gorpon. The Character of Hans von Seeckt. Military Affairs, Summer, 1956, 

Hans Joacim Scuorrs. Das letzte Vierteljahr der Weimarer Republik im Zeitschriftenecho 
Gesch. in Wissensch. u. Unterr., Aug., 1956. 

Eric Marras. Der Untergang der alten Sozialdemokratie 1933. Vierteljahrsh. f. Zeitgesch., 
July, 1956. 

Kart O, PazreL. Zum Problem einer deutschen Exilregierung. Ibid. 

H. von RimscHa, Zur Gleichschaltung der deutschen Volksgruppen durch das Dritte Reich. Hist. 
Zeitsch., Aug., 1956. 

W. Warp Fearnswe. Three Innovations of National Socialist Jurisprudence. Jour. Central Eur. 
Affairs, July, 1956. 

D. C. Warr. The Anglo-German Agreement of 1935: An Interim Judgment. Jour. Mod. Hist., 
June, 1956. 

E. Bramstep. Joseph Goebbels as a Propagandist: The Lure of Historical Parallels, 1939-45. 
Hist. Stud. Australia and New Zealand, May, 1956. 

Incvar Meru. Die Entwicklung der deutsch-finnischen Beziehungen während des zweiten 
Weltkrieges. Gesch. in Wissensch. u. Unterr., July, 1956. 

Joachim Wiener. Welches Gesetz befahl den deutschen Sodaten, an der Wolga zu sterben? 
Frankf. Hefte, May, 1956. 

H. R. Trever-Rover. The “Mystery” of Hitler’s Death. Commentary, July, 1956. 

HeLmuT R, Wacner. A New Generation of German- Labor. Social Research, Summer, 1956. 

WiLumeLM Merk. Das Reich. Zeitsch. f. d. ges. Staatswiss., DO. 2, 1956. 
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MICHAEL Freunp. Hans Grimm und Adolf Hitler. Gesch. in Wissensch. u. Unterr., Mar., 1956. 

R. A. SPENCER. Some Recent Books on German History. Canadian Hist. Rev., June, 1956. 

Max Brausacu, Neue Veréffentlichungen zur Zeitgeschichte [review article]. Hist. Jahrb., 1956. 

W. Krenast, comp. Die historischen Forschungsinstitute in Deutschland. Gesch. in Wissensch. u. 
Unterr., Sept., 1956. 

AnbrÉ Maurots, Metternich. Rev. de Paris, July, 1956 

RoserT A. Kann, Count Ottokar Czernin and Archduke Francis Ferdinand. Jour. Central Eur. 
Affairs, July, 1956. 

Henri Narr. Claude d'Estavayer évêque de Belley, confident de Charles II, duc de Savoie 
(1483?-1534). Zeitsch. f. Schweiz, Kirchengesch., no. 1-2, 1956. 

Henrwert Raas, Briefe des Domherrn Joseph von Eeroldingen aus dem Vatikanischen Archiv 
(1779-1790). Ibid. 

Encar Bonjour. Johannes von Müllers Verhältnis zu England. Schweiz, Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. 3, 
1956. 

Ebuaro Viscuer. Barthold Georg Niebuhr und die Schweiz. Welt als Gesch., no. 1, 1956. 

Ericu Groner. Der Einfluss der schweizerischen Wirtschaftsverbánde auf das Gefüge des liberalen 
Staates. Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. 3, 1956. 


ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro* 


ORSINI MINORE. By Alberto M. Ghisalberti. (Rome: Edizioni dell'Ateneo. 1955. Pp. 
xi, 282. L. 2400.) For the student of the Risorgimento, the name Felice Orsini is a 
synonym for conspiracy, uprising, prison, ard scaffold that are the essence of that 
dramatic period. For all of us, Orsini is the man with the bomb in the attempt on the 
life of Louis Napoleon, January 13, 1858. For some, he is the patriot; for others, the 
assassin; in any case, an intriguing figure who has challenged both historian and 
biographer for a century. Alessandro Luzio's biography of the conspirator remains the 
classic, enriched by the later contributions of Rinaldo Caddeo, Carlo Arrigoni, and 
others—Italians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Americans too numerous to list. For 
all who have attempted an evaluation of the man and his role in history, objectivity 
has been a most difficult goal to attain—the pall of the attempted assassination con- 
stantly coloring and obfuscating the search for a balanced judgment. Professor Ghisal- 
berti makes no claim for his little volume as a replacement for the Luzio study. On 
the contrary, and as the title and preface indicate, Ghisalberti has sought to delve into 
the shadows of Orsini's life in order to brirg the role of the conspirator into truer 
focus. Painstaking research through the files 9? the most amazingly varied sources has 
produced a remarkably fine portrait of Orsini the man. We find the hot-tempered 
youth averting a sudden end to his career by accident and good fortune; we follow 
the young adult through the trials of his first prison sentences; and we see the man 
committed to the life of a patriot-conspirator searching for political justification for an 
act of force which would bring freedom to his homeland. His character allowed no 
room for the philosopher. Action was his life, and the number of prison sentences, 
detentions, and exiles he counted are confirmation of his activities as a man of violence 
in the cause of his country. The details, the sfumature so clearly brought out in the 
life of the conspirator, reconstruct Orsini the man, someone we must know before we 
can refer to Orsini the patriot—or Orsini the assassin. 

GEORGE A, CARBONE, University of Mississippi 


DA GIOLITTI A MUSSOLINI: MOMENTI DELLA CRISI DEL LIBERALISMO. 
By Nino Valeri. [Saggi di cultura moderna, Volume XVI.] (Florence: Parenti Editore. 
1956. Pp. 230. L. 1200.) One of the better writers on recent Italian history here pub- 


1 Responsible for the list of articles. 
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lishes several perceptive essays, buttressed by telling selections from private and govern- 
ment archives concerning some of the leading personalities and issues involved in the 
decline and fall of the Italian liberal state during the period, roughly, from Italy’s 
entrance into the Great War to the advent of Fascism to power. As distinguished from 
most works on contemporary Italy, the tone is temperate rather than polemical, the 
documentation solid rather than superficial. The archival material reproduced by 
Valeri that will prove to be particularly illuminating—for most readers, at any rate— 
relates to D’Annunzio’s Fiume expedition (what passed between the D’Annunzians 
and the Nitti government despite their outer display of mutual hostility and contempt) 
and the “March on Rome” (the role of the prefect, Lusignoli, of Giolitti, and of 
Premier Facta, who paints a striking, but hardly surprising, portrait of himself). 
Clearly, Valeri’s book should be consulted by all students of the period, though it may 
be questioned whether the essay form in which he has chosen to cast his conclusions 
is not far too sketchy and allusive to satisfy those who are still awaiting a full-bodied 
study and explanation of the collapse of the Italian liberal state and the emergence of 
the first Fascist movement in history. 
GAUDENS MEGARO, Queens College 


DICTATORS FACE TO FACE. By Dino Alfieri. Translated by David Moore. (New 
York: New York University Press. 1955. Pp. x, 307. $4.95.) Italy’s ambassador to the 
Vatican (1939-1940) and to Germany (1940-1943) wrote his highly personal reflec- 
tions in Switzerland after his own political world had crumbled around him and pub- 
lished them under the title Due dittatori di fronte (Milano, 1948). Alfieri presents no 
systematic account of his labors as ambassador, and an appraisal of his work as a 
diplomat will have to await the appearance of other volumes in the ninth series of 7 
documenti diplomatici italiani. It is interesting to note that Mario Luciolli, secretary of 
the embassy at Berlin, ascribed Alfieri’s appointment there to a German request but 
indicated that Alfieri eventually lost all prestige with the Nazi leaders. Luciolli con- 
cluded that Alfieri was not a particularly keen observer sending reports from Berlin 
which pleased Mussolini (Mario Donosti, pseud., Mussolini e VEuropa, pp. 231, 
276-77). The improvement of the lot of the many Italian workers in Germany appears 
to have been one of Alfieri's greatest accomplishments. His major triumph at the Vati- 
can seems to have been to arrange a meeting between the Pope and the Italian king. 
Alfieri’s book has importance for the picture it presents of Germany and her leaders 
at war, of the rift between Italy and Germany, and of Mussolini and Ciano. He makes 
much of the difficulties under which he Jabored: he was often without adequate in- 
structions, his advice was not heeded at Rome. His description of the meeting of the 
Fascist Grand Council in which he and eighteen other members joined in repudiating 
Mussolini’s leadership on July 24, 1943, is a dramatic one. The translator has failed to 
indicate that he has, in effect, brought out a revised edition. The pictures are different, 
the chapter order has been somewhat changed, and whole pages and many short sec- 
tions have been cut out. Some documents, including those in the appendixes, have been 
omitted, and in three places material has been added which was not in the Italian 
original. The reader should have been informed of these changes. 

WizLiam C, Askew, Colgate University 


ARTICLES 
Bruno MIGLIORINT. Panorama dell’italiano secentesco. Rass. letteratura italiana, no. 1, 1956. 
FERDINANDO FLora and Giorcio De SANTILLANA. Il dramma di Galileo [cont.]. Ponte, Mar., 
1956, 
Gaetano Cozzi. Traiano Boccalini, il Cardinale Borghese e la Spagna, secondo le riferte di un 
confidente degli Inquisitori di Stato. Riv. stor. ital., June, 1956. 
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Lurer Dat Pane. Orientamenti e problemi della storia dell’agricoltura italiana del seicento e del 
settecento. Ibid. 

PauL Gurtcuonner. La Savoie depuis 1700: Chronique bibliographique. Cahiers d'Histoire, no. 2, 
1956. 

OTHMAR ANDERLE. Giambattista Vico als Vorläufer einer morphologischen Geschichtsbetrachtung. 
Welt als Gesch., XVI, no. 2, 1956. 

Uco Azzoni. Le interpretazioni eterodosse dell'unitá nazionale. 11 Mulino, June, 1955. 

ANTONELLO Scrsiui4. Il Risorgimento in Sicilia: Stato degli studi e prospettive. Movimento 
Operaio, Nov-Dec., 1955. 

Luter SALVATORELLI. I| problema religioso nel Risorgimento. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, Apr.- 
June, 1956. [This issue of the periodical contains a number of articles by various authors on 
religious issues and personalities during the Risorgimento.] 

Origini e prime linee di sviluppo del movimento zontadino in Italia [numerous articles on this 
subject]. Movimento Operaio, May-Aug., 1955. 

R. Bonis. Filippo Buonarroti nei ricordi di un democratico francese. Movimento Operaio, Nov. 
Dec., 1955. 

FRANCESCO ANELLI. Tommaseo italiano unitario. Ri»ista dalmatica, no. 1, 1955. 

PauL GUICHONNET. Une version nouvelle de la formation du premier ministère Cavour, Rass, 
stor. Risorgimento, Apr.—June, 1956. 

Nicota BADALONI. Le prime vicende del socialismo a Pisa (1873-1883). Movimento Operaio, 
Nov.—Dec., 1955. 

UMBERTO Zanotti Bianco. L'autonomia regionale. Ponte, May, 1956. 

FERDINAND SIEBERT. Adua, eine Wende italienischer und europäischer Politik. Hist, Zeitsch., 
June, 1956. 

Lucr Dau Pang, Antonio Labriola e la storiografia del Risorgimento. Rass. stor. Risorgimento, 
Apr.-June, 1956. 

RAFFAELE COLAPIETRA. Significato e funzione del radicalismo italiano. Ponte, Dec., 1955. 

Giovanni Pascoli nel primo centenario della nascita [several articles]. Ponte, Nov., 1955. 

Luter Dat Pane. Il pensiero economico di Antonio Graziadei. Studi romagnoli, vol. 6 (1955). 

NAZARENO RONCELLO. Origen, estructura y caracteres de la Ciudad del Vaticano, Rev. Fac, 
derecho (Tucumán), no. 12, 1955. 

Epmonno Ruo. Testimonianza su Gobetti. Ponte, Mar., 1956. 

ALESSANDRO GALANTE Garrone. Nello Rosselli e la storia diplomatica. Ponte, Oct, 1955. 

Scorr H. LrrLk. Croce, il metodo storico e lo storico, Nuova Antología, Sept., 1955. 

D. Novacco, Adolfo Omodeo storico del Risorgimento. Belfagor, Jan., 1956. 

Piero CALAMANDREI, Il nostro Salvemini. Ponte, Oct., 1955. 

GAETANO ARFE. I] meridionalismo di Gaetano Salv=mini. Ponte, Dec., 1955. 

Virrorio Enzo ALFIERT. Umberto Zanotti Bianco. Ponte, Feb., 1956. 

Bruno Cayzzt. Nord et Sud en Italie depuis ur siècle. Jour. World Hist., YI, no, 1, 1956. 

Giuseppe PrezzoLin1. Il match culturale Italia-America. Quaderni ACF, no. 19, 1956. 


DocumzNrTS 
ArtTHUR R. Hocus. An Unpublished Mazzini Letter, Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept., 1956. 


EASTERN EUROPE 
Charles Morley! 


ODRODZENIE W POLSCE: MATERIAŁY SESJI NAUKOWEJ PAN 25-30 PAZ- 
DZIERNIKA 1953 ROKU [Renaissance in Poland: Materials of the Scientific Session 
of the Polish Academy of Sciences Octorer 25-30, 1953]. Volume I, HISTORIA. 
Edited by Stanislaw Arnold. (Warsaw: State Publishing Institute for the Academy. 
1955. Pp. 575. zt 65.50.) This book, the first part of a symposium on the Renaissance 
in Poland, is devoted mainly to social and economic problems. The lengthy studies 
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published in this volume were read and debated at a conference in Warsaw in which 
historians and scholars from various fields participated. Four more volumes in prepara- 
tion will cover Polish learning, language, literature, and fine arts in the same era. The 
longest and undoubtedly the most valuable contribution in this volume came from 
the pen of Professor Kazimierz Lepszy of the Jagellonian University (pp. 23-113). 
Speaking in the plenary session, he analyzed the works of Andrzej Frycz Modrzewski 
(1503-1572), especially the treatise De republica emendanda, and characterized Frycz 
as “the defender of exploited social classes, great patriot, and humanist.” Lepszy's 
paper is by no means a pioneer study of Frycz’s work—in 1923 Professor Stanistaw 
Kot published a concise biography of Frycz—but the new contribution is illustrative of 
prevalent interest among Polish scholars in pioneers of progressive thought. Professor 
Stanistaw Arnold opened the session of the historical section with a paper on economic 
and social foundations of the Polish Renaissance (pp. 117-60). In a long and thorough 
discussion of his paper, a good deal of attention was given to problems of village life. 
This theme was introduced by Stanistaw Szczotka, who spoke on class struggles of 
Polish peasants in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The discussion was onesided, 
for the speakers were mostly concerned with unrest among the peasants and its causes. 
Professor Marian Matowist of Warsaw wrote a succinct study of handicraft in the 
Renaissance period (pp. 261-98), relying largely on such monographs as A. Maczak’s 
book on wool production. Other topics included in the program were the towns and 
townsfolk in Renaissance Poland (Stanislaw Herbst), developments in Silesia (Karol 
Maleczynski), and a comparative study of Polish law and system of government (Karol 
Koranyi). Both the papers and contributions to discussion were carefully prepared. 
Some are solidly documented; in others, quotations from Marxist classics support the 
author’s position more frequently than references to sources. Summing up the results 
of the conference, Professor Arnold observed with satisfaction the readiness and en- 
thusiasm with which young members of the Polish historical school, trained in Marxist 
methodology, participated in the program and helped constructively to clarify con- 
troversial problems. He admitted that for such subjects as the class struggles, both in 
village and in town, not enough evidence was available for members of the conference 
to make unchallengeable conclusions, Despite its shortcomings, the book contains a 
good deal of information on social and economic conditions in Poland in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. It is richly illustrated. Reproductions are mostly from original 
manuscripts, books, or paintings, but in some cases the editors resorted to such standard 
works as Propylien Weltgeschichte. 
OTAKAR ObLozILIk, University of Pennsylvania 


POLISH POLITICS AND THE REVOLUTION OF NOVEMBER 1830. By R. F. 
Leslie. [University of London Historical Studies, Volume III.] (London: University 
of London, Athlone Press; distrib. by John de Graff, New York. 1956. Pp. xii, 307. 
$7.50.) This study, emanating from a doctoral dissertation at the University of London, 
is undoubtedly one of the most important to have appeared to date on Polish history. 
It offers much more than is promised by its title. The opening two chapters (a third of 
the book) give an excellent account of the social and economic conditions in Poland 
from the middle of the eighteenth century to 1830, with particular emphasis on the 
szlachta and peasant problems. There follows a brief discussion of the impact of 
romanticism on the younger generation in Congress Poland which resulted in a flower- 
ing of Polish artistic genius on the one hand and a growth of radicalism finding its 
outlet in conspiracy on the other. The author tears away the legend enveloping these 
conspiratorial activities and the ensuing revolution. Brought about “by a handful of 
youths” in a “haphazard way, almost with no plan,” it was a foolhardy action. He con- 
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cludes that “when the brave deeds are praised and heroism acknowledged it must be 
recognized that the Polish revolution had cut a very poor figure.” To be sure, he 
wastes no words on praising these “brave deeds” and “heroism” but very effectively 
demonstrates that “the revolution presents the picture of timid statesmanship, of 
cardboard men playing in the diet what they imagined was the role of the senators of 
Ancient Rome, of play-acting radicals and swaggering junior officers. . . .” There was 
lack of both military and political leadership and lack of unselfish devotion to the 
cause on the part of the majority of the szlachta, as shown in its opposition to the 
agrarian reform and avoidance of financial sacrifices. The concluding chapter con- 
tains some penetrating observations on the effects of the revolution on the subsequent 
Polish national development. Dr. Leslie spent some time in Polish archives and has 
worked his way through an impressive mass of published Polish documents, memoirs, 
and contemporary histories. His mastery of the subject is coupled with a keen insight 
into Polish psychology. Well-organized and written in an elegant and lucid style, his 
is a superior, if perhaps somewhat one-sided, piece of work. 
ZYGMUNT J. GasiorowsK1, Russian Research Center, Harvard University 


ARTICLES? 


Piorr S. Wanpycz. The Soviet System of Alliances in East Central Europe. Jour. Central Eur. 
Affairs, July, 1956. 

V. Naypus, Influence of the First Russian Revolution on the Revolutionary Movement in Galicia. 
Voprosy Istorii, no. 4, 1956. 

Ricwarp F, Sraar. The Polish Communist Party, 1918-1948. Polish Rev., I, no. 2-3 (1956). 

P. SkwarczyKsKI. The Problem of Feudalism in Poland up to the Beginning of the 16th Cen- 
tury. Slavonic and East Eur. Rev., June, 1956. 

ELIZABETH VALKENIER. The Catholic Church in Communist Poland, 1945-1955. Rev. of Politics, 
July, 1956. . 

Ryszard Kotopzieyozyx. Certains aspects de la formations de la bourgeoisie polonaise [in Polish; 
French and Russian summaries]. Kwartalnik Hist., LXIII, no. 1 (1956). 

ALiva WawrzyÑczYK. Rôle de Varsovie dans les échanges commerciaux du xvi° siècle avec le 
Grand Duché de Lituanie et la Russie [in Polish; French and Russian summaries]. Kwartalnik 
Hist., LXII, no. 2 (1956). 

Wanna MoszczeÑ3Kka. Les idées sociales et politiques dans l’oeuvre de Marcel Handelsman 
pendant les années 1905~7 et 1917-18 [in Polish; French and Russian summaries]. Kwartalnik 
Hist., LXU, no. 3 (1956). 

Wirotp Knoppex. L'évolution des forces politiques en Pologne dans la deuxième moitié du 
xv® siécle et la genése de la diéte de deux chambres [in Polish; French summary]. Czas. 
Prawno-Hist., VII, no. 2 (1955). 

Henryk OLszewsxi. Les idées de Krzysztof Opalióski sur P'Etat et le droit [in Polish; French 
summary]. Ibid. 

Wrapystaw Rosrockt. Les éléments progressistes de l'idéologie politique et du régime de linsur- 
rection de Novembre [in Polish; French summary]. Ibid. 

Micwaz Scozanrecxs. Les Lignes principales de développement de l'Etat féodal de Poméranie 
Occidentale. 11 partie (1478-1848) [in Polish; French summary]. Czas. Prawno-Hist., VIII, 
no. 1 (1956). 

Sranistaw Gropziskt. Un projet des réformes constitutionnelles de 1673 [in Polish; French 
summary]. Ibid. 

Krzyszror SKUBISZEWSKI, Dantzig en droit international dans les années 1919-1939 [Polish; 
French summary]. Ibid. 

Wzrapystaw CzapLikski. L'idéologie politique des Satires de Krzysztof Opaliński [in Polish; 
French summary]. Przegląd Hist., XLVI, no. 1 (1956). 


1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications East European Accessions List 
and Monthly List of Russian Accessions. 
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B. SinDeLÁR. Le rôle joué par les masses populaires de Moravie et de Silésie pendant la révolution 
de 1848 [in Czech.]. Ceskoslovensky Cas. Hist., IV, no. 2 (1956). 

J. Kkizex, La crise de l'industrie sucriére dans les pays tchèques au cours des années 80 du 
xix” siècle et son importance pour le développement du mouvement paysan [in Czech; French 
and Russian summaries]. Ibid. 

Vicror L. Tapé. Les historiens tchèques et leur pays: de Palacky à Pekař, Rev. hist, Apre- 
June, 1956. 

HeLmur SLapnicKa, Die Geschichte der Tschechoslowakei in neuer Sicht, Vierteljahrsh. f. 
Zeitgesch., July, 1956. 

J. B. HiopTNER. Yugoslavia as a Neutralist. Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, July, 1956. 

MiLos Krsrié. La guerre de liberation nationale en Voivodine en 1941 et 1942 [in Serbian; 
French summary]. Ist. Glasnik, nos. 3-4, 1955. f 
H. Sananovié. L'organisation de administration turque en Serbie aux xv° et xvi? siècles [in 

Serbian; French summary]. Ibid. 

V. Sroyantevié. The Population of Serbia during the First Uprising [in Serbian; English sum- 

mary]. Ibid, 


SOVIET UNION 
Fritz T. Epstein! 


INDIANA SLAVIC STUDIES: A COLLECTION OF STUDIES BY MEMBERS OF 
THE FACULTY OF INDIANA UNIVERSITY. Volume I. Edited by Michael Gins- 
burg and Joseph Thomas Shaw. [Indiana University Publications Slavic and East 
European Series, Number 2.] (Bloomington: Indiana University. 1956. Pp. 240. $3.00.) 
Although two of the literary articles in this publication (“The Old Believer Avvakum: 
His Writings,” by Serge A. Zenkovsky, and “Koni and His Contemporaries: Authors,” 
by Michael Ginsburg) have considerable historical interest, this reviewer lacks com- 
petence to discuss their literary merits. A third literary article on Carpathian folklore 
and two on linguistics also are not treated here. The two historical articles (“Soviet 
Thought in the Nineteen-Thirties: An Interpretative Sketch,” by Robert V. Daniels, 
and “Pan-Slavism and Czechoslovak Policy During World War II,” by Vaclav Bene’) 
are the subjects for this review. Daniels has shown that in most fields of Soviet thought 
relative freedom gave way to strong domination under the label of “socialist realism.” 
He declares that socialism and Marxist ideology were replaced by a stifling totalitarian 
control that eliminated all Marxist content. From this he deduces that, although the 
Soviet leaders still claim to be guided by ideology, actually this is not the case. He 
reasons that, by mouthing Marxian slogans they no longer believe in, the Soviet rulers 
can divert popular wrath from themselves to the “capitalist foes,” and thus they are 
able to excuse their own shortcomings. This conclusion, while interesting, is, of course, 
controversial, Beneš holds that the Czechoslovaks turned to Pan-Slavism largely be- 
cause of Austria-Hungary's failure to extend federal rights to the Slavs. Vague admira- 
tion for Russia seized the Czechs until the 1917 Revolution. When the menace of 
Hitler appeared the Czechs again turned eagerly to Russia. Munich, and Soviet suc- 
cesses against the Germans, further aroused Czech enthusiasm for Russia and the new 
Soviet Pan-Slavism. Even Eduard Beneš, Western in outlook though he was, for a 
time believed Slav cooperation to be feasible. By March, 1945, however, he had come 
to realize that Soviet pledges against hegemony meant little and regretted his trust in 
Russia. The appearance of this latest scholarly series devoted to Slavic studies will 
be widely welcomed by Slavic scholars. 

Jonn SHELTON Curtiss, Duke University 


EINE REISE DURCH SIBIRIEN IM ACHTZEHNTEN JAHRHUNDERT: DIE 
FAHRT DES SCHWEIZER DOKTORS JAKOB FRIES. Edited by Walther Kirchner. 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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[Veróffentlichungen des Osteuropa-Institutes Múnchen, Band X.] (Munich: Isar 
Verlag. 1955. Pp. 126. DM 12.) Since the rise of the Muscovite state, a large body of 
travel literature has appeared reporting the experiences of assorted visitors in Russia 
and Siberia. In his introductory chapters, Professor Kirchner provides an admirable 
bibliographical discussion of Siberian travel literature from 1725-1830, presenting this 
as a background for the first printing of a Swiss doctor's account of his journey to 
Siberia in 177475. As seen through the eyes of Hans Fries, a medical officer in the 
Russian army, the inaccessible Siberia of that era assumes far more definition than 
the picture provided in the lifeless reports of Moscow's bureaucracy. Most remarkable, 
perhaps, is the feeling Fries conveys of the Kremlin's ubiquitous authority even in 
the depths of Asia. One wonders, nevertheless, how effective this authority actually 
was. As the editor observes, it may possibly have been the fear of supervision rather 
than the reality of it that tended to exaggerate the extent of Russian administrative 
discipline in Siberia. In no sense will this work exert any wide appeal for the German 
reading public or even for most scholars in the Slavic field. But for the specialist in 
eighteenth-century Russia, Kirchner's book offers another deft footnote to a still re- 
mote scene of 200 years ago. 
Louctas K. Reavine, Colgate University 


MOUVEMENTS OUVRIERS ET SOCIALISTES (CHRONOLOGIE ET BIBLIOG- 
RAPHIE). LA RUSSIE. Tome I: 1725-1¢07. By Eugéne Zaleski. [Ouvrage publié 
sous les auspices de l'Institut français d'histoire sociale.] (Paris: Les Editions Ouvrières. 
1956. Pp. 462. Fr. 1,980.) This bibliography is divided into four chapters: The Pene- 
tration of Western Ideas and the Transformation of the Social System in Russia 
(1725-1850); The Populist Movement (1851-1884); The Emergence of the Working 
Class and the Birth of the Social-Democratic Movement (1885-1904); and The First 
(sic) Russian Revolution (1905-1907). Each chapter begins with a chronological 
table of nine or ten pages, followed by a bibliography in two parts: periodicals, and 
books and pamphlets. The bibliography is based on the resources of seven libraries 
in Paris, two in Milan, and one each in Amsterdam, Geneva, and Berne; under each 
entry the author has listed the library or libraries where it may be found, together 
with the respective call numbers. The Russian collections in east European countries 
have not been consulted, for obvious reasons, nor have those in England and Germany, 
which is less understandable. The present volume ends with 1907; a second volume 
will cover events through the Revolution cf 1917 and works published through 1955. 
The chief fault of Volume I is that within 2ach chapter the items are arranged accord- 
ing to their year of publication rather than by subject matter. This may be partly cor- 
rected by the appearance of Volume II, waich is supposed to include a subject index 
and an alphabetical index. The completed work should become a standard reference, of 
use particularly to those doing research on the Continent. 

Tuomas T. Hammon, University of Virginia 


LITERARY POLITICS IN THE SOVIET UKRAINE, 1917-1934. By George S. N. 
Luckyj. [Studies of the Russian Institute, Columbia University.] (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1956. Pp. x, 323, $5.00.) P-ofessor Luckyj of the University of Toronto 
has described Communist party policy with regard to literature in the Soviet Ukraine 
from 1917 through 1934. He has concentrazed upon the literary organizations formed 
within the Ukraine and has provided an accurate, if confused, picture of the un- 
successful efforts of the Ukrainian Communist intellectuals and other Ukrainian writers 
to establish a literature free from Russian or Moscow control: Soviet literary policy 
overcame these efforts and stifled national literature in the Ukraine, This ensured the 
supremacy of Russian and Communist rale in the cultural field, as in every other 
field. Luckyj’s volume thus becomes a lizany of suicide, deportation, and execution. 
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However, the Ukranian national spirit has not been crushed, and the author demon- 
strates that even some Ukrainian Communists who yielded and who sang Stalin's 
praises retained strong streaks of Ukrainian national feeling. The book is based 
largely on Soviet publications which appeared during the period studied, It also 
relies upon. the papers of Arkadii Liubchenko, a former member of VAPLITE, who 
survived the purges and the evacuation and left the Ukraine with the retreating Ger- 
mans. These documents were of immense value, and Luckyj plans to use them in a 
detailed study of Ukrainian literary life in the 1920’s and 1930's. A careful reader 
will also note heavy use of works published by the Research Program on the U.S.S.R., 
a good illustration of the organization’s fine contribution in making available the 
materials and the scholarship of displaced persons. This volume is not, and does not 
claim to be, a study of Ukrainian literature, but it does illuminate Soviet nationality 
policy and the working of the Soviet system under Stalin. It is a sound book, but it 
does not succeed in placing this issue in the perspective of other contemporary develop- 
ments in the Soviet scene, Soviet policy toward other minorities, and the long Russian- 
Ukrainian relationship. It sometimes fails to explain adequately terms used, and it is too 
specialized and technical for the general reader. 
Rozert F. Byrnes, Indiana University 


ARTICLES] 

C. Rawxiw Barnes, Bishop Satterlee’s Mission to Russia, 1896. Hist, Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 
Sept., 1956. 

Hemnica BecuroLo. Von Molotow zu Schepilow. Aussenpolitik, Aug., 1956. 

MaximiLIaN Braun. Das Eindringen des Humanismus in Russland im 17. Jahrhundert. Die Welt 
der Slaven, I, no. 1, 1956. 

Perer Brock. The Fall of Circassia. A Study in Private Diplomacy [David Urquhart, 1805-77]. 
Eng. Hist. Rev., July, 1956. 

E. N. Burpzwaroy. About the Tactics of the Bolsheviks in March-April, 1917 [in Russian]. 
Voprosy ist., no. 4, 1956. 

Wa rer CHALES DE BEAULIEU. Sturm bis vor Moskaus Tore. Der Einsatz der Panzergruppe 4 
[Sept. 1941-Jan. 1942]. Wehrwiss. Rundsch, July-Aug., 1956. 

Jesse D. CLARKsoN. Toynbee on Slavic and Russian History. Russ. Rev., July, 1956. 

G. D. DAKHSHLEICER. From the History of the Relations between Russia and India in the 17th 
and in the First Half of the 18th Century [in Russian]. Vestnik Akad. Nauk Kazakhskoi SSR, 
Mar., 1956. 

B. M. Dantsic. From the History of Research on the Near East in Russia in the First Half of 
the 18th Century [in Russian]. Ocherki po ist. russk. vostokovedeniia, 1, 1956. 

Ernst DickENMANN. Aufgaben und Methoden der russischen Ortsnamenforschung, Beitr. æ. 
Namenforschung, VI, nos. 2-3, 1955. 

Orumar Fev, Jenaer und russische philosophische Romantik. Forschungen u. Fortschritte, no. 8, 

` 1956. 

Grorc Franz. Der Krimkrieg, ein Wendepunkt des europäischen Schicksals. Gesch. in Wiss. 
u. Unterr., Aug., 1956. 

I. S. GaLkiN. The Formation of the Balkan Alliance in 1912 and the Policy of the European 
Powers [im Russian]. Vestnik Moskovsk. Universiteta, no. 4, 1956. 

Id. The European Powers and the Cretan Question, 1908—1g12 [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., no. 5, 
1956. 

A. L. GaL'PERIN. The Non-Russian Far East (17th to the Middle of the 19th Century) in Russian 
Historical Science. A Short Survey [in Russian]. Ocherki po ist. russk. vostokovedeniia, Il, 1956. 

Jorann von GARDNER. Probleme der Erforschung des liturgischen Gesanges der russischen Kirche. 
Die Welt der Slaven, 1, no. 3, 1956. 


1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications Monthly List of Russian 
Accessions and East European Accessions List. 
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I. Grapxov. Lenin’s Plan of the Electrification of Russia [in Russian]. Kommunist, no. 1, 1956. 

Leo Grutiow. The Soviet Press: “Propagandist, Agitator, Organizer.” Jour. Internat. Affairs, X, 
no, 2, 1956. 

Arno KLOENNE. Deutsche Russland- und Besatzungspolitik 1941-45. Stimmen der Zeit, Apr., 
1956. 

Hans Koch. Das sowjetische Nationalititenproblem. Ergebnisse des 20. Parteikongresses. Der 
europ. Osten, Il, no. 8, 1956. 

W. W. KuLskK1. The Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party. Russ. Rev., July, 1956. 

Jacos Lesrscminsky. Jews and Judaism in the Soviet Union. Current Events in Jewish Life, 
Oct.~Dec., 1955. 

Hans-Joacuim Lieser. Von Marx zu Stalin. Das Sendungsbewusstsein im dialektischen Ma- 
terialismus, Deutsche Universititszeitung, no. 3, 1956. 

Herserr Lunar. Das “Jerusalemer Kreuz” im Hildesheimer Domschatz-ein russisches Reliquiar. 
Arch, f. Kulturgesch,, XXXVIII, no. 1, 1956. 

MicueL Luruer. Die Krim unter deutscher Besatzung im zweiten Weltkrieg. Forsch. z. osteurop. 
Gesch., III, 1956. 

Orro Mach. Slavistische Bibliographie. Auswahl der wichtigsten Literatur zur Slavistik (since 
1954). Die Welt der Slaven, 1, nos. 1-3, 1956. 

Pamir E, MoseLy, Russia Revisited: Moscow Dialogues, 1956. Foreign Affairs, Oct., 1956. 

D. Oxyancyn. Die Symbolik des Zeichens auf den Münzen Vladimirs d.Gr. und seiner Nach- 
kommen. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, N.F., IV, no. 1, 1956. 

VasYL Orevetsky. Ukraine's International Treatizs and Conventions. Ukrainian Rev. (London), 
June, 1956, 

Roman RóssLer, Das Journal des Moskauer Patriarchats als Spiegel kirchlicher Entwicklung in 
der Sowjetunion (seit dem zweiten Weltkrieg). Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, N.F., MI, no. 1, 
1956. 

Rosert Rossow, Jr. The Battle of Azerbaijan, 1946. Middle East Jour., X, no. 1, 1956. 

Josep S. Roucex. Russlandkunde in den USA. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, N.F., IV, no. 1, 
1956. 

Rosert A. Rupen. The Buriat Intelligentsia, Far Sastern Quar., XV, no. 3, 1956. 

M. Ryt’sku. Ivan Franko and Slavism [in Russian]. Slaviane, July, 1956. 

Orro ScHiLLER. The Significance of the Soviet Agrarian System in Asian Countries. Internat. 
Affairs, July, 1956. 

Ernst SCHRAEPLER. Zur Frage der Marxbiograpaie in Sovetrussland und Westeuropa. Forsch z. 
osteurop. Gesch., HI, 1956. 

Icor SmoLrrscH and Marmias BERNATH. Verzeichnis des sovetrussischen Schrifttums 1939-1952 
zur Geschichte Osteuropas und Siidosteuropas. Töid, 

Boris Souvarine. El “Testamento” de Lenin. Cuadernos, Sept.-Oct., 1956. 

BerToLD SPULER. Die orthodoxe Kirche. Internat. Kirchliche Zeitsch., Apr.-June, 1956. 

Tueopore H. Von Laue. Die Revolution von aussen als erste Phase der russischen Revolution 
von 1917. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, N.F., IV, no. 2, 1956. 

G. A. Von STACKELBERG. Soviet Historical Science and Eastern Studies since the Twentieth Party 
Congress. Bull. Inst. Study of the USSR (Munich), Aug., 1956. 

STEPHEN P. TrmosHenxo. The Development of Engineering Education in Russia. Russian Rev., 
July, 1956. 

Dino Tscmžewskiy (Čyževskyy). Die slavistische Barockforschung. Die Welt der Slaven, 1, 
no. 3, 1956. 

M. Mones N. P. Miliukov as Writer of Memoirs, Historian, Politician and Human Being in 
His “Reminiscences” (Vospominaniia) [in Russian]. Novyi Zhurnal, no. 44, 1956. 

Piotr S. Wanpycz. The Soviet System of Alliances in East Central Europe. Jour. Central Eur. 
Affairs, July, 1956. 

Hans pe Werro. K. Marx on Russian Policy. Ukrainian Rev. (London), June, 1956. 

Serce A. ZeNKovsKy. Der Mönch Epifanij und die Entstehung der altrussischen Autobiographie. 
Die Welt der Slaven, I, no. 3, 1956. 

Srasys Žymantas, Lituania militans. [The Lithuanian underground movement since 1940]. 
Lituanus, June, 1956. 
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DOCUMENTS 


Novye dokumenty V. I. Lenina, Kommunist, no. 5, 1956; trans. into German: Neue Dokumente 
W. I. Lenins, Einheit, no. 6, 1956. 

Unpublished Documents Distributed among Delegates to zoth Congress of Soviet Communist 
Party [concerning Soviet affairs in 1922-1923]. Dept. of State Bull., July 23, 1956. 


Near Eastern History 
Sidney Glazer 


Y. D. Anuya. Early Years of Shaykh ‘Iraqi’s Life. Islamic Cult., Apr., 1956. 

C. F. BeckinoHam. The Expansion of Islam under the First Four Caliphs. Islamic Rev., June, 
1956. 

C. Caren. Contribution 4 Vhistoire du Diyár Bakr au x1v? siècle. Jour. Asiat., no. 1, 1955. 

Luis Seco De Lucena PAREDES. Neuvas rectificaciones a la historia de los Nasries. al-Andalus, 
no. 2(1955). 

M. DeL Hoyo Pescavor. Como fué de verdad la toma de Granada. Ibid. 

Warrer J. FiscHeL. The City in Islam. Mid. East. Aff., June, 1956. 

Id. Ibn Khaldún's Autobiography in the Light of External Arabic Sources. Studi Orientalistici in 
Onore di Giorgio Levi Della Vida (Rome), I, 1956. 

Id. Ibn Khaldún's Sources for the History of Jengiz Khan and the Tatars. J. 4. O. S., Apr., 1956. 

Tomás García FicuEras. Un intento no culminado de acuerdo con el sultan de Marruecos para 
extracción de algunos artículos por los puertos de Tetuan, Tanger y Larache (Julio 1779- 
Marco 1780). Tamuda, X, no. 2 (1955). 

ANGELES Masía De Ros. Contribución al conocimiento del censo de población musulmana en 
Cataluña, Ibid. 

HiroLrro Sanco De SopraNIs. Noticias nuevas para la biografía de Cristóbal de Rojas. Ibid. 

Dora Bacatcoa Arnaiz. El peñon de Vélez de la Gomera en 1791. Ibid. 

INMACULADA ESTREMERA SOLE. Aprendizaje de un cerrajero marroquí en España, Ibid. 

M. HerarpiaN, Interrelations of Etchmiadzin and Cilician Patriarchal Sees. Armenian Rev., 
Summer, 1956. 

Rrra JERREHIAN, From the Armistice to the Treaty of Sevres. Ibid. 

S. Munayyip. The Burning of the ‘Umayyad Mosque in Damascus in 740 a.p. [in Arabic]. 
Maj. al-Majma' al-‘Ilmi al-‘ Arabi (Damascus), Jan., 1956. 

I. P. Perrusnevskn. On the Forms of Peasant Feudal Dependence in Iran in the 13th-14th 
Century [in Russian]. Sov. Vostok., no. 5 (1955). 

N. V. PicuLevskata, On the Problem of Iran’s Cities in the Early Middle Ages [in Russian]. 
Sov. Vostok., no. 6 (1955). $ 

A. F. MiLLER. The Bourgeois Revolution of 1908 in Turkey [in Russian]. Ibid. 

W., MonrcomerY Warr. Ideal Factors in the Origin of Islam. Islamic Quar., Oct., 1955. 

T. A. Zupanxo, An Historico-Ethnographic Atlas of Middle Asia [in Russian]. Sov, Etnografia, 
no. 3 (1955). 

France in North Africa. Round Table, June, 1956. 

Political Trends in the Fertile Crescent. World Today, June, 1956. 

AspeL-Azm ABDEL-MEGUID. The Impact of Western Culture and Civilization on the Arab World. 
Islamic Quar., Dec., 1955. 

Henry C. Arreo. Arab Politics and Pacts. Current Hist., June, 1956. 

NeviL BArBOUR, Spain in Morocco: A Retrospect. World Today, Aug., 1956. 

Ricwarp N. Frye, Islam in the Middle East. Current Hist., June, 1956. 

AMEDEO Giannini. L'Accordo anglo-iracheno del 1955. Oriente mod., Oct., 1955. 

CHarLes-ÁANDRÉ JULIEN. Morocco: The End of an Era, Foreign Affairs, Jan., 1956. 

J. B. Kery. The Buraimi Oasis Dispute. Internat. Affairs, July, 1956. 

Bernard Lewis. The Middle East Reaction to Soviet Pressures. Mid. East Jour., Spring, 1956. 

Tuomas R. Lirriz. The Arab League: A Reassessment. Ibid. 

GEORGE Licnruem. Britain’s Traditional Mid-East Hold Fails. Commentary, Mar., 1956. 

1d. Nationalism, Revolution, and Fantasy in Egypt. Commentary, Jan., 1956. 
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SrerHew HemsLer Loneriac. Oil in the Middle East, Current, Hist., June, 1956. 

A. D. Nivicuev. The Menemen Revolt in Turkey [in Russian]. Vestntk Leningradsk. Universiteta, 
Dec., 1955. 

Marcarer Pope. Tunisia as a Twentieth Century State. Arab World (London), Apr., 1956. 

M. Pures Price. Tensions in the Middle East. R.C.A.J., Apr., 1956. 

Sir Jonn Trourseck, Britain in the Middle East. Current Hist., June, 1956. 

L. N. VaroLina, The Growth of National Consciousness of the Peoples of the Arab Countries 
(1945-1955) [in Russian]. Sov. Vostok., no. 5, 1955. 
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EASTERN ASIA 
Hilary Conroy* 


JAPANS WEG VON GENF NACH SAN FRANZISKO, 1933-1950. By Paul Ostwald. 
(Stuttgart: W, Kohlhammer Verlag. 1955. Pp. 122. DM 7.20.) This is a short, con- 
cise, and well-written resumé of the path which Japan took from the Manchurian crisis, 
through the China incident into the catastrophe of World War II, and thence to her 
redemption at the San Francisco conference. The author’s purpose is to illustrate that, 
although events in the Far East since Manchuria parallel events in Europe since Hitler’s 
Machtergretfung, Japan’s course was always her very own and never shaped by her 
attachment to the Axis. In this endeavor Ostwald is successful. Japan’s “national 
tradition,” handed down from the times of Kitabatake Chikafusa, produced a ruthless 
Japanese Machtpolitik, ever unconcerned with European diplomatic thought and the 
fate of her European allies. He concludes, moreover, that because Japan is so deeply 
steeped in her own past, little of present and future Western values will be infused 
into the Japanese nation. Unfortunately, the book is greatly marred by serious errors 
of fact and interpretation. Part of this is explained by a lack of sources. No Japanese 
works, nor war crime documents, not even standard works such as Feis, F, C. Jones, 
or Yanaga were consulted. Reliance is placed on the lesser memoirs of such men as 
Dirksen, Weizsaecker, and Kordt. Even this hardly condones such factual mistakes as 
statements that Manchuria was taken over on September 18 because of the assassina- 
tion of Capt. Nakamura (p. 21), that Russia was responsible for Changkufeng and 
Nomonhan (pp. 49, 60), that all of Korea was occupied by Soviet troops (p. 93), or 
or that tenantry has totally disappeared in Japan (p. 96). More serious is the problem 
of interpretation. Many will doubt that Japan's terms to China in 1937 were “moderate” 
or that it was to China’s interest in 1938 to conclude peace (p. 48). Others will re- 
main skeptical whether or not it was indeed American policy which resulted in the 
rise of Red China (p. 106). And there are yet some who find the past policies of 
Germany and Japan as much responsible for the present unhappy world as those of 
the Western powers. Frank W, Ixré, Berkeley, California 


ARTICLES 


WiLLiam B. Barus. The Political Evolution of a Soviet Satellite: The Mongolian People’s Re- 
public. Western Polit. Quar., June, 1956. 

Harry J. Benpa. The Beginnings of the Japanese Occupation of Java. Far Eastern Quar., Aug., 
1956. 

Gaus: T. Bow ss. Postwar Trends in Japanese Attitudes toward America. Japan Quar., July- 
Sept., 1956. 

Rozert H. Brower. Some Problems in East-West Communication [review article]. Far Eastern 
Quar., Aug., 1956. 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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U. A. Casa. Far Eastern Monkey Lore, Monumenta Nipponica, XII, 1-2, 1956. 

Carsun CHanc. Buddhism as a Stimulus to Neo-Confucianism. Oriens Extremus, Dec., 1955. 

K. T. Crancs. The History of Chemistry in China by Li Ch’iao-p’ing [review article]. Bull. 
Chinese Assoc. for Advancement of Science, Apr., 1956. 

Caen CHiNG-HO. The Philippines in the Last Years of the 16th Century and the P'an Ho-wu 
Incident [in Chinese]. Hsieh Shu Chi K’an (Taipei), Mar., 1956. 

Jean CHESNEAUX. Les travaux d'histoire moderne et contemporaine en Chine populaire. Rev. 
hist., AprJune, 1956. 

PauL DemiévittE. La penetration du bouddhisme dans Ja tradition philosophique chinoise. Jour. 
World Hist., WI, no. 1, 1956. * 

WoLrram EBERHARD. Data on the Structure of the Chinese City in the Pre-Industrial Period. 
Economic Development and Cultural Change, Apr., 1956. 

Pasquare S, I. D'ELza. Presentazione della Prima Traduzione Cinese di Euclide. With a Summary 
in English. Monumenta Serica, XV, no. 1, 1956. 

Jonn D. Eyre. Japanese Land Development in Kojima Bay. Economic Geography, Jan., 1956. 

C. P. FrrzcERaLD. Continuity in Chinese History. Hist. Stud. Australia and New Zealand, May, 
1956. 

M. Fuymora. On the Russo-Japanese War [in Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyti, May, 1956. 

T. Fuyino. A Basic Study of the Development of the Vassals of Omura-han [in Japanese]. 
Shigaku Zasshi, June, 1956. 

Id. The Structure of Feuds in the Saga Clan [in Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyd, Aug., 1956. 

L. Carrinctron Goopricu. Geographical Additions of the xiv and xv Centuries (China). Monu- 
menta Serica, XV, no. 1, 1956. 

Historical Studies in Japan, 1955 [in Japanese]. Shigaku Zasshi, Mar., 1956. 

Ante: HiyaNE. Non Christian Religions . . . Japan. Religion in Life, Autumn, 1956. 

D. C. HoLrom. The Storm God Theme in Japanese Mythology. Sociologus, VI, no. 1 (1956). 

Y. Horw. The Failure of the Japanese Convoy Escort. U. S. Naval Institute Proc., Oct., 1956. 

Hwane CHIEN-CHUNG. The Role of Teachers in Ancient Chinese Culture [in Chinese]. Hsieh 
Shu Chi K'an (Taipei), June 1956. 

K. Kasamara. On the Development of Shinshit Brotherhoods and their Social Foundations [in 
Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyu, Aug., 1956. 

M. Kawamura. A Study of Advanced Ideas in the Meiji Period [in Japanese]. Jour. Faculty of 
Lit. of Nagoya Univ., Philosophy, Mar., 1955. 

ARNULF Kotiaurz. Der Schamanismus Der Awaren. Palaeologia, Dec., 1955. 

M. Kurimara. On the Emperor-Vassal Relationship as Seen from the Use of Iron Tablets... 
T’ang- Five Dynasties Period [in Japanese]. Shigaku Zasshi, June, 1956. 

Owen LarrimorE, Satellite Politics: The Mongolian Prototype. Western Polit. Quar. Mar., 1956. 

Lee Kwano-rao. A Note on the Credentials Presented by Korea to the Chinese Government 
during the Ming Dynasty [in Chinese]. Hsúeh Shu Chi K’an (Taipei), Dec., 1955. 

JosepH R. Levenson. The Attenuation of a Chinese Philosophical Concept: “T’i-Yung” in the 
Nineteenth Century. Asiatische Studien [Etudes Asiatiques], nos. 1-4, 1955. 

Lr Fano-xuer. The Inscription of the Sino-Tibetan Treaty of 821-822. T’oung Pao, XIV, nos. 
1-3, 1956. 

James T, C. Liu, Feudalism and Asian Societies [review article]. Pacific Affairs, June, 1956. 

Jomanna M. MENzEL, The Sinophilism of J. H. G. Justi. Jour. Hist. Ideas, June, 1956. 

Harrier C, Mirus. Language Reform in China. Far Eastern Quar., Aug., 1956. 

Louis Morton. Evolution of Japanese Landing Operations, Marine Corps Gazette, Apr., 1956. 

Jiro Numara. Acceptance and Rejection of Elements of European Culture in Japan. Jour. World 
Hist., IIl, no. 1, 1956. 

Sezo One. The Socio-Political Experiment in Postwar Japan. Ethics, July, 1956. 

S. Oxazax1, Some Remarks on the Folk-beliefs of the Hsi-Hsia [in Japanese]. Palaeologia, Mar., 
1956. 

L. Perecu. Some Remarks on the Portuguese Embassies to China in the K’ang-hsi Period. T’oung 
Pao, XLIV, nos. 1-3, 1956. 

Frank Wi son Price. Non-Christian Religions ... Communist China. Religion in Life, Autumn, 


1956. 
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Results and Problems in Historical Science: Japan, Yearly Historical Report for 1955 [13 articles, 
in Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyti, June, 1956. 

T. Sarxi. Conflicts over Markets for Huai-nan Salt (1) [Ch’ing Dynasty, in Japanese]. Shirin, 
July, 1956. 

Epwarp H. Scrarer. The Development of Bathing Customs in Ancient and Medieval China. ... 
Jour, Am, Oriental Society, Apr—June, 1956. 

GERHARD SCHREIER. The History of the Former Yen Dynasty, 285-370 (continued). Monumenta 
Serica, XV, no. 1, 1956. 

H. F, Scrrurmann. Traditional Property Concepts in China. Far Eastern Quar., Aug., 1956. 

Vincent Y, C. Sum. Some Chinese Rebel Ideologies, T’oung Pao, XLIV, nos. 1-3, 1956. 

Donar H. Survery. Bakufu versus Kabuki. Harvard jour. Asiatic Stud., Dec., 1955. 

Tuomas C, Smrrm. Landlords and Rural Capitalists in the Modernization of Japan. Jour, Ec. 
Hist., June, 1956, 

Irene B. Taruser. Fertility and Research on Fertility in Japan. Milbank Memorial Fund Quar., 
Apr., 1956. 

Kosaxu Tamura. Japan's Foreign Relations (V). Contemporary Japan, nos., 1-3, 1956. 

Razo Tanaka (with assistance of Rocer Pineau). Japan's Losing Struggle for Guadalcanal (I, 
Il). U. S. Naval Institute Proc., July-Aug., 1956. 

Ten Years of Reconstruction and Development [in Japan, 3 articles]. Contemporary Japan, nos. 
1-3, 1956, 

TsaN6 Ch'uEN. The Expansion of Local Military Power in the T’ang Dynasty [in Chinese]. 
Hstieh Shu Chi K'an (Taipei), Dec., 1955. 

Bun-E1 Tsunopa. The Problem of the Ending of tke Ancient World. Palacologia, Dec., 1955. 

D. C. Twrronerr. The Government of T’ang in the Early Eighth Century. Bull. School of 
Oriental and African Stud., XVII, no. 2, 1956. 

Louise WATANABE Tunc. Library Development in Japan. Library Quar., Apr., July, 1956. 

O, BERKELBACH VAN DER SPRENKEL. Franke's Geschichte des chinesichen Reiches. Bull, Oriental 
and African Stud., XVIII, no. 2, 1956. 

Sakar Wacarsuma. The Japanese Legal System, 1945-1955. Monumenta Nipponica, XII, nos. 
1-2, 1956. 

RoserT E. Warb. Problems of Democratic Adjustments in Modern Japan [review article]. 
World Politics, Apr., 1956. 

Pau, WmeatLEY. [Kingdom of] Tun-Sun. Jour. Royal Asiatic Society, Parts 1 and 2, 1956. 

Wu Hstanc-HsIaNG. The International Background of the 1900 Coup d'État and Political Reform 
[in Chinese], Hsiieh Shu Chi K’an (Taipei), Mar., 1956. 

Lien-sHENG Yano. Schedules of Work and Rest in Imperial China. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., 
Dec., 1955. 

Yen Keno-wANG. Evolution of the Division of Departments under the Premiership during the 
Northern Wei Period [in Chinese]. Hstieh Shu Cai K’an (Taipei), Dec., 1955. 

Yiao Ts'UNG-wU. A Review of the Hsiung-nu’s Struzgle for Hegemony in East Asia [ in Chinese]. 
Hsiieh Shu Chi K’an (Taipei), June, 1956. 

KENNETH T. Youns, Jr. The Challenge of Asia to United States Policy. Dept. of State Bull., Aug. 
27, 1956. 


SOUTHERN ASIA 
Cecil Hebbs 


SOUTH ASIA 


D. S. Acura Rao. The Early Wodeyars of Mysore. Their Cultural Traditions. Quar. Jour. Mythic 
Soc., Culture and Heritage No., Jan.—Apr., 1956. 

P. BanerjEE. Foreign Elements in Neo-Brahmanic Society. Jour. Bihar Research Soc., June, 1955. 

ALAN Brats. The Government and the Indian Village. Econ. Devel. and Cultural Change, June, 
1954. 

Grorce D, Bearce. John Stuart Mill and India. Jour. Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Soc., Dec., 
1954. 
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Dharma Buanu., The Presidency of Agra, 1834-1836. Jour. Indian Hist., Apr., 1956. 

CHEsTER BowLEs. A Fresh Look at Free Asia. Foreign Affairs, Oct., 1954. 

D. B. DisxarkKar. Inscriptions of Foreign Settlers in India. Jour. Indian Hist., Apr., 1956. 

The Epoch of Gandhi. Quar. Jour. Mythic Soc., Culture and Heritage No., Jan—Apr., 1956. 

Hira Lat Gurra, Gwalior Succession 1836-1843. Jour. Indian Hist., Apr., 1956. 

SzLIG. S. Harrison. The Challenge to Indian Nationalism. Foreign Affairs, July, 1956. 

Indian Statesmanship and Communist Opportunism. World Today, Mar., 1955. 

M. NiLAKANTAN. Times of Sri Rama, Lord Krishna and Bharata Battle. Quar. Jour. Mythic Soc., 
Culture and Heritage No., Jan.—Apr., 1956. 

Political Progress in Nepal. World Today, June, 1956. 

Recent Literature on Communism in India. World Today, Oct., 1955. 

K. N. V. Sasrrr. A Social Background to Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan, Quar. Jour. Mythic Soc., 
Culture and Heritage No., Jan.—Apr., 1956. 

S. SRIKANTHA SAsTRI. Two Grants of Kanthirava Raja of Mysore. Ibid. 

H. K. Suerwant. Sultan-Quli Qutbu’l-Mulk, the First Ruler of Medieval Tilangana: Pt, IL 
Qutbu’l-Mulk’s Military Campaigns. Jour. Indian Hist., Apr., 1956. 

Lupwik STERNBACH, Gujarat as Known to Mediaeval Europe Bharatiya Vidya, Sept., 1955. 

K. S. VarpyanatHan. Mala-Nadu. Quar. Jour. Mythic Soc., Culture and Heritage No., Jan—Apr., 
1956. 

SOUTHEAST ÁSIA 


C, C. Berc. Gedachtenwisseling over Javaanse geschiedschrijoing. Indonesië, June, 1956. 

Thomas E. Ennis, Vietnam: Our Outpost in Asia. Current Hist., July, 1956. 

RusseLL H. Fewo. The Challenge to Magsaysay. Foreign Affairs, Oct., 1954. 

Rurn Fiscuer. Ho chi Minh: Disciplined Communist. Foreign Affairs, Oct., 1954. 

Généalogies des familles princiéres du Cambodge. France-Asie, Oct., 1955. 

J. M. GuLtick. Kuala Lumpur, 1880-1895. Jour. Malayan Br. Royal Asiatic Soc., Aug., 1955. 

Mervin Harr. The Dragons Lash Their Tails in Indochina. Jour. Royal Central Asian Soc., Apr., 
1956. 

Indo-China: The Unfinished Struggle. World Today, Jan., 1956. 

A. Karprxuin. The United States Takes Over in South Viet-Nam. Internat. Affairs (Moscow), 
Apr., 1956. 

J. KeuninG. Ambonnezen, Portugezen en Nederlanders; Ambon’s geschiedenis tot het einde van 
de zeventiende eeuw. Indonesië, Apr., 1956. 

U Mauna Maune. U Ba Swe. Guardian, Mar., 1956. 

Id, U Tun Win. Guardian, Oct., 1955. 

Prince Duanı Nivar, The Reconstruction of Rama I of the Chakri Dynasty. Orient Rev., Feb.- 
Mar., 1956. 

VisHaL SincH. Recent Political Development in Malaya. Foreign Affairs Reports, Jan., 1956. 

STANLEY SPECTOR, Students and Politics in Singapore. Far Eastern Survey, May, 1956. 

Jusrus M. Van Der Kroer. The Appeals of Communism in Southeast Asia. United Asia, Dec., 
1955. 

A, Van Mariz. The First Parliamentary Elections, Indonesië, June, 1956. 

LeoroLno Y. Yanes. Rizal, Nationalist and Internationalist. Diliman Rev., Apr., 1955. 

Princess PINGPEANG YUKANTHOR. Personnalité de S. M. Norodom Suramarit, France-Asie, Oct, 


1955- 


United States History 
Wood Gray! 
GENERAL 


AMERICAN LIFE IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY: A DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE, By Richard 
G. Lillard. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 1956. Pp. 140. $3.75.) In this 
volume Richard G. Lillard offers a guide for readers interested in American auto- 
1 Responsible only for the lists of articles and documents. 
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biographies. He suggests, and the idea has merit, that from a judiciously selected list 
of such works one can get an excellent view of what he calls “the American epic.” He 
has therefore prepared not a comprehensive listing of all American autobiographies 
but a highly selected list of some 400 books written by people from all walks of life and . 
representing all sorts of occupations. He has written a brief description of each book 
and classified them all under twenty-two headings ranging from actors to Indians to 
musicians, and on to religious leaders, scientists, teachers, and writers. This book 
is not to be compared either in scope or importance to the recently published bibliog- 
raphy of British Autobiographies compiled by William Matthews, with its listing of 
over 6,000 items. It is simply a summary of the reading of Mr. Lillard. The author has 
limited himself almost wholly to works published since 1900 on the ground that older 
books are not easily available to the general reader, and even within this restriction he 
has ignored hundreds of important titles. Still, this is a useful book. Mr, Lillard’s 
comments on the autobiographies are too brief to be brilliant or provocative, but they 
are sensible and unprejudiced. For the intelligent layman interested in autobiography, 
his list provides a wide variety of good reading. For anyone interested in the history 
of, say, medicine or social work, his book offers a representative list of memoirs of 
persons prominent in such fields. Both students of autobiography and prospective 
autobiographers will profit from his useful and entertaining introductory essay on the 
form. This, then, is a book of minor importance, but within its limits it is competent 
and interesting. 
Jonn A. Garraty, Michigan State University 


DUTCH IMMIGRANT MEMOIRS AND RELATED WRITINGS. Two volumes. Se- 
lected and arranged for publication by Henry S. Lucas, University of Washington. 
(Assen, Netherlands: Van Gorcum and Company; distrib. by University of Washing- 
ton Press, Seattle. 1955. Pp. 514; 479. $15.00.) This collection of source materia! on 
Dutch immigration during the latter part of the nineteenth century, the first publica- 
tion of its kind, is a companion volume to the editor’s Netherlanders in America: 
Dutch Immigration to the United States and Canada, 1789-1950 (see AHR, July, 
1956, pp. 985-87). For his text Professor Lucas has drawn heavily on the collection 
of the Netherlands Museum in Holland, Michigan, especially its unique newspaper 
files (which should be included in a microfilm project to make them accessible in 
their entirety). The documents have been reproduced in their original language, 
only slightly edited; in case of a Dutch criginal, an English translation is generally 
added (this rule being disregarded in a number of instances for unascertainable rea- 
sons). Although memoirs of settlers in Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, and a number of 
other states have been included, most of the documents consist of reminiscences of 
the Michigan Dutch, who, more than any other group, have shown an interest in 
recording their experiences, The recollections are most elaborate on the period of 
settlement and are especially interesting for the pioneers’ comments on their many 
tribulations, their reasons for immigration, their religious fervor, and their gradual 
adjustment to a new environment. Lucas’ volumes, besides illuminating many of the 
problems faced by all nineteenth-century immigrants in the Middle West, constitute 
an essential text for all future research on Dutch immigration. A 

Kornraap W., Swart, Agnes Scott College 


GOD AND CAESAR IN NEBRASKA: A STUDY OF THE LEGAL RELATION- 
SHIP OF CHURCH AND STATE, 1852-1954. By Orville H. Zabel. [University of 
Nebraska Studies, New Series No. 14.] (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press. 1955. 
Pp. xii, 198. $2.00.) This competent study explores the legal aspects of certain church- 


t 
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state issues in one representative American commonwealth. Covering the first century 
of Nebraska, territory and state, it thus provides a useful view in microcosm of prob- 
lems which Anson Phelps Stokes surveyed in three volumes in Church and State in 
the United States (1950). Zabel’s work, an expanded doctoral dissertation, is based on 
exhaustive research into Nebraska constitutional, statutory, judicial, and legislative 
material, both manuscript and printed. He organizes his material clearly, beginning 
each topic with brief historical generalizations, next describing pertinent Nebraska 
data, and closing with a succinct summary. Forty per cent of the space deals with 
problems of religion in the schools, A final four pages indicate conclusions: that 
Nebraska has no “establishment” of religion, that “separation of church and state” has 
meant equal treatment for all religious groups but has not implied indifference, that 
problems of adjustment have risen more frequently than is usually realized, that 
(except in a few “pressure” situations) the state’s agencies “have usually been found 
on the side of religious liberty.” Zabel goes on to suggest legislation to relax strict laws 
against profanity and Sunday activity, perhaps on a local option basis, He also hints 
at re-establishing limits on the amount of property which may be held by religious 
societies, Finally, he casts a long look ahead, finding potential adjustment problems 
relative to tax-exempt property status, parochial schools and their support, and re- 
ligious teaching in public schools. Zabel warns against too much state and federal 
control in these areas. In general, his orientation is that of a concerned liberal; he cites 
Justice Holmes’s Abrams opinion as a key to “the best American tradition.” Zabel’s 
work is a meritorious reference volume. Its chief limitation inheres in its nature— 
it deals with legal relationships without close attention to the social, cultural, and 
economic milieu from which those relationships arise and in which they operate. Of 
the few errors, most are typographical. Occasional glints of humor lighten the pages. 
All told, the book is a creditable achievement. 
Tueropore L. Acnew, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


ELI WHITNEY AND THE BIRTH OF AMERICAN TECHNOLOGY. By Constance 
McL. Green. [The Library of American Biography.] (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 1956. Pp. vii, 215. $3.50.) This is another in that excellent series of short biog- 
raphies called the Library of American Biography, and it is a worthy addition. While 
Mrs. Green has told well the story of the invention of the cotton gin, her emphasis is 
upon Whitney’s discovery of the principles and techniques of mass production which 
he developed in the manufacture of muskets for the United States government, Be- 
cause of her work with the Ordnance Department, she is thoroughly qualified to write 
in detail of the technical aspects of Whitney’s inventions, detail which she capably 
subordinates to an interesting narrative of Whitney’s life. The economic development 
of the United States was given powerful impetus by Whitney's two basic inventions. 
Cotton, languishing because the green seed variety could hardly be cleaned by hand, 
became king almost overnight—500,000 pounds exported in 1793, 6,000,000 in 1795, 
and three times that in 1800. Whitney and his crude little model, turned out in ten 
days, had fastened slavery and the cotton kingdom on the South. Yet he himself never 
really profited from his inventicn. His invention was so simple that once seen it could 
easily be duplicated, and the royalty allowed in his patent was so great (one fifth of 
all cotton ginned) that the machine was promptly pirated, and endless lawsuits were 
needed finally to establish his rights. More successful for himself personally and for 
the industrial development of the country as a whole was his plan for mass produc- 
ing muskets. Here his work is far less known, and he has been given but little recog- 
nition for his part in inventing the basic tools of American industrial production— 
milling machines, boring machines, and the like—and for his successful demonstra- 
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tion that even complicated parts of a product could be made interchangeable, This 
he did in his contract with the governmert for the production of muskets, and the 
basic principles he established in that first plant are those in use today. It is thus an 
interesting fact that Whitney’s two basic inventions led to the diverse and competing 
development of the North and South and thus indirectly to the Civil War itself—but 
this imputes too much to one man. Mrs. Green makes no such claims, She tells her 
story of this man and his work simply ard well and renders a real service in her 
emphasis upon Whitney’s manufacturing irventions. 
Panar Davinson, Jr., University of Louisville 


THE AGE OF FIGHTING SAIL: THE STORY OF THE NAVAL WAR OF 1812. 
By C. S. Forester. [Mainstream of America Series, No. 6.] (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday and Company. 1956. Pp. 284. £5.00.) Although the War of 1812 is still a 
controversial subject in some respects and Forester has written from the English point 
of view, he has displayed little bias in his accounts of the various battles. However, the 
shortcomings of American commanders are fully revealed, while those of the English 
commanders are extenuated. In fact, in the letter part of the book, “if” is used so many 
times in recounting what might have happened to the English under more fortunate 
circumstances that one is reminded of the poem of that title by his countryman Kipling. 
Forester tries vigorously to prove that the United States lost the war, because im- 
pressment was omitted in the treaty of peace, but the actual results should be borne in 
mind. As Forester himself writes, “The avowed purpose of the war was to put an end 
to interference with American trade and shipping” (p. 11). It is an historical fact that 
the war did put an end to such interference. Surely the headlong flight of the English 
from Washington after burning the public buildings, their failure to capture Baltimore, 
and their overwhelming defeat in the Baztles of Lake Champlain and New Orleans 
by no means indicate a victorious end of tae war for England. Though the book con- 
tains no citations of authorities and no bibliography, its scholarly nature is evident to 
the most critical reader. A very interestirg and valuable feature is the detailed dis- 
cussion of the general strategy of the war. However, the repeated comparisons with 
World War II illustrating British victories become somewhat tiresome to an American 
reader. The book has some of the characteristics of the historical essay, in spite of its 
wealth of detail. Though well done and in-eresting, it adds nothing of any consequence 
to what has already been written. 

CHARLES Lez Lewis, U. S. Naval Academy 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PETER CARTWEIGHT. With an Introduction, Bibliography, 
and Index by Charles L. Wallis, (Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon Press, 1956. Pp. 349. 
$3.75.) The centennial of its publication in 1856 provides the occasion for a reissue 
of this classic autobiography of one of ezrly America’s best-known Methodist circuit 
riders. The editor, who is minister of the college church and professor of English at 
Keuka College, New York, has confined his contribution to a five-page introduction, 
in which he describes a few events in Cartwright’s life that were omitted from the 
autobiography, a still more modest bibliography which lists only a few of the secondary 
works touching on Cartwright’s career, and a thorough index. The publishers have 
cooperated by providing a serviceable format and type face that is far easier to read 
than that in the several editions previously published. A spot check of a number of 
passages in the first edition indicates that the transcription is accurate. The resulting 
volume will be of value to the few libraries that do not already possess a copy of one of 
the earlier editions and to scholars or gemeral readers seeking a colorful, if not always 
accurate, picture of religious developrrents on the trans-Appalachian frontier. It 
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would have been far more useful, however, if the editor had extended his introduc- 
tion to give a better-rounded picture of Cartwright's contribution to early American 
Christianity and if he had provided critical notes to explain and evaluate the events 
described so vividly by the pioneer minister. 

Ray ALLEN Bittincron, Northwestern University 


THE MAN WHO ELECTED LINCOLN. By Jay Monaghan. (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 1956. Pp. X, 334. $4.50.) This biography i is one of the most thorough- 
going and at the same time one of the most subtle pieces of special pleading that a 
responsible author and a respectable publisher ever combined to produce. To proclaim, 
as the title does, that Charles H. Ray, part-owner and editor-in-chief of the Chicago 
Tribune from 1855 to 1863, elected Lincoln President comes close to pure nonsense. 
If the nomination in 1860 is meant, then Ray was only one of several men who 
maneuvered it, with chief credit going to David Davis, on whom historians long ago 
conferred it. If the election is meant, one needs only to point out that Lincoln was 
elected because he carried eighteen states with 180 electoral votes to his combined 

_ opponents’ fifteen states and 123 electoral votes. By the most generous estimate, the 
Chicago Tribune could not be credited with influencing the vote in any states other 
than Illinois, Wisconsin, and Indiana. Subtract their combined electoral votes—twenty- 
nine—and Lincoln would still have won by a safe margin. Perhaps the extravagant 
title should be charged to publisher rather than author, although an author can always 
veto a publisher’s titulary aberrations. Mr. Monaghan’s avowed thesis is modest enough 
—“that Charles Ray had more influence on the rise of Abraham Lincoln than is 
generally acknowledged”—yet an unwary reader could easily conclude that Ray was re- 
sponsible not only for the Lincoln-Douglas debates but also for the famous and enor- 
mously significant “Freeport question,” that without Ray and the Tribune Lincoln 
would not have been nominated, that in the period between Lincoln’s election and in- 
auguration Ray was his influential adviser, and that the Tribune stiffened the Presi- 
dent’s spine until he finally issued the Emancipation Proclamation. All this is advanced 
by implication rather than documentary proof. Perhaps the best commentary is offered 
by an anecdote which Monaghan relates, Lincoln, on his way to New York, stopped in 
Chicago and asked Ray and Joseph Medill to comment on the speech he intended to 
make at Cooper Union. Both men gave him copious notes. When the report of the 
speech came through, the two advisers saw that Lincoln had not altered a word of his 
original text. “Medill,” Ray said, “old Abe must have lost out of the car window all our 
precious notes, for I don’t find a trace of one of them in his published talk here.” 
This, for all the real evidence Mr. Monaghan adduces, is about as much effect as Ray 
had on Lincoln’s whole career. In this book someone has devised the most irritating 
and least efficient means yet discovered to avoid putting footnotes at the bottom of the 
page, where they belong. 

Paur M. Ance, Chicago Historical Society 


ESCAPE FROM RECONSTRUCTION. By W. C. Nunn. (Fort Worth: Leo Potishman 
Foundation, Texas Christian University. 1956. Pp. 140. $2.50.) This is an inquiry into 
the efforts of former Confederates to establish plantations in Mexico, just after the 
Civil War, on lands offered for colonization by the Emperor Maximilian. Among the 
colonizers were former generals Sterling Price, John Bankhead Magruder, E, Kirby- 
Smith, and Joseph Shelby and the geographer, Matthew F. Maury. Confederate 
colonies such as Carlota, nine miles southeast of Cordoba, were established; but ban- 
dits, disease, insufficient capital, and dubious land titles plagued the settlers until 
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the downfall of Maximilian in 1867 ended ali hopes of a “new Confederacy.” An ap- 
pendix provides a tentative list of Confederate immigrants to Mexico, 1865-1866. 
Hat Broces, University of Colorado 


THE BARBER AND THE HISTORIAN: THE CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE 
A. MYERS AND JAMES FORD RHODES, 1910-1923. Edited by John A. Garraty. 
(Columbus: Ohio Historical Society. 1956. Po. xxiv, 156, $3.00.) Students of Ameri- 
can historiography, midwestern politics, and the social and political history of the 
American Negro in the North will be enlightened and entertained by this corre- 
spondence between James Ford Rhodes and George A. Myers, prosperous Negro 
barber from Cleveland. The letters that fowed between “Dear George” and “Dear 
Mr. Rhodes” during the years 1910 to 1923 constitute an unusual source for an un- 
derstanding of the mind and heart of the northern Negro and help to make more 
clear the continued loyalty of the Negro citizen to the party of the Great Emancipator. 
Whereas “the historian” is able to find much that is good in the leadership of Theodore 
Roosevelt and even Woodrow Wilson, “the barber” decries Roosevelt’s attempt to keep 
the Progressive Party “lily-white” in the South and notes Wilson’s failure to extend 
a “new freedom” to the Negro citizen, who asked only for his “manhood rights: 
equal opportunity to work, [and] equality before the law.” Myers gently chides 
Rhodes for his failure to understand the role of the Negro in Reconstruction and 
adds a comment that might well apply more broadly: “You cannot understand this 
because you have never been discriminated against.” Rhodes welcomes tariff reform 
in the Underwood Act; Myers upholds the principle of protectionism, as he does all 
the principles of the Grand Old Party (a party that Rhodes comes to refer to as the 
“g.o.p.”). Of special interest are Myers’ comments about Mark Hanna, whose election 
to the United States Senate Myers helped to secure by the bribery of a Negro legislator 
in the Ohio state legislature: “Mr. Hanna was a square and honest man, his word 
once given was never broken. ... He was a remarkable man, a successful business 
man, who commercialized politics and believed in commercializing Government. ... 
He believed in the Brotherhood of Man and lived it.” Garraty’s introductory remarks 
are written with grace and insight; his explanatory footnotes are brief and direct. 
Both he and the Ohio Historical Society are to be complimented for this delightful 
edition. 

CLARKE A. CHAMBERS, University of Minnesota 


EXPERIENCE UNDER RAILWAY LABOR LEGISLATION. By Leonard A. Lecht. 
{Columbia Studies in the Social Sciences, Nc. 587.] (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1955. Pp. 254. $4.25.) Presenting a valuable analysis of railway labor legislation, 
this book includes a review of the enactments of earlier years and explanation of the 
administrative rulings in World War I and the labor provisions of the 1920 Trans- 
portation Act. Separate chapters are devoted to full-crew and related laws, to meas- 
ures for job protection in case of railway consolidations, and to the laws relating to 
railway employees’ social security. Dr. Lecht's chief interest, however, is in collective 
bargaining. In the several chapters where this is the main theme we see the develop- 
ment of Congressional attitudes, from the acceptance of a measure of administrative 
compulsion in the early 1920’s to emphasis on free collective bargaining and protection 
of the right to organize as set forth in the Railway Labor Act of 1926 and spelled out 
more explicitly in the amendments of 1934. Like numerous other commentators, Lecht 
believes that the emergency board provisions of the Act have tended to undermine 
genuine collective bargaining. Negotiations between the parties tend to become mean- 
ingless, he suggests, when beth are aware that a strike vote is almost certain to lead 
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to the creation of a board, from whose findings each hopes to derive support for its 
own position. When disappointed in that hope, the unions have frequently, in recent 
years, rejected the board report and made preparations for a strike, Critics of emergency 
board procedure often overlook, however, the beneficial effects due to acceptance of 
awards in cases involving less than nationwide controversies. Moreover, Lecht seems 
to weaken his argument by his assertion that “emergency board awards, in point of 
fact, have determined the general features of most of the subsequent contracts.” This 
book is to be commended for its careful attention to factual detail and its extensive 
documentation, which is enhanced by having footnotes on the same page as the state- 
ment to which they refer. 
Joun A. Fircu, New York, New York 


THE MOFFAT PAPERS: SELECTIONS FROM THE DIPLOMATIC JOURNALS 
OF JAY PIERREPONT MOFFAT, 1919-1943. Edited by Nancy Harvison Hooker, 
foreword by Sumner Welles. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1956. Pp. vi, 408. 
$7.50.) A handsome, well-to-do career diplomat of the Groton-Harvard school, Jay 
Pierrepont Moffat served his country faithfully and intelligently from 1919 until his 
untimely death in 1943. Tke call of duty brought him to various foreign posts, in- 
cluding Warsaw, Sydney, and Ottawa, and to the headship of the Division of Western 
European Affairs during the fateful 1930’s. Selected passages from his diaries throw a 
flood of light on the internal workings of the State Department and on the dramatis 
personae involved, including Hoover, Roosevelt, Stimson, and Hull. There is much 
old-fashioned gossip but also much penetrating observation, mostly at the second- 
drawer level. Perhaps the most revealing portions relate to the Brussels Conference 
of 1937, the Munich Crisis of 1938, the Polish-German crisis of 1939, the trip to Eu- 
rope with Mr. Sumner Welles in 1940, and the Roosevelt-King Ogdensburg meeting 
of 1940. The editor has meticulously prepared brief introductions and multitudinous 
footnotes, drawn from both primary sources and secondary works. But several ques- 
tion marks hover over this absorbing material. Where 10,000 pages of diaries and 
memoranda are sifted down to fewer than 400 printed pages, one would like to know 
what criteria were set up for inclusion or exclusion. Was the editor seeking interesting 
material, significant material, material that caused Mr. Moffat to appear in a good 
light, or what? Three members of the Moffat family read the manuscript, and Sumner 
Welles, who appears as a participant on sixty pages, wrote the introduction. Were pas- 
sages omitted that proved, or might have proved, objectionable to all these people 
or to the deceased? The original papers have been deposited with the Harvard Library, 
where scholars may ultimately answer these queries for themselves. 

Thomas A. Barey, Stanford University 


A CATHOLIC RUNS FOR PRESIDENT: THE CAMPAIGN OF 1928. By Edmund 
A. Moore. (New York: Ronald Press Company. 1956. Pp. xv, 220. $3.50.) Edmund A. 
Moore has attempted to explain and evaluate the various factors that were responsible 
for the defeat of Alfred E. Smith in the presidential campaign of 1928. What these 
factors were has never occasioned serious argument among historians. Smith’s re- 
ligion, his big-city background and superficial lack of “culture,” his relationship with 
the notorious Tammany machine, and his outspoken criticism of the Prohibition 
Amendment, along with the “prosperity” issue so thoroughly exploited by the Republi- 
cans, combined to break the solid South and elect Herbert Hoover by a comfortable 
majority. Moore describes these influences on the campaign admirably and attempts 
to weigh their individual impact on the situation; if the result is not conclusive the 
effort is both interesting and provocative. As the title makes clear, the weight of 
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Moore's argument is devoted to the religious question. After tracing briefly the history 
of anti-Catholicism in America, he discusses tae way religion was used against Smith. 
He handles the very difficult problem of assessing the whispering campaign with 
shrewdness and insight, making excellent us: of the comments of minor politicians 
and ordinary citizens found in the papers of such Democratic leaders as Josephus 
Daniels, Thomas J. Walsh, and Carter Glass. He concludes that “anti-Catholicism was 
indeed the silent issue . . . very much more significant than the somewhat meager 
news or editorial space assigned to it would irdicate” (p. 41). But Moore is too careful 
and objective a scholar to propose any monolithic explanation of the 1928 campaign. 
He makes clear that the religious issue was deeply intermeshed with the liquor ques- 
tion and that both were related to rural suspicion of the city. And he admits that 
Smith’s personality, background, and philosophy were probably not decisive; “pros- 
perity was the key issue” (p. 195). He has rot, therefore, come up with any new or 
startling interpretation of the campaign. He has, rather, written a solid, interesting, 
and fair-minded description of a complex and emotionally charged situation. 
Joun A. Garraty, Michigan State University 


THE TRANSPORTATION CORPS: MOVEMENTS, TRAINING, AND SUPPLY. 
By Chester Wardlow. [United States Army in World War II: The Technical Serv- 
ices.] (Washington: Department of the Army. 1956. Pp. xvii, 564. $4.25.) On June 
28, 1950, just after the outbreak of the Korean War, the functions of the Transporta- 
tion Corps were clearly set forth for the first time by Act of Congress, and the Corps 
was finally given a solid statutory basis. Thus the problems of World War IE, which 
are so well analyzed in this volume, were belatedly recognized, and the instrument 
for their solution was officially established. That this should have been done twenty 
years ago is the main burden of Wardlow's thesis. This volume deals with the tasks 
involved in moving freight and personnel “within the United States and out to the 
theaters of operations and with the training and equipping of men necessary to ac- 
complish the missions of the Transportation Corps overseas. Two types of problems, 
both accentuated by the late creation of the Corps, were encountered in performing 
these missions. One concerned the development of methods and techniques of per- 
formance, particularly in the field of traffic control. These are treated in detail and 
with a high degree of competence. The other involved the coordination of a vast num- 
ber of agencies, public and private, civil anc military, in order to ensure an adequate 
flow of men and matériel to the fighting fonts. Although presented here primarily 
from the records of the Chief of Transportation, and with the functions of his office 
always in mind, Wardlow pays attention to the conflict of interests with private car- 
riers and to the overlapping functions of otker branches of the military establishment. 
The very fact that strong differences of op:nion did exist was the main reason why 
the Chief of Transportation fought so consistently for jurisdiction over all matters 
affecting transportation. He believed that without centralized control he could not 
fulfill his role, which was essentially one of planning, coordination, and supervision. 
With this conclusion Congress and Mr. Warclow have agreed. 

Gorvon B. Turner, Princeton University 


THE ATLANTIC BATTLE WON, MAY, 1043-MAY, 1945. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
[History of United States Naval Operations in World War II, Volume X.] (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 1956. Pp. xxxii, 399. $6.00.) The tenth volume of this 
monumental work carries the account of operations against enemy submarines from 
1943, when adequate means to deal with that menace first became available, to the 
German surrender two years later. It deals with little else, for the only major surface 
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action of the period was the sinking of the Scharnhorst in Arctic waters, while the 
North African and Sicilian amphibious operations have already been described in Vol- 
umes IT and IX, The account of the invasion of France will be separately related in the 
next volume, Until the closing months of 1942, German submarines were continuing to 
reduce the available total ož Allied tonnage by sinking British and American merchant 
ships faster than the shipyards could launch new ones. From 1943 onward the situa- 
tion steadily improved, partly because of greatly expanded new construction but even 
more from the numbers of German submarines that began to be sunk once adequate 
forces—particularly the new escort carriers—were available for the escort of convoys. 
This antisubmarine warfars in the Atlantic—described by the author as “perhaps the 
most absorbing and interesting aspect of naval warfare in World War II”—was, as he 
well points out, “unremitting, subject to constant ups and downs, and fought on three 
levels—on the surface of the ocean, under the sea, and in the air; a war fought by 
scientists, inventors, naval constructors and ordnance experts, as well as by sailors and 
aviators,” It is also the most difficult type of warfare to study, even with enemy records 
available, and to describe because of its inexorable repetitiveness. The movement of con- 
voys, the endless battles between submarines, surface ships, and planes, the technical de- 
velopments, the training and the administrative organization that made those battles 
successful were little known outside the services during the war. To take this mass of 
complicated and confused cata, which only now and then contains dramatic incidents, 
and turn it into a lucid narrative of absorbing interest is a feat that required all of 
Rear Admiral Morison’s unsurpassed literary skill. The character of his history of 
naval operations is, after the publication of ten volumes in the past nine years, too 
well known to require comment. In regard to the present volume one can only express 
gratitude and admiration for his brilliant handling of fascinating but singularly cussed 
and intractable material. 
Warrer Mur Warren, Boston Athenaeum 
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NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


THE LIVINGSTON INDIAN RECORDS, 1666-1723. Edited by Lawrence H. Leder. 
(Gettysburg, Pa.: Pennsylvania Historical Association. 1956. Pp. 240. $5.00.) The dis- 
covery and publication by Lawrence H. Leder of the Livingston Indian Records 
(1666-1723), from papers which are on deposit in the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
at Hyde Park, New York, fills a gap in colonial history which has existed for 176 years, 
since the first two volumes of the New York Indian Records vanished during their 
transfer to Canada at the time of the Revolution. Robert Livingston (1654-1728), 
who was Secretary for Indian Affairs to the Albany Commissioners, evidently kept 
personal memoranda which were later transcribed as minutes; and so, at last, the 
record is printed for scholars everywhere. The discovery of this material enables 
scholars to treat Iroquois history adequately for the period previously covered only 
by Peter Wraxall’s abridgement of the New York Indian Records (Charles H. Mc- 
Ilwain, ed., An abridgement of the Indian affairs ... from the year 1678 to the year 
1751 [Cambridge, 1915]) and Cadwallader Colden's famous History of the Five 
Indian Nations of Canada. The former was propaganda for Colonel William Johnson's 
appointment as Indian Superintendent; the latter was a document for the fur trade. 
The three works can now be read together, Leder’s volume, though scarcely “Penn- 
sylvania History,” contains an excellent brief outline of Iroquois history by Paul A. W. 
Wallace; and the Indian records which follow, though difficult enough reading, in- 
clude as footnotes a pictorial history of the Five Nations by Ray Fadden. This bargain 
package, then, contains material of three different sorts: excellent documentary his- 
tory, magnificent writing, and nativism. The critical historian should know that the 
pictorial record is a modern creation employing native symbols, projecting traditional 
history backward to the founding of the Iroquois League. Nor is it entirely faithful 
to the ethnological sources—texts in the native languages. Historians will welcome 
specific information contained in the Indian records on particular events. For the 
ethnologist these events contain early horizons for Indian customs, such as the con- 
doling council, which survive to modern times. There are also Indian place names, 
personal names, and offices associated with the beginnings of the League. The holders 
of these offices were having trouble even then controlling the warriors and the satellite 
powers that had come under their sovereignty. Two contemporary maps, locating 
Indian villages of the period on the Mohawk and Susquehanna Rivers, increase our | 
knowledge of political geography and provide useful hints to contemporary archae- 
ologists. 

W. N. Fenton, New York State Museum 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS FROM 16 MARCH 1763 TO 9 JULY 1776 OF WILLIAM 
SMITH, HISTORIAN OF THE PROVINCE OF NEW YORK, MEMBER OF THE 
GOVERNOR’S COUNCIL, AND LAST CHIEF JUSTICE OF THAT PROVINCE 
UNDER THE CROWN, CHIEF JUSTICE OF QUEBEC. By William Smith. Edited, 
with an introduction, biography, and notes by William H. W. Sabine. From the 
previously unpublished manuscript in the New York Public Library. (New York: 
Colburn and Tegg. 1956. Pp. xvi, 300. $10.00.) Smith’s well-known history of New 
York covers the colony’s development from its origin to 1762. The contemporary notes 
upon which he based his history were continued to 1783 but were never published. 
The present work makes available the portion of these “Historical Memoirs” em- 
bracing the crucial years from the conclusion of the French and Indian War to the 
Revolution, comprising roughly about one sixth of the entire manuscript. Although 
the bulk of the narrative is concerned with New York politics and is enlivened by 
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Smith’s trenchant and acrid pen portraits of men like Cadwallader Colden and the 
De Lanceys, there are perceptive observations on the larger course of British-American 
relations. The format of this edition is not entirely satisfactory. The text is mimeo- 
graphed, hand-corrected in places, and not always clear. Editorial notes are brief and 
uneven. Important individuals are not identified, nor is background provided to 
illumine Smith's detailed comments on broad issues like the Forsey Case, the elec- 
tions of 1768 and 1769, and the New Hampshire land grants. Despite its limitations, 
this work will prove useful to all students of colonial history, not least of all as a re- 
minder of the need for a fuller, printed version of the entire Smith “Memoirs.” 
Mitton M. KLEIN, New York, New York 


ILL FEELING IN THE ERA OF GOOD FEELING: WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
POLITICAL BATTLES, 1815-1825. By James A. Kehl. (Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press. 1956. Pp. xiii, 271. $4.00.) After the War of 1812, the business of 
government fell more and more into the hands of a self-perpetuating political elite, 
armed with such devices as the congressional caucas. Thus Dr. Kehl’s western Penn- 
sylvania was triply separated from the outer world: by geography, which cut it off 
from the east; by state lines, which arbitrarily divided it from the west; and by con- 
temporary history, which denied it access to the federal and state governments. After 
describing the confusions of the “social milieu” in the first part of this book, Kehl 
shows his western Pennsylvanians as men in search of a political identity. His theme 
would appear to be that no economic problem could be voiced and no dynamic inter- 
play of social groups could take place until the region had been organized politically. 
The second part of his book is an account of the various attempts at such an organiza- 
tion, attempts which were constantly thwarted by the clash of local interests and by 
the fact that every politician at the time was obliged to call himself a Republican. The 
“ill feeling” in this part is rarely more than the stridency of political debate conducted 
on a rather low level. In the third part, Kehl shows how an emerging farmer-manu- 
facturer alliance, dedicated to high protective tariffs, gave its support to Jackson in the 
election of 1824. The author utters his caveat against arranging Jacksonian conflicts in 
terms of such simple dualisms as capitalist-agrarian or debtor-creditor and proves, once 
again, how necessary it is for this whole period to be reconsidered from a local and 
regional point of view instead of from a federal and sectional one. Redundancy in the 
second part is the chief blemish in an otherwise valuable and suggestive study. 

Grorce Dancerrietp, New York, New York 


JONATHAN TRUMBULL: CONNECTICUT’S MERCHANT MAGISTRATE (1710- 
1785). By Glenn Weaver. (Hartford: Connecticut Historical Society. 1956. Pp. viii, 
182.) Jonathan Trumbull, Connecticut’s war governor and, to our French allies, the 
ideal “magistrate of a small republic,” has been the subject of two biographies and a 
recent detailed biographical sketch, which have set the background for this excellent 
study of Trumbull as a businessman. Fortunately a mass of his papers has survived, 
making possible an absorbing description of the economic development of a small 
colonial community as mirrored in the activities of its leading citizen. Its interest is 
more than local, however, for here is the picture of the downward path of colonial 
economic ineptitude so familiar to the planters of the South. Dr. Weaver’s knowledge 
of the background of this monograph is thorough; his skill in handling the minutiae 
of prices and trade and in making interesting reading of his conclusions is unusual. 
The frank way in which he deals with the ethical problems connected with Trum- 
bull’s bankruptcy is all the more commendable because the truly beautiful format of 
the volume makes it very unlikely that it could have been printed without a sub- 
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stantial subsidy from the descendants of the Governor. Whether one's interest is local 
history, economics, or the general pattern of revolution, this is an important book. 
To one familiar with Connecticut history, it is disappointing that Weaver hewed to 
the line which he drew for himself and ‘eft unsolved the problems of Trumbull’s 
political career. One strongly suspects that an early generation removed much political 
material from the family manuscripts, but it is greatly to be desired that Dr. Weaver 
give us at least an article on Trumbull as a politician. 
Currrorp K., Suipron, American Antiquarian Society 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE: A BIOGRAPHY. By Jean Holloway. (Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press. 1956. Pp. xi, 275. $4.95.) Edward Everett Hale is known to 
most persons only as the author of that melodramatic, super-patriotic tale, The Man 
Without a Country. Yet this seems to have been but the most successful literary effort 
of a New England clergyman who dabbled in journalism, fiction, and history and 
played a part in reform movements that ranged from anti-slavery to world organiza- 
tion for peace. He belonged to a gifted family; on one side were the Everetts and 
Hales, on the other, the Beechers. He graduated from Harvard and then, after much 
hesitation, entered the Unitarian ministry. He served congregations, first in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and then in Boston. He wes popular with his parishioners and at all 
times active in social reform. He was never content, however, just to preach—he had 
the urge to write, This urge led to a rather steady stream of articles and stories pub- 
lished in the North American Review, thz Atlantic Monthly, and the Christian Ex- 
aminers. It also made him eager to edit a magazine of his own, but in this line, his only 
success, and ultimate failure, was the Old and New. In the field of history, he wrote 
a few popular sketches and contributed three articles to Justin Winsor’s Narrative and 
Critical History of America. None of his historical work has value for present-day 
scholars. Jean Holloway has made the mcst of a man who enjoyed great popularity 
in his own day but who scattered his considerable talents over too many fields to make 
permanent contributions. She speaks of bis “helter-skelter efforts and his complete 
lack of literary orientation.” Even in the field of reform, he was only “a general prac- 
titioner,” never a “surgical specialist.” He was by nature “a journalist and a popularizer, 
a liaison officer between the world of ideas and the world of action—a preacher.” 

Avery Craven, University of Chicago 


BANNERS IN THE WILDERNESS: EARLY YEARS OF WASHINGTON AND 
JEFFERSON COLLEGE. By Helen Turnbull Waite Coleman. (Pittsburgh: Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Press. 1956. Pp. xvii, 285. $4.00.) The spread of the liberal arts 
college from the Atlantic seaboard to the settlements on the trans-Appalachian frontier 
and the resultant flowering there of the classical and scientific disciplines, an impor- 
tant chapter in the early history of higner education in the United States, is the 
subject of this volume. Specifically, it relazes the story of two educational institutions 
that arose at the beginning of the past century in the southwest corner of Pennsylvania, 
their development and eventual fusion almost seventy years later in what has since 
been known as Washington and Jefferson College. The book describes the environ- 
ment of Washington County at the close of the American Revolution, its log school 
and first academy, and the intellectual lescership which the crude but growing com- 
munity found in the little band of Princeton graduates who came there to preach and 
teach. Out of the educational ferment generated by these men emerged two full- 
fledged liberal arts schools: Jefferson College at Canonsburg and Washington College 
(the younger of the two) at the neighboring county seat. While both institutions 
owed their origins to the powerful influznce of Presbyterianism in this region and 
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always maintained close ties with the Presbyterian church and ministry, they demon- 
strated remarkable freedom from ecclesiastical dictation. For two generations each 
contributed an impressive number of graduates to the various professions, particularly 
law and theology. When, in 1865, the long-standing rivalry between the two colleges 
was terminated by the decision of the trustees in favor of unification, each could 
claim its fair share of illustrious names in church and state from the ranks of its 
alumni, The book is solidly documented, readable, and handsomely illustrated. 
Bruce T. McCutty, College of William and Mary 
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Epwarp G, Evererr. Pennsylvania Raises an Army, 1351. Ibid. 


Maurice A. Moox, ef al. The Changing Pattern of Pennsylvania German Culture, 1855-1955. 
Pennsylvania Hist., July, 1956. 


WiLLiamM S, CLARK, The Beginning of Football at Susquehanna University, 1890-1900. Susque- 
hanna Univ, Studies, May, 1956. 

Thomas R. Brenpie. The Pennsylvania German Society [1891- ]. Pennsylvania Hist., July, 
1956. 
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SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


JOHN FILSON OF KENTUCKE. By John Walton, (Lexington: University of Ken- 
tucky Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 130. $4.00.) Short and simple were the annals of John 
Filson, first chronicler of Kentucky, and few were the literary remains except his 
Discovery, Settlement and Present State of Kentucke. Appropriately enough, his 
biography, compiled from the fragments, is short. About 1783, Filson, a thirty-year 
old schoolteacher, came to Kentucky from Pennsylvania. A year later he published his 
book, and less chan four years later he disappeared—presumably killed by Indians— 
while surveying for Losantiville, a city he helped to found. “A man does not have to 
be great to be important,” says the author. Filson’s importance does not stem from his 
greatness. Eis book stimulated the settlement of the West; his map, which accom- 
panied the book (and which is here reproduced in a cover pocket), facilitated the 
settlement. Moreover, he told the story of Daniel Boone and fixed the pattern of the 
ofttold legend of the pioneer hero. Walton, a collateral descendant of Filson, has 
written a careful, critical, balanced account of Kentucky’s first historian. 

WiLuiam B. HesseLTINE, University of Wisconsin 


AS THEY SAW FORREST: SOME RECOLLECTIONS AND COMMENTS OF 
CONTEMPORARIES. Edited by Robert Selph Henry. [Monographs, Sources and 
Reprints in Southern History, No. 3.] (Jackson, Tenn.: McCowat-Mercer Press, 1956. 
Pp. xvi, 306. $5.00.) 

JOHNNY GREEN OF THE ORPHAN BRIGADE: THE JOURNAL OF A CON- 
FEDERATE SOLDIER. Edited by 4. D. Kirwan. (Lexington: University of Ken- 
tucky Press. 1956. Pp. xxviii, 217. $3.50.) Two thirds of 4s They Saw Forrest, a 
volume of reprints, is devoted to an appraisal of Forrest by General Viscount Wolseley 
and to recollections of service under Forrest written after 1900 by William Wither- 
spoon and John Milton Hubbard, both veterans of the Seventh Tennessee Cavalry. 
The book is completed by excerpts from six additional soldier narratives (generally 

` reminiscent and sometimes not firsthand), a few short miscellaneous pieces, and a 
folding map of Forrest’s military campaigns by Monroe F. Cockrell. The items re- 
printed are not, with a few exceptions, rare in their original forms, and several of the 
present versions suffer from minor, but numerous, textual inaccuracies. What is more 
important, the materials are so modest in value from a scholarly point of view that 
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they are cited in hardly more than fifty of the sixteen hundred notes in Colonel 
Henry's own excellent biography of Forrest (1944). For casual reading, As They Saw 
Forrest is not without attractive and entertaining features. Johnny Green of the Orphan 
Brigade has the merit of being a fresh document edited carefully and fully, at times 
even redundantly, by Professor Kirwan. Especially commendable is the inclusion of 
battle diagrams (Shiloh, Stone's River, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, Chattanooga 
to Atlanta, the Atlanta campaign) and a handsome aréa map (travels of the Orphan 
Brigade). The Orphan, or First Kentucky, Brigade is, as it happens, the subject of 
one of the earliest and largest of Confederate outfit histories (by E. P. Thompson, 
1868, 931 pp.; 1898 ed., 1104 pp.), a book that anticipates much of what Green has 
to tell. His account is further handicapped by its mixed character. Prepared about 
1890, apparently, and written “from notes and from memory” with bits of second- 
hand information added, his text is not a journal in the usual sense. Fortunately, the 
greater part does seem to come fairly straight from a wartime journal or notes; 
unfortunately, the reminiscent and secondhand elements are well enough blended so 
that both the exact basis and the evidential value of any given statement are likely to 
be in doubt. As far as narrative is concerned, Green’s recasting has achieved unusual 
coherence while retaining an on-the-spot ring. These qualities, plus his quick style, 
his eye for an episode, his engaging personality, and the heroic combat record of his 
brigade, make his story a pleasure to read. 
Barnes F. Larurop, University of Texas 


FORT GRIFFIN ON THE TEXAS FRONTIER. By Carl Coke Rister. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. 1956. Pp. xv, 216. $3.50.) Fort Griffin is the second 
book to appear posthumously from the pen of Professor Rister, long recognized as an 
authority on the Comanche country. Reading this book in conjunction with J. Evetts 
Haley’s Fort Concho (1952), the student of the Southwestern frontier between 1850 
and 1880 will find concise information to re-emphasize the major thesis of Rupert 
Richardson’s earlier work on the Comanches as a “barrier” to white settlement. Nearly 
thirty years ago, Rister published The Southwestern Frontier, 1865-1881. Since then, 
in almost a dozen books, he has filled in and highlighted the details of his broad 
canvas. The predecessors of Fort Grifin—Camp Cooper (1856-61) and Fort Davis 
(1861-67) —receive a chapter each in this volume. Fort Griffin, roo miles west of Fort 
Worth, Texas, named for Reconstruction General Charles Griffin, was not abandoned 
until 1881. The Indians had ceased their raids, and the Texas and Pacific railroad had 
by-passed the site. The significance of this particular outpost in the long chain from 
Fort Sill to San Antonio has not been exaggerated. The Comanches drove many 
settlers back into Fort Worth during the Civil War. While recreating the everyday 
life at the fort, Rister’s vision encompassed the meaning for the upper Brazos region 
of decisions made in Washington, Santa Fe, or Dodge City. He explained how 
Kansans followed the buffalo southward and helped to make Fort Griffin a hide 
market, As the herds dwindled, the Indian raids increased in the middle seventies. 
There were war parties off the High Plains until 1875 by Indians who had traded 
for guns and lead with New Mexico Commancheros. Sometimes restless braves slipped 
off the Indian Territory reservations and raided south of Red River. The author has 
sifted the essentials of cattle drives, railroad construction, Quaker Indian policies, and 
the new hunting techniques, and these have been analyzed for their relationship to 
the final collapse of the Comanche barrier. There is evidence of careful use of the 
military and medical records in the National Archives and of the frequently over- 
looked treasures in the several publications of the southwestern historical associations, 
Professional use of the manuscript “Medical History of the Post, Fort Griffin, Texas, 
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1867-81,” helps make this volume a distinct contribution to the portrayal of life on the 
Texas frontier. 
Rosert C. Corner, University of Texas 
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RUFUS B. SAGE: HIS LETTERS AND PAPERS, 1836-1847, WITH AN ANNO- 
TATED REPRINT OF HIS “SCENES IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS AND 
IN OREGON, CALIFORNIA, NEW MEXICO, TEXAS, AND THE GRAND 
PRAIRIES.” In two volumes. Introductior, Biographical Sketch, and Notes by LeRoy 
R. Hafen, Professor of History, Brigham Young University, and Ann W. Hafen. 
(Glendale, Calif.: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1956. Pp. 353, 361. $19.00 the set.) 
Rufus Sage’s narrative of his two extensive journeys to the Rockies (1841-1844) was 
written in 1845 and first published in 1846; it was reprinted several times from the 
original plates—the last, in 1860. The Hafen edition represents a new printing and 
contains an extensive introduction and appropriate annotations by the editors. There 
is also embodied much textual matter not heretofore published, in the shape of corre- 
spondence of members of the Sage family, business letters pertaining to the publication 
of the original edition, contemporary reviews of the first printing, and a brief auto- 
biography. This fresh material was obtained from the Coe Collection in the Yale 
University Library. Sage was a Connecticut man. He resided in Ohio from 1836 to 
1841 and set out in the latter year for the Great West to gather materials for a book. 
In addition to recording his observations on the nature of a new and strange milieu, 
his first expedition turned, fortuitously, to a fur trading venture which ended without 
profit. His second trip lasted two years, during which he reported on the terrain and 
Indian inhabitants of parts of the presenz states of Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, New 
Mexico, and Utah. At the conclusion of this second odyssey he returned to Chio, and 
subsequently to Connecticut in 1845, where he remained for the duration of his life. 
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Sage’s published account of his travels was by no means a unique enterprise. Several 
works of this genre had already appeared, typical of which were Irving’s Astoria 
(1836), Farnham’s Travels (1841), and Fremont’s official Report (1845). Sage’s nar- 
rative, however, covered some areas about which little had hitherto been reported, 
and his work therefore represented a distinct contribution to knowledge in his day; 
its usefulness more than a century later is also plain. Among the items of interest are 
his depiction of the flora and fauna of plains and mountains, observations on compara- 
tive soil fertility, and characterizations of the nuances of the different Indian tribes 
encountered—their mutual relations and their varying attitudes toward the United 
States. One query arises in my mind. What became of Sage’s notes? He states in a 
letter to his mother (p. 91) that “I have collected the materials for a work upon that 
country, which, when time permits, I shall write out.” Dr. Hafen makes no mention 
of these notes; they must have disappeared or else some editorial allusion to them 
would surely have been made. 
CLARENCE E. Carter, National Archives 


DAVID S. TERRY OF CALIFORNIA: DUELING JUDGE. By A. Russell Buchanan. 
(San Marino, Calif.: Huntington Library. 1956. Pp. ix, 238. $5.00.) Terry, a Ken- 
tuckian of Virginia-Carolina descent, grew to manhood and became a lawyer on the 
troubled Texan frontier of the 1830’s and 1840's. Joining the 1849 trek to California, 
he practiced law successfully on this rugged frontier and in 1855 was elected to the 
California supreme court, on the Know-Nothing ticket. He resigned in 1859 after 
killing Senator Broderick in a duel. Acquitted of murder, he went to Nevada’s mining 
frontier but soon returned to Texas and became a Confederate colonel. After failing to 
found a colony in Mexico for Southern émigrés, he tried Nevada frontier law again. 
When he returned to Stockton in 1870, his life, as if reflecting the passage of frontier 
turbulence, settled into the quiet pursuits of the law. He participated effectively in 
California’s second constitutional convention in 1878. Like a flash back to his begin- 
nings, however, his death in 1889 was violent. A man of stormy temper, a strong 
sense of chivalric honor, courage, and skill with the Bowie knife, Terry often left 
his causes and himself in clouds of misunderstanding. This well-written volume brings 
to the Terry story a thoughtful, considered balance, based upon diligent assembly and 
careful use of the materials. The book’s significance is broader than Terry’s life. The 
author makes clear that Governor Johnson and his followers (including Terry), in 
opposing the second (1856) Vigilance Committee, sought not to aid and abet the 
criminal elements but rather to enforce the law through constituted agencies instead 
of illegal, even if disciplined, mob action. The tortuous negotiations to get national 
arms for state militia use are well handled, although the reader may still wish that 
clearer focus had been given whatever efforts Johnson, Sherman, Howard, and Terry 
made to invoke the national constitution’s fourth article—and thus to throw the 
Army itself into action. 

Rozert P. Focrrty, College of St. Thomas 


ARTICLES 


RaLrH E. Morrow. Methodists and “Butternuts” in the Old Northwest. Jour. Illinois State Hist. 
Soc., Spring, 1956. 

Jonn W. Weatuerrorp. Warren King Moorehead [1869-1939] and His Papers [Indian archae- 
ology]. Ohio Hist. Quar., Apr., 1956. 

Roserr F. Bauman. When the Maumee Was Called the Tawa. Northwest Ohio Quar., Spring, 
1956. 

Rozert Leste Jones. Ohio Agriculture in History. Ohio Hist. Quar., July, 1956. 
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PauL H. Boast. Romance Rides the Circuit. Ohio Hist. Quar., Apr., 1956. 

Davin LinpseY. A “Backwoods Utopia”: The Berea Community of 1836-1837. Ohio Hist. Quar., 
July, 1956. 

EzizaperH Baer. Music: An Integral Part of Life in Ohio, 1800-1860, Bull Hist. and Philos. 
Soc. Ohio, July, 1956. 

OpaL T'HorNBURG. Marcus Mote, Early Ohio Ar:ist [1817-98], with Notes on Lebanon, Ohio. 
Ibid. 

RanpoLpH C. Downes. Watered Securities and the Independent Revolution in Toledo Politics, 
1901-1907. Part I. Northwest Ohio Quar., Spring, 1956. 

Eucene C. Murvock. Cleveland’s [Tom L.] Johnson: The Burton Campaign [1907]. Am. Jour. 
Ec, and Soc., Aug., 1956. 

Wa rer HerrLinG. The Military Department at Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind., 1906- 
1954. Concordia Hist, Inst. Quar., Summer, 1950. 

EmiY J. BLasincmam. The Depopulation of the Illinois Indians, Part I. Ethnohistory, Summer, 
1956. 

Wayianp A. Tonninc. The Beginnings of the Money-Back Guarantee and the One-Price Policy 
in Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, 1833-1880, Bus. Hist. Rev., June, 1956. 

GrorcE R. Gayer. The Mormons and Politics in Illinois, 1839-1844. Jour. Ilinois State Hist. 
Soc., Spring, 1956. 

PauL M. AncLE. Illinois in 1856. Chicago Hist., Summer, 1956. 

ELIZABETH Gaspar Brown. Judge Augustus Brevoort Woodward: Man of Property [d. 1827]. 
Michigan Hist., Jane, 1956. 

Harop M. HeLFMAN. A Forgotten Aftermath to Michigan’s Abolition of Capital Punishment 
[1847-61]. Michigan Hist., June, 1956. 

STANLEY Barney SmITH. Notes on the Village of Schoolcraft in the 1850's. Ibid. 

M. J. Dyrup. Pearling in Wisconsin. Wisconsin Meg. Hist., Spring, 1956. 

Lanistas J. Srexanrec. The Poles of Upper North Wisconsin. Ibid. 

Forrest McDonaLp. Street Cars and Politics in Milwaukee, 1896-1901 [cont.]. Ibid. 

VERNON CaRSTENSEN. The Origin and Early Development of the Wisconsin Idea, Ibid. 

Jone Drennine HorLmquisT. Convention City: The Republicans in Minneapolis, 1892. Minnesota 
Hist., June, 1956. 

ARTHUR NAFTALIN. The Tradition of Protest and the Roots of the Farmer-Labor Party. Ibid. 

James C. Matin. James A. and Louie Lord: Theatrical Team; Their Personal Story, 1869-1889. 
Kansas Hist. Quar., Autumn, 1956. 

Ray H. Marrisow. The Military Frontier on the Upper Missouri. Nebraska Hist., Sept., 1956. 

Harry ANDERSON. The Controversial Sioux Amendment to the Fort Laramie Treaty of 1851. 
Ibid. 

Cuinron Warne. The Acceptance of the Automobile in Nebraska. Ibid. 

HarLow LesLie WaLsTER. George Francis Will [1884-1955]. North Dakota Hist., Jan., 1956. 

Leonard J. ARRINGTON. Agricultural Price Control in Pioneer Utah. Agric. Hist., July, 1956. 

1d. The Mormon Cotton Mission in Southern Utah. Pacific Hist. Rev., Aug., 1956. 

Herserr W. Dick. Excavation of Bent's Fort, Colorado Mag., July, 1956. 

WiLLiam H. FamerTY. Regional Minorities and the Woman Suffrage Struggle. Ibid. 

ALEXANDER CALLOW, Jr. San Francisco’s Blind Boss [Christopher Augustine Buckley, 1845-1922]. 
Pacific Hist. Rev., Aug., 1956. 

WiLLiam Hancuett. Yankee Law and the Negro in Nevada, 1861-1869. Western Humanities 
Rev., Summer, 1956. 

Rozert G. ATHEARN. War Paint Against Brass: The Army and the Plains Indians. Montana Mag. 
Hist., July, 1956. 

F. H. Scram. White Man's Medicine Fight: Wyoming's Dramatic Wagon Box Battle [1867]. 
Ibid. 

Epcar I. SrewarrT. Major Brisbin's Relief of Fort Pease [1876]. Ibid. 

Dororuy M. Jonson. Ghost Dance: Last Hope of the Sioux [1889-91]. Ibid. 

GEorGE N. BELKNAP. George Law Curry, Public Printer [1849-51]. Pacific Northwest Quar., 
July, 1956. 

W. TURRENTINE Jackson. British Capital in Northwest Mines. Ibid. 
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DocuMENTS 


James H. RoDABAUGH, From England to Ohio, 1830-1832: The Journal of Thomas K. Wharton— 
Il [concl.]. Ohio Hist. Quat., Apr., 1956. 

Leo G. Trrus, Swiss Emigrants Seek Home in America [diary of Joseph Suppiger, 1831]. Bull. 
Hist. and Philos. Soe. Ohio, July, 1956. 

Cuartes L. SanrorD. “A New Home—Who'll Follow?” Letters of a New England Emigrant 
Family in Ohio, 1831-1842. Ohio Hist. Quar., Apr., 1956. 

WALTER Loumann and Mrs, Oscar P. Braver. As Thou Leadest Me: The Short Life of a Lu- 
theran Pastor’s Wife in America 100 Years Ago on the Basis of Original Letters [concl.}. 
Concordia Hist. Inst. Quar., Spring, 1956. 

Roserr M. Warner. A Document of Michigan Pioneer Life: A Letter from Ann Arbor [1831], 
by Mrs. Elijah William Morgan. Michigan Hist., June, 1956. 

Witam McCann. A Trip to the Mining Country of Lake Superior: Down in a Copper Mine 
[1870], by G. M. Steele. Ibid. 

A Summer in the Big Woods [1882], by John Walker Powell. Minnesota Hist., June, 1956. 

Roserr W. JomAnNsEN. A Footnote to the Pottawatomie Massacre, 1856, Kansas Hist, Quar., 
Autumn, 1956. 

Touring Kansas and Colorado in 1871: The Journal of George C. Anderson, Part One—May 16- 
June 7, 1871. Ibid. 

Kennern Wicos PorTER. “Holding Down” a Northwest Kansas Claim, 1885-1888. Ibid. 

Evererr L. CooLeY. Journals of the Legislative Assembly, Territory of Utah, Seventh Annual 
Session, 1857-1858 [cont.]. Utah Hist., July, 1956. 

Isaac Newton Bard Dug Potatoes, Not Gold, 1868. Colorado Mag., July, 1956. 

WaLLace Davin Conurn. The Battle of the Little Big Horn [1876]: An Unorthodox Version 
Told By Survivor Maj. Will A. Logan. Montana Mag. Hist., July, 1956. 

CHARLES A. ANDERSON. Letters of Amanda R. McFarland [Fort Wrangel, 1877-78]. Jour. Pres- 
byterian Hist. Soc., June, 1956. 

Ruru Rear. From Dawson to Nome on a Bicycle [1900], by Edward Jesson. Pacific Northwest 
Quar., July, 1956. 


Latin American History 
Rollie E. Poppino! 


GENERAL 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES, Number 16, 1950. Prepared by the 
Hispanic Foundation in the Library of Congress, Edited by Francisco Aguilera and 
Elsie Brown. (Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 1953. Pp. xi, 332. $7.50.) 
This volume of the standard guide covers 1950 publications—books, articles, docu- 
ments, and special items—in twenty fields of the social sciences, humanities, and 
public administration. It is the best-balanced Handbook so far, thanks to the work of 
the editors and the forty-nine others who contribute or advise, After fifteen years, this 
annual survey covers more territory, prints shorter critical notes, and is more selec- 
tive. A new section on sociology and a subject index are worthy additions to this 
volume, and, as usual, the editors note the appearance of new periodicals and discuss 
other significant developments. Greatest emphasis is still on history, language and 
literature, economics, and anthropology and archaeology. History is still the strongest, 
with about 800 items among 3400. All sections of the book mention titles valuable to 
historians. The six editors of the history section, with their cumulative experience and 
favorable division of labor, make very competent notes and comments, Meanwhile, 
some other sections of the volume still need more editors, to assure the breadth of 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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coverage formerly attained, for example, in government and in labor and social wel- 
fare, y 
Cuirron B. Kroner, Occidental College 


CAMAGUEY (BIOGRAFIA DE UNA PROVINCIA). By Mary Cruz de del Pino. 
(Havana: Academia de la Historia de Cuba. 1955. Pp. vi, 257.) 

LAS VILLAS (BIOGRAFÍA DE UNA PROVINCIA). By Rafael Rodriguez Altunaga. 
(Havana: Academia de la Historia de Cuba. 1955. Pp. 355.) These attractively printed 
books deal with the history of two important Cuban provinces from pre-colonial times 
to the present day. They naturally emphasize matters that are primarily of interest 
to the people of each locality: the founding and growth of towns, the development of 
educational and charitable institutions, and the careers of notable personages. Each 
devotes much attention to the participation of the inhabitants in Cuba's wars for 
independence but very little to political events since 1898. They do not attempt to deal 
in detail with some matters that would be of interest to foreign students of Latin 
American history, such as the evolution of local political institutions and the changes 
in the relationship between the various classes of society. Rodríguez Altunaga's book, 
however, has an extensive bibliography which should be useful to some students, 

Dana G. Munro, Princeton University 


ARTICLES 


Werner Gotpscumipt. Problemas de derecho internacional procesal hispano-luso-americana. 
En memoria del centenario de la Ley de Enjuiciamiento Civil de 1855, Rev. Fac. derecho 
(Tucumán), no. 13, 1956. 

Ernst von HippeL. Ideas políticas en las culturas pre-hispánicas, Estud. americanos (Sevilla), 
Feb., 1956. 

Emio Baquero Lazcano. La Unión Panamericana actual secretaria de la O.E.A. Bol. Fac. 
derecho cien. soc. (Córdoba), Jan.—Mar., 1956. 

AMANDA Lasarca. La educación en la América latina. Cuadernos (Paris), July-Aug., 1956. 

Raymunvo Ronze. La historia en América latina. Ibid. 

ANTENOR ORREGO. Surgimiento del nacionalismo nacional. Ibid. 

Junio Ycaza Tycerino. Orientación sociológica del estudio histórico de la independencia his- 
panoamericana. Rev. estud. políticos (Madrid), Jan.—Feb., 1956. 

Lucio Menvieta Y NóÑez, La clase media en México [deals with the historical development of 
the Mexican middle class]. Rev. mexicana de sociología (México, D.F.), May-Dec., 1955. 

Moisés Sáenz. El indio boliviano. Khana (La Paz), Mar., 1956. 

ALceu Amoroso Lima, A educação religiosa no Brasil [1553-1955]. 4 ordem (Rio de Janeiro), 
Feb., 1956. 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 


Francisco Morares PADRÓN, ED. Historiografía y bibliografía americanista, 1954 [contains biblio- 
graphical articles on the French Antilles, Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, Mexico, Peru, and 
Venezuela, as well as a bibliography of articles and works by Spanish scholars in fifteen fields 
of Latin American studies]. Sección del anuario de estudios americanos (Sevilla), 1954. 

Jost ALcina Franch. Fuentes indígenas de Méjico. Ensayo de sistematización bibliográfica. Rev. 
de Indias (Madrid), July—Dec., 1955. 

Sara Samor Via. Notas para la bibliografía de la Imprenta de Niños Expósitos. Inter-Amer. 
Rev. Bibliog., Apr.—June, 1956. 

María Morwa pe Lines. Apuntes para una bibliografía sobre la campaña filibustera de 1856-57 
de Costa Rica y Nicaragua (publicada fuera de Costa Rica). Rev. hist. América (México, D.F.), 
Dec., 1955. 

Carros MoLina ArcieLLo. Bibliografía historiográfica de Nicaragua. Rev. Arch. nac. (San José), 
July—Dec., 1955. 

MANUEL BALLESTEROS-GAIBROIS. La crónica de Murúa y la crítica del Inkario. Runa (Buenos 
Aires), VI, nos. 1-2, 1953-54. 
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GermAn García. Las bibliotecas argeatinas. Rev. de educ. (Buenos Aires), Apr., 1956. 

GEoRGES Rarpers. Henri Ternaux Compans (1807-1864), traducteur de Staden et de Gandavo. 
Rev. Univ. católica de S. Paulo (São Paulo), Mar., 1956. 

E. D'ARTAGNAN CARVALHO. Livros de registros de testamentos de Rio Pardo [Rio Grande do Sul, 
1805-1856]. Rev. Museu Júlio de Castilhos e Arq. hist. Rio Grande do Sul (Pôrto Alegre), 
no. 6, 1956. 

LkopoLvo Antonio Feijó BITTENCOURT. A vida de Manoel Cicero Peregrino da Silva [Brazilian 
bibliophile, 1866- J. Rev. Inst. hist. geog. bras. (Rio de Janeiro), Oct.—Dec., 1955. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


THE MILLENNIAL KINGDOM OF THE FRANCISCANS IN THE NEW WORLD: 
A STUDY OF THE WRITINGS OF GERÓNIMO DE MENDIETA (1525-1604). 
By John Leddy Phelan. [University of California Publications in History, Volume 
LIL] (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1956, Pp. 159. $3.00.) In the evangeliza- 
tion of the New World in the sixteenth century, the Spanish mendicant friars played 
the most important, and at first almost the exclusive, role. Filled with an apostolic 
zeal, the early missionaries undertook the gigantic task of converting in a generation 
or two all the Indians within the bounds of Spanish conquest. That they should have 
failed of their high resolve is best understood from the perspective of our own day. 
Apart from the immensity of the enterprise, jealousy of the secular clergy, economic 
exploitation of the Indians by laymen, disastrous epidemics, and the near destruction 
of native cultures account for much of the frustration and the disillusion that fol- 
lowed. This essay is an interesting contribution to the history of ideas: a study of the 
mystical concepts of an important Franciscan missionary and historian who lived in 
New Spain during the years from 1554 to his death in 1604. Mendieta belonged to the 
Spiritual or Observant wing of the Franciscan Order. Like many other mendicants 
of his time he believed that the Age of Discovery and the occupation of the New 
World, with the opportunity afforded to bring the Gospel to all peoples of the earth, 
foreshadowed the rapid approach of the end of the world and the coming of the 
millenial kingdom. Anticipating the eighteenth-century concept of the “noble savage,” 
he conceived of the Indians as possessed of a primordial innocence, whose character- 
istics “were meekness, gentleness, simplicity of heart, humility, obedience, patience, 
and contentment with poverty. In a word the natives instinctively practiced those 
virtues which Christ . . . said belonged to all those children who would inherit the 
Kingdom of God.” They shouid therefore be completely segregated from contact with 
other races, in an Indian commonwealth under the quasi-political and paternal super- 
vision of the friars—a rebirth and continuation of the primitive Apostolic Church. 
This apocalyptic and messianic vision was not shared by all the friars, Especially 
after the middle of the century, internal dissensions and pressures from the crown and 
the episcopacy led to a decline of morale, Many of the friars were exploiting the natives 
for worldly advantage. Mendieta’s writings were an eloquent appeal to the friars to 
return to the ascetic ideals of apostolic poverty. Dr. Phelan’s inquiry is a learned and 
ingenious study, meticulously documented. For the incautious reader, he might have 
said something about the degree of actual Christianization of the Indians, There are 
a few questionable statements of historical fact, but they are of very minor consequence 
and do not detract from the uniformly high quality of the work. 

C. H. Harme, Harvard University 


ARTICLES 
ALronso Caso. El calendario mixteco. Hist, mexicana (México, D.F.), Apr.-June, 1956. 
Id. Los barrios antiguos de Tenochtitlán y Tlatelolco. Mem. Acad. mexicana hist. (México, D.F.), 
Jan.—Mar., 1956. 
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Wicserto Jiménez Moreno. Sintesis de la historia precolonial del valle de México. Rev. mexicana 
estud. antropol. (México, D.F.), XIV, 1954-1955. 

PauL KircumoFF, Land Tenure in Ancient Mexico, Ibid. 

Luis FeLipE GáLvez. Simbolismo religioso en la cultura Chavín. Estud. americanos (Sevilla), 
Mar., 1956, : 

Dick Encar IBARRA Grasso. La escritura jeroglifica de los indios andinos. Cuad. americanos 
(México, D.F.), Mar.—Apr., 1956. 

Lurs E, VaLcárcEL. El imperio de los incas y la unidad de la cultura andina. Rev. Museo nac. 
(Lima), XXIV, 1955. 

Maxceto BórmiDa, Los antiguos patagones. Estudio de crancología. Runa (Buenos Aires), VI, 
NOS, 1-2, 1953-54. 

WicnerTO Jiménez Moreno. La conquista: choque y fusión' de dos mundos. Hist. mexicana 
(México, D.F.), July-Sept., 1956. 

Joaquin BaLacuEr. Colón, precursor literario, Rev. dominicana de cultura (Ciudad Trujillo), 
Nov., 1955. 

Luis Nicotau D'OLwER. Amerigo Vespucci y Colón, Inter-Amer. Rev. Bibliog., Apr.—June, 1956. 

Francisco Mareos, S. I. Las Loyola en América: I, En los tiempos heroicos de la conquista. Razón 
y fe (Madrid), July-Aug., 1956. 

Fernand MÁRQUEZ Miranpa. El padre Las Casas y su “Historia de las Indias.” Rev. chilena hist. 
geog. (Santiago), July-Dec., 1953 [published in 1954]. 

MANUEL GUTIÉRREZ DE Arce. Regio patronato indiano, Anuario estud. americanos (Sevilla), XI, 
1954. 

Jost Torre ReveLLo. Tratados de arquitectura utilizados en Hispanoamérica (siglos xvr a 
xvm). Inter-Am. Rev. Bibliog., Jan—Mar., 1956. 

ARTHUR P. Wirraxer. La historia intelectual de Hispanoamérica en el siglo xvi. Rev. hist, 
América (México, D.F.), Dec., 1955. 

Raragn Gómez Picón. El barón Alejandro de Humboldt y su presencia en América, Bol. hist, y 
antigtiedades (Bogotá), Sept.-Oct., 1955. 

ARTHUR Cezar FERREIRA Res. A viagem filosófica e as expedições científicas na Iberoamérica no 
século xvi. Cultura (Rio de Janeiro), Dec., 1952. 

Lucy L. Wenuoip. The First Fort of San Marcos de Apalache [1680]. Florida Hist, Quar., 
Apr., 1956. 

DELFINA López SARRELANGUE. Los tributos de la parcialidad de Santiago Tlatelolco. Mem. Acad. 
mexicana hist. (México, D.F.), Apr—June, 1956. 

Francisco Pérez DE LA Riva Y Pons, El periódico en Cuba (desde 1764 hasta 1902) [with fac- 
simile reproduction of the Gazeta de la Havana, Nov. 22, 1782]. Rev. Inst. nac. cultura 
(Havana), Dec., 1955. 

Maria ENCARNACIÓN RoDRÍGUEZ VICENTE. El comercio cubano y la guerra de emancipación 
norteamericana. Anuario estud, americanos (Sevilla), XI, 1954. 

Mario SáncHEz Rote. Los albores del teatro cubano, Rev. Inst. nac. cultura (Havana), Mar., 1956. 

Henock TrouiLLorT, Les ouvriers de couleur à St.-Domingue. Rev. Soc. haitienne hist. geog. geol. 
(Port-au-Prince), Apr., 1956. 

Juan Frreve. La expedición de Sebastián de Benalcázar a la sabana de Bogotá. Bol. hist. y anti- 
gtiedades (Bogotá), Nov.—Dec., 1955. 

1d, Las ideas geográficas en la conquista del Nuevo Reino de Granada. Rev. de Indias (Madrid), 
July--Dec., 1955. 

Juan ManueL Pacueco, S.J. Sublevación portuguesa en Cartagena [1641]. Bol. hist. y anti- 
gtledades (Bogotá), Sept—Oct., 1955. 

HERNANDO Gutiérrez Luzarvo. Circulación del libro en el Nuevo Reino de Granada. Historia 
(Bogotá), Apr.-Oct., 1955. 

B. Mantra Prvepa. Las insurrecciones comuneras del siglo xvi. Univ. Antioquia (Medellin), 
Apr.-June, 1956. 

ANTONIO DE J. RIVADENEIRA Varas. Fué el levantamiento de los comuneros una revolución? 
Bol. hist. y antigiiedades (Bogotá), Nov—Dec., 1955. 

CarLos MANUEL Larrea. Descubrimiento del archipiélago de Galápagos por navegantes españoles, 
Bol, Casa cultura ecuatoriana (Quito), Oct—Nov., 1955. 
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BENJAMÍN Genro Sanz, Semblanza histórica del cronista peruano fray Diego de Córdova y Salinas 
(siglo xvir). Rev. hist. América (México, D.F.), Dec., 1955. 

ManueL Vecas CasriLLo. Antonio Ricardo, el primer impresor del Perú. Cultura (Lima), Apr.— 
June, 1956. 

Santos Atawallpa, un rebelde indígena [siglo xvi]. Fanal (Lima), no. 46, 1956. 

Humserro Vázquez-MacticaDo. Los caminos de Santa Cruz de la Sierra en el siglo xvi. Rev. 
hist. América (México, D.F.), Dec., 1955. 

CarLos Moucuer, Las ideas sobre el municipio en el periodo hispano-indiano. Rev. Fac. derecho 
cien, soc. (Buenos Aires), July-Aug., 1955. 

José Torre ReveLLO. Yapeyú—desde el tratado de límites de 1750 hasta 1772 [cont.]. San 
Martín, Rev. Inst. nac. sanmartiniana (Buenos Aires), Sept., 1955. 

Jorce Comabrán Ruiz. La real ordenanza de intendentes del Río de la Plata. Anuario estud. 
americanos (Sevilla), XI, 1954. 

Vircitio Corrfa Fino. Hans Staden. Rev. bras. geog. (Rio de Janeiro), Apr.—June, 1955. 

Benjamin PÉRET. O que foi o quilombo dos Palmares. Anhembi (São Paulo), Apr., 1956. 

ALFREDO VaLLabáo, A inconfidéncia mineira—congregados o sentimento cívico e o religioso. Rev. 
Inst. hist. geog. bras. (Rio de Janeiro), July-Sept., 1955. 

MANUEL Discuss Júnior. Formação das populações nordestinas. Cultura (Rio de Janeiro), Dec., 
1954. 

DOCUMENTS 

Vircinia H. TayLor. Calendar of the Letters of Antonio Martínez, Last Spanish Governor of 
Texas, 1817-1822. Southwestern Hist. Quar., July, 1956. 

GABRIEL DEBIEN. Un planteur sur sa plantation. Correspondance de la Barre [1787-1788; cont.]. 
Rev, Soc. haitienne hist. geog. geol. (Port-au-Prince), Apr., 1956. 

CarLos Restrepo CANAL and Roserro Herrera Soro. Probanza de servicios de Fray Pedro 
Aguado [1575]. Historia (Bogotá), Apr.—Oct., 1955. 

Fray Grecorio ÁRCILA RoBLeDO, O.F.M. Probanza sobre que “los religiosos de San Francisco de 
dicha nuestra orden fueron los primeros que comenzaron a enseñar la dicha doctrina christiana 
a los naturales e yndios deste rreino” [1586]. Ibid. 

José LLavabor Mira. Noticia sobre el manuscrito de la “Historia de la Nueva Andalucía” del 
R. P. Fray Antonio Caulín [1779]. Historiografía y bibliografía americanista, 1954 (Sevilla), 
1954- 

Lino Gémez-Canepo, Un intento de evangelizar a los indios Araucos en 1553. Rev. hist. América 
(México, D.F.), Dec., 1955- 

Documentos interessantes para a história do Rio Grande do Sul-—Papeis inéditos do Arquivo 
histórico do Museo do estado—Notícias da tropa de Artigas [1813-1814]. Rev, Musen Júlio de 
Castilhos e Arq. hist, Rio Grande do Sul (Pórto Alegre), no. 6, 1956. 
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Francisco R. Armana. Los jueces de Maximiliano, Miramón y Mexia. Bol. Soc. chihuahuense 
estud. hist. (Chihuahua), Feb., 1956. 

Martin Harpwick Hatt. Colonel James Reily's Diplomatic Mission to Chihuahua and Sonora 
[1862]. New Mexico Hist. Rev., July, 1956. 

Jonn P. Harrison. Un análise norteamericano de la Revolución mexicana en 1913. Hist. mexicana 
(México, D.F.), Apr.—June, 1956. 

Jesús Reyes HeroLEs. Economía y política en el liberalismo mexicano, Cuad. americanos (México, 
D.F.), Mar.—Apr., 1956, 

Franx A. Knapp, Jr. Edward Lee Plumb, amigo de México, Hist. mexicana (México, D.F.), 
July-Sept., 1956. 

Ramón Berzunza Pinto. Las visperas yucatecas de la Revolución. Ibid. 

Roserr E. Qumx. Cómo se salvó Eduardo Iturbide. Ibid. 

Vrro ALessio Roses. El cacique Vidaurri y el presidente Comonfort. Mem. Acad. mexicana hist. 
(México, D.F.), Jan.—Mar., 1956. 
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SiLvio ZavaLa. Ojeada a la historia de México. Hist. mexicana (México, D.F.), Apr.-June, 1956. 

VICENTE SÁENZ. Raíz del pensamiento liberal en Centroamérica. Humanismo (México, D.F.), 
May-June, 1956. 

José Maria Sáncuez Diana. Anexión de la isla de Santo Domingo a España bajo el reinado de 
Isabel Il, Anuario estud. americanos (Sevilla), XI, 1954. 


DocuMENTS 
Documentos históricos sobre el antiguo partido de Nicoya y su anexión a Costa Rica. De 1805 
a 1847. Rev. Arch. nac. (San José), July-Dec., 1955. 
Emio Ronrícuez Demorra. Archivo literario de Hispanoamérica [Pedro Henrique Ureña's 
correspondence with Rodó and others, 1893-1936]. Rev. dominicana de cultura (Ciudad 
Trujillo), Nov., 1955-Jan., 1956, 
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ARGENTINE UPHEAVAL: PERÓN'S FALL AND THE NEW REGIME. By Arthur 
P. Whitaker. (University of Pennsylvania, Foreign Policy Research Institute Series, 
No. 1.] (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1956. Pp. x, 179. $3.50.) This timely 
volume is another example of the value of historical background in the analysis and 
interpretation of current events, Part I analyzes the causes and consequences of the 
Argentine revolution of September, 1955, the events of the three-month interval 
between the abortive revolt of June 16 and the successful uprising led by General 
Eduardo Lonardi, September 16-19, together with the principal developments of the 
latter’s provisional government, including his displacement by General Pedro Eugenio 
Aramburu in November, The examination, in Part II, of the relationship of the 
various Argentine power groups and parties to these changes is the most informative 
and useful part of the volume. With remarkable freedom from the clichés which have 
so often obscured the significance of the Perón regime, the author explains the prob- 
lems which labor, army, and church groups present today to the political parties, 
particularly the Radical party, in the effort to restore the normal course of Argentine 
politics. Since the Peronistas probably constitute a numerical majority, Whitaker 
writes, it is not surprising to note that “to catch Peronista votes the majority Radicals 
seem to be draping themselves in the Peronista mantle with an appropriate change of 
labels” (p. 78). How Perón mistakenly permitted the church issue to become a rallying 
point for all his enemies is set forth clearly (pp. 72-76), as is the character of the two 
new parties which have sprung up within the Christian Democratic movement. Yet, 
somehow, in making the easy assumption that the relationship of the Church to 
national political life will simply revert to that of the pre-Perón era (p. 76), the 
analysis seems to miss the significance of the growing social consciousness represented 
in the Catholic lay movement. The political effects of Perón's shift from left to center 
in 1952 is well analyzed in relation to the army (p. 67) and labor (p. 69) groups 
which constituted his main support. What is not studied, surprisingly, are the effects 
of his re-election and the change in the constitution to permit it, in light of the strong 
Argentine tradition against continuation in the presidency. The discussion of foreign 
policy questions in Part III brings up to date the author’s earlier The United States 
and Argentina (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955) but adds little to the 
previous work, except to show how Perón's enemies used his rapproachement with the 
United States to help overthrow him and to document the unwillingness of the pro- 
visional governments to undertake any basic change in Argentine policy. . 

Harotp E, Davis, American University 
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Juan Cantor, San Martín en París. Rev. de educ. (Buenos Aires), Mar., 1956. 
Harotp A. Bierck, Jr. Bolívar y la cooperación hispano-americana, Bol, Acad, mac. hist, 
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(Caracas), Oct—Dec., 1955. [The entire issue is devoted to articles and documents about 
Bolívar.] 

Juan Jones Parra, Proceso histórico para la fijación de nuestras fronteras. Cultura univ. (Caracas), 
Mar.—Apr., 1956. 

José Nucere Sanni. Juan Manuel Cagigal, pensamiento y acción [1803-1856]. Cultura univ. 
Caracas), Jan.-Feb., 1956. [This issue includes a number of articles on Cagigal.] 

Davin BusÉNeLL. Two Stages in Colombian Tariff Policy: The Radical Era and the Return to 
Protection (1861-1885). Inter-Am. Econ. Affairs, Spring, 1956. 

AMADO GUTIÉRREZ. Marco Fidel Suárez. Rev. jurídica (Bogotá), Sept., 1955. 

RaúL López. Simón Rodríguez y la educación en la América de Bolívar. Rev. ecuatoriana de 
educ. (Quito), Sept.-Oct., 1955. [This issue also includes articles on Bello, Sarmiento, Varela, 
Martí, and Arévalo as educators.] 

ALcines D'OrBIGNY, Viaje a la América meridional [1830]. Khana (La Paz), Mar., 1956. 

FéLix Ecuino ZABALLA. Antecedentes sociológicos de la revolución de 16 de junio de 1809. Khana 
(La Paz), Oct., 1955. 

ANICETO ALMEYDA. Libros de derecho en el anuario de la prensa chilena (1877-1885). Rev. 
chilena hist. geog. (Santiago), July-Dec., 1953 [pub. 1954]. 

Ince WoLrr. Algunas consideraciones sobres causas económicas de la emancipación chilena. 
Anuario estud. americanos (Sevilla), XI, 1954. 

HermerTO FLORENTIN, Boquerón, antes de la guerra del Chaco. Rev. Fuerzas armadas de la 
nac, (Asunción), Jan., 1956. 

V. Mario QuARTARUOLO. Actividad de la armada argentina en el Plata entre las acciones de 
Quilmes y Juncal [1826-27]. Bol. Centro naval (Buenos Aires), Mar.—Apr., 1956. 

Baradero celebró el centenario del arribo de colonos suizos. Pampa argentina (Buenos Aires), 
Mar., 1956. 

Rocer Massio, Les Hauts-Pyrenneens et l'Amérique Latine, colonisation en Republique Argentine 
et en Uruguay: extinction du pauperisme en Bigorre. Rev, hist, América (México, D.F.), 
Dec., 1955. 

Serco Bact. Revaloración de José Ingenieros. Cursos y conf. (Buenos Aires), Dec., 1955. [This 
issue contains a series of articles about Ingenieros.] 

Ernesto NeLson. Sarmiento, liberador, Rev. de educ. (Buenos Aires), Jan., 1956. [This issue 
contains a series of articles on Sarmiento.]_ 

RopoLro J. Trosriné. Retratos salteños del siglo x1x. Estudios (Buenos Aires), June, 1956. 

Artosro D. GonzáLgz, Zorilla de San Martín, historiador. Rev. nac. (Montevideo), Jan.—Mar., 
1956. [This issue includes several articles on Juan Zorilla de San Martín, 1855-1931.] g 

ApoLfo MoraLes DÉ Los Ríos. A imprensa e os jornalistas, de 1889 a 1928. Rev. Inst. hist. geog. 
bras. (Rio de Janeiro), July-Sept., 1955. ' 

ARMANDO Correia PacHeco, Uma nova história da literature brasileira. Inter-Am. Rev. Bibliog., 
Jan.—Mar., 1956. 

J. F. De ALmemA Prano. Aspectos sociais da cultura do café, Bol. geog. (Rio de Janeiro), May- 
June, 1955. 


DocuMENTS 


Luts Martínez Deveapo. Cartas y mensajes de Santander. Bol. hist. y antigtiedades (Bogotá), 
Sept.-Oct., 1955. 

La Marquesa de Holanda [Mariana Carcelén]. Museo hist. (Quito), May, 1956. [This volume 
is devoted entirely to correspondence of Sucre, 1823~1830.] 

Campaña del General Juan Lavalie [1840-41; concl.]. Rev. Bib. nac. (Buenos Aires), no. 58, 
1951 [pub. 1955]. 

Documentos referentes a los refugiados argentinos y sus actividades revolucionarias posteriores a 
la campaña del General Juan Lavalle [1842]. Ibid. 

Auceu MAYNARD ÁRAUJO. Documentário folclórico paulista. Rev. Arg. municipal (São Paulo), 
July-Dec., 1953 [pub. 1954]. 

Gm. pe MerHopio Marannio, Livro do contas de um engenho de açucar no século xvir. Brasil 
agucareiro (Rio de Janeiro), Feb., 1956. 
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Alaska, The Constitution of the State of. Agreed upon by the Delegates of the People of Alaska, 
University of Alaska, February 5, 1956. Juneau: Alaska Constitutional Convention. 1956. 
Pp. 55. : 

Anales de Historia Antigua y Medieval, 1955. Buenos Aires: Instituto de Historia Antigua y 
Medieval, Universidad de Buenos Aires. 1955. Pp. 122. 

oe Raren W, Glory Days of Logging. Seattle: Superior Publishing Co, 1956. Pp. 176. 

8.50. 

ASHLEY, Maurice. Marlborough. Great Lives Series. 2d ed.; New York: Macmillan. 1956. Pp. 
144. $1.50. 

AUGUSTINI, AURELN. Contra academicos, De beata vita, necnon De ordine libri. Ed. by WILLIAM 
M. GREEN, Stromata patristica et mediaevalia, fasc. 2. Antwerp: In Aedibus Spectrum. 1956. 
Pp. 148. 

BELIN, JACQUELINE. La Suisse et les Nations Unies. National Studies in International Organiza- 
tion, prepared for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. New York: Manhattan 
Publishing Company. 1956. Pp. 139. $3.00. 

Berky, ANDREW S., (ed.). The Challenge to American Life. New York: G. P; Putnam's Sons. 
1956. Pp, 126. $2.75. 

BERTON, PETER, LANGER, PAUL, and SWEARINGEN, RODGER. Japanese Training and Research in the 
Russian Field. School of International Relations, University of Southern California Far Eastern 
and Russian Research Series, No. 1. Los Angeles: University of Southern California Press. 
1956. Pp. xii, 266. $4.00. 

BLAIR, WALTER, and MEINE, FRANKLIN J., (ed, with introd. and notes). Half Horse Half Alli- 
gator: The Growth of the Mike Fink Legend. Chicago; University of Chicago Press. 1956. 
Pp. ix, 289. $5.00, 

Buiven, Bruce, Jr. Battle for Manhattan. New York: Henry Holt. 1956. Pp. 128. $3.50. 

BoeLaerT, E. Les expéditions commerciales à l'Equateur. Extrait du Bulletin de l'Académie 
royale des Sciences coloniales, Nouvelle série, II, fasc. 2, 1956. Brussels: the Academy. 1956. 
Pp. 20. 

Boswell’s London Journal, 1762-1763. Ed. by Frenerick A. PorrLE. New York: Signet Book, 
New American Library. 1956. Pp. xxv, 320. 50 cents. 

Bowen, CroswELL. The Elegant Oakey. New York: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. 292. 
$5.00. 

Britain: An Official Handbook. New York: British Information Services. 1956. Pp. ix, 477. 
$2.81 postpaid. 

Broox, Davin. The U.N. and the China Dilemma. New York: Vantage Press. 1956. Pp. 87. 
$2.50. 

Brown, Marx H., and Ferron, W., R. Before Barbed Wire: L, A. Huffman, Photographer on 
Horseback. New York: Henry Holt. 1956. Pp. 256. $10.00. 

BrucMans, I. J., (ed.). Statistieken van de Nederlandse Nijverheid uit de eerste Helft der 19° 
Eeuw. Vols. 1 and Il. Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién, grote serie 98 and 99. ’s-Gravenhage: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 1956. Pp. xxxiv, 417; 420-976. 

Bunker, Ropert., Other Men's Skies. Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1956, Pp. 256. 
$4.50. 

Burcuer, Warr, Presidential Election Returns for Kansas, 1864-1952. The Emporia State Re- 
search Studies, Vol. V, No. 1. Emporia: Kansas State Teachers College. 1956. Pp. 78. 

BUTTERFIELD, Herserr, Napoleon. Great Lives Series. 2d ed.; New York: Macmillan. 1956. 
Pp. 143. $1.50. 

Calendar of Treasury Books, January-December 1713, Preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Prepared by Winiiam A. SHaw. Vol. XXVII, Part 1, Introduction; Part 2, Treasury Minutes, 
Warrants, etc., with Index. London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1955. Pp. cdxxi; 824. 635.; 1055. 

Canada’s Army in Korea: The United Nations Operations, 1950-53, and Their Aftermath. A 
Short Official Account by the Historical Section, General Staff, Army Headquarters, Ottawa. 
Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1956. Pp. vi, 108. 75 cents. 


1 Includes books, except those to be reviewed, received July 15-October 15, 1956. 
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Carney, CoRNELIUS OLIVER. Agricultural Developments in North Carolina, 1783-1860. The 
James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, Vol. 38. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1956. Pp. v, 229. $2.50, 

Conen, Hennis. Articles in Periodicals and Serials on South Carolina Literature and Related 
Subjects, 1900-1955. South Carolina Bibliographies, No. 4. Columbia: South Carolina Archives 
Department. 1956, Pp. viii, 87. $1.00. 

Colegio Nacional a Alfonso Reyes (uno de sus miembros fundadores) en su Cincuentenario de 
Escritor. Mexico, D.F.: Colegio Nacional. 1956. Pp. 254. 

CoLLinGwooD, R. G. The Idea of History. A Galaxy Book. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1956. Pp. xxvi, 339. $1.75. See rev. of rst ed. (1946), AHR, LII (July, 1947), 704. 

Conover, HeLEN F., (comp.). A Guide to Bibliographic Tools for Research in Foreign Affairs. 
Washington, D. C.: Library of Congress. 1956. Pp. 145. $1.10. 

CUMBERLAND, KENNETH B, Southwest Pacific: A Geography of Australia, New Zealand, and 
Their Pacific Island Neighbourhoods. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1956. Pp. xviii, 365. $6.50. 

Daure, Davin. Forms of Roman Legislation. New York: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. 111. 
$3.40. 

Dawson, CHRISTOPHER., The Making of Europe: An Introduction to the History of European 

` Unity. New York: Meridian Books. 1956. Pp, 274. $1.35. See rev. of ist ed. (1932), AHR, 
XXXVII (July, 1933), 785. 

DeanesLY, Marcarer. 4 History of Early Medieval Europe, 476 to 911. Methuen's History of 
Medieval and Modern Europe, Vol. 1. New York: Barnes and Noble. 1956. Pp. xii, 620. 
$6.00. Textbook, 

Dérries, Hermann. De Spiritu Sancto: Der Beitrag des Basillius zum Abschluss des trinitarischen 
Dogmas. Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Góttengen philologisch-historische 
Klasse, Dritte Folge, Nr. 39. Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 1956. Pp. 199. DM 15. 

DRINKWATER, Joun. Shakespeare. Great Lives Series. 2d. ed.; New York: Macmillan. 1956. Pp. 
122. $1.50. 

Erason, Norman E, Tarheel Talk: An Historical Study of the English Language in North 
Carolina to 1860, Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1956. Pp. x, 324. $5.00. 

Exuis, Harry B, Heritage of the Desert: The Arabs and the Middle East. New York: Ronald 
Press. 1956. Pp. vii, 311. $5.00. 

Eusrace, P. BerYL, (ed.). Registry of Deeds Dublin, Abstracts of Wills. (Irish Manuscripts 
Commission) Vol. I, 1708-1745; Vol. II, 1746-85. Dublin: Stationery Office. 1956; 1954. Pp. 
xii, 4305 iv, 453. 405.5 405. 

FeLLER, RicHarD. Geschichte Berns. Vol. Il, Von der Reformation bis zum Bauernkrieg, 1516 
bis 1653. Archiv des Historischen Vereins des Kantons Bern, Band XLII, Heft 2. Bern: Feuz, 
1954. Pp. 690, 

Fire, Austin and ALTA. Saints of Sage and Saddle: Folklore among the Mormons, Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 367. $5.00. 

FincEsTEN, PETER. East Is East: Hinduism, Buddhism, Christianity—A Comparison. Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press. 1956. Pp. xvii, 181. $3.00. 

FrancovicH, GUILLERMO. El pensamiento boliviano en el siglo XX, Colección Tierra Firme, 
Historia de las Ideas en America, No. 2. Mexico, D.F.: Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1956. 
Pp. 170. 

GITTLER, Joseu B., (ed.). Understanding Minority Groups. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1956. Pp. xii, 139. $3.25. 

GOODALL, GEORGE, and TREHARNE, R. F. (eds.). Mutr’s Atlas of Ancient and Classical History. 
2d ed.; New York: Barnes and Noble. 1956. Pp. 8, 20 maps, 8. $2.00. 

GREENSLADE, S. L., (tr. and ed.). Early Latin Theology: Selections from Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Ambrose and Jerome. Library of Christian Classics, Vol. V. Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 
1956. Pp. 415. $5.00. 

Gregoire XI, pape, Lettres secrètes et curiales du, relatives à le France: extraites des Registres du 
Vatican. By L. Mirot, H. Jassemin, and J. VieLLIARD. Fasc. 4, by G. Mollat. Bibliothéque 
des Ecoles Frangaises d'Athénes et de Rome, 3° Serie. Paris: E. de Boccard. 1955. Pp. viii, 

28. 

ERAN ALEXANDER. De XVI Iuvenalis codicibus qui in Polonia asservantur.' Auctarium 

Maeandreum, Vol. V. Warsaw: Państwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1956, Pp. 87. 
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Hancock, Sir Kerra. The Smuts Papers. The Creighton Lecture in History, 1955. London: 
University of Landon, Athlone Press. 1956. Pp. 19. 35. 

Harpinc, Annie CLARK, as told by Garnerr Lamzaw Eskew, America Rides the Liners. New 
York: Coward-McCann. 1956. Pp. xii, 271. $6.00. 

HarweLz, RicHaro BARKSDALE, (ed.). The Committees of Safety of Westmoreland and Fincastle: 
Proceedings of the County Committees, 1774-1776. Virginia State Library Publications, No. 1. 
Richmond: the Library. 1956. Pp. 127. $1.00. 

HEGEL, Georc WitHetm Friepricu. The Philosophy of History. Introd. by C. J. FRIEDRICH. 
New York: Dover Publications. 1956. Pp. xvi, 457. $1.75. 

Honexinson, Harry. The Adriatic Sea. New York: Macmillan. 1956. Pp. 256. $5.00. 

Horcan, PauL. The Centuries of Santa Fe. New York: E. P. Dutton. 1956. Pp. xiii, 363. $5.00. 

Horna, Dacmar, (ed.). Current Research on Central and Eastern Europe. Mid-European Studies 
Center Publication No. 28. New York: Mid-European Studies Center Free Europe Committee. 
1956. Pp. xviii, 251. 

Hurt, WesLey R, and Lass, Wiliam E. Frontier Photographer: Stanley ]. Morrow's Dakota 
Years. Lincoln, Neb.: University of South Dakota and University of Nebraska Press. 1956. Pp. 
xv, 135. $4.50. 

Indian Historical Records Commission. Proceedings. Vol. XXX, Part Il; Vol. XXXI, Part IL 
Hyderabad; Mysore: National Archives of India. 1954; 1955. Pp. 160; ii, 188. 

Indian Historical Records Commission. Summaries of the Papers. Thirty-second Session. Patna: 
[National Archives of India]. 1956. Pp. 13. 

Indian Historical Records Commission Sessions, 1920-1956, Index to Papers Read at the. New 
Dethi: National Archives of India. 1956. Pp. 97. 

Innis, Hlarono A. The Fur Trade in Canada: An Introduction to Canadian Economic History. 
ad ed,; Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1956. Pp. xi, 463. $8.50. See rev. of 1st ed., 
AHR, XXXVI, (October, 1930), 177. 

Internationales Jakrbuch fir Geschichtsunterricht. Band IV. Herausgegeben von der Arbeitsgemin- 
schaft Deutscher Lehrerverbinde. Braunschweig: Albert Limbach Verlag. 1955. Pp. 359. 

IRVING, WAsHINGTON. 4 Tour on the Prairies. Ed. with an introd. essay by Jonn Francis Mc- 
Dermorr. Western Frontier Library. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1956. Pp. xxxii, 
214. $2.00. : 

JORGENSEN, PAUL A. Shakespeare's Military World, Berkeley: University of California Press. 1956. 
Pp. x, 345. $5.00. 

Kars, Jorannes, (comp. and ed.). The Martyrdom and Heroism of the Women of East Germany: 
An Excerpt from the Silesian Passion, 1945-1946. Trans. by GLapys H, HarTINGER. Munich: 
Christ Unterwegs. 1955. Pp. 155. 

Kirk, Grayson, et al. The Changing Environment of International Relations. Brookings Lectures, 
1956. Washington, D. C.: Brookings Institution. 1956. Pp. ix, 158. $2.50. 

Kirkpatrick, Evron M., (ed.). Target: The World. Communist Propaganda Activities in 1955. 
New York: Macmillan. 1956. Pp. xxiv, 362. $5.00. 

KuLczycK1, Jerzy. Założenia teoretyczne historii kultury materialnej [Theoretical foundations 
of the history of material culture]. Warsaw: Państwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe. 1955. Pp. 
64. 

Lamma, Paoro. Comneni e Staufer: Ricerche sui rapporti fra Bisanzio e l'Occidente nel secolo 
XII. Volume I. Studi Storici, fasc. 14-18, Rome: Istituto storico italiano per il Medio Evo, 
1955. Pp. xvii, 320. L. 4,500. 

LAZAREFF, HELENE and Perre. The Soviet Union after Stalin, New York: Philosophical Library. 
1956. Pp. 254. $6.00. 

Lenczowsk1, GzorcE, The Middle East in World Affairs. 2d.; Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 
1956. Pp. xx, 576. Trade $7.25, text $5.50. See rev. of rst ed. (1952), 4HR, LVHI (January, 
1953), 333. 

Leopoldville: Son Histoire, 1881-1956. Brussels: Office de Publicité, 1956. Pp. 196. B. fr. 150. 

LioneLL, RoBerT. Byzantium and Istanbul. New York: Macmillan. 1956. Pp. 256. $5.00. 

LiNEBARGER, Pau M. A., Chu, Dyanc, and Burks, Arpata W. Far Eastern Governments and 
Politics: China and Japan. Van Nostrand Political Science Series, 2d ed.; Princeton, N. J.; D. 
Van Nostrand. 1956. Pp. xii, 643. $7.00. 
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Livincston, WILLIAM S. Federalism and Constitutional Change. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1956. 
Pp. x, 380. 428. 

Liovp, E. M. H. Food and Inflaticn in the Middle East, 1940-45. Studies on Food, Agriculture, 
and World War II. Stanford, Calif.: Food Research Institute, Stanford University Press. 1956. 
Pp. xiv, 375. $6.00. 

Marne, Froyp SHustER, Lone Eagle: The White Sioux, Albuquerque: University of New Mexico 
Press. 1956. Pp. 208. $4.50. 

ManseLLL, RaouL. La “Lectura super Apocalipsim” di Pietro di Giovanni Olivi: Ricerche sull 
"Escatologismo Medioevale. Studi Storici, fasc. 19-21. Rome: Istituto storico italiano per 
il Medio Evo. 1955. Pp. iv, 243. L. 2,700. 

Mason, ALpHeus Tuomas. Brandeis: A Free Man's Life. 2d ed.; New York: Viking Press. 1956. 
Pp. xii, 713. $7.50. See rev. of rst ed., AHR, LIII (October, 1947), 133. 
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Boston: the Society. 1956. Pp. xviii, 536. 
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Mazurkiewicz, Jézer, jurydyki Lubelskie. Studia nad Historia Państwa i Prawa, Seria II, Tom 
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Mécretr, Maurice. La guerre psychologique. Que sais-je?, no, 713. Paris: Presses universitaires 
de France. 1956. Pp. 128. 
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1873. New York: Hastings House. 1956. Pp. xiv, 300. $5.00. 

Miuuzr, J. D. B. Richard Jebb and the Problem of Empire. University of London, Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies, Commonwealth Papers, No. 3. London: University of London, 
Athlone Press. 1956. Pp. 48. 45. 6d. 
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$7.50. 

Mownacuan, Jay. Swamp Fox of the Confederacy: The Life and Military Services of M. Jeff 
Thompson. Confederate Centennial Studies, No. 2. Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Confederate Publishing 
Co. 1956. Pp. 123. $4.00. 

Montano, Rocco. Suggerimenti per una Lettura di Dante. Quaderni di Delta, I. Naples: Conte 
Editore. 1956. Pp. 222. L. 1,600. 

Moraes, FRANK. Jawaharlal Nehru: A Biography. New York: Macmillan. 1956. Pp. x, 511. $6.75. 

Morean, KennetH W., (ed.). The Path of the Buddha: Buddhism Interpreted by Buddhists. 
New York: Ronald Press. 1956. Pp. x, 432. $5.00. 

Morison, SAMUEL Extor. Christopher Columbus, Mariner. New York: Mentor Book, New Ameri- 
can Library. 1956. Pp. vi, 160. 35 cents. See rev. of Admiral of the Ocean Sea: A Life of 
Christopher Columbus, AHR, XLIX (January, 1944), 269. 

Morison, SAMUEL Extor. The Intellectual Life of Colonial New England. New York: New York 
University Press. 1956. Pp. 288. $4.95. See rev, of rst ed. The Puritan Pronaos (1936), AHR, 
XLIII (October, 1937), 216. 

Morey, SyLvanus G. The Ancient Maya. 3d ed. revised by GeorcE W, Braer, Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1956. Pp. x, 494. $10.00. See rev. of rst ed. (1946), AHR, 
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Naas, BERNARD G., and SAKR, CARMELITA S., (comps.). American Labor Union Periodicals: A 
Guide to Their Location, Ithaca: New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 
1956. Pp. xv, 175. $7.00. 

National Science Foundation. Federal Support for Science Students in Higher Education, 1954. 
National Science Studies. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1956. Pp. v, 33. 
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National Science Foundation. Organization of the Federal Government for Scientific Activities. 
National Science Studies. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1956. Pp. vii, 349. 
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St. Paul, Minn.: Forest History Foundation. 1956. Pp. xiii, 140. 

Newsy, Eric. The Last Grain Race. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1956. Pp. viii, 302. $4.00. 
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REDFORD, EMMETTE S., (ed.). Public Administration and Policy Formation: Studies in Oil, Gas, 
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Report of the Princeton Conference on the History of Philanthropy in the United States. New 
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Révész, G, The Origins and Prehistory of Language. Translated from the German by J. BUTLER. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 1956. Pp. viii, 240. $7.50. 

Ricks, JoeL E., (ed.) and CooLeY, Evererr L., (assoc. ed.). The History of a Valley: Cache 
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Systematischen Theologie und Religionswissenschaft, Band II. Göttingen: Vandenhoeck 8 
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Rorue, Berrua M., (ed.). The Daniel Webster Reader, Docket Series, No. 5. New York: Oceana 
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RowsomeE, FRANK, Jr. Trolley Car Treasury: A Century of American Streetcars—Horsecars, Cable 
Cars, Interurbans, and Trolleys. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1956. Pp. 200. $5.95. 

Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical Monuments in Wales and Monmouthshire. An In- 
ventory of the Ancient Monuments in Caernarvonshire. Volume 1, East: The Cantref of Arl- 
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Russian Institute, Columbia University, (ed.). The Anti-Stalin Campaign and International Com- 
munism: A Selection of Documents. New York: Columbia University Press. 1956. Pp. vii, 338. 
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RUTLEDGE, JosepH Lister. Century of Conflict: The Struggle between the French and British in 
Colonial America, Canadian History Series, Vol. II. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 1956. Pp. 
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2d printing. 
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Ward, Boston: Little, Brown. 1956. Pp. x, 406. $5.00. 

Thomas, WILLIAM L., JR., (ed.). Man's Role in Changing the Face of the Earth. International 
Symposium, Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, Chicago: University of 
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American Historical Association 


Association headquarters are now at 400 A Street, Southeast, Washington 3, 
D. C. (telephone Lincoln 4-2940), a block behind the Library of Congress Annex. 
Members of the Association are invited to call and to make the headquarters 
office what it is designed to be—a service center for American historians in every 
` historical field of study. It is the function and desire of the Association staff to be 
of assistance in any serious historical undertaking in which members may wish 
such help. American Historical Association headquarters will maintain an “his- 
torians in Washington” book, so that visiting historians may find each other. 
A personal call at headquarters will not only afford pleasure to the staff, it may 
also help to “promote the study of American history and history in America.” 


The American Historical Association has received a grant of up to $75,000 to 
prepare a new Guide to Historical Literature. The Committee in charge (George 
F, Howe, chairman) has made plans for the completion of the project before the 
end of 1958. 


Competition is open for the following prizes, to be offered by the American 
Historical Association at the 1957 and 1958 annual meetings: Herbert Baxter 
Adams Prize ($200) for a monograph, in manuscript or in print, in the field of 
European history. Work must be submitted by June 1, 1958. George Louis Beer 
Prize (about $200), for the best work, in print or manuscript, on European inter- 
national history since 1895. Work must be submitted by June 1, 1957. Albert J. 
Beveridge Award ($1,000 plus royalty of five per cent after cost of publication; 
publication for honorable mention), for the best complete original manuscript 
(50,000-125,000 words) in English on American history (United States, Canada, 
and Latin America). The manuscript must be the author’s first or second work and 
must be submitted, in legible ribbon copy, before May 1, 1957. John H. Dunning 
Prize (about $140), for a monograph, in print or manuscript, on any subject re- 
lating to American history. Work must be submitted by June 1, 1958. Watumull 
Prize ($500), for the best work on the history of India originally published in 
the United States. Three copies of the work must be submitted by September 


15, 1958. 
Other Historical Activities 


The Library of Congress has received a substantial addition to the papers of 
George W. Norris (1861-1944) as a gift from Mr. and Mrs. John P. Robertson, 
his son-in-law and daughter. It numbers approximately 20,000 pieces which date 
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from about 1885, when Norris began the practice of law in Nebraska, to 1913, 
when he had served ten years in the House of Representatives and was entering 
upon a long service as Senator from Nebraska. The new material, composed 
largely of correspondence related to these phases of Norris’ career, is of special 
significance, since it goes far toward documenting the period for which there 
was almost no material in the valuable collection of Norris papers received from 
the Senator himself some years ago. The group has been organized and may be 
consulted by permission of the Chief of the Manuscripts Division. 

About 12,000 papers of the late Wendell Berge, official of the Department of 
Justice from 1930 to 1947, have been given to the Library by Mrs. Berge. They 
include a large amount of correspondence, as well as diary material, notebooks, 
and scrapbooks—mainly for the period of Mr. Berge's career in the federal service. 
He was called to Washington during the Hoover administration by John Lord 
O’Brian, then Chief of the Antitrust Division of the Department of Justice, He 
served the Department in various important capacities in the depression, during 
the operation of the New Deal, and through World War II, and his papers are 
important for a study of those years, in which the structure and practices of the 
business community were objects of new regulation and control by the Govern- 
ment. 

The Library has received by transfer from the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare approximately 1,200 papers of the Cuban Educational Asso- 
ciation of America, an organization which was formed in 1898 under the leader- 
ship of General Joseph Wheeler and Gilbert K. Harroun, Treasurer of Union 
College, to advance “the educational interests of young men from Cuba and 
Puerto Rico whose families and fortunes were prostrated by the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,” and which functioned with great success for somewhat more than 
three years. The papers reflect the accomplishments of the Association, which, in 
cooperation with a large number of schools, colleges, and universities in this 
country, had been able, by 1900, to place 1,500 Cuban and Puerto Rican students 
in American schools, 

Earlier material received by the Library includes a small group of documents 
concerning attempts by British sugar planters and merchants in the West Indies 
to secure a revision of the Molasses Act, 1750-51; a personal memorandum book 
kept by Isaac Shelby as Governor of Kentucky, 1792-94, as an addition to the 
Shelby family papers; and, as an addition to the Andrew Stevenson papers, some 
300 letters and invitations he received in 1837, while serving as United States 
Minister in London. 


Professor Paul A. French of the Harvard Law School has been named editor- 
in-chief of a history of the Supreme Court (of perhaps ten to twelve volumes) by 
the Permanent Committee for the Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise. The publica- 
tion of this history was provided for in Public Law 246, 84th Congress (August 
5, 1955), which established the Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise Fund and the 
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permanent committee to administer it. The fund, the capital value of which is 
now over $400,000, may also be used to publish a memorial volume of Justice 
Holmes’s writings and to provide for a series of annual lectures. 


The Agricultural History Society announces that Professor D. Anderson 
Brown of the University of Illinois is the new editor of Agricultural History. 


The Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration Commission requests that it be 
informed of all Wilson material published in 1956 and also of the year’s addresses 
and papers bearing on Wilson that are not printed or otherwise reproduced 
(copies of these materials will be appreciated). The material will be used to pre- 
pare a guide to the Wilson literature and to create a Woodrow Wilson Centennial 
Collection of the more significant portions of that literature. The Commission also 
seeks detailed information concerning all programs and activities relating to the 
Woodrow Wilson Centennial. Communications should be sent to: The Woodrow 


Wilson Centennial Celebration Commission, Interior Building, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


The Lost Cause Press of Louisville, Kentucky, proposes to publish, in micro- 
card form, books in the public domain, readily obtainable for microcarding, from 
the bibliography of Travels in the Confederate States, compiled by E. M. Coulter. 
There will be three groups of approximately 115 volumes each. Inquiries about 
this project should be addressed to the Lost Cause Press, 2116 Confederate Place, 
Louisville 8. 


The Max Planck-Gesellschaft, successor to the former Kaiser Wilhelm-Gesell- 
schaft zur Férderung der Wissenschaften, has restored the Kaiser Wilhelm- 
Institut fiir deutsche Geschichte (1917-1944) as the Max Planck-Institut fir 
Geschichte at Göttingen. Under the directorship of Professor Hermann Heimpel 
of Géttingen University, the new institute will continue publication of the corre- 
spondence of Charles V and Emperor Wilhelm I and resume publication of the 
series Germania Sacra. 


The Humanistic-Social Division of the American Society for Engineering 
Education held its annual meeting in June, 1956, at Iowa State College, Featured 
was a symposium based on the Division's report dealing with problems concern- 
ing the teaching of history in professional schools. The report has been published 
under the title General Education in Engineering and may be obtained by mail- 
ing twenty-five cents to Professor W. Leighton Collins, The American Society 
for Engineering Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Newly-elected 
officers for the coming year are: Chairman, Harmon W. Chapman, New York 
University; Vice Chairman, Melvin Kranzberg, Case Institute of Technology; 
Secretary, Captain A. A. Lawrence, U, S. Coast Guard Academy. The next 
annual meeting of the Humanistic-Social Division of the ASEE will be held at 
Cornell University, June 17-22, 1957. 
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The American Numismatic Society held its fifth Summer Seminar in Numis- 
matics in the Society’s Museum in New York City, June 19 through August 25, 
1956. The use of numismatics as a necessary auxiliary to research in history and 
other broad fields of study provided the theme of the Seminar. Grants-in-aid for 
next summer's Seminar will be offered to students who will have completed at 
least one year’s graduate study in various humanistic fields by June, 1957. Appli- 
cation for these grants, to be completed before March 1, should be made to the 
Society, Broadway between 155th and 156th Streets, New York 32, New York. 


The fifth Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held on July 12-14, 
1956, at the Institute of Historical Research, University of London. Of the 391 
persons registering, 105 were from overseas. At the first general meeting, Profes- 
sor Herbert Butterfield read a paper in which he discussed the evolution of the 
historical method during the nineteenth century and evaluated the work of the 
chief historians who dealt with the reign of George III. Section meetings included 
papers dealing with Medieval English History, Modern British History, Modern 
European History, American History, and Imperial History. The last general 
session included a business meeting and a paper by M. F. Bond, Clerk of the 
Records, House of Lords, “Record Offices Today: Facts for Historians.” He gave 
considerable attention to the work being done in the county record offices through- 
out England, stating that while only fifty-three record repositories existed in 1930, 
three times that number are operating in 1956. He spoke of the new profession 
of “archivist” developed in our time as a direct result of historical study and 
noted that history students need more instruction in archives and repositories and 
how to use all that relates to them. Mr. Bond also reported that the National 
Register of Archives has, since 1955, undertaken the publication of an annual 
list of accessions in the various record offices throughout Britain. The sixth 
plenary Anglo-American Conference of Historians will be held at the University 
of London, July 8-13, 1957, and universities in the United States and Canada 
will be invited to nominate representatives. Scholars who expect to be in England 
at the time are asked to write for particulars to The Secretary, Institute of His- 
torical Research, University of London, Senate House, London, W.C. x. 


A progress report on the History of Parliament Trust, established in 1951 by 
the British Government, was presented to the fifth Anglo-American Conference 
of Historians. Work on the new history of the Westminster parliament officially 
began in the spring of 1953, when Sir John Neale and Sir Lewis Namier accepted 
editorial responsibility for sections covering the years 1558-1603 and 1754-1790, 
respectively. Since then three further sections have been put to hand: 1485-1558, 
edited by Professor S. T. Bindoff; 1714-1754, edited by Romney Sedgwick; and 
1790-1820, edited by Professor A. Aspinall. The Editorial Board announced that 
the manuscripts of the two first-named sections will be substantially completed 
during 1958. Tentative arrangements have been made with K. B. McFarlane, 
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Professor J. S. Roskell, and Dr. J. H. Plumb for them to undertake preparation 
of sections concerned, respectively, with the years 1327-1377, 1377-1422, and 
1690-1714. The work, which it is contemplated will take twenty years to com- 
plete, will involve the preparation of between 2,000 and 3,000 biographies of 
members of the House of Commons. 


The Eighth International Congress of the History of Science was held in 
Florence and Milan during the week of September 3-9, 1956. For-the first time, 
a considerable delegation from the United States was able to participate, because 
of grants-in-aid for travel provided by the National Science Foundation to four- 
teen persons. Other American scholars in Europe also attended, so there were 
twenty-five American representatives among a total of some three hundred 
participants from most of the countries of Europe, Asia, and North Africa. 

For its working sessions, the Congress was divided into six sections, each 
devoted to the history of one of the major branches of science. Eight papers were 
presented by members of the American delegation: Dr. Marie Boas (Brandeis), 
“The XVIIth Century Reform of Chemical Nomenclature”; Dr. I. B. Cohen 
(Harvard), “Phenomenon and Hypothesis in the Physics of Newton”; Dr. John 
F. Fulton (Yale), “Mascagni and his Forerunners”; Dr. Charles C. Gillispie 
(Princeton), “The Origin of Lamarck’s Evolutionary Theory”; Dr. Genevieve 
Miller (Western Reserve), “The Earliest Attempts to Attenuate Smallpox Virus”; 
Dr, Charles O'Malley (Stanford), “A Latin Translation of Ibn Nafis (1547) 
Related to the Problem of the Circulation of the Blood”; Dr. Ilza Veith (Chi- 
cago), “Some Early Nineteenth Century Concepts on the Causes of Insanity”; 
and Dr. Harry Woolf (University of Washington), “The Solar Parallax and the 
Growth of International Scientific Cooperation in the 18th Century.” 

Among the most valuable features of the formal program was the opportunity 
to visit the Museo de Storia della Scienza in Florence and the Museo della Scienza 
e della Tecnica in Milan. The latter in particular is truly splendid, and its his- 
torical collections, presented with admirable style and imagination, are worth 
calling to the attention of historians who may chance to be in Milan on their 
travels. As with most conferences, the informal associations were the most re- 
warding. Perhaps the dominant impression to be brought back from the Congress 
as a whole is that the history of science is no longer a somewhat forlorn scholarly 
cause but has become a subject in its own right, and that as more and more uni- 
versities offer regular instruction, it is even becoming something of an educa- 
tional movement. CHARLES COULSTON GILLISPIE 


A conference on Cultural Freedom in the Western Hemisphere was held in 
Mexico City on September 18-26, under the auspices of the Congrés pour la 
Liberté de la Culture (104, Boulevard Haussmann, Paris 8°), with the coopera- 
tion of a Mexican committee. Academic participants from the United States were 
Arthur P. Whitaker, University of Pennsylvania; Manoel Cardozo, Catholic Uni- 
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versity of America; and Frank Tannenbaum, Columbia University. Non-academic 
United States delegates were Adolph A. Berle, John Dos Passos, James T. Far- 
rell, and Norman Thomas, This was the first of the several conferences sponsored 
by the Congrés since 1950 which dealt broadly with Western Hemisphere 
problems. 


The New York State Association of European Historians held its sixth annual 
meeting at Colgate University, Hamilton, on October 12-13, 1956. The sessions 
featured an all-day conference of interested scholars on Carl Becker’s Heavenly 
City of the Eighteenth Century Philosophers. 


The Conference on British Studies met in New York, November 10, 1956. 
Professor Basil Duke Henning of Yale University spoke on the work of the 
History of Parliament Trust. Dean Mary Frear Keeler of Hood College and 
Professor Gerrit P. Judd, IV, of Hofstra College commented on their experience 
in the field of parliamentary history. Professor Alice Colburn of Wellesley Col- 
lege presented a tribute to the memory of Professor Judith B. Williams. During 
the afternoon session, Professors Edgar Graves of Hamilton College and Conyers 
Read spoke on their revisions of the Gross and Read bibliographical volumes and 
asked the cooperation of the Conference. 


The Society for French Historical Studies will meet February 1-2, 1957, at 
Hunter College in New York City. The program will include papers, a recep- 
tion at the French Embassy, luncheons, dinners, and a visit to the French Exhibit 
at the New York Historical Society. Further information may be obtained by 
writing to Professor David Pinkney, University of Missouri, 318 Jesse Hall, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


A Seminar-Workshop on “World Affairs Programs on Radio-TV” will be 
held at the University of Denver during the summer of 1957. The nine-week 
institute (June 24-August 23) will offer intensive and practical experience in 
planning, writing, and producing radio and T'V programs on world affairs. 
Diplomatic historians and others may be interested in the full-expense fellowships 
available for participation ‘in the institute. For further information, write to The 
Director, Social Science Foundation, University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado. 


Deadline for applications is March 1, 1957. 


The Lilly Endowment, Inc., of Indianapolis, Indiana, has made a grant of 
$10,000 to the University of Chattanooga in support of a special collection of 
materials on the Civil War, to be called the John T. Wilder Collection, in memory 
of the Union general who was both a mayor of Chattanooga and one of the 
University’s founders. The collection will be housed in the University’s modern 
library building and will be administered by Gilbert E. Govan, librarian, and 
James W. Livingood, professor of history. 
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Awards for postdoctoral study in statistics by persons whose primary field is 
not statistics but one of the physical, biological, or social sciences to which 
statistics can be applied are offered by the Committee on Statistics of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The awards range from $3,600 to $5,000 on the basis of an 
eleven month residence. The closing date for application for the academic year 
1957-58 is February 15, 1957. Further information may be obtained from the 
Committee on Statistics, Eckhart Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ilinois. 


An annotated twenty-two volume edition of the writings of James Madison 
will be prepared as a joint undertaking of the University of Chicago and the 
University of Virginia during the next twelve years. Many important papers 
heretofore unpublished, including letters to Madison which throw light on certain 
of his own remarks, and extensive explanatory notes will appear in the new and 
full edition, to be published by the University of Chicago Press, beginning about 
1960. Supervising the work will be a three-man editorial board, consisting of 
Leonard D. White and William T. Hutchinson of the University of Chicago and 
William M. E, Rachal, designated by the University of Virginia. A special ad- 
visory board of distinguished scholars concerned with the early period of Ameri- 
can history will be available for consultation on technical and policy matters, The 
work of editing and publishing the collected Madison papers was made possible 
by a grant of $150,000 by the Rockefeller Foundation; a grant of $200,000 from 
the Ford Foundation; an appropriation of $10,000 for each year of the current 
biennium by the General Assembly of Virginia; and commitments by the two 
universities, 


The Rockefeller Foundation has made the following grants to historians, 
during the second quarter of 1956: Adam B, Ulam, Harvard University, research 
on the meaning and development of modern socialist movements; Lee Benson, 
Columbia University, Bureau of Applied Social Research, completion and prepa- 
ration for publication of a study in political historiography; and Robert Butow, 
Princeton University, preparation of a biography of General Hideki Tojo. 


Funds have been made available, through the Inter-University Committee on 
Travel Grants, to facilitate the travel of American specialists in the Soviet and 
East Central European fields to the areas of their professional interest. The pur- 
pose is to strengthen the core of fully-trained, linguistically-competent specialists 
in these fields now teaching in universities and colleges throughout the United 
States and Canada. Countries included within the scope of the grants are: Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and the Soviet 
Union. The awards are normally for a period of thirty days, but support for 
longer visits may be granted to those who submit a specific research proposal. 
Interested historians should apply as soon as possible to Professor William B. 
Edgerton, chairman of the Inter-University Committee on Travel Grants, 429 
West 117th Street, New York 27, New York. Applications for the summer of 
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1957 must be completed before February 28; those received after that date will 
not be considered until later in the summer. 


An annual award of $250 has been established by Henry and Ida Schuman of 
New York City, under the auspices of the History of Science Society, for an 
original prize essay in the history of science and its cultural influences, This com- 
petition is open to undergraduate and graduate students in any American or 
Canadian college, university, or institute of technology. Papers submitted for the 
prize competition should be approximately 5,000 words in length, exclusive of 
footnotes, and thoroughly documented. It is the wish of the donors that “History 
of Science and Its Cultural Influences” should be broadly interpreted, and the 
papers should in each case be original contributions to learning. Essays submitted 
should be sent to the Chairman of the Prize Committee, Professor Harry Woolf, 
Department of History, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington, and 
must be received on or before June 1, 1957. 


The Society of American Historians has announced that the first Francis 
Parkman Prize, to stimulate the writing of history as literature, will be awarded 
for a book published within the calendar year 1956. The prize of $500 will be 
awarded in the field of American history or biography. A book submitted may 
deal with any aspect of the colonial or national history of what is now the United 
States. Literary, religious, economic, political, scientific and technological, legal 
and constitutional history, and the history of foreign relations would fall within 
this field. Any American historian, biographer, or writer who is a citizen of the 
United States is eligible for the prize, which will be awarded during the spring 
of 1957. The Committee of Award consists of Dr. Julian P. Boyd, Princeton; Dr. 
Louis B. Wright, Director of the Folger Shakespeare Library; and Dr. Benjamin 
P. Thomas, Director of The Abraham Lincoln Association. For further informa- 
tion address Dr. Rudolf A. Clemen, The Society of American Historians, Inc., 
Princeton University Library, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Personal 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES! 


University of Alabama: George R. Abernathy, Jr., of Colorado State College 
of Education, appointed assistant professor. Alabama State College: L. D. Reddick, 
formerly chief librarian and professor of history at Atlanta University, named 
chairman of the department. University of Alberta (Canada): Wallace D. Farn- 
ham, of Iowa State Teachers College, appointed assistant professor. Brenau College 
(Gainesville, Georgia): Edward H. Gibson, III, of Carson-Newman College, 
appointed professor and chairman of the department. The Citadel: Charles C. 

1 The Review prints news of appointments, promotions, retirements, and leaves of absence. 


It does not print news of summer session appointments, completed temporary appointments, or 
honorary degrees and citations. 
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Martin, Robert W. Rieke, E. Lawrence Lee, Jr., Richard Megaree, Arthur H. 
DeRosier, Jr., and David B. McElroy appointed assistant professors. Colgate Uni- 
versity: Michael McGiffert, of the University of Maryland, appointed instructor. 
University of Colorado: Walter S. Perry, of Stanford University, Walter G. Simon, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Howard L. Scamehorn, of the 
University of Illinois, have been appointed to the staff; Fritz L. Hoffman, who 
has been on leave of absence in Argentina, has returned to be acting chairman of 
the department. Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College: Alfred J. Rieber 
appointed assistant professor for one year. Cornell University: Knight Biggerstaft 
named chairman of the department; E. F. Rice, Jr., and David B. Davis ap- 
pointed assistant professors; Robert L. Daniel, of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, appointed visiting assistant professor. Elmira College: Ralph Bowen, 
formerly of Columbia, appointed associate professor. University of Florida: Rem- 
bert W. Patrick to serve as acting head of the department while Donald E. 
Worcester, the present chairman, is on nine months’ leave to lecture in the 
American Studies program at the University of Madrid, Spain. Georgia Institute 
of Technology: George Hendricks named acting head of the social sciences de- 
partment; Elmo M. Roberds and H. William Rodemann appointed to the social 
sciences staff; Willard E. Wight promoted to full-time lecturer. Grove City Col- 
lege (Pennsylvania): Raymond M. Lorantas appointed assistant professor with a 
year’s leave of absence to complete a research project in diplomatic history, fi- 
nanced by the Penfield Scholarship Fund. 


Hamline University: Arthur S. Williamson promoted to headship of the de- 
partment; David W. Pletcher, of Knox College, appointed associate professor. 
Harvard University: Charles Gibson, of the State University of Iowa, appointed 
visiting lecturer. Haverford College: Hugh Borton, former director of the East 
Asian Institute of Columbia University, named president of the college; J. Jean 
Hecht, of Williams College, appointed visiting associate professor. Holloman Air 
Development Center (New Mexico): James S. Hanrahan, of University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, and David Bushnell, of Harvard, appointed to the his- 
torical division staff. University of Houston: C. B. Ransom named chairman of 
the department, succeeding Ernest C. Shearer; James A. Tinsley promoted to 
associate professor and Raymond A. Esthus to assistant professor; Robert V. 
Haynes appointed instructor; Robert I. Giesberg rejoined staff as instructor after 
a year’s research in France. Illinois State Historical Library: Clyde C. Walton, 
formerly rare books curator and reference librarian at the State University of 
Iowa, appointed Illinois state historian. Indiana University: Robert F. Byrnes, 
formerly director of the Mid-European Studies Center in New York, appointed 
professor; Erminie Wheeler-Voegelin named professor and director of the Great 
Lakes-Ohio Valley research project; John W. Snyder, of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, appointed assistant professor; Donald P. Greene appointed 
lecturer; C. Leonard Lundin on leave for research in Finland under a Fulbright 
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grant; Maurice G. Baxter, on leave second semester 1956-57. State University of 
lowa: Allan G. Bogue promoted to associate professor; Stow Persons awarded a 
research professorship for the first semester of 1956-57. 


Los Angeles State College: W. Ardell Stelck appointed assistant professor. 
Louisiana State University: Y. Harry Williams on sabbatical leave for work on a 
biography of Huey P. Long. University of Maryland: Gregory Crampton, of the 
University of Utah, appointed professor in the European program; Philip Whea- 
ton and Eugene Carraher, formerly serving in the North Atlantic programs, trans- 
ferred to Japan; Gordon W. Prange on sabbatical leave during the first semester 
to complete his study on Pearl Harbor; Wilhelmina Jashemski on sabbatical leave 
during the second semester to do research in Greece and Italy; J. Norman Parmer, 
David W. Hirst, Emory Evans, George Callcott, and Millard LesCallette ap- 
pointed instructors, University of Missouri: David H. Pinkney named chairman 
of the department; Walter V. Scholes promoted to professor. University of Mon- 
tana: Paul Carter, formerly of the University of Maryland, appointed assistant 
professor. Mount Holyoke College: John L. Teall promoted to assistant professor; 
Ruth McIntyre appointed visiting lecturer for 1956-57; Norma Adams on sab- 
batical leave for 1956-57 to continue research in England. 


Nebraska Wesleyan University: William H. Maehl appointed associate pro- 
fessor. Ohio University: Carl G. Gustavson promoted to professor. University of 
Oklahoma: A. K. Christian and Stuart R. Tompkins, professors at the university 
for thirty-four and twenty-four years respectively, have retired; W. E. Hollon and 
Max L. Moorhead promoted to professors; Herbert Ellison, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, appointed assistant professor; Lowell L. Blaisdell, of 
Arkansas Polytechnic College, appointed visiting assistant professor; Hans A. 
Schmitt on leave for 1956-57 to do research in Luxembourg under a Fulbright 
fellowship. Pennsylvania State Teachers College (California): John W. Keller, 
formerly of American University, appointed professor. Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers College (East Stroudsburg): John C. Appel named head of the department to 
replace Leroy J. Koehler who has been appointed president of the college; Alfred 
D. Sumberg, of the University of Wisconsin Racine Extension Center, appointed 
associate professor; William L. Smyser, formerly of the United States diplomatic 
service, appointed assistant professor. Pennsylvania State University: Joseph G. 
Rayback named chairman of the department. University of Pittsburgh: John Geise 
named dean of the college. 


Roosevelt University: Helmut Hirsch appointed acting chairman of the depart- 
ment in the absence of Richard Hooker, who is doing research under a University 
grant; Arthur Mendel appointed assistant professor. Salem College: M. Foster 
Farley appointed to the staff. Southwestern Louisiana Institute: Amos Simpson, 
of the University of Arkansas, appointed associate professor; William H. Adams, 
of Louisiana State University, and Vincent Cassidy, of the University of North 
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Carolina, appointed assistant professors. Texas Technological College: Thomas G. 
Manning appointed associate >rofessor; Merton Lynn Dillon and Harry DeLaRue 
appointed assistant professors. University of Toledo: Cecil E. Cody, promoted to 
assistant professor. United Stctes Naval College (Newport, Rhode Island): Ollin- 
ger Crenshaw appointed Errest J. King professor of naval history for 1956-57. 
University of Virginia: Edward E. Younger promoted to professor; Cecil A. 
Hutchinson and Thomas T. Hammond promoted to associate professors; Stanley 
J. Zyzniewski, of the Harvard Graduate School, appointed acting assistant pro- 
fessor. Washington College (Chestertown, Maryland): Richard R. Reichard ap- 
pointed assistant professor; Nathan Smith appointed instructor. 


Washington and Lee University: William A. Jenks promoted to professor; 
Thomas P. Hughes appointed assistant professor; James R. Connor appointed 
visiting assistant professor for 1956-57. Wayne State University: Avery O. Craven, 
of the University of Chicago, appointed visiting professor; John Weiss appointed 
instructor. Westminster College (Salt Lake City, Utah): Frank E. Duddy, Jr., 
formerly of the Naval Academy, named president of the college. College of Wil- 
liam and Mary (Norfolk, Virginia): Warren F. Spencer appointed to the staff. 


Recent DEATHS 


Curtis Howe Walker, professor emeritus of European history at Vanderbilt 
University, died in Nashvile, Tennessee, on October 30, 1956, at the age of 
seventy-nine. He was a recognized authority on medieval Europe. 


Lucien Febvre, one of the great twentieth-century scholars in the social science 
field, died on September 27, 1956. He will be universally missed, and his death 
has deprived not only French historians but social scientists the world over of a 
challenging leader. While his health had been poor for some time, he had ap- 
peared to recover last spring. and hence his death came as a shock. He was best 
known for his leadership of all those interested in economic development and 
its integration with other facets of history. An international figure, he was promi- 
nent for years in gatherings related to the interpretation of history and to co- 
operative efforts to advance world history. 

Fekvre was born in Nancy in 1878, studied at the Ecole normale supérieure, 
was pensionnaire of the Fondation Thiers, and held the doctorate from the 
Sorbonne. He taught first at the University of Dijon, then Strasbourg, and, since 
1933, at the Collège de Frarce. His influence was broadest, perhaps, as Director 
of the École des Hautes Études in Paris, and as a member of the Directory of the 
Centre National de la Recherche scientifique, he promoted much research and 
publication through the Ceatre. He was also a member of the Académie des 
sciences morales et politiques and had been awarded the Croix de Guerre fran- 
çaise et belge 1914-18 and the Légion d’honneur. 

His earlier works on Phi ip II and Franche Comté, the problem of the Rhine, 
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and his others on the sixteenth century have exerted less influence than his La 
Terre et l'évolution humaine, an eleven-volume Encyclopédie française, and many 
monographs. Aside from his personal influence in committees, gatherings, and 
international meetings, he probably made his greatest contribution as the founder 
and director of the periodical which bears the present title of Annales: économie, 
société, civilisation, where articles of high scholarship have continued to appear 
and integration of world knowledge has been an objective. It is to be hoped that 
the Annales will be continued. 


Harry Grant Plum, professor emeritus of history at the State University of 
Towa, died on September 29, 1956, within five weeks of his eighty-eighth birthday. 
Fifty-three of these years were spent in the active service of the State University, 
with which his name will always be associated by those privileged to know him. 
Professor Plum was born November 3, 1868, in Johnson County, Iowa, and re- 
ceived his training at the State University (A.B., 1894; M.A., 1896). In 1894 he 
joined the faculty as instructor and advanced through the ranks to a professor- 
ship in 1906. During these years, he found time to complete the doctorate at 
Columbia (Ph.D., 1906). In 1905 he married Margaret Budington, who survives 
him. Except for his years of advanced study in the East and a season at the 
Sorbonne, Professor Plum's entire career, as a teacher and scholar, was spent in 
the Midwest, but his outlook and philosophy were never parochial. Anyone un- 
aware of Professor Plum's biography might easily have mistaken the man in his 
lowa setting for another breed. His influence was widest on the thirteen genera- 
tions of undergraduates who knew him as professor of European history, on 
occasion genial or grave, but always sensitive to their needs, ready to lend a 
current book from the collection that over the years had filled the walls of his 
office. He stimulated his undergraduate students in provocative lectures and for 
them he wrote the fattest of his volumes, Modern and Contemporary European 
Civilization (1923). Graduate students knew him as a master willing to allow 
them a wide range at their own pace but in the end exacting from them the same 
high standard of performance to which he held himself. Professor Plum taught 
them by example that a slender book need not be a slight book. His studies, The 
Teutonic Order and Its Secularization (1906) and Restoration Puritanism (1943), 
were distilled from deep reading and wide human experience. But it was his 
friends, inside and outside the University, who saw in this modest professor 
depths given to few men. They tell of a noble life, of high integrity and generous 
friendship, of sorrows gallantly borne, and, at the end, of serene years. 


Ralph Volney Harlow, professor emeritus of history at Syracuse University, 
died on October 3, 1956, at Westbrook, Connecticut, at the age of seventy-two. 
Born in Claremont, New Hampshire, Dr. Harlow received his A.B., M.A., and 
Ph.D. degrees from Yale University. His college teaching career began at Sim- 
mons College and included periods of service at Boston University and Yale Uni- 
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versity. In 1929 he became chairman of the history department at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, a post he filled with distinction until his retirement in 1948. 

Dr. Harlow wrote several American history textbooks that have been widely 
used both at the high school and the college level. In addition to notable articles 
contributed to this review and to other professional journals, he wrote three im- 
portant book-length studies: The History of Legislative Methods in the Period 
before 1825 (1917); Samuel Adams, Promoter of the American Revolution (1923); 
and Gerrit Smith, Philanthropist and Reformer (1939). The first is the definitive 
work in its field; the second and third have earned a unique place in the literature 
of American historical biography by their attempts to explain crusading reformers 
in the light of the newer insights of psychology. 

Meticulous in his research, clear and forceful in his exposition, careful in his 
judgments, Dr. Harlow represented the best traditions of our profession. His 
kindness, fairness, and quiet sense of humor made him a fine teacher and a de- 
lightful colleague. 


Dan Elbert Clark, professor emeritus at the University of Oregon, died on 
August 14, 1956, in Eugene, at the age of seventy-two. A native of Iowa, born in 
Ogden, he received his academic degrees at the State University of Iowa (B.A. 
1907; Ph.D., 1910). He became an editor at the State Historical Society while still 
a student and continued in this position from 1907 to 1918. From 1910 to 1918, 
he was honorary instructor and lecturer in political science at the State University 
of Jowa. From 1918 until his death, Professor Clark lived on the Pacific Coast. 
He moved first to Seattle, where he was in the service of the Red Cross. In 1921 
he joined the faculty of the University of Oregon and for twenty years gave most 
of his time to the university extension division, of which he was assistant director. 
In 1940 he became head of the department of history, a position which he held 
until 1951, when he retired. His quiet ways, his judicial temperament, his demo- 
cratic procedures, and his own diligent scholarship inspired both respect and 
affection, and his department enjoyed an ample decade of much-envied harmony. 
He was deeply involved in the work of many university committees where his 
voice spoke always on the side of forbearance in human relations and of high 
standards in academic affairs. 

Professor Clark was from the beginning an active member of the Pacific 
Coast Branch of the American Historical Association, In 1931 he was its president. 
In association with another Iowan, John Carl Parish, he was one of the founders 
of the Pacific Historical Review and was on its board of editors (1931-35 and 
1939-44). In addition, he was greatly interested in the Oregon Historical Society 
and served on its board of directors from 1940 to 1956. 

The publications of Professor Clark included History of Senatorial Elections 
in Iowa (1912); a biography of Samuel Jordan Kirkwood (1917); and a widely- 
used textbook, The West in American History (1937). He also edited a volume 
of essays by John C. Parish, The Persistence of the Westward Movement (1943), 
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and contributed a chapter, “The Lewis and Clark Expedition,” to a volume bear- 
ing the title Les explorateurs célébres, edited by André Leroi-Gourham (1947). 
During his retirement, he continued working on a history of the Pacific North- 
west; it was not far from completion when failing health compelled him to stop. 

Professor Clark has left his mark, Numerous students, undergraduate and 
graduate, will remember his generous devotion of time to their problems, personal 
as well as academic. Mrs. Clark, also deceased, was the daughter of a pioneer 
missionary of the far west, and Professor Clark had established the Abigail E. 
Clark Memorial Fund, to purchase, for the University Library, materials on the 
history of northwestern missionaries. The family has changed the name to the 
Abigail E. and Dan E. Clark Memorial Fund. 


Eleanor Ashby Bancroft, Assistant to the Director of the Bancroft Library, 
died in an Oakland, California, hospital on August 28, 1956, after a lingering 
illness. Born in Nebraska, August 16, 1903, she came to California with her 
family at an early age. She entered the University of California in 1920 and soon 
became a part-time employee in the Bancroft Library, which was then under the 
aegis of Professor Herbert Eugene Bolton. Largely because of his influence, she 
majored in history (B.A., 1926) and later studied library science. During these 
years she continued to be employed at the Bancroft Library, where she became 
conversant with its books and collections as few have ever been; since 1940 she 
served as Assistant to the Director. 

Besides being a scholar, Mrs. Bancroft was adviser and guide to count- 
less other scholars. She performed most of the work in preparing Volume II of 
Spain and Spanish America in the Libraries of the University of California, pub- 
lished in 1930—a catalogue of the Spanish books and books about Spain and 
Spanish America in the Bancroft Library. With Edith M. Coulter, she edited two 
works, Thirteen California Towns, from the Original Drawings (1947) and An 
Account of a Tour of the California Missions, 1856—The Journal and Drawings 
of Henry Miller (1952), both published by the Book Club of California. She also 
contributed articles on California history to books and magazines. Her warm 
personality and genuine interest in people as well as in books made her a host 
of friends everywhere. Her niche in the Bancroft Library will long remain un- 


filled. 


Frank Lawrence Owsley, Hugo Freidman Professor of Southern History at 
the University of Alabama, died on October 21, 1956, in England, where he was 
serving as lecturer at Cambridge University on a Fulbright grant. Professor Owsley 
was born in Montgomery county, Alabama, in 1890. He received the B.S. degree 
from Alabama Polytechnic Institute in 1911 and the M.S. degree in 1912, and 
taught at that institution and at Birmingham-Southern College before joining the 
faculty of Vanderbilt University in 1920. His Ph.D. degree in history was ob- 
tained at the University of Chicago in 1924, under the direction of Professor 
William E. Dodd, and his dissertation, States Rights in the Confederary, pub- 
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lished in 1925, presented a new interpretation of the fundamental weakness of 
the Confederacy. During the next three decades, he became known as a stimulat- 
ing teacher and an inspiring guide for graduate students, and his research and 
writing established him as one of the outstanding scholars in the field of sourthern 
history. In 1949 he joined the University of Alabama faculty and was made head 
of the department of history in 1951, resigning this position three years later in 
order to devote more time to his teaching and writing. He was a member of the 
executive committee of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association (1934-37) 
and the board of editors of the Journal of Southern History (1938-41). In 1940, he 
served as president of the Southern Historical Association. 

At Vanderbilt University, Owsley was one of the central figures in the original 
thinking which produced the Agrarian Group, a term familiar to all who are ac- 
quainted with intellectual trends in the South. With others of this vigorous think- 
ing band, Owsley contributed to the volume of essays, P'U Take My Stand (1930). 
His book entitled King Cotton Diplomacy (1931) attracted most attention in the 
United States and abroad. In collaboration with others, Professor Owsley wrote 
The United States from Colony to World Power (1949) and A Short History of 
the American People (1945). At the time of his death, he was writing a study of 
the diplomatic relations between the United States and European governments 
during the Civil War. 

Professor Owsley was not satisfied to pursue the beaten paths of historical in- 
terpretation; he worked with the passion of the explorer and instilled in his stu- 
dents the same spirit. He had a deep and abiding interest in his students, who 
held him in esteem and affection, and he developed a large number of highly 
capable and inspired young historians. His work as a productive scholar made 
a significant contribution toward a better understanding of the Old South and of 
the Civil War, but perhaps his most lasting influence will be seen through the 
continuation of that contribution in the work of more than fifty younger scholars 
who earned their doctorate under his inspiration and guidance. In addition to 
greatness of mind, Professor Owsley had greatness of spirit, kindness, and con- 
viviality not always found among very productive scholars, He had the rare quality 
of not taking himself or others too seriously and his personal qualities endeared 
him to many outside as well as inside the realm of scholars. 
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HE interesting but unstudied question—how do Chinese and Japanese 

historians view Western history?—deals with numerous double-ended 
variables that depend on an almost infinite series of multivalued ambiguities. 
Since Eastern historians have to base their interpretations on Western books, 
this article offers only one myopic Western view of selected East Asian views 
of printed Western views of modern European history. The subject is fraught 
with multifocal confusion. Yet this kind of “intercultural historiology,” 
seeing how one society views another, will no doubt bulk large in the com- 
parative historical studies of the future. It is particularly pertinent today 
when so many Asians have a Marxist view of Western history. 

Mindful that one can be most certain about things least known, 1 offer 
these definite, though obviously preliminary, conclusions: first, that one 
society’s view of another’s history involves a problem of social or cultural 
epistomology—how do the observers of one society learn about another? The 
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answer seems to be—by finding what they seek or are capable of finding, by 
noticing those things which are of interest to them or lie within their range 
of interest. To take an example from European history, during the Enlighten- 
ment the philosophes were delighted to see in the Chinese emperor a philoso- 
pher-king who ruled in accordance with natural law without the benefit of 
revealed religion. This congenial view of the Chinese despotism was made 
possible partly because in the seventeenth century the Jesuit missionaries in 
China had preferred to see Confucianism as a system of mere ethics com- 
patible with Christian religious faith. In the same way we must assume, I 
think, that Chinese and Japanese scholars today view the West according to 
the way in which they have been sensitized to view it by their interests and 
experience. The historical view of another society includes a large subjective 
element—the viewers ask unconsciously, “What significance has that for us?” 

A second conclusion is that professional historians and their textbooks, 
as functioning parts of a society, reflect its degree of modernization (a term I 
will eschew defining further except to call it maturity of adjustment to the 
modern world). On this score, Japanese studies of Western history have been 
a good deal more extensive than Chinese studies. The reasons range over a 
wide gamut: from Japan’s original offshore propensity to absorb foreign 
culture to China’s greater size and ethnocentricity and her difficulties of social 
metamorphosis during the modern century of imperialist pressures and de- 
struction. Whatever the complex causes of this striking contrast, China’s 
slower response to the modern West has left her today with rather little 
alternative to the dogmatic Marxist interpretations of Western history now 
being propagated from Peking, whereas Japanese historians have already 
absorbed a good deal of Marxism and are rising above its simplistic trammels. 

The halting growth of China’s view of the West can be sketched briefly 
through five phases, beginning with one of happy insouciance. Before the 
first Anglo-Chinese (Opium) war of 1840, imperial geographies character- 
ized Europeans with charming superficiality: 


Their flesh is dazzling white, they have big noses. . . . Their custom is to 
esteem women and think lightly of men. Marriages are left to mutual arrange- 
ment. . . . the (English) males mostly wear wool and love to drink wine. 
The females, when they have not yet married, bind their waists to make them 
slender. They wear disheveled hair which hangs over their eyebrows.* 


1Tung Kao, et al., comp., Huang-Ch'ing chih-kung t'u (Illustrations of the regular tribu- 
taries of the imperial Ch’ing, 1760), chian i; transl. in J. K. Fairbank, Trade and Diplomacy 
on the China Coast (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), I, 12. For an example of geographical confusion, 
note the quite understandable Chinese difficulty in distinguishing between Portugal, Spain, 
Italy, and France, whose nationals in varying degree were called by the medieval generic term Fo- 
lang-chi, “Franks,” ibid., I, 10. 
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This interest in the quaint externals rather than the basic philosophy of 
the Westerners persisted down to 1840. Then for the first time it became 
necessary to study the West in order to understand the danger it presented— 
what was the secret of Western power? An early geography of 1848 supplies 
a preliminary answer: 


England consists merely of three islands, simply a handful of stones in the 
western ocean ... an area about the same as Taiwan and Hainan. The reason for 
her becoming suddenly rich and strong . . . is that in the West she obtained 
America and in the East ... India, ... The English stealthily encroached on the 
various (Indian) states like silkworms eating mulberry leaves? 


Even after the Chinese scholar-officials recognized that they must study 
the secrets of Western power, they were slow to see a pattern in Western 
history. Having first ascribed Western power to gunboats and cannon, they 
soon saw the origin of these contrivances in Western science and industry; 
the latter must be absorbed into the Chinese state in order to preserve it. 
Eventually this view was also recognized as superficial. Partly by an exten- 
sion of the Confucian emphasis on “men of ability” and “human talent” 
(jen tsai) in the political process, Chinese officialdom concluded that West- 
ern power derived from political processes and institutions. In developing this 
view in the 1880’s, the pioneer journalist Wang T’ao was still appraising 
Britain through Confucian glasses: 


The real strength of England lies in the fact that there is a sympathetic under- 
standing between the governing and the governed, a close relationship between 
the ruler and the people [a typical Confucian ideal]. ... The expenditure of the 
British ruler is a constantly fixed amount. . . . He does not dare to eat myriads 
of delicacies, . . . His palaces are all very simple. .. . The king has only one queen 
and no concubine and has never had a multitude of three thousand beautiful 


women in a harem.’ 


The appreciation of Western power as due to institutions led to a third 
phase in China’s view of the West, marked by the acceptance of the historical 
theory of social Darwinism, survival of the fittest among nations. In the 
1890's, reformers such as K’ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao pointed to the 
examples of declining states like India, Turkey, and Poland, or Annam, 
Burma, and Korea, and also to the examples of rising states such as Russia 
under Peter the Great, Prussia, Japan, or Siam. The latter were seen to be 
rising because of institutional reforms. The conclusion seemed inescapable 


2 Hsü Chi-yii, Ying-huan chih-lueh (A brief description of the oceans’ circuit, 1850), VII, 
43b; transl. in Ssu-yú Teng and J. K. Fairbank, China’s Response to the West (Cambridge, 


Mass., 1954), PP. 42-43. 
3 Transl. in China’s Response to the West, p. 140. 
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that China must reform her own traditional institutions, yet the efforts in 
this direction (especially in 1898, after 1901, and again after 1911) all proved 
ineffective in revitalizing and strengthening the Chinese state. 

Not unnaturally, these attempts to learn from the Western example, 
when they proved unavailing on the level of national power, prepared Chi- 
nese observers for a fourth phase of disillusionment.* This emerged par- 
ticularly after the holocaust of World War I. In the 1920's, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
as a reformer could write in retrospect: “Darwin’s theory of the struggle for 
existence and survival of the fittest was applied to the study of human society 
and became the core of thought, with many evil consequences,” Europe, he 
felt, was sick from a “spiritual famine.” Eastern learning (by which he meant 
that of China and India) has “spirit as its point of departure, Western learn- 
ing has matter as its point of departure.”* Thus developed one of the most 
trenchant, persistent, and yet oversimplified criticisms of the West from an 
Asian point of view. 

The fifth phase in China's view of the Western historical process has been 
the acceptance of Marxism-Leninism. It is noteworthy that in China there 
was no preceding socialist movement. After 1911 the Western parliamentary 
model had failed to work, and in the 1920's Sun Yat-sen and his Kuomintang 
began to follow the Soviet model as a basis for organizing political power. 
At the same time, while the new Chinese intelligentsia remained essentially 
liberal and individualistic in outlook, a few began to accept academic Marx- 
ism as a new way of organizing their view of the world, partly, I think, be- 
cause of the inadequacy of Sun Yat-sen’s system of ideas. Marxism-Leninism 
thus became the latest phase of the Western impact on China—in effect, to 
imitate Lenin’s formula, Marxism in China has become the highest stage of 
cultural imperialism.* 

In retrospect, it would appear that the problem of China’s adjustment to 

4 Confucian conservatives had, of course, always found much in the West that was distaste- 
ful. As one late-nineteenth-century traveler noted, “In the West, a son does not take care of 
his father. . . . A wife is more honored than a husband. . . . Beautiful young girls are seeking 
for males everywhere . . . the customs are as bad as thatl . . . As for food, they always sip 
cold water and juice. They cannot appreciate the culinary art but like butter and mutton ribs. 
. . » The kinds of soup are very limited.” Ibid., p. 184, quoting Yuan Tsu-chih, She-yang 
kuan-chien (Personal views after travelling abroad). 

5 From Liang's collected essays, written in 1920; see ibid., p. 267. 

8 The latest Peking periodization divides Chinese feudalism into three periods: Early (W. 
Chou to Ch'in unification, ca. 1000 3.c.-221 B.C.), Middle, first part (Ch'in to Sui unification, 
221 B.c.-589 A.D.), Middle, second part (Sui to end of Yuan, 589-1368), and Late (Ming to 
Opium War, 1368-1840). China’s great civilization is thus put in the ignominious position of 
having been “feudal” for almost 3,000 years, far longer than any other people in history. See 


Fan Wen-lan in Chung-kuo k'o-hsueh-yuan li-shih yen-chiu-so ti-san-so chi-k'an (Bulletin of 
the Third Institute of the Institute [sic] of Historical Research, Chinese Academy of Sciences), 


July, 1954. 
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the modern world has been so all-absorbing, the modern Chinese scholars 
have been so concerned with China’s immediate problems, so ethnocentric 
of necessity, that there has been neither opportunity nor inclination to develop 
a vigorous school of academic historical study of the West.” A leader in 
modern Chinese thought such as Dr. Hu Shih, for example, who is now 
honored by violent attacks from Peking, focused his attention on the re- 
evaluation of the Chinese cultural tradition. Although he did this in part 
from a Western point of view, it did not involve him in a continuing and 
detailed study of the West as such. His Westernizing was selective and 
stressed the adaptation of Western elements to a Chinese setting as an aid 
to China's cultural rebirth. Today, the Chinese Communists’ study of the 
West seems to be almost entirely a subjective, function of their local and 
international political needs.’ 

Japan's view of the West went through a sequence of phases somewhat 
similar to China’s but telescoped into a much shorter period. Already in the 
cighteenth century, Japanese scholars of the “Dutch learning” were studying 
the West, partly through Chinese books which were not being studied in 
China at the time. The “Dutch learning” produced its first Japanese transla- 
tions of Western works in the 1770's. After the reopening of Japan in the 
mid-nineteenth century, Japanese scholars quickly took over. a Western 
world view, including the current doctrines of evolution and progress. In 
the 1870's, translations of Herbert Spencer, Huxley, and Darwin gave them 
a simple comprehensive system. Social Darwinism came into vogue in Japan 
even before it did in China. The early admiration of English institutions on 
the part of educators like Fukuzawa Yukichi gave way to an admiration of 
Bismarck and the doctrine of the supremacy of the state. Similarly, in eco- 
nomic theory the earlier doctrine of laissez faire gave way to a more Ger- 
manic theory of state intervention in the economy. All these Western doctrines 
became in turn subordinate to the rising Japanese nationalism.’ 

In the late 1920’s and increasingly thereafter, many began to accept aca- 

TIn contrast to the small number of Chinese historians of Western history, the Japanese 
Western History Association (Nihon Seiydshi Gakkai) as of 1953 had 350 members. The 
American counterpart, the Far Eastern Association, had 750 members. 

8 Thus a recent volume of essays on the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95 is formally sum- 
marized (£i-yao) as showing primarily that Japan's attack was caused, supported, and urged 
on by American imperialism (History Teaching Monthly, ed., Chung-jih chia-wu chan-cheng 
lun-chi, Peking, 1954). A documented History of American Aggression against China stresses 
the “piratical” nature of American commercial-capitalist contact with China from 1784 (Ching 
Ju-ch’i, Mei-kuo ch’in-hua-shih, Vol. 1, Peking, 1952). A history of the American war of 
independence makes much of Shay’s Rebellion (Hsieh-sste ch’i-t) of 1786 as a class war covered 


up by capitalist historians (Liu Tso-ch'ang, Mei-kuo tu-li chan-cheng chien-shih, Shanghai, 


1954). 
3 See G. B. Sansom, The Western World and Japan (New York, 1950), chap. xiv. 
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demic Marxism. (In what follows, my references are to this academic doc- 
trine, Marxism as theory, rather than to its application in political action as 
part of a socialist or communist movement.) This process occurred in a time 
of increasing intellectual protest against the rise of militarism. 


The many and diverse reasons for the acceptance of Marxist theory in 
Japan may be suggested briefly under two main heads. First is the tradition 
of ideological orthodoxy. Confucianism in Japan, as in China, had been an 
official tool of government. By it the scholar-administrator had been taught 
to think deductively from the authority of abstract principles. To some extent 
also the ideology of the state, summed up preeminently in Confucianism, had 
commanded an emotional adherence similar to that given religion in the 
West. The state had been comparatively more dominant over the individual 
and his thinking. It had regularly used history both to buttress authority and 
to sanction its exercise. There was little precedent for a Western type of 
historical pluralism. Thus the influence of tradition was to give Japanese 
scholars a craving for a comprehensive historical scheme, an authoritative 
doctrine of history. Even today Japanese teachers may be found who expect 
the Ministry of Education to establish one single system of periodization for 
history textbooks. 


The second range of causes for the Japanese acceptance of Marxism may 
be grouped under the heading of circumstance. Rapid social change by the 
1930's had produced a revolution in ideas. Old values had been overthrown 
by new conditions. The modern scholar class was comparatively poor and 
insecure, yet at the same time scholars were called upon to provide the in- 
tellectual framework by which Japan might claim her place in the modern 
world. They were under pressure to achieve a unified explanation of modern 
European and Asian experience, so as to fit the Asian half of mankind into 
the world. Looking at their own recent past, Japanese scholars saw the 
counterpart of European feudalism, the growth of capitalism, and an im- 
perial expansion, all running parallel to the example of Western history, 
especially in its Marxist interpretation. In recent years, we have seen how 
Chinese scholars under the Communist dictatorship have attempted to fit 
China satisfactorily into the modern scene by alleging that she is now in the 
“forefront” of the (Marxist) historical process; this evidently offers some 
gratification after a century in which China has remained unable to fit herself 
into,international life on equal terms with Western countries. A similar need 
was felt in Japan, even earlier, to make sense of the disasters and difficulties 
of modern international life in some all-embracing terms. Finally, there is 
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little doubt that today the spectacle of a Communist China close at hand also 
continues to be a direct stimulus to Marxism in Japan? 

Through this complex mixture of traditional and circumstantial factors, 
Marxism, has become respectable among Japanese historians and certainly 
quite popular among the student body. Yet it has many varieties and grada- 
tions of influence, and leading Japanese historians remain in many ways quite 
non-Marxist. Perhaps it is safe to say that Japan’s degree of acceptance of 
academic Marxism puts her scholars somewhere in between the Marxist and 
non-Marxist worlds. 

This intellectual situation is not easy to characterize, but perhaps it can 
be illustrated by noting Japanese textbook treatments of four major topics in 
modern European history.** 

Absolutism: This is taken to refer not to the political theory of the ab- 
solute monarchy in Europe but to a national political-economic-social struc- 
ture or form of state and social order. Thus the Age of Absolutism intervened 
as a separate period between decentralized feudalism and modern centralized 
democracy. The absolutist form of state provided a balance between conflict- 
ing feudal and bourgeois elements.” The significance of this interpretation 
for Japan lies in the fact that the Meiji period, which is fresh in memory, can 
be viewed as a counterpart in Japan of the historical stage represented by 
Absolutism in the West.** 

The Renaissance; Humanism, and the Reformation: These subjects re- 
main comparatively neglected or subordinated in Japanese textbook pre- 
sentations of Western history, partly perhaps because they have no direct 
counterparts in Japanese experience and partly because cultural subjects are 
generally held secondary to those of economic and social history. There is a 
tendency to decry Humanism as a merely reformist movement which leaned 

10 These generalizations are derived partly from a survey by J. K. Fairbank and Masataka 
Banno, Japanese Studies of Modern China (Tokyo and Rutland, 1955). 

11 For textbooks and correspondence, I am particularly indebted to Professor Teruhiko Onabe 
of Ochanomizu Joshi Daigaku, Tokyo, a leader in the teaching of Western history (not responsi- 
ble, however, for the inadequacies of this sketch). 

12 My colleague Professor Benjamin Schwartz found, as of 1954, that the discussion of 
absolutism along this line by Paul Sweezy and Maurice Dobb was widely known and remarked 
upon in Tokyo, See “The Transition from Feudalism to Capitalism,” Science and Society, Spring, 
1950, pp. 134-67; also Fall, 1952, pp. 313-45 (H. K. Takahashi); and Spring, 1953, pp. 155-64 
(P. M. Sweezy). For an account of the Japanese translation of the above and numerous later 
articles published on this controversy, see Inoue Koji and Hayashi Kentaró, Seiyóshi kenkyú 
nytimon (Research guide to Western history, Tokyo, 1954), pp. 96-102. For a typical textbook 
explanation of absolutism, see Kamei Koko and Hayashi Kentaró, Gaisetsu Seiyó rekishi (Out- 
line of Western history, rev. ed., Tokyo, 1954), I, 4. 

13 Cf, Sekai rekishi jiten (Tokyo, 1951-54), V, 266-69, on Japan's modernization. This 
21-volume encyclopedia of world history by many authors will seem to American readers generally 


Marxist in tone, much more so than the older Tóyó rekishi daijiten (Encyclopedia of Oriental 
history, 9 vols., Tokyo, 1937-39). 
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on the despots to be its patrons and provided no useful model for revolu- 
tionary social change requiring force and strong leadership. Thus one text- 
book divides the modern period into Ages of Absolutism, Liberalism, and 
Imperialism, including under the first the geographical discoveries, the 
Renaissance, the Reformation and wars of religion, and even the Enlighten- 
ment.** Another highly esteemed non-Marxist textbook retains the Age of 
Absolutism as a major section following the Middle Ages and subordinates 
the Renaissance and Reformation to it, though excluding the Enlighten- 
ment.” 

The rise of bourgeois society: In their view of this topic, Japanese text- 
book writers may follow the Russian categorization according to which there 
were three forms of development respectively in England, Western Europe 
as typified by France, and Europe east of the Elbe as typified by Prussia and 
including Russia. The rise of bourgeois society in these different regions was 
distinguished by differences in the process of agrarian reform, emancipation 
of the serfs, and the like. For Japan, the significance of this lies in the con- 
clusion that Japan's development has been rather similar to that of Europe 
east of the Elbe.*® 

The bourgeois revolutions in Western history are, of course, viewed in 
the light of Japan’s own modernization. Agrarian reform and the growth 
of industrial capitalism in the West are seen as normal and healthy develop- 
ments, whereas in Japan the Zaibatsu are regarded as having grown up from 
commercial capitalism, which made them more monopolistic and closer to 
the state, in the unhealthy manner described in Das Kapital." 

On this general topic, great influence has been exerted by the writings of 
Max Weber. Not unnaturally, American historians in Japan who prove to 
be somewhat vague in their knowledge of both Marx and Weber may be 
treated with that excessive politeness which bespeaks contempt. 

Imperialism: Judging by Japan’s experience of it over several generations, 
imperialism is one of the big facts of modern times, a point often difficult for 
Americans to appreciate. From an Asian point of view, no doubt, it is logical 
to see modern Europe as built on colonialism and at the expense of Asian 
lands. It is therefore perhaps less surprising that the Leninist theory of im- 
perialism is almost universally accepted by Japanese scholars, whether or 


14 Ono Mayumi, Setydshi gaisetsu (Kindai) (rev. ed.; Tokyo, 1953). 

15 Onabe Teruhiko, Seiyóshi gaisetsu, 2 vols. (Tokyo, 1953-55). 

16 CF. Sekai rekishi jiten, V, 266, where the Japanese form of modernization is placed between 
the East European (Prussian) type and the Asian (Chinese) type. 

17 Cf. ibid., YX, 20 on capitalism; also XIV, 278-80 on Japan. 
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not one might characterize them as Marxist or non-Marxist.** This means 
that many Japanese scholars will accept the technical definition that “im- 
perialism” is possible only for capitalist states, not for the Soviet Union, and 
possible only in the late nineteenth century or after, not in the time of Rome 
or of Napoleon. Many, indeed, will go so far as to apply this sort of theory 
to recent times and accept the propaganda thesis that World War II was 
caused by Britain and France turning Germany against Russia,'? or that 
Japan's military aggression was caused essentially by the 1929 depression and 
American economic imperialism in the Far East. World War II, in any case, 
is generally traced back to the post-1929 depression. 


From this brief sketch emerge two preliminary conclusions: first, that 
historians in China and Japan, since they look at the West from outside, see 
its structure first and its values only later. In other words, the economic and 
social order, the polity of Western states, has been of greatest interest to them 
in a period when the old order has been undergoing rapid change in their 
own countries. On the other hand, some distinctive Western values, things in 
which Western individuals have generally reposed great value or importance, 
have not been similarly felt and experienced in these Eastern countries. So 
the Western historian, having an inside view and laying his greatest stress 
upon the values inherited from his own past, since they are indeed his own, 
may give corresponding attention to Humanism or the struggle for in- 
dividual rights, while these topics may remain of less emotional concern to 
readers of history in China or Japan. Presumably the latter attach an emo- 
tional value to filial piety or the history of Zen Buddhism which will mean 
little to a Westerner. 

A second conclusion, which I believe is basic to the further development 
of this field of study, is that the historians of modern China and Japan have 
felt the compulsion to achieve a system of world history capable of embracing 
West and East in a single view. In this direction, Japanese historians are now 
pioneering.”® In contrast, the general fraternity of historians in the West, 

18 See, for example, the economic explanation of imperialism in a non-Marxist text, Kamei 
and Hayashi, Gaisetsu Seiyó rekishi, pp. 214-16, 

19 Sekai rekishi jiten presents this thesis in authoritative form: see XI, 128 under World 
War II; also XIII, 72 under imperialism. 

20 See the volume edited by Onabe Teruhiko, Sekaishi no kanósei (The potentialities of 
world history, Tokyo, 1950), a symposium with some sixteen contributors. The following three 
examples of high-school world-history texts show a more balanced world view than their Western 
counterparts. Wada Sei and Yamanaka Kenji, professors emeritus of Tokyo University, devote 
140 pages each to Oriental history (China, India, Islam, etc.) and to Western history (Greece, 


Rome, Europe, etc.) down to the nineteenth century and 65 pages to the contemporary world 
since the rise of imperialism (Seka? shi, 3d ed., Tokyo, 1953). Three other Tokyo University pro- 
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having previously felt little need for it, has been a bit pauperized or narrowed 
because of leaving Asia largely out of account. 

The result is a challenge to Western historians to avoid being culture- 
bound, to maintain our historical pluralism (as a closer approach to reality 
than any single doctrine will permit), yet at the same time to expand our 
horizon so as to include the Asian half of human experience. Historians of 
modern Europe are challenged to delve more deeply into Asian sectors of 
modern history, to encompass phenomena which in many cases, often by 
default, are interpreted to Asian readers only in the monocausal terms of 
Marxism. Perhaps this can be done by what are called “comparative studies.” 

Certainly Asia will not come to be included in the Western historical 
perspective through the efforts of Western “Asia specialists” alone. Grave 
doubt must be thrown on the thesis that historical thought is possible only 
for those who read the languages required for mastery of documentation 
concerning a given subject. The use of Chinese and Japanese is now correctly 
recognized as prerequisite for specialization in Chinese or Japanese history 
from a Western point of view, but it may be argued that the mastery of these 
languages, far from preparing an individual for broader comparative world 
history studies of the sort here in question, may in fact obstruct his mastery 
of the many-sided questions involved in such comparative work. It is a 
disquieting symptom that while we have no “European specialists” in Amer- 
ica who are called by that name, one still hears of “Far Eastern specialists” 
among us. The latter can only be got rid of when every Western historian 
takes world history as his proper horizon. 

One incidental but important result of such a move will be to lend moral 
support to those nondoctrinaire Japanese and Chinese historians, wherever 
- they may be, who are trying to bring East Asian history realistically and 
without dogma into our common modern world. 


Harvard University 





fessors, Murakawa Kentaró, Egami Namio, and Hayashi Kentaró, make a more social-anthro- 
pological approach to world-wide developments chronologically: Part I (150 pp.) through the 
Mongol dynasty in China and feudalism in Europe; Part II (100 pp.) through the rise and 
expansion of Europe, Ming and Ch'ing; Part III (55 pp.) on the world since imperialism and 
World War I (Sekai shi, 5th ed., Tokyo, 1955). Onabe Teruhiko and Nakaya Kenichi devote 
80 pages to pre-modern and 160 pages to modern times (in the Japanese sense of the last five 
centuries) and 135 pages to contemporary times (imperialism and after), on a world-wide basis 
(Gendai sekai no naritachi [Origins of the modern world], Tokyo, 1955). 
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CHARLES GRIER SELLERS, JR. 


THE contagious enthusiasm for General Andrew Jackson that in 1824 swept 
thousands of voters for the first time out of their accustomed tutelage to the 
established leaders demands careful study as a major phenomenon in the 
history of political democracy. It demands study also as an example of the 
frequently neglected influence of local political maneuvers on national de- 
velopments. Though a few historians have intimated that Old Hickory’s 
popularity could not have been converted into an electoral plurality without 
the aid of disgruntled politicians pursuing conventional factional and personal 
advantages in the various states, little attention has been paid to the Ten- 
nessee politicians who brought him before the country in the first place. 

The accepted interpretation assumes that the men behind Jackson’s can- 
didacy—principally Judge John Overton, Senator John H. Eaton, Felix 
Grundy, and Major William B. Lewis—were moved by sincere admiration 
and affection for their friend. They are also credited with a shrewd perception 
that the ground swell of democratic discontent building up beneath the 
surface of American politics might be mobilized to make the popular general 
President? A close scrutiny of the events of 1821-1823 in Tennessee reveals, 
however, that the objectives of Judge Overton and most of his associates were 
by no means so large and disinterested. There is evidence to show that Jack- 
son was nominated for the presidency only in order that specific local political 
advantages could be achieved and that “the original Jackson men” actually 
favored other nominees. 

When General Jackson retired to private life in the winter of 1821-1822, 
seven years had elapsed since his victory over-the British at New Orleans had 
made him a national hero. The sporadic talk that he might be a presidential 
possibility had never been entertained seriously in any responsible quarter, 
and Jackson himself had never taken it seriously. President-making was still 
left exclusively to the political leaders, and they were already grooming more 


1See especially Philip S. Klein, Pennsylvania Politics 1817-1832: A Game without Rules 
(Philadelphia, 1940), pp. 117-24. 

2C£. James Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson (New York, 1861), III, 11-23; John Spencer 
Bassett, The Life of Andrew Jackson (New York, 1911), I, 326-29; Marquis James, The Life of 
Andrew Jackson (Indianapolis, 1938), pp. 335-53. 
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than enough entries for the presidential sweepstakes of 1824. Already in the 
field, or soon to be there, were the major contenders: President Monroe's 
Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams of Massachusetts; the Secretary of 
the Treasury, William H. Crawford of Georgia; the Secretary of War, John 
C. Calhoun of South Carolina; and the Speaker of the national House of 
Representatives, Henry Clay of Kentucky. Among the long shots being men- 
tioned were Congressman William Lowndes of South Carolina, soon to be 
removed by death, and Governor DeWitt Clinton, leader of the opposition 
to Martin Van Buren's pro-Crawford Bucktail faction in New York. 

Jackson's attitude toward these candidates was dictated mainly by personal 
considerations. Grateful to Adams and Calhoun for their defense of his 
violent incursion into Spanish Florida in 1818, he was hostile to Crawford 
and Clay, whose friends had attacked the Florida expedition in Congress. 
Crawford was slated by the old-line Republican leaders to receive the nomi- 
nation of the regular congressional caucus, but Jackson declared that he 
“would support the Devil first.”* The Georgian had earlier impugned some of 
Jackson's Indian treaties, and he was being supported by the general's per- 
sonal and political enemies in Tennessee. 

The exigencies of factional politics largely controlled the attitudes of 
Tennesseans generally toward the presidential candidates. Overton, Eaton, 
and Lewis were associated with a faction that had dominated Tennessee for 
most of its history. Founded by William Blount, the architect of a fabulous 
land speculation involving most of the acreage in the state, this faction had 
been concerned primarily with making good its land claims and later with 
exploiting the possibilities of the banking business. Jackson had. worked with 
this loosely knit group in his early days of political activity, and he was still 
personally intimate with Overton, now its unofficial leader, Eaton, Lewis, 
and their principal allies in East ‘Tennessee, Overton’s brother-in-law, Hugh 
Lawson White, and Pleasant M. Miller, a son-in-law of William Blount. 

John Sevier had led the opposition to the Blount-Overton faction in the 
state’s first years; more recently his mantle had fallen on a group of vigorous 
men who were all deadly personal enemies of Andrew Jackson. They in- 
cluded Senator John Williams and several congressmen, while their principal 
strategist was a Middle Tennessee planter and land speculator, Colonel 
Andrew Erwin, with whom Jackson was, in 1822, engaged in a bitter litiga- 
tion that brought Erwin to the brink of financial ruin.* 


3 Jackson to James Gadsden, Dec. 6, 1821, draft copy, Andrew Jackson Papers, Library of 
Congress. 

4 Charles G. Sellers, Jr., “Banking and Politics in Jackson's Tennessee, 1817-1827,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XLI (June, 1954). 
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Since Erwin and his friends were solidly in the Crawford camp, the 
Blount-Overton men were certain to be anti-Crawford, and Jackson undoubt- 
edly hoped to line them up behind Adams or Calhoun. This hope was threat- 
ened, however, when Henry Clay entered the presidential competition as the 
first western candidate in the history of the office, attracting strong support that 
cut across factional lines in Tennessee. Judge Overton had visited Clay in 
the summer of 1821, and as soon as the Kentuckian became a candidate, the 
judge promised him Tennessee’s electoral votes. Clay got additional support 
from another important Tennessee politician, Felix Grundy, who a decade 
before had worked closely with him as one of the congressional War Hawks 
in precipitating the War of 1812. Grundy, like Overton, had been in com- 
munication with Clay during 1821, urging him to become a candidate and 
assuring him of Tennessee's support. Still another Clay backer was Governor 
William Carroll. 

Overton, Grundy, and Carroll spanned the political spectrum in Ten- 
nessee, and a union of their followers for the Kentuckian would have en- 
sured his success in the state. Overton and his faction had been in eclipse 
since the Panic of 1819, which had generated a storm of public resentment 
against the banks they operated. Grundy, the only important Tennessee 
politician not identified with either major faction, had shrewdly capitalized 
on this popular discontent to become the dominant figure in the legislature, 
while veering back and forth between the two factions. Carroll was the 
ultimate beneficiary of the panic-generated discontent. Running as the Erwin 
faction’s candidate for governor in 1821, he won a smashing victory over the 
Blount-Overton candidate. It was, in fact, the Overton men’s desperate 
efforts to regain their ascendancy that led to Jackson’s nomination for Presi- 
dent. 

The accounts left by Major Lewis and Judge Overton both indicate that 
the movement to nominate Jackson developed in the winter of 1821-1822, 
hard on the heels of Carroll’s election. According to Lewis, the general’s 
friends around Nashville “began now to speak of him as a candidate and, in 
good earnest, to take the necessary steps to place his name prominently before 
the country.” The first public manifestation of the movement, Lewis con- 
tinues, was an article in one of the Nashville newspapers in January, 1822, 
and soon afterward the Nashville Gazette, organ of the Blount-Overton 
faction, “took the field openly and boldly for the General.”* 


5 Overton to Clay, Jan. 16, 1822, Henry Clay Papers, Library of Congress; Nashville Constitu- 
tional Advocate, Sept. 17, 1822. 

ê Lewis to Gov. Lewis Cass, undated letter, probably written in the 1840’s, in the Henry L. 
Huntington Library. 
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Overton’s account is similar, but he claims credit for originating the 
movement. Early in 1822, says the judge, “it forcibly struck me that he 
[Jackson] ought to be the next President and by proper means might be 
made so.” Overton goes on to recall that he had “praises thrown out” in the 
Nashville Gazette. “They were lightly thought of,” he says, “but that made 
no difference with me.”* 

Contemporary evidence makes it clear, however, that Overton was not 
the first to envision Jackson as a presidential candidate. Indeed, even after 
the Jackson talk had started, the judge preferred another. In a letter of Jan- 
uary 16, 1822, he assured Clay that “as far as I know the public mind, you 
will get all the votes in Tennessee in preference to any man whose name has 
been mentioned.” Though Overton reported “some whispering conversation 
here that Jackson would suffer himself to be run,” he was “almost certain 
that he will not, and my information is derived from good authority.” The 
judge added that Jackson could probably “beat you himself” in Tennessee, but 
that the general could not induce the voters to prefer Adams or Calhoun over 
Clay. Overton particularly requested Clay to keep his remarks confidential. 
“Inasmuch as I, and our family have always been friendly with Jackson,” he 
wrote, “I should not like him to know of any interposition of mine on this 
subject.” ® 

The apparent conflicts in the foregoing evidence are not irreconcilable. It 
would seem that the Jackson-for-President talk actually started with a group 
of politically ineffectual men around the general, most notably Major Lewis, 
that Overton was converted to the idea shortly after he wrote to Clay, and 
that Overton then instructed the Gazette’s editor to launch the public cam- 
paign. If things happened this way, Overton’s claim that he initiated the 
movement is essentially valid, since without his support it would never have 
gotten beyond the stage of talk. At any rate, the movement was certainly 
being pushed “in good earnest” by February, when Jackson’s wife complained 
that “Major Eaton, General Carroll, the Doctor and even the Parson and I 
can’t tell how many others—all of his friends who come aie a ever- 
lastingly about his being President.”* 

Why did Overton throw his great influence behind the Jackson movement ? 


7 Overton to his nephew, Feb, 23, 1824, quoted in a sketch of Overton by Judge John M. Lea, 
a newspaper clipping in the Overton Papers on microfilm at the Joint University Library, Nash- 
ville. In the letter, Overton dates these events in early 1821, but this is an obvious slip, since he 
speaks of them as immediately preceding the legislature’s nomination of Jackson, which did not 
occur until 1822. 

8 Overton to Clay, Jan. 16, 1822, Clay Papers. 

® Augustus C. Buell, History of Andrew Jackson: Pioneer, Patriot, Soldier, Politician, Presi- 
dent (New York, 1904), IL, 157-58. 
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Much of the answer to' this question may be found in a letter he received 
about the time he must have been making his decision. On January 27, 
Pleasant M. Miller of Knoxville, leader of the Blount-Overton forces in the 
lower house of the legislature, wrote to the judge suggesting that Jackson 
should be run for governor in 1823.*” Though Miller’s epistolary style was 
highly ambiguous, the most casual reader could hardly miss his reiterated sug- 
gestions that Jackson's popularity might be used to effect certain local political 
objectives. Overton would have had no trouble understanding Miller’s in- 
timations that Governor Carroll, whose overwhelming strength was the 
chief obstacle to a Blount-Overton comeback, might thus be defeated at the 
state elections of 1823, that a new legislature purged of Jackson's enemies 
from the Erwin-Carroll faction might be elected at the same time, and that 
the various legislative purposes of the Blount-Overton men might thus be 
achieved.** 

A single paragraph of Miller’s long letter will sufficiently suggest its tone: 


rst is there any man whose personal popularity is so likely to assist in fixing the 
seat of government permanently at any given point as Andrew Jackson, if so why 
should he not be the next governor, or why should this not be wish[ed] for by 
those who desire this result. I am satisfied that this cannot be done with the 
present legislature. 


A more reliable legislature could be elected along with Jackson in 1823, Miller 
was suggesting. Even in Bedford County, Andrew Erwin’s stronghold, Miller 
was confident the Jackson question would be potent enough to ensure the 
right kind of representation. In addition, Senator John Williams, whose term 
was expiring, could be replaced by a reliable Blount-Overton man. Miller had 
himself in mind for this position, as subsequently appeared. 

At the time Miller wrote, there was talk of calling a special session of the 
legislature to meet during the summer. This legislature, having been elected 
along with Carroll the previous year, was untrustworthy from the Blount- 
Overton point of view. Hence Miller was anxious to prevent a special session, 
or if it were called, to keep it from acting on the matters he mentioned. 

Miller had got wind of the talk about running Jackson for President, and 
he was by no means opposed to the idea, his comments implying that the 

10 Miller to Overton, Jan. 27, 1822, John Overton Papers, Claybrooke Collection, Tennessee 
Historical Society, Nashville. 

11 Among the issues to which Miller alluded were the location of the state capital and a 
proposed penitentiary, land legislation in which the speculators were vitally interested, and revision 
of the state judiciary. The judicial question was related to the land issue, the state supreme court 
having recently made a ruling disastrous to the speculators, and Overton was anxious to return 
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general had no chance to be elected, but that his candidacy might yield certain 
collateral advantages. Miller was reported to favor Adams for the presidency 
about this time,” and though his meaning is obscure, his letter of January 27 
seems to suggest that Tennessee and other southern states cooperate with the 
smaller northeastern states in electing the New England candidate. Jackson’s 
nomination would actually help Adams in the electoral college by depriving 
Crawford and Clay of votes from Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, in most of which the New Englander had no chance anyhow. 
Crawford’s defeat would aid in prostrating the Erwin-Carroll faction in 
Tennessee. Miller knew that Grundy “has different views at the called 
session,” which doubtless meant a plan to nominate Clay. But, he told Over- 
ton, “I know that if you fall in with my notions that you will know how to 
act.” He particularly urged the judge to “take time to consider of these 
matters so far as they concern our local affairs & ascertain how far certain 
persons will act on them,” and concluded by promising to visit Nashville in 
March, when “we can converse more freely.” 

Overton’s desertion of Clay and endorsement of the Jackson movement 
was substantially a fulfillment of Miller’s hope that the judge would “fall 
in with my notions.” The project of running Jackson for governor was found 
impracticable, but his nomination for President was to serve the same pur- 
poses. Although it was Miller who actually conceived the essential strategy 
first, Overton was doubtless responsible for abandoning the plan to run Jack- 
son for governor and concentrating on his presidential candidacy. Early in 
the spring, Miller made his promised trip west to concert strategy with 
Overton. The special session had now been called for July, and it was agreed 
that this body should nominate Tennessee’s hero formally. 

Miller’s subsequent letters to Overton throw further light on the motives 
of Jackson’s two principal managers. “I have Jackson’s interest deeply at 
heart,” he wrote on June 8.** “I think I know how bringing him forward is 
to operate upon the next congressional election &c. &c. I should not have 
went to the west when 1 did but with this view, & I think the effects of my 
visit will shew itself in some shape.” The time had come, he thought, “for 
the papers to come directly forward” and call on the legislature to nominate 
Jackson at the special session. “Tell Jackson to come up Wednesday of the 
first week while people are all in a good humour—ask his friends to see him,” 
Miller advised. “He can say he feels proud he has once returned to private 


12 Statement of Hugh Lawson White, in the Nashville Union, Sept. 25, 1835. 
13 Miller to Overton, June 8, 1822, Overton Papers. 
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life. If he has any redgmental coat were it, put on little milletary dress &c. 
You know more 1 need say no more.” 

Miller did not hesitate to admit that “I have motives for this matter.” 
Jackson’s nomination was the best way of frustrating Senator Williams’ plan 
to win reelection at the special session, “There ought not to be an election for 
Senator at this time,” Miller insisted, “—these good people must be held in 
check & this is all the hold we have—in a state of excitement publick opinion 
will keep them down unless that election is over.” Should Williams be re- 
elected, he predicted, there would be “a prodigious struggle” to realign Ten- 
nessee’s congressional districts so as to favor Erwinite congressmen who “will 
in caucus vote for you knowho [Crawford]. I believe however I understand 
this matter tolerable well & expect to frustrate these views,” Miller continued. 
“Tf 1 fail it will be the first time[.] keep your eye on [the] fidler & work even 
a head & let me alone for the rest.” Almost parenthetically he reported talk 
that “I am a candidate for the Senate, & that my visit to the west was to 
promote that view.” 

Several weeks later, Miller wrote again,'* in terms indicating that he and 
Overton were working closely together toward mutually agreeable objectives. 
“I have rec[eive]d your two letters,” he told the judge, “& things will be 
attended to to your satisfaction in part or in whole. I am using all my ex- 
ertions to bring old hickory to view during the approaching session.” 

Meanwhile Overton and Miller had acquired an important recruit. Felix 
Grundy had become estranged from the Erwin-Carroll men and, in danger 
of political isolation, was ready to jump aboard any band wagon that hap- 
pened along. The Jackson movement offered him a perfect opportunity to 
reinstate himself in the good graces of the Blount-Overton faction, and he did 
not hesitate. It was Grundy who on June 27 signed the note asking Jackson 
whether he had any objection to the proposed nomination.*” Jackson seems 
not to have replied, but silence was as good as open assent. 

The last possible obstacle removed, Overton, Miller, and Grundy now 
made their final preparations, and the Nashville newspapers endorsed: the 
plan for a legislative nomination. State pride kept even the Erwin-Carroll men 
from opposing Jackson publicly,** though the editorial of endorsement in 
their organ, the Nashville Clarion, had a sarcastic ring. When the special ses- 

14 Miller to Overton, June 25, 1822, ibid. 

15 Grundy to Jackson, June 27, 1822, Jackson Papers. Grundy was probably enlisted during 
Miller's visit to Nashville in the spring. Miller had even foreseen Grundy’s cooperation, having 
informed Overton in his letter of January 27 that Grundy had “abandoned the head of depart- 
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sion assembled on July 22, Miller was able to push his nominating resolutions 
through the lower house promptly, though the Erwin-Carroll men delayed 
action in the senate for two weeks.” 

The reactions to Jackson’s nomination by well-informed politicians outside 
the circle of Jackson managers were significant. All the comments that have 
been discovered agree in predicting that Jackson would not remain in the 
race as a serious contender. A month before the nomination, one of Gover- 
nor Carroll’s associates, Colonel Andrew Hynes, had informed Clay that 
Jackson had no hope of being elected and that he was being brought forward 
“not so much with view of promoting his own elevation, as to subserve an 
Eastern or Northern interest.”** The same explanation was advanced as 
late as the summer of 1823 by that astute politician, Thomas Hart Benton, 
following a two-month tour of Tennessee in the interest of Clay. “Jackson 
out of the way the state will go for you,” Benton told the Kentuckian, “and 
there is hardly anyone who thinks he has any chance, and many see in his 
offering nothing but a diversion in favor of Adams.”** 

During the special session of 1822, Colonel Hynes discovered an additional 
explanation for the nomination. According to a “secret rumor that is afloat 
in the air,” he informed Clay, Jackson’s nomination was designed mainly to 
affect the senatorial election.” This was corroborated by a Colonel McClung, 
one of the leading citizens of Knoxville, who asserted that Pleasant Miller had 
“played off this manouvre to bring Jacksons name to bear, & make a point in 
the election of Senator.” McClung was confident that Williams would be 
reelected by the special session despite the Jackson movement and that “so 
soon as the election of Senator is over, we shall hear no more of a Tenn. 
candidate for the office of President.”** McClung’s judgment was wrong, for 
Miller’s strategy succeeded in blocking Williams’ reelection at the special 
session, and the senatorial election was postponed to the regular session of 
1823. 

Meanwhile, Governor Carroll was spreading reports that Jackson would 
probably not remain long in the running and telling Clay that he still had a 


17 James, Jackson, pp. 352-53. Though inaccurate in details, Overton’s account, cited in fn. 7 
above, illuminates the roles of the principals. “The Legislature met,” says the judge, “and then I 
communicated to a leading member my views which he gave into, communicated them to 
Grundy, who at first seemed a little surprised, but gave into the measure of recommending him 
by our Legislature which was done unanimously. The resolutions were preceded by a speech 
which I wrote for a member.” Most of these negotiations took place, as we have seen, some time 
before the legislature met. The “leading member” was unquestionably Miller. 

18 Hynes to Clay, June 30, 1822, Clay Papers. 

19 Benton to Clay, July 23, 1823, ibid. 

20 Hynes to Clay, July 31, 1822, ibid. 

21 McClung’s remarks were reported by one of Clay’s correspondents, George C. Thompson, 
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good chance for Tennessee. The governor also informed the Kentuckian that 
Grundy had promised to support him “if the prospects of Jackson became 
hopeless . . . and that he would indeavour to have you nominated at the next 
meeting of our legislature.”** About the same time, Colonel Hynes was in 
New Orleans assuring the Louisiana politicians that Tennessee would ulti- 
mately go for Clay.* 

Skepticism about the seriousness of Jackson’s candidacy was also expressed 
by one of his sincere admirers. “Whatever may be the estimate in which he 
is held by the people of this State (and surely even here he is very differently 
estimated),” wrote Thomas Claiborne to a friend in Virginia, “I confess that 
I fear he will not be likely to unite sufficient strength in other States to secure 
his election. There are too many great men in other States to suffer a man 
from the young & small State of Tennessee at the present day to be made 
President of the United States.”** 


Whatever their ultimate purposes or expectations, Miller and his allies did 
everything they could to raise a Jackson excitement in the state campaign of 
1823. Meetings to endorse Jackson were organized all over the state; pro- 
Jackson candidates for Congress and the legislature were put up in most dis- 
tricts; office seekers were called upon to say whether they would vote against 
Williams for senator and for Jackson in the presidential election; and an 
unsuccessful effort was made to induce Jackson to aid his supporters by tour- 
ing East Tennessee.” 

One of the hottest contests was in the Knoxville district, home of Wil- 
liams, Miller, and Judge Hugh Lawson White, where Miller had entered a 
Doctor Wiatt as the pro-Jackson candidate for the legislature against the 
senator’s brother, Thomas L. Williams.”* This placed Judge White in a par- 
ticularly embarrassing position. One of Jackson's oldest friends, a brother-in- 
law of Overton, and long a leader of the Blount-Overton faction, White was 
also related to Senator Williams and reluctant to oppose him. When he took 
the Williams’ side in the Knoxville legislative campaign, he and his sons be- 
came involved in such a bitter personal broil with the Miller-Wiatt party 
that several duels were barely averted. 
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“If Genl Jackson has any wishes or prospects of success, 1 never was more 
disposed to aid him than now,” White explained to Overton; “but I will not, 
as far as I can prevent it, permit scoundrels by the use of his name, to effect 
their dishonest or dishonorable purposes.” White never doubted that 
Miller’s senatorial aspirations lay at the root of the Jackson-for-President 
movement. “The whole cry is that Jackson must be President,” he com- 
plained. “They have no more notion of trying to make him President than of 
making me. If he had a wish that way, and there was any prospect of success 
no three persons in this State would aid him more zealously than me and my 
sons; but I will not consent that scoundrels under a pretense of that kind 
shall rule, or tyrannize, over me and mine.’ Recalling these events later, 
White maintained that Wiatt was in reality for Clay, while Miller wished 
“to use the name of Gen. Jackson, only for the purpose of securing the elec- 
tion of Mr. Adams, by dividing the western vote.”** 

When the state election finally occurred in August, 1823, the results were 
inconclusive. The Williamses defeated Miller’s pro-Jackson candidate for the 
legislature in the Knoxville district, but Andrew Erwin lost to a pro-Jackson 
candidate for Congress, and a pro-Jackson legislator was elected in Erwin’s 
bailiwick, Bedford County. 

Meanwhile there had been two important new developments. First, an 
astonishing and unprecedented upsurge of grass roots support for Jackson 
had manifested itself in various places outside ‘Tennessee. A veritable “con- 
tagion” of Jacksonism was spreading over Alabama, as an alarmed Clay 
backer had to admit, and it rapidly attained sufficient proportions to block 
the expected election of a Crawford man as United States senator.” Major 
Lewis had been sounding out North Carolina and Mississippi politicians with 
surprisingly gratifying results. Most startling of all was the outburst of 
Jackson sentiment in Pennsylvania, stemming, as one of Calhoun’s lieu- 
tenants sneered, from “the grog shop politicians of the villages & the rabble 
of Philadelphia € Pittsburgh.”* But contempt quickly turned into intense 
concern when the swelling Jackson enthusiasm prevented the anticipated 
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nomination of Calhoun by the state Republican convention in March.*? Major 
Lewis was virtually the only member of Jackson's inner circle who seems 
to have anticipated anything like this. As early as October, 1822, he had 
predicted that Jackson's popularity with the masses would give him such 
states as Pennsylvania and North Carolina, that Calhoun would be forced 
to withdraw, and that Jackson would fall heir to the South Carolinian's fol- 
lowing.** At the time it was written, Lewis’ estimate had been the wildest 
optimism, but by the summer of 1823 it was a sober statement of a reality 
that was daily becoming more apparent. 

Simultaneously with these surprising indications of his national strength, 
Jackson began demonstrating a disturbing independence of the Blount- 
Overton faction on state issues. Entering Tennessee politics many years before 
under the aegis of William Blount, Jackson had joined the Blount men in 
land and mercantile speculations based on paper credit and political power. 
But his business ventures had ended in a bankruptcy that cured him of all 
sympathies for the speculative system. He was outraged, therefore, when 
Grundy, Overton, and Miller induced the special session of 1822 to pack the 
state supreme court with judges who would overturn an earlier ruling adverse 
to the land speculators and to pass a punitive law aimed at Patrick H. Darby, 
a self-educated attorney who had been bringing suit against the speculators’ 
doubtful titles. When Darby established a newspaper in self-defense and 
announced for the legislature against Grundy from the Nashville district, 
Jackson upheld him: warmly, which “put Judge Overton in a great state of 
fretfulness” and produced a perceptible coolness with Grundy.** 

Banking was an even more important issue than land speculation in 1823. 
The banks, which were controlled by Blount-Overton men, had not paid specie 
on their notes for four years, and the new legislature would finally decide 
their fate. Here too Jackson's views were inimical to his managers, and he 
egged Darby on to expose the fraudulent misuse of federal pension funds by 
the Overton ally who headed one of the principal banks. Jackson was telling 
all who would listen, in fact, that he opposed all banks on principle.” 

Thus by the time the new legislature met in 1823, Jackson’s conservative 
managers were in a dilemma. Their candidate had begun to display his dan- 
gerous tendencies just at the moment when he unexpectedly became a major 
contender. Most mortifying of all, they had initiated the whole business. 
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But Jackson's candidacy might still be killed. John Williams’ reelection to 
the Senate would indicate that Jackson did not control his own state and 
keep worried politicians in states like Pennsylvania from jumping aboard 
the Jackson band wagon. Even Tennessee might be held for Clay after all. 

The crucial importance of the Tennessee senatorial election was ap- 
preciated far beyond the borders of the state. Senator Ninian Edwards came 
down from Illinois to represent Calhoun's interests, while Thomas Hart 
Benton of Missouri spent several months in “Tennessee on a similar mission 
for Clay.** When the legislature assembled at Murfreesborough in September, 
the little village was crowded with “extra members,” who had flocked in 
from every part of the state to influence the legislators in the senatorial elec- 
tion. Judge White had come from Knoxville to “spread himself against 
Jackson,”*” and was frequently seen with Senator Williams “in deep con- 
sultation on the woodpiles about the square.”** The pro-Jackson delegation 
on hand to ensure Williams’ downfall included Senator Eaton, Major Lewis, 
Thomas Claiborne, fresh from his defeat for the legislature on the anti- 
Grundy ticket, and Sam Houston, the dashing young lawyer who had just 
won. a seat in Congress as Jackson’s protégé. 

During the preceding weeks, John Williams had been touring the state 
to line up his supporters, and despite Miller’s active campaign the senator 
reached Murfreesborough with the assurance of a comfortable majority over 
the announced opposition. Much of his advantage arose from the fact that 
Miller was not the only politician hoping to ride into the Senate on Jackson’s 
coattails. William G. Blount, son of the great speculator and a former con- 
gressman from East Tennessee, threatened to enter the race, while Jackson’s 
old crony, the veteran East Tennessee politician, John Rhea, had actually 
abandoned his seat in Congress to offer as a candidate. Neither Miller nor 
Rhea would withdraw, and the Jackson men were forced into desperate 
efforts to stave off the election until they could unite on one of their two 
candidates. The least division would ensure the election of Jackson’s notorious 
enemy and almost certainly destroy his presidential prospects.** 

There is strong evidence that Overton and Grundy were now working for 
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just this result, with the important assistance of Judge White. Since January, 
Senator Williams had been writing familiarly to Overton about his chances, 
and now Thomas L. Williams implored Overton to come to Murfrees- 
borough and help his brother. “As the friends of our opponents assemble to 
influence members and to promote the views of their favourite I think ours 
should be permitted an equal liberty,” he wrote, betraying not the slightest 
doubt of Overton’s sympathy. “Will you come up next week.” * 

Grundy, meanwhile, was leading the fight to bring on the election at 
once. “His vote had been firmly fixed from shortly after his arrival here,” a 
newspaper reported him as saying in debate; “previous to that time a diffi- 
culty had existed with him on the subject which but one man [John Wil- 
liams] could remove; and he now could say that the difficulty had been re- 
moved fully and satisfactorily, and he was now ready to give his vote.”* This 
was merely part of a concerted effort to convince members that Williams was 
not unfriendly to Jackson and would not oppose his presidential aspirations. 
Simultaneously, Grundy introduced resolutions instructing Tennessee’s sena- 
tors to do their best to prevent the congressional nominating caucus. All of 
this convinced Jackson’s friends that Grundy was leading the Williams forces 
and had introduced his caucus resolutions to obviate the most serious objec- 
tion to Williams, the expectation that he would attend the caucus and help 
nominate Crawford. 

The suspicious Jackson men now sent a delegation to question Williams 
on his attitude toward the general, and when he equivocated, they dispatched 
a messenger urging Jackson to hasten to Murfreesborough and save the 
situation. Jackson refused to come, but he did insist on Williams’ defeat and 
denounced Grundy and the other “schemers of the opposition.”** By this 
time, as Governor Carroll reported to Clay, the situation was extremely 
“strange and uncertain.”* When it became clear that Miller had too many 
personal enemies to overcome the well-organized Williams forces, the Jack- 
son men persuaded the general to endorse Rhea, but even this left them three 
votes short of a majority. Jackson again refused to come personally to their 
aid, and the election could be staved of no longer. 

Finally, in desperation, Eaton and Lewis had Jackson's name placed before 
the legislature as Williams’ competitor for the Senate. When the messenger 


40 John Williams to Overton, Jan. 14, 1823, Overton Papers, 

41 Thomas L. Williams to Overton, Sept. 20, 1823, ibid. 

42 Nashville Whig, Sept. 22, 1823. 

43 William Brady and Thomas Williamson to Jackson, Sept. 20, 1823, Jackson Papers. 

44 Jackson [to William Brady and Thomas Williamson], Sept. 27, 1823, draft copy, ¿bid.; 
Nashville Union, Sept. 22, 1836. 

45 Carroll to Clay, Oct, 1, 1823, Clay Papers. 
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bearing this news reached the Hermitage, Jackson mounted up and left post- 
haste for Murfreesborough, arriving in the middle of the night preceding the 
election. Even with Jackson as a candidate and present at the election, Wil- 
liams was beaten and Jackson elected senator by a vote of only thirty-five to 
twenty-five. 

In Washington the following winter, Senator Jackson charmed friend and 
foe alike. Pennsylvania soon endorsed Tennessee's hero, most of Calhoun’s 
support shifted to Jackson when the South Carolinian was forced to with- 
draw, and everywhere the popular enthusiasm for Old Hickory mounted. 

Though Grundy, Overton, Miller, and White now joined Lewis and 
Eaton in the five-year campaign that carried Jackson into the White House, 
their situation was ironical. A movement started by obscure Tennessee poli- 
ticians for their own local purposes had unexpectedly been caught up by a 
deep ground swell of democratic aspiration. The original Jackson promoters 
found themselves uncomfortably astride a whirlwind of their own devising. 

None of these conservative men were fundamentally sympathetic to 
Jackson's social philosophy, as it began to manifest itself in the 1820’s or as 
it was implemented in the 1830’s. Old Hickory was hardly inaugurated before 
Miller went into opposition. Overton and Eaton evidenced their discomfort 
by trying to block Van Buren’s vice presidential nomination in 1832. Overton 
died shortly afterward, while Eaton opposed the Jackson party covertly in 
1836 and openly in 1840. Major Lewis dissembled from about 1833 on, pro- 
fessing friendship to Jackson but actually aiding his enemies. Judge White 
ran for President against the Jackson party’s candidate in 1836. Only the 
adaptable Grundy, acutely sensitive to Old Hickory’s popularity, managed to 
remain loyal until his death in 1840. 


Since the foregoing account depends at some points on inference from 
rather ambiguous documents, it has been necessary to present much of the 
evidence in relatively raw form. This evidence each reader may evaluate for 
himself; but to the writer the following conclusions are clearly indicated: 


1. Major Lewis and a few other politically inconsequential personal 
friends were the first Tennesseans to think seriously of making Jackson 
President, and these men could never have initiated the Jackson movement 
by themselves. 

2. Jackson’s nomination by the Tennessee legislature in 1822 was the 
work of Pleasant M. Miller, John Overton, and Felix Grundy, none of whom 
preferred Jackson personally and none of whom thought he had a chance to 
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be elected, or even to be a major contender. Miller seems to have favored 
John Quincy Adams, while Overton and Grundy hoped ultimately to carry 
Tennessee for Henry Clay. , 

3. The primary motive of these “original Jackson men” was to use Jack- 
son’s popularity to achieve certain local political advantages. Miller, who 
apparently sold this strategy to Overton in January, 1822, was particularly 
motivated by a desire to succeed John Williams in the United States Senate. 

4. Overton and Grundy, surprised by the ground swell of Jackson senti- 
ment outside Tennessee and dismayed by Jackson’s increasingly manifest 
social philosophy, sought to kill his presidential candidacy by securing John 
Williams reelection to the Senate in 1823. 

American history is full of ironies, but surely few are more striking than 
the situation of these conservative Tennesseans as they unwittingly launched 
the movement that carried popular democracy to victory in national politics. 
The episode in itself is hardly more than a fascinating footnote to the Jackson 
story, yet for historians it is significantly representative. Scholarly indifference 
to the local and particular ends that are often the springs of political be- 
havior has shrouded much of our political history in a pervasive unreality. 
The Jackson movement originated in a curious amalgam of local machina- 
tions by obscure politicians and of broad national developments. The political 
system thus imposed on the country has continued to rest on just such an 
amalgam. We shall never understand that system and its history adequately 
so long as able scholars confine themselves to congressional and cabinet level 
materials, while regarding investigations at the base of political life as work 
for inferior talents. 
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French Finance and Italian Unity: 
The Cavourian Decade” 


Ronpo E. CAMERON 


“ON the morrow of Solferino France gave its gold' after its blood. . . . The 
financial campaign followed the military campaign.”* Writing in 1863, the 
author of these words sought to emphasize the fact that French contributions 
to Italian unity did not end with the withdrawal of the French expeditionary 
force from Italy after the War of 1859. In fact, however, the military cam- 
paign followed an earlier financial campaign. Between 1848 and 1860, French- 
men invested more than one billion gold francs in both public securities and 
private enterprises in the Kingdom of Sardinia. The activities of French 
bankers, investors, and engineers helped lay the foundations of economic 
development and financial stability in Piedmont which supported the diplo- 
macy of Cavour and prepared the way for military collaboration with 
Napoleon III. 


I 


French investments in Piedmont formed part of a much larger outflow of 
French capital in the nineteenth century. France experienced no rapid 
transformation to an industrial economy as did England between 1785 and 
1850, or Germany and the United States after 1870; but throughout the first 
half of the nineteenth century, there was a steady growth of modern in- 
dustry, a growth that reached its peak intensity in the decade between the 
Revolution of 1848 and the Austro-Italian War of 1859 and made the France 
of the Second Empire the wealthiest nation on the Continent.’ By 1850, 


* Some of the material on which this article is based was collected in Europe incidental to 
research on other topics supported by a United States government grant (Fulbright Award, 
1950-51), the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, and the University of Wisconsin 
(1955). The author is also indebted, for comments and criticisms of the manuscript, to his 
colleagues at the University of Wisconsin, Professors Vernon Carstensen, C, P, Higby, Henry B. 
Hill, and especially W. B. Hesseltine. 

1 L'Industrie (Paris), Mar. 7, 1863. 

2 See Rondo E. Cameron, French Foreign Investment, 1850-1880 (Chicago, 1952), available 
on microfilm from the University of Chicago Libraries. 

3 For general surveys of French industrialization, see Henri Sée, Histoire économique de la 
France, Vol, Y (2d ed.; Paris, 1951), and Arthur Louis Dunham, The Industrial Revolution in 
France, 1815-1848 (New York, 1955). 
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mechanical spinning and weaving of silk, cotton, and woolens, introduced 
in the first third of the century, produced almost 50 per cent of all French 
exports. Coal production rose from less than a million tons in 1815 to about 
five million in 1850, and more than eight million in 1860. The iron industry, 
utilizing primarily the ancient charcoal technique, doubled its output from 
1825 to 1850; reorganized on the basis of coke smelting, its output increased 
by 250 per cent within the next decade. The installed horsepower of steam 
engines in industry increased tenfold between 1840 and 1870; other sources 
of mechanical power existed in the old-fashioned water wheels still in use 
and in the new hydraulic turbine developed by the Frenchman Benoît Four- 
neyron in 1832. In the latter year, France's first steam railway began opera- 

tions; by 1850, three thousand kilometers of track were open; nine thousand 
" by 1860; and eighteen thousand by 1870. Steamshipping, already important 
for internal transport before 1850, increased rapidly in overseas commerce 
thereafter. 

Other factors joined technological advance to favor the rapid growth of 
wealth. Foreign commerce doubled between 1830 and 1850, and doubled 
again by 1860. Under the stimulus of increased world gold production, of 
which France received a disproportionate share, the price level rose by more 
than 50 per cent between 1850 and 1857. Wages lagged behind prices, result- 
ing in a redistribution of income in favor of the propertied classes and con- 
tributing to the great speculative boom that made Paris the world’s leading 
capital market in the 1850's. 

The transformation of the French banking system produced a similar 
effect. After 1848, the Bank of France greatly extended its credit facilities, 
especially those concerned with stock market operations. The Crédit Mobilier, 
first of the great corporate investment banks, opened its doors in 1852. Its 
competition with the leader of the old established private banks, the Paris 
House of Rothschild, forced the latter to adopt more aggressive methods in 
the attempt to retain its preeminence in financing governments, foreign com- 
merce, and especially new industrial enterprises. 

The net result of all these factors was that the annual increase in the 
national wealth of France, which had averaged between 2 and 3 per cent in 
the first half of the century, rose to 5 per cent or more in the 1850’s.* 

In spite of the rapid accumulation of capital, the domestic demand, apart 
from the requirements of government and the nonrecurring expenditure for 
the construction of railroads, was not great. The French population was 


4 For a discussion of both the supply of and demand for capital, see Cameron, op. cit., chap. i 
and the references there cited. 
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virtually stagnant in the 1850's; the slight increase that did take place re- 
sulted mainly from immigration. Many French enterprises, especially in light 
industries such as textiles, were tightly-controlled family firms which rarely, 
if ever, sought capital from outside sources. Finally, the relative scarcity of 
mineral resources in France, particularly coal and the nonferrous metals, 
made domestic investment in these and related industries less attractive in 
comparison with similar investments abroad. 

The foreign demand for French capital more than compensated for the 
relative weakness of the domestic demand. As in France itself, the real or 
fancied needs of government were responsible for the greater part. In the 
nineteenth century, public debts increased apace for the construction of public 
works such as railroads and harbors, for building and maintaining larger 
armies and navies, or simply to make up for the inefficiency and corruption 
of governments. By the century's end, only little San Marino, of all the states 
of Europe, was without its public debt. ‘ 

The second largest foreign demand for capital was for the construction 
of railways. Britain, which in the earliest days of the steam railway had first 
begun its own system and then contributed to developments in nearby na- 
tions, notably France, increasingly turned its attention to overseas areas. From 
the middle of the century onward, Frenchmen shouldered the largest part 
of the burden in financing and constructing European railways. As early as 
1860, Frenchmen could say: “What England has done for our railways, we in 
our turn have believed ourselves able to do for the rest of Europe. There exist 
today very few railways on the Continent in which French capital has not 
taken the largest part in their establishment.”* Paris was “virtually the only 
market” for Spanish, Swiss, and Italian rail securities, as well as the principal 
market for those of Portugal, Russia, and the Austrian Empire. 

Foreign governments came of their own accord to the Paris capital market 
where French bankers, who reaped large underwriting profits and commis- 
sions, eagerly received them. At the same time, French promoters and en- 
trepreneurs scoured Europe in their search for likely concessions for railroads, 
banks, insurance companies, canals, mines, and miscellaneous enterprises of 
all varieties. One of the happiest hunting grounds of these avid searchers was 
France’s diminutive neighbor with big ideas, the Kingdom of Sardinia. 


Il 


French investors bought Italian securities long before there was an Italian 
government, but they confined their earliest investments almost entirely to 


5 Francois Blanc, Des valeurs étrangères en France (Paris, 1860), p. 6. 
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the public funds of resolute opponents of Italian unity: the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, the States of the Church, and the petty princelings of central 
Italy.* However, after the abortive uprisings of 1848-1849, in which Piedmont 
prematurely attempted to drive Austria from the Italian peninsula, French 
capitalists helped liquidate the costs of the wars and pay the indemnity of 
seventy-five million lire which Austria exacted from its hapless victim.’ Baron 
James de Rothschild, of Paris, was the principal intermediary in these trans- 
actions. 

The Rothschild family, with branches in Frankfurt, London, Vienna, and 
Naples as well as Paris, had been the principal bankers of the Austrian Em- 
pire and its Italian satellites ever since the Congress of Vienna but had had 
very few dealings with Piedmont. One reason, no doubt, was the moribund 
state of affairs, both politically and economically, of the latter country before 
1848. The government of Carlo Alberto and his predecessors was a miserly 
autocracy of the old style which had few occasions to incur debt, and the 
semi-feudal economy provided slight incentive for private investments. When 
the Austrian government engaged Baron James to transmit the indemnity 
payments, therefore, it gave him the inside track to the Sardinian finance 
ministry. Thereafter he played a leading role in both public and private 
finance in Piedmont, later in the Kingdom of Italy—much to Austria's 
chagrin. 

Piedmont’s finances were in a precarious condition as a result of the war 
costs and the indemnity, and its public debt tripled in the three years follow- 
ing 1848. Rothschild underwrote virtually the entire increase in Paris at 
ruinous rates for the country. Giovanni Nigra, the first finance minister under 
the new Statuto of 1848, which created a bicameral legislature and responsible 
cabinet on the English model, had the responsibility for raising loans. To 
cover actual and anticipated deficits for 1850 and 1851, the parliament in the 
summer of 1850 authorized Nigra te issue six million lire in 5 per cent rentes, 
thus constituting a nominal capital of 120 million lire.’ Rothschild, using a 

8 Isadore Sachs, L'Izalie, ses finances et son développement économique, 1859-1884 (Paris, 
1885), pp. 445-58; Egon C. Corti, The Rise of the House of Rothschild (New York, 1928), 
passim, and The Reign of the House of Rotáschild (London, 1928), passim. The pagination of 
Corti’s books differs slightly in the English and American editions; my references hereafter are 
to the American edition of Rise and the English edition of Reign. 

T Camillo di Cavour, “Mémoire sur les cpérations financières exécutées sous le Ministère de 
Mr. de Cavour,” (1852), in Luigi Chiala, ed., Lettere edite ed inedite di Camillo Cavour, 7 vols. 
(1st ed.; Turin, 1883-88), I, 313; Journal des économistes, XXIV (October, 1849), 424. 

The gold lira, equivalent to the gold franc, was worth approximately 20 cents in pre-1914 
gold dollars. There is no accurate method cf measuring its value in terms of present-day cur- 
rencies, but one may say that the purchasing power of a gold lira (or franc) in the 1850's was 


roughly the same as that of a United States dollar in the 1950's. 
8 Cavour, “Mémoire,” Lettere, I, 314. 
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veiled threat to depress the prices of all Sardinian securities if he did not get 
the contract, took 500,000 in rentes at a fixed price and agreed to sell an ad- 
ditional 3,500,000 on commission for what the market would bring. By the 
end of the year, with almost two million of the original bloc unsold, prices 
were so low that Rothschild persuaded Nigra to halt sales temporarily and 
accept an immediate advance of twenty-five million from him.’ 

This was one of Rothschild's favorite gambits. Once he conditioned a 
government to accept temporary advances to tide over emergency periods, it 
rarely ever regained its financial independence. As though addicted to a 
habit-forming drug, it returned again and again for new injections. 


TI 


One member of the government saw at once where this policy would lead. 
Count Camillo Benso di Cavour, minister of marine, commerce, and agricul- 
ture, had already subjected his colleague to sharp criticisms in the Chamber 
of Deputies for allowing the country’s finances to fall into such a state.* 
When James de Rothschild visited Piedmont in October, 1850, to sign the 
contract for the four million in rentes, Cavour left Turin for the mountains 
in order to avoid meeting him and seeming to share the responsibility for the 
operation.* Although Cavour could not prevent Nigra either from giving 
the contract to Rothschild or from accepting the temporary advance, his 
ringing denunciations of financial incompetence soon forced Nigra out of 
the cabinet. In April, 1851, Cavour himself accepted the post of minister of 
finance.” 

Cavour was no novice in financial and economic questions. As a young 
man, he pioneered in scientific agriculture in Piedmont and made several 
fortunes trading and speculating in grain, silk, securities, and foreign ex- 
change. He played a leading role in founding the Bank of Turin and the 
first railway conceded to a private company in Piedmont. To his practical 
experience, he added years of study of history, politics, and economics, and 
he was an enthusiastic if undogmatic follower of the English classical school 
of political economy. 

In 1850, Cavour entered the government and immediately put his prin- 
ciples into practice. The government had already taken a few hesitant steps 

9 Ibid. 

10 C, Benso di Cavour—Discorsi parlamentari, 10 vols. [series incomplete] (Florence, n.d.), 
Il, 176 ff. et passim. 

11 Cavour to Emile de la Rué, Oct, 6, 1850, in Amédée Bert, ed., C. Cavour: Nouvelles lettres 


inédites (Turin, 1889), pp. 399-400. 
12 bid., Apr. 8, 1851, p. 417. 
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to promote industry, lower the grain duty, and abolish differential navigation 
dues, but the rapidity with which Cavour instituted reforms astounded even 
his Liberal colleagues. Within a month, he negotiated a new trade treaty with 
France, followed shortly by others with Belgium, England, Switzerland, 
Holland, Norway, the Zollverein, and even with Austria. Between 1850 and 
1855, exports increased by 50 per cent while imports almost trebled; the re- 
sulting heavy adverse trade balance was made up by French investments in 
Piedmont.** The French minister at Turin had frequent occasion to comment 
favorably on the progress of the country and to indicate among its causes the 
“transition ... [to the system] of commercial liberty.”** 

Not content with the promotion of freer trade, Cavour sought to stimulate 
the domestic economy with laws abolishing the municipal taxes on bread, 
eliminating the last remaining feudal dues, encouraging joint stock com- 
panies, promoting agricultural credit and education, reforming the postal 
system, and overhauling the administration of the navy. One of his most 
notable reforms was the removal of the naval arsenal from Genoa to La 
Spezia to permit the enlargement and reequipment of the Genoese harbor 
as a first-class port. 

Both in office and out, Cavour consistently advocated the use of foreign 
capital and foreign enterprise to help develop Piedmont to the point that it 
could stand on its own feet. Time and again after he assumed leadership in 
the government, he stressed that financial order and economic progress were 
the two “indispensable conditions” for Piedmont to assume, in the eyes of 
Europe, the leadership of the Italian peninsula—and these it could achieve 
only with foreign aid. 

As the director charged with supervising construction of the Turin- 
Savigliano railway, Cavour in 1850 obtained the services of two French 
engineers on the recommendation of Adolphe d'Eichthal, a Parisian banker 
and railway director. Regarding the choice between French and English en- 
gineers (to his mind these were the only alternatives), he wrote: “We pre- 
ferred a French to an English engineer for the simple reason that the English 
are spendthrifts, and even at that we could not get a passable man except for 
an outrageous price.”* As a member of the government, Cavour was re- 
sponsible for granting concessions to French entrepreneurs and engineers for 


13 Gourand, branch manager of the Bank of France in Grenoble, to Count de Germiny, gover- 
nor of the Bank of France, Grenoble, Apr. 11, 1860, Archives of the Bank of France. See also 
Bolton King, 4 History of Italian Unity, 2 vols. (3d impr. rev.; London, 1924), II, 2; and 
Roberto Tremelloni, Storia dell’industria italiana contemporanea (Turin, 1947), pp. 262 ff. 

14Duke de Guiche to Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres, Turin, Mar. 3, 1854, Archives 
Nationales (France), F14.8627. 

15 Cavour to De La Rué, July 4 and 11, 1850, Nouvelles lettres, pp. 385, 387. 
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railways, gas companies, banks and insurance companies, mining privileges, 
and even agricultural development. 

After becoming prime minister in 1852, Cavour divested himself of direct. 
connection with commerical and industrial undertakings, but he continued 
to advise his friends and countrymen in their private economic affairs and 
to implore them to utilize the best talent, even when that meant importing it 
from abroad. The project for enlarging the harbor of Genoa occupied him 
throughout the 1850's, and the narrow viewpoint and limited horizons of the 
local businessmen drove him to distraction on more than one occasion. As 
early as 1852 he wrote: “If the city of Genoa refuses to take charge [of the 
project] one can find the capital in Paris without difficulty.”** He was still 
writing in the same vein in 1856 when he suggested that his friends in the 
Crédit Mobilier might be interested and in 1858 when, to his great disgust, 
the city fathers gave up the project altogether.’ In the end, Genoa got its 
new harbor through the bequest of a Paris banker, rather than through any 
efforts on the part of the local businessmen.** 


IV 


Important as were his reforms while minister of agriculture and com- 
merce, Cavour first clearly demonstrated his great diplomatic talents as 
minister of finance. The situation he faced upon taking that office in 1851 
was not an enviable one. A hasty survey showed a current deficit of some 
sixty-eight million lire—roughly 40 per cent of the budget. Cavour had to 
raise immediately eighteen million lire to repay advances from the Banca 
Nazionale, thus enabling it to resume specie payments; repay the advances from 
Rothschild to halt the drain on the treasury created by the exorbitant interest 
charges; and dispose of the remainder of the rentes created the previous 
year.” Moreover, within a relatively short period another large loan would 


16 bid., Paris, Sept, 13, 1852, p. 441. 

17 Ibid., Turin, Feb. 10, 1856, and Jan. 23, 1858, pp. 508, 529. The French Société Générale 
du Crédit Mobilier, founded in 1852 by the brothers Émile and Isaac Pereire with the collabora- 
tion of the Paris banking house of B. L. Fould et Fould-Oppenheim, was the most famous 
financial institution of its time; see Cameron, “The Crédit Mobilier and the Economic Develop- 
ment of Europe,” Journal of Political Economy, LXI (1953), 461-88. 

18 Raffaele Ferrari, Duca di Galliera (1803-1876), was a Genoese nobleman who spent his 
adult life in Paris making an already large fortune into the largest in Italy through his specula- 
tions and banking activities. He was a sometime director of the Crédit Mobilier, which he 
deserted to become an associate of the Rothschilds. When his only surviving son embraced social- 
ism, he willed his entire estate to the city of Genoa, with a special provision of twenty million 
francs for rebuilding the harbor. See Duca di Galliera to Marco Minghetti, Dec. 7, 1875, 
Biblioteca dell Archiginnasio, Bologna; copy in Mostra del Porto de Genova, Catalogo della 
mostra technico-storica del Porto di Genova (Genoa, 1953); also Gazzetta di Genova, Nov. 24, 
1876, and Giuseppe Morgavi, Rievocazioni Genovesi (Genoa, 1954), pp. 24 ff. 

19 Cavour, “Mémoire,” Lettere, 1, 314. 
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be necessary to pay the last installment of the indemnity to Austria and 
resume construction of the state railway from Turin to Genoa. 

Solicitous, as always, of the welfare of his clients, James de Rothschild 
offered fresh advances to Cavour to tide him over during his first few months 
in office. But Cavour resolutely turned his back on the tempter. Not for this 
had he created a ministerial crisis. He was determined to show Rothschild 
and Europe, once and for all, that Piedmont was not tied to Rothschild's 
purse strings.” 

The course Cavour set for himself was a bold one which, he knew, would 
encounter the gravest sort of opposition from the rejected financier; but once 
he set out upon it he dared not turn back. An issue of treasury bonds, an 
innovation in Piedmontese finance, sufficed to repay the bank its temporary 
advances and elicit more. Another innovation, public subscription in Pied- 
mont for eighteen million lire in standard government bonds, was an over- 
whelming success which called forth almost double the amount of the issue 
in subscriptions.” But the boldest step of all was the decision to raise a new 
large loan, not in France and not through the Rothschilds but in England, 
where until then Piedmontese securities had been all but unknown. Cavour's 
emissaries had first approached Baring's, the financiers of France's Napole- 
onic indemnities; but Baring's knew that a Rothschild offer had been spurned 
and dared not attempt the issue of a loan that would be opposed by the 
greatest financial power in Europe.” 

Better luck was had with C. J. Hambro € Son, a relatively small house, 
but one which was highly respected both in England and in Scandinavia, 
where it was banker to the court of Denmark. The face amount of the loan 
was 3,600,000 pounds sterling which, at an issue price of eighty-five for the 
5 per cent bonds, would have brought in more than seventy-five million lire 
to the Sardinian treasury. The price of issue created a stir in financial circles, 
for it was 2 per cent above the price of the Sardinian 5 per cent rentes on the 
Paris market.” 

Public subscriptions opened in London in the first week of July, 1851, but 
sales were not rapid. Cavour, as soon as he took over as finance minister, had 
ordered Rothschild to sell the remainder of the 1850 rentes at whatever price 
they would bring. Rothschild had already begun to depress the prices of all 
Piedmontese securities and, as soon as the loan was opened, he threw on to 

20 Cavour to E. d'Azeglio, Turin, Apr. 25, 1851, in Nicoméde Bianchi, ed., La politique du 
Comte Camille de Cavour de 1852 a 1861 (Turin, 1885), pp. 1-2. 

21 Cavour, “Mémoire,” Lettere, 1, 315. 
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the market all of his own substantial holdings of the 5 per cent rentes. As the 
subscription dragged, Rothschild quipped: “L’emprunt est ouvert, mais pas 
couvert.”** But enough came in (£2,200,000) to meet the most pressing 
obligations of the government, and, even more surprising, the first market 
transaction took place at a premium despite all that Rothschild could do.” 
The remainder of the issue sold gradually over the next year at premium 
prices which brought into the treasury a million lire more than anticipated. 
Thus did Cavour issue Piedmont’s declaration of financial independence of 
the Rothschilds. 

But Cavour had no idea of doing without the services of that eminent 
house permanently. Indeed, in the midst of the issue, when James de Roth- 
schild was doing his best to depress the prices, Cavour ordered his emissary 
in London to transmit the proceeds of the loan to Paris, where they would be 
used to settle the Austrian indemnity, through the intermediary of the Roth- 
schilds, “in order not to alienate altogether that great financial power.”?* 
Such was the way of Cavour; and it was characteristic of Rothschild, as well, 
to bear no malice in money matters once the issue was settled. Cavour con- 
tinued to use Rothschild whenever the occasion demanded and the price was 
right—as it usually was, after that affair—particularly for transmitting bills 
on London to pay interest and amortization on the Anglo-Sard, as the 
Hambro issue was known on the ’Change. 

In 1852, after the striking success of Cavour’s policy of boldness, Roth- 
schild offered to underwrite the two million in rentes (nominal capital forty 
million) remaining from the authorization of 1850 at the exceptionally fa- 
vorable price of ninety-two.” Cavour had no intention of raising another 
loan so quickly, as he was still raking in the proceeds of the Anglo-Sard; but 
in order not to give offense to Rothschild, he submitted the proposal to the 
Sardinian parliament with the observation that he would probably be able 
to get along without it until the following year. His parliamentarians took 
the hint, and the proposal was rejected.? In January, 1853, he offered these 
same rentes to Rothschild at a price of ninety-five; Rothschild countered with 
eighty-eight. In the end, they agreed upon a price of ninety-two, but with the 
` first coupon detached, which actually gave the Sardinian treasury a yield of 
94.50—four points above the highest quotation of the Anglo-Sard2® Cavour 
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had thus come full circle in his financial dealings, and Piedmont was no 
longer a beggar at the doors of la haute banque. 


Vv 


Determined to make Sardinia into a modern nation in the shortest possible 
time, Cavour continued to push economic development and make large 
expenditures on public works. By the end of 1854, the state had spent more 
than two hundred million lire on railways alone.*? Completion of the line 
from Turin to Genoa required another loan in 1853, but owing to the greatly 
improved credit standing of Piedmont, Cavour decided that an issue of 3 per 
cent rentes would be preferable to the fives then outstanding." In the event 
that it became desirable at some future date to convert the fives into threes, it 
would be essential to. issue the new rentes on the Continent rather than in 
England, in order that the interest on the new loan might be payable in Paris, 
. where the bulk of the outstanding debt was already held. Cavour did not, 

however, advise Rothschild of this possibility but continued to encourage bids 
from England, and particularly from Hambro. At the same time, to ensure 
competition on Rothschild’s home ground, he entered into preliminary 
negotiations with B. F. Fould & Fould-Oppenheim of Paris, associates of the 
Crédit Mobilier. As a result, Rothschild gave the best price ever received by 
Piedmont for a loan: seventy, less 2 per cent commission, for an issue of 3 
per cent rentes, thus making the effective interest rate less than 4% per cent. 
In writing to a friend concerning the outcome of the negotiations, Cavour 
stated: “You will note that the rivalry with Fould was worth several millions 
to us.” *? 

Cavour’s economic and financial policies succeeded beyond all expectation. 
The “Cavourian decade” was one of continually mounting prosperity as well 
as diplomatic triumph for Piedmont. Foreign trade increased, new industries 
were established, and individual wealth grew apace. In 1854, Cavour decided 
to raise internally a small loan (L.44,000,000) for public works, although 

` Rothschild was given a share and agreed to stand behind it in case the public 
subscription should be disappointing. Actually, the public response was so 
great that not all subscriptions could be filled. They came in from every 
province and from towns and villages of all sizes; there were few large takers 


30 Duke de Guiche to Ministre des Affaires Etrangères, Turin, Feb. 21, 1855, Archives 
Nationales (France), F44,8627. 

31 Cavour to De La Rué, Feb. 27, 1853, Nouvelles lettres, p. 451. 

32 Ibid., Mar. 2, 1853, pp. 452-53. 
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(the average subscription amounted to only 250 francs of rentes), but the many 
small ones more than made up for their absence.* 

Despite the gratifying results of his policies, further evidenced by the fact 
that, apart from the Crimean War loan from the English government, no 
more borrowing was necessary until 1858, Cavour insisted on maintaining 
personal control of the nation's finances. He retained for himself the post of 
minister of finance after assuming the presidency of the cabinet in 1852. For 
a time in 1855, after the resignation of his minister for foreign affairs, he 
carried all three posts simultaneously, but the strain was too great. A cabinet 
reorganization permitted him to drop the newest of his responsibilities, 
thereby leaving him free to devote his efforts to “financial affairs, which, in 
the final analysis, are the most important.” ** Except for short periods, he con- 
tinued to carry the posts of minister of finance and prime minister until after 
the successful conclusion of the war against Austria in 1859. 


VI 


In the spring of 1858, with the war clouds already gathering, Cavour called 
for a new loan to strengthen the military and naval establishments. When his 
parliament finally approved the bill, after long and tiresome debates, Cavour 
immediately entered into negotiations with Rothschild.** The loan consisted 
of 5 per cent rentes issued at an average price of 86.38, for a net yield of slightly 
more than 39 million on a nominal capital of 45.4 million.** 

At the very time Cavour negotiated the loan contract with Rothschild, 
he was preparing himself for his famous secret rendezvous with Napoleon MI 
at Plombiéres. Among the questions he wished to discuss were: “In what 
proportions will the costs of thé war be supported?” and “Will France furnish 
Piedmont the means for raising a loan?”* He found the French emperor as 
concerned with finances as he himself was. In reporting to Victor Emmanuel 
on the outcome of the conference, he stated: “Agreed on the military question, 
we were as well on the financial question, which, I should inform Your 
Majesty, was the one which especially preoccupied the Emperor. He con- 
sented, nevertheless, to furnish us the war material which we will need and 


83 Ibid., Apr. 21, 1854, and May 3, 1854, pp. 471-72, 473. 

34 Ibid., June 3, 1855, p. 489. 

35 Corti states that “on that occasion [Cavour] felt that Rothschild was too high and mighty,” 
and does not indicate that the loan was actually issued (Reign of the House of Rothschild, p. 374). 

86 Achille Plebano, Storia della finanza italiana dalla costituzione del nuovo regno alla fine 
del secolo xxx, 3 vols. (Turin, 1899-1902), 1, 57; Sachs, Italie, p. 442. 

37 “Memorie diverse portata a Plombiéres da S. E. il Conte di Cavour,” I Carteggio Cavour- 


Nigra dal 1858 al 1861, 5 vols. (Bologna, 1926), 1, 98. 
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to facilitate the negotiation of a loan in Paris.”** Napoleon further emphasized 
his concern with finance and logistics in a letter to Cavour dealing with prep- 
arations for the war: “I recommend that you pay great attention to two essen- 
tials: (1) the financial question; (2) the question of supplies. One cannot 
prepare himself too carefully.” °° 

A. man as meticulous in his attention to details as Cavour scarcely needed 
this bit of fatherly advice. As winter approached, he got down to the specifics 
of raising the money. He interpreted the agreement that Napoleon would 
“facilitate” a Sardinian loan in Paris to mean a guarantee by the French gov- 
ernment to the investors, thus granting Piedmont the same credit standing as 
France. But Costantino Nigra, his special envoy in Paris, informed him that 
such a thing was out of the question, as Napoleon did not yet wish to tip his - 
hand to Austria. Instead, Prince Napoleon, with the approval of the emperor, 
proposed selling the Piedmont state railways to a French company and 
promised the influence of the French government with the Crédit Mobilier or 
any other likely combination.* 

This proposal astonished Cavour; he did not object in principle to selling 
the railways, but time did not permit such a complex transaction. Besides, the 
holders of the Hambro loan had a mortgage on the railways with an option 
to buy them if the state wished to sell. Cavour reiterated his demand for a 
loan but modified the amount; if France would furnish thirty million, Pied- 
mont itself would give fifty.* Still Napoleon would not consent to a direct 
appeal for funds in France, but he had three new suggestions: the establish- 
ment of a land bank on the model of the French Crédit Foncier, which would 
make loans to Piedmont and issue its own bonds in France and England; the 
fusion of the Turin Mobilier (Rothschild's weak facsimile of the great French 
institution established in 1856 to keep the Crédit Mobilier out of Italy) with 
the Paris original; or the raising of a loan in London.” 

Of the emperor’s three suggestions, only the second struck Cavour as 
feasible, but he reacted to this notion with mild enthusiasm and soon began 
to work out a scheme in his own mind. The Crédit Mobilier, in addition to 
absorbing the Turin bank, would make an advance of thirty million francs 

38 Cavour to Victor Emmanuel, Baden, July 24, 1858, ibid., 1, 108; see also I, 313-15. In 
the definitive secret treaty of alliance, drawn up in December, 1858, but not finally ratified until 
January, 1859, it was provided that the “costs of the war will be supported by the Kingdom of 
Upper Italy,” which was to reimburse French expenditures by allocating one tenth of each 
annual budget until the charges were liquidated. The unexpected conclusion of the war necessi- 
tated a modification of this provision. 

39 Compiègne, Nov. 2, 1858, Carteggio Cavour-Nigra, I, 197. 

40 Nigra to Cavour, Paris, Dec, 4, 1858, ¿bid., I, 231. 


41 Cavour to Nigra, Turin, Dec. 9, 1858, ibid., 5 234-36. 
42 Nigra to Cavour, Paris, Dec. 13 and 15, 1858, ¿bid., I, 241-42, 246-47. 
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to Piedmont with the understanding that it would eventually have the privi- 
lege of buying all the state railways and the majority of the privately-owned 
lines as well. No difficulty would arise in getting the consent of the stock- 
holders of the Turin Mobilier, for it had fallen into hard times and might 
have to be liquidated in any case. .Cavour felt less certain about the willingness 
of the directors of the Crédit Mobilier, as he had collaborated with Rothschild 
in sidetracking their earlier ambitions for expansion in Italy. “I fear that 
Messieurs Pereire may have retained their rancor against me for not having 
granted them the privilege which they requested. For quite a while they were 
altogether furious with me. ... For my part I have forgotten all, and I would 
be charmed to deal with them. ... Prince Napoleon should have a great 
influence [with them]; urge him to use it at once....M. d’Eichthal I know 
well. . . . Bixio, who is very close to those gentlemen of the Place Vendome, 
could aid us greatly.” 4 

This scheme inevitably affected the Victor Emmanuel Railway, the largest 
private railway company in the kingdom and one which was already go per 
cent French. Cavour's original plan, which had the backing of Prince 
Napoleon, would allow the Crédit Mobilier to purchase control of the Victor 
Emmanuel. However, the directors of the railway, presided over by Cavour's 
close friend, Charles Laffitte, rejected this scheme outright. Bixio, a director 
of both the Crédit Mobilier and the Victor Emmanuel, served as mediator 
and proposed as an alternative that the Victor Emmanuel issue bonds guaran- 
teed by Piedmont and underwritten in France by the Crédit Mobilier;* but 
the Pereires did not even consider that proposal. 

The negotiations dragged through the latter part of December and the 
first half of January with no satisfactory results. The protagonists worked at 
cross purposes, each with his own variant of the scheme; and as yet no one 
had persuaded the Pereires to agree even in principle.** Meanwhile, a fortui- 
tous event changed the complexion of the entire situation: Austria reenforced 


48 Cavour to Nigra, Turin, Dec. 17, 1858, ibid., I, 251-52. Adolphe d’Eichthal, the same 
whose advice on railway matters Cavour requested in 1850, was an associate of the Pereires in 
the Crédit Mobilier and many other enterprises. Alexander Bixio, an Italian by birth and a close 
friend of Cavour, was also a director of several Pereire enterprises. Cavour had already attempted 
to reestablish contact with the Pereires for the construction of a railway from Genoa to La 
Spezia (Bixio to Cavour, Paris, Oct. 28, 1858, ibid., I, 172). - 

4% Cavour to Prince Napoleon, Turin, Dec. 23, 1858, ¿bid., 1, 256-57; Cavour to Napoleon 
Ill, Turin, Dec. 29, 1858, ibid., I, 263-64. In 1857, when the Victor Emmanuel added two 
lines in Piedmont proper to its network in Savoy, a new law authorizing the construction of a 
tunnel through the Alps at Mont Cenis allowed forty million francs for the job—one half to be 
furnished by the railway and one half by the government, Presumably, if the scheme had 
worked out, the proceeds of the bond issue would have been made temporarily available to the 
Sardinian government. 

45 Cavour to Nigra, Turin, Jan. 9 and 11, 1859, ¿bid., I, 291-92, 298, 
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its troops in Lombardy. No longer under the necessity of hiding the true pur- 
pose of the loan, Napoleon sent word that Cavour might “openly request the 
authorization of his Chambers to contract a loan” and be assured that the 
emperor would “facilitate by all means in his power the execution of the 
project” **—which was exactly what Cavour had wanted in the first place. 

The situation changed, but not all for the better, The problem of finding 
takers for the loan remained. This was temporarily shelved for the celebration 
of the marriage of Prince Napoleon and Princess Mathilde and the comple- 
tion of the final conventions of the alliance,“ but on February 4, 1859, Cavour 
presented to his parliament a bill authorizing a loan of fifty million lire. He 
had originally intended to ask for only forty million, but in light of an an- 
nounced Austrian loan of 150 million, he felt safe in pushing his request to 
the larger figure.* 

The obvious possible underwriters for the loan—Rothschild, the Crédit 
Mobilier, and Fould—all wanted a very high price for their services. Roth- 
schild, who had already undertaken to issue the Austrian loan, tried to play 
both ends against the middle—and keep all the pawns in place. Bixio reported 
to Cavour in January: “They are making a great effort here [in Paris] to 
persuade themselves that war will be avoided. Rotschild [sic] who, they say, 
wants to issue the Austrian loan, is playing for a rise, but there is no faith in 
it [the rumor]. The worm is in the fruit.” * 

Bixio negotiated with the Pereires on Cavour’s behalf. They were willing, 
if they could get authorization from the French government to double the 
capital of the Crédit Mobilier, to advance up to fifty million francs on current 
account, the sum to be repaid within one year on the guarantee of the French 
government. They would also submit, “at an opportune moment,” an offer 
to underwrite a long-term loan of fifty million to liquidate the short-term 
advances, but Piedmont would not be bound to accept the offer. Or, they 
would sell the loan in a public subscription for a commission, but they would 
not commit themselves to underwrite immediately and at a fixed price a long- 
term loan. Rothschild’s attempted issue of the Austrian loan in early February 
failed miserably, and the Pereires feared that a public subscription in Paris for 


46 Nigra to Cavour, Paris, Jan. 10, 1859, ¿bid., I, 296. 

47 Cavour to Villamarina, Turin, Jan. 23, 1859, ibid., I, 306: “We have signed the treaty 
and the military convention; there remains the financial convention, which presents a few light 
difficulties, but I expect to surmount them.” Cavour to Nigra, same date, ibid., I, 307: “I have 
concluded the financial convention. ...” 

48 Cavour to Prince Napoleon, Turin, Feb. 5, 1859, bid., II, 3. 

49 Paris, Jan. 19, 1859, ibid., I, 305. 
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the Piedmont loan would be the signal for a “general debacle which nothing 
could prevent.”* 

Cavour himself did not favor a public subscription without a firm commit- 
ment by the underwriters but persevered in thinking that his customary 
game of bluff might pay another dividend. “Rothshild [sic] .. . has called to 
Paris in all haste his correspondent in Turin, and everything leads me to 
believe that he is afraid of losing the monopoly with regard to our rentes 
which he has exercised for a number of years.”** If Rothschild had offered to 
take the loan at a fixed price, it would have been his, but he could not be 
drawn into that, As a last resort, Cavour decided to let the Crédit Mobilier 
issue the securities on a commission basis, if they would agree to take at least 
ten or fifteen million of the long-term securities in order to support the price. 
“If after having divorced Rotschild [sic] we marry Messieurs Perreire [sic], I 
believe we would get along very well together.”®* The Pereires countered 
with a final offer to underwrite the entire loan, but at a price of seventy-five 
for 5 per cent rentes, which even Prince Napoleon felt was too low. He com- 
plained to Victor Emmanuel that “the money is in the hands of the partisans 
of peace, and it will not be easy to make them give it up for armaments in 
Italy.”58 

Cavour, having bluffed to the limit, prepared to lay his hand on the table 
and face the consequences. Throughout the winter, encouraging reports came 
in from his agents in other parts of Italy, and he decided to raise the loan 
“with the aid of the Lombards and Tuscans.” France and England would 
lend their money more readily after the war began than “at this moment when 
the bankers of all countries are organized in a kind of conspiracy in favor of 
peace.” "4 

On March 3, 1859, Cavour offered one half the authorized amount of the 
loan for public subscription throughout Piedmont at a price of seventy-nine; 
various bankers in Italy and abroad took the remainder on contract. After the 
refusal of the great French banks to go along on acceptable terms, Cavour did 
not dare open a public subscription in Paris but solicited subscriptions from 
France as a means of counteracting the unfavorable effects of the bankers’ 


50 Bixio to Cavour, Paris, Feb. 9, 1859, ibid., II, 5-6. 

51 Cavour to Prince Napoleon, Turin, Feb. 13, 1859, ¿bid., II, 13. 

52 Cavour to Bixio, Turin, Feb. 13, 1859, ibid., II, 11. Cavour, even in this hour of 
tension, was looking ahead to opportunities for developing Italian industry. As late as January, 
1861, he was still trying to persuade the Pereires to assist in his program by establishing a bank 
in recently conquered Naples (Cavour to Bixio, Jan. 9, 1861, 1bid., IV, 352). 

58 Prince Napoleon to Victor Emmanuel, Paris, Feb, 18, 1859, ibid., II, 23. 

54 Cavour to Prince Napoleon, Turin, Feb. 25, 1859, ibtd., H, 25. 
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obstinacy; he even suggested that Prince Napoleon use his young wife's dowry 
to purchase rentes. 

Cavour's hand was good. Subscriptions poured in for small amounts but in 
great numbers from all over the kingdom, from Paris, Leghorn, Florence, the 
States of the Pope, and even from under the heel of the archenemy in Milan. 
The public oversubscribed its allotment within a few days, and Cavour 
exulted: “We could have gathered 80 million in place of 50 . . . I daresay that 
is the proof that our policy is eminently national [i.e., Italian].” Nor could 
he refrain from taunting the bankers: “The finance minister had the satisfac- 
tion of refusing the demands of the Great Barons of Paris banking. I hope 
the Prince [Napoleon] sees now that we did right in not submitting to the 
yoke of the Pereires and Foulds.”** Losing no chance to magnify the success 
of his policy, Cavour had his journalistic friends and henchmen in Paris 
emphasize both the refusal of the bankers and the great success of the public 
subscription. 

The cost of unity, however, exceeded even Cavour's shrewd estimates. The 
direct cost of the war, as short as it was, came to eighty-nine million lire; to 
this it was necessary to add the indemnities paid to Austria and to France 
for its participation, along with three fifths of the debt of Lombardy-Venetia, 
assumed by Sardinia. The total came to almost four hundred million lire, of 
which about one half was raised in Paris.” That was for extraordinary 
expenses in 1859 alone; and Italy was not yet a nation. 

To help close the deficit, the government asked the Italian public to sub- 
scribe for a capital of one hundred million lire in November, 1859; it replied 
with subscriptions for four times that amount, almost half of them coming 
from the newly-liberated provinces of Lombardy, Tuscany, and Romagna.” In 
June, 1860, with Garibaldi in Sicily and Piedmontese troops on the verge of 
crossing into Umbria and the Marches, a new call for 150 million elicited sub- 
scriptions for more than 500 million lire.** Such was the patriotic appeal of a 
successful policy of unification. 

55 Cavour to Nigra, Turin, Mar. 1 and 4, 1859, ibid., II, 46, 50. See also Plebano, Finanza 
italiana, 1, 58, and Sachs, Italie, p. 443. 

56 Cavour to Nigra, Turin, Mar. 9, 1859, Carteggio Cavour-Nigra, II, 71; Cavour to 
D'Azeglio, Turin, Mar. 8 and 10, 1859, Politique du Comte Cavour, pp. 313, 316; see also 
The Economist (London), Mar. 12, 1859. 

57 Sachs, Italie, pp. 443-44. In accordance with the treaty of Zurich, Sardinia transmitted to 
France, for sale in Paris, new securities with a nominal capital of 183,249,160 francs. Sixty 
million represented payments for France’s contribution to the war, the remainder an indemnity 
T Se Tant d'Auvergne to Ministre des Affaires Etrangères, Turin, Nov. 22, 1859, Archives de 
la Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres (France), Corréspondance Commerciale, Turin, T. 15, fols. 
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On the eve of 1848, the public debt of the Kingdom of Sardinia amounted 
to 135 million lire. Between 1848 and 1860, new securities with a face value 
of almost 1,200 million lire yielded the Sardinian treasury approximately 950 
million; more than half of this sum came from France.“ To the 500 million 
lire invested by Frenchmen in public securities should be added a like amount 
to account for French investments in private enterprises in the kingdom. This 
represented approximately one half of the newly-created capital employed in 
industry, foreign commerce, transport, banking, insurance, and public utilities 
—in short, in every economic activity except agriculture, handicrafts, and retail 
trade. In 1860, there were in all of Italy 281 societe anonime (limited liability 
joint stock companies) and 96 accomandite (limited partnerships with shares) 
with a combined capital of roughly 1,350 million lire. More than two thirds of 
these were located in Piedmont, and the greater part both there and elsewhere 
were “due to French initiative and formed with the assistance of French 
capital.”** The Victor Emmanuel Railway, the largest private undertaking 
in the kingdom, alone employed some ninety million francs in French capital; 
banking and insurance used almost exclusively foreign capital, mainly French; 
in industry, French capital was employed in silk, cotton, mining, metallurgy, 
and public utilities. 

In 1848, the government of Carlo Alberto, its foreign credit negligible, 
could scarcely raise fifty million lire by means of a forced loan. In 1860, the 
government of Victor Emmanuel could easily raise ten times that amount 
without utilizing its substantial credit abroad. The changed situation resulted 
in large measure from the wise policies and skilled diplomacy of Cavour, but 
he could not have done the job without the prosperity induced by French 
investments and French enterprise in Sardinia. 

Cavour, as the architect of Italian unity, built with the materials at hand 
and used the forces of the age to achieve his structure. The military support 

$0 All of the figures cited here are estimates, based as far as possible on the details of the 
actual issues and supplemented by such information as is available in Plebano, Finanza italiana, 
and Sachs, Italie, neither of which is entirely reliable. Care has been taken not to overestimate 
the proportion of French capital. Britain, the only other important foreign creditor, contributed 
approximately 12 per cent of the total. The nominal capital of outstanding securities on January 
1, 1860, was 1,045 million lire, but this does not account for debts retired between 1848 and 
1860. Some indications of the difficulties of accurate accounting are shown by the fact that L. S. 
Sackville-West, a special agent of the British Foreign Office, on the spot in Italy in 1860, re- 
ported that Sardinia had raised a total of 2,150 million (including 750 million in France) since 
1848, and his tabulations omitted several of the more important loans, See British State Papers, 
1860, LXVI (Cd. 2716), 59. 

61 Tour d’Auvergne to Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres, Turin, Apr. 19, 1858, Corréspondance 


Commerciale, Turin, T. 15, fol. 145; see also Tremelloni, Industria italiana, pp. 136-37, and 
Sachs, Italie, pp. 741-42. 
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of Napoleon IH and the French army raised the rooftree over the edifice of 
united Italy; but thousands of Frenchmen from all walks of life had already 
helped lay the solid foundations of material progress and financial stability 
without which the superstructure would shortly have crumbled. 
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Assistance Available for Post-Doctoral 
Historical Research and Publication 


Louise CarroLL WADE 


IN 1929, The American Historical Review published a summary of fellow- 
ships and grants-in-aid that were currently available for historians engaged in 
research or seeking aid in publication.* At that time, only three foundations 
and a handful of other organizations were interested in financing historians. 
During the intervening years, and especially since the end of World War II, 
the picture has changed drastically. Inflation now forces most scholars to seek 
financial aid of some type in order to carry on research,’ and changes in the 
tax structure, if not a sudden surge in altruism, have produced a staggering 
postwar crop of philanthropic foundations. For example, in 1929 there were 
eighteen bona fide philanthropic foundations in the United States, with a 
total capitalization of $36,590,000. By 1944 the number had risen to 505. Today 
there are approximately 5,000 foundations, with total assets amounting to 
$5,450,800,000. Many of these organizations contribute generously to educa- 
tional institutions and support broad research programs in the social sciences 
and humanities as well as the physical sciences.* 

In addition to this mushrooming of philanthropic foundations, other 
forms of financial aid for historical research and publication have been de- 
veloped. Many societies and associations now offer grants-in-aid or sponsor 
awards to promote and encourage historical writing. Some publishing firms 
have met the postwar economic challenge by providing subsidies for the pub- 
lication of scholarly manuscripts that otherwise might never be printed. 

The purpose of this survey has been to investigate the current sources of 


1 Dexter Perkins, “Aids to Historical Research and Publication,” AHR, XXXIV, 274-80. 

2 See Elbridge Sibley, Support for Independent Scholarship and Research (New York, 1951), 
chaps. v and vi. 

3 Ernest V. Hollis, Philanthropic Foundations and Higher Education (New York, 1938), p. 233 
F. Emerson Andrews, Philanthropic Foundations (New York, 1956), pp. 11-37; “Foundation 
Gains Since 1944 Noted,” New York Times, Jan. 26, 1956. 
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aid and to set forth the types and amounts of financial assistance available for 
historical research and publication today. The information presented here was 
collected for the most part by correspondence. Approximately 1,000 letters 
were sent to a selected list of foundations, learned societies and other associa- 
tions, research libraries, and publishers. The letters requested information 
about “funds available for post-doctoral research in all fields of history,” 
descriptions of awards or prizes for manuscripts, and statements about assist- 
ance in publication. It should be noted that the financial and other assistance 
reported in this survey is not restricted exclusively to holders of the Ph.D. 
degree; however, the project sought primarily to discover opportunities for 
aid in post-doctoral historical research and publication. 

There are a number of difficulties about this type of survey which must be 
mentioned at the outset. Three quarters of the inquiries were answered, but 
the unanswered letters represent foundations, societies, or organizations that 
may or may not have financial aid available. Many of the correspondents 
replied in such vague terms, or their organizations had such indefinite fields 
of interest, that inclusion of their information would have been misleading 
rather than helpful to scholars. A caveat emptor is thus in order. Furthermore, 
it was necessary to omit organizations that at ohe time gave substantial sup- 
port to historical research but whose programs are now suspended, even 
though some of these organizations intend to resume their grants in the near 
future.* It is hoped that they will send official announcements to the Review 
at the appropriate time, and the same holds true for any organizations which 
have grants or awards now in the planning stage. Any organization that has 
been overlooked is urged to send information to the “Historical News” section 
of this journal. 

Still other shortcomings stem from the formulation of the original list of 
organizations contacted. Limitations of time and money made it impossible 
to question all foundations with a possible interest in historical research. 
Only 380 of the foundations listed in American Foundations and Their 
Fields’ could be included. Furthermore, any foundation, society, or organiza- 
tion that restricted its grants, prizes, or awards to scholars living in, or com- 
ing from, a particular city, county, or state was automatically excluded. Insti- 

4 We make an exception to note that the American Council of Learned Societies (1219 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.), beginning July 1, 1957, will again be able to offer fellowships 
and grants-in-aid in the humanities. At this time, final arrangements have not been concluded, 
but it is expected that these might carry stipends of $10,000 for senior faculty fellowships, $5,000 
for junior faculty fellowships, and up to $3,000 for grants-in-aid. 

5 Wilmer Shields Rich (7th ed.; New York, 1955). More than 1,000 of the 4,162 foundations 
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tutional research programs designed specifically for the faculty or graduates 
of that institution were also omitted, for presumably historians eligible for 
such grants already know about them. Nor was it possible to investigate the 
many social science research projects that are administered by educational 
institutions and financed by grants from foundations, government, or indus- 
try—even though these programs often involve fellowships and grants-in-aid 
for historical research.* Another type of financial aid not covered is the open 
fellowship, or research fellowship, maintained by a college or university for 
full-time research in its library or manuscript collection and usually available 
to graduates of any institution without restriction. 

Fellowships and grants sponsored by foreign governments or institutions 
for research in countries other than the United States are not listed in this 
report because the information is readily accessible in an excellent UNESCO 
publication, Study Abroad (see page 580). Finally, no attempt has been made 
to catalogue the numerous societies or institutes which publish quarterlies, 
journals, collections, publications, or reports in which historical manuscripts 
are printed without cost to the author. 

Information about the financial aid now available, which is considerable 
despite the limitations in the scope of the survey, has been organized in four 
sections: fellowships, grants-in-aid, awards and prizes, and assistance in pub- 
lication. Fellowships are interpreted here as substantial sums enabling a 
scholar to devote his full time to research for a period of four to six months or 
longer. Smaller awards designed to support a scholar for only two or three 
months of full-time research, to supplement remuneration for a lighter teaching 
load, or to meet the expenses of travel, microfilm, secretarial assistance, etc., are 
considered Grants-in-Aid. When recipients of fellowships and grants-in-aid are 
also given assistance in publication, this is mentioned and is not repeated in 
the section on assistance in publication. Awards and Prizes are, for the most 
part, outright cash gifts for distinguished articles or books, either in manu- 
script or printed form. Some, however, are awards for the best article appear- 
ing in a given magazine within a certain period of time. Some carry not only 
a cash award but also a guarantee of publication, in which cases the informa- 
tion is not repeated in the section on assistance in publication. The listings 
under Assistance in Publication are intended to make known to historians 
those organizations willing to underwrite or subsidize historical manuscripts 
which presumably would not have wide enough sale to merit regular com- 


6 See American Council on Education, Sponsored Research Policy of Colleges and Universities, 
A Report of the Committee on Institutional Research Policy (Washington, D. C., 1954) 
and Erin Hubbert and Herbert H. Rosenberg, Opportunities for Federally Sponsored Social 
Science Research (Washington, D. C., 1951). 
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mercial publication. Few organizations, however, could state any definite, 
clear-cut policy, for the terms of each transaction differ widely. Since most of 
the university presses subsidize a number of historical manuscripts each year, 
the reader has been referred to the Directory of the Association of American 
University Presses (see page 591). 

Whenever possible, the specific terms and conditions of the financial aid 
are quoted from the organization’s announcement or reply to the question- 
naire. Some material in the section on awards and prizes has been taken 
from the Literary Market Place." 

In the early years of this century, when Andrew Carnegie was devoting 
himself to the arduous task of distributing his fortune, he decided to follow a 
rule which had proved useful in his business career: “Find the efficient man, 
and give him what he needs.” Today there are many efficient historians who 
need—or at least could use—a great deal of financial aid. But alas, there are 
very few Carnegies searching them out. It is hoped that this modest survey, 
which is highly selective and illustrative rather than complete, will help his- 
torians locate some financial assistance for their research and publication in 
coming years. 


I. FELLOWSHIPS 


American Academy in Rome (101 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York) 
maintains a School of Classical Studies intended to promote “the study of (1) 
classical literature and its relation to antiquities and history; (2) classical, Etruscan 
and Italian art and archaeology ...; (3) through a fellowship in art history, the 
art and archaeology of the early Christian, Medieval, Renaissance and Baroque 
periods in Italy.” Special research fellowships are offered in the School of Classical 
Studies, each carrying a stipend of $2,500 a year and residence at the Academy. 
The senior classical fellowships “are generally awarded to senior instructors or 
assistant professors who have a special project which requires research in Italy.” 


` 


American Association of University Women (1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C.) has a program of National Fellowships “open to American women who 
show promise of distinction for advanced study or research.” Preference is given 
to candidates who have received the Ph.D., or have fulfilled all requirements for 
the degree except the dissertation. There are eighteen fellowships valued at $2,000 
each, unrestricted as to subject and place of study; two fellowships, each amount- 
ing to $2,000, are specifically for study outside the United States. Also included in 
the National Fellowship program are three fellowships at $2,500; three at $3,000; 
and one fellowship of $3,500, all unrestricted as to subject and place of study. 


T “Literary Prizes and Awards,” Literary Market Place 1956-1957 (New York, 1956), 
PP- 277-91. 
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International Fellowships are open to all members of branch organizations of 
the International Federation of University Women (thus including members of 
the AAUW) and “are offered to enable the holders to carry on a year’s research in 
some country other than their own.” The following awards are available under 
this program: five fellowships at $2,000; two fellowships valued at $1,500; one fel- 
lowship worth 2,700 guilders, tenable only in the Netherlands; one fellowship 
worth 12,500 Icelandic kroner, tenable at the University of Iceland; one fellowship 
worth 2,100 Swedish kroner, tenable in Sweden; one fellowship of £600; one fel- 
lowship of £506 to be used in Ireland; one fellowship worth 20,000 Belgian francs; 
one fellowship amounting to 3,000 DM, tenable only in Germany; one award of 
1,000 Danish kroner to be used for a short-term study project in Denmark. 


Belgian American Educational Foundation, Inc. (420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, New York) offers a limited number of advanced fellowships for work 
in “a field of study for which Belgium [or Belgian Congo] offers special advan- 
tages.” These awards are open to members “of the faculty of an American college, 
university or research institute, intending to continue in academic teaching or re- 
search.” Preference is given to candidates under thirty-five years of age. The 
basic fellowship stipend is $200 monthly, with allowances for necessary travel ex- 
penses. Tenure of the fellowship depends upon the individual project, but ap- 
pointments are usually made “for periods of from three to ten months in Belgium.” 


Bollingen Foundation, Inc. (140 East 62nd Street, New York 21, New York) 
awards a limited number of fellowships to qualified scholars for research and 
writing in several fields, including cultural history. “The work supported has 
been largely of an interpretative, analytical, or critical nature. . . . The fellowships 
are generally for a term of from one to three years and carry a stipend ranging 
from $1,200 to $3,600 a year.” In some cases, a manuscript prepared under a fel- 
lowship has been published by the Foundation in its Bollingen Series (see page 


591). 


Council on Foreign Relations (58 East 68th Street, New York 21, New York) 
offers Carnegie Research Fellowships for the study of “some aspect of United 
States foreign policy or of international affairs affecting the United States.” The 
holders of these fellowships are expected to spend a year in New York devoted “to 
study, reflection and writing,” to undertake “original research with a view to 
publication,” and to participate to some extent in Council activities. Preference is 
given to candidates between the ages of thirty and forty-five years and “to persons 
who have already had several years of teaching experience in American colleges 
and universities and who intend to continue in that line of work.” Stipends are 
adjusted to match the fellow’s present salary. In exceptional cases, fellowships may 
be granted for two years. Books and articles resulting from the fellowships must 
be offered first to the Council for possible publication. 
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Henry L. and Grace Doherty Charitable Foundation, Inc. (Doherty Fellowship 
Committee, Woodrow Wilson School, Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey) offers a limited number of fellowships for advanced study or research in 
Latin America in the field of social studies. Preference will be given to projects 
that “involve study in Chile, but not to the exclusion of grants for study in other 
Latin American countries.” All fellowships will cover the cost of travel and living 
expenses for one year, the actual amount of the stipends varying between $3,000 
and $5,000. 


Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection (1703 32nd Street, Washington 
7, D. C.) offers “a small number of Research Fellowships at the post-doctoral 
level for work on a late classical, Early Christian or Byzantine subject. Projects 
in the Western medieval and Near Eastern fields are also acceptable if they in- 
volve relationships with Byzantium.” The fellowships carry a stipend of $1,500 
plus room and board for the academic year, adjustments being made for fellows 
with families. The Research Fellowships are renewable twice. 


Ford Foundation (477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York) maintains a 
few International Relations Training Fellowships for special graduate training 
related to international and foreign affairs. They “are intended primarily for per- 
sons who wish to broaden their background for teaching and research by combin- 
ing training in international relations with training in economics, history, political 
science, sociology, anthropology, philosophy, social psychology or related fields, or 
with training in the history and culture of one or more nations of Asia, the 
Near East, Africa, or the Soviet and East European areas.” Applicants 
should be under forty years of age and should have completed at least all re- 
quirements for the Ph.D. except the dissertation, or have had the equivalent 
training and experience. “More specifically, applications are invited” from persons 
now studying or teaching international relations, a social science, or one of the 
related humanities, and persons “who have had specialized foreign area training 
who wish to supplement this with a year’s training in international relations,” 
The International Relations Training Fellowships are granted for programs of 
up to two years. Stipends depend upon “the applicant’s qualifications, experience, 
present position, family status, and special expenses, including transportation, 
which would be incurred in carrying out the proposal submitted.” 

The Ford Foundation also maintains Foreign Area Training Fellowships for 
graduate training in the social sciences and humanities related to Asia, the Near 
East, the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and Africa. “The purpose of these Fellow- 
ships is to help increase the number of American men and women who under- 
stand and can interpret the cultures, histories and current problems of these areas.” 
The fellowships are designed “to encourage the combination of foreign area 
knowledge with training in a discipline. They are not designed to support the re- 
search projects of mature and established scholars.” In general, applicants should 
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be under forty years of age, and they need not have had previous training relating 
to the foreign area of interest. Projects involving interdisciplinary or intercultural 
research will be considered. The Asian and Near Eastern and African programs 
may be undertaken in the United States or abroad or both. Programs involving 
study abroad, however, will ordinarily be considered only if the applicant has al- 
ready acquired the necessary language facility and at least a minimum knowledge 
of the culture and history of his area of interest. In the Soviet Union and East 
European program, “post-doctoral applicants may include plans for the study of 
supplemental languages, disciplines and culture areas in or pertinent to the 
study of the Soviet Union and East European area.” Fellowships are generally 
granted for a period of one year only. Stipends depend upon “the applicant’s 
qualifications, experience, present position, family status, and special expenses, in- 
cluding transportation, which would be incurred in carrying out his program.” 


Foundation for Social Research (Freedom Center Building, 1521 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, California) “Applications for research in social sciences are 
considered on their merits.” 


Fund for the Republic, Inc. (60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York) 
will grant fellowships for projects dealing primarily “in the area of civil liberties. 


The amounts vary considerably, depending on the time and research assistance re- 
quired.” 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs (1734 N Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C.) supports a variety of fellowships and scholarships through its individual 
state federations. Inquiries should be sent to the state organization’s headquarters, 
the addresses of which are available at the General Federation office. 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation (551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, New York) awards fellowships to candidates “of high intellectual and personal 
qualifications who have already demonstrated unusual capacity for productive 
scholarship.” The recipients are usually between thirty and forty years of age; 
their appointments are made ordinarily for one year; the stipends are “adjusted 
to the needs of the Fellows, considering their other resources and the purpose and 
scope of their studies. Members of the teaching profession who have received 
sabbatical leave on full or part salary are eligible for appointment.” In some cases, 
the Foundation “may subsidize the publication of important contributions to 
knowledge produced by holders of Fellowships, but it does not undertake to aid 
in publishing all works so produced.” 


George A. and Eliza Gardner Howard Foundation (c/o R. B. Lindsay, 433 West- 
minister Street, Providence, Rhode Island) annually awards fellowships (usually 
four) “for work, study, or research in a chosen field in any portion of the world.” 
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Applicants must have “demonstrated unusual capacity for productive scholarship, 
with marked talent or ability in one or more of the liberal arts.” They must be “nomi- 
nated by their institution or by an outstanding person in their field.” Preference 
will be given to candidates between twenty-five and forty-five years of age. Ap- 
pointments are made for an academic year; grants range between $1,500 and 
$5,000, depending upon the needs of the individual. 


Cordell Hull Foundation for International Education (International House, 611 
Gravier Street, New Orleans 12, Louisiana) provides scholarships for “professors 
from the United States” to study in Argentina, Brazil, and Colombia. 


Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery (San Marino 9, California) awards 
fellowships to “mature scholars who are bringing significant research to comple- 
tion” and whose project requires the use of the Library's resources, preference 
being given to “research in the general field of Anglo-American civilization.” The 
stipend is $4,000, and the fellowship is awarded for a one-year period. Unless other 
arrangements are made in advance, “the recipient of a Fellowship will be expected 
to offer the Library the results of his study for publication.” 


Institute for Advanced Study (Princeton, New Jersey), through the agency of its 
School of Historical Studies, elects each year a limited number of temporary 
members. Mature scholars who hold regular academic positions are eligible for 
consideration. Election to membership “depends upon the previous accomplish- 
ment of the candidate, the scholarly promise of his program of research, and the 
interest in his project of some member or members of the faculty of the Institute. 
Membership may be voted for one term or for a full academic year and may in 
certain cases be renewed for a term or a year.” The amount of each stipend varies. 
The Institute has no regular program of publication, but it does possess limited 
funds “to assist in the publication of a specially significant work done at the In- 
stitute.” 


Institute of International Education (1 East 67th Street, New York 21, New York) 
administers a number of awards granted by foreign governments, foreign univer- 
sities, private foundations, and educational organizations. These are primarily for 
graduate study in foreign institutions, not for post-doctoral research, but anyone 
interested in conducting historical research abroad should examine the conditions 
and terms of each award. These are set forth in the pamphlet Foreign Study 
Grants, issued annually and available upon request from the Institute. The ITE also 
publishes regularly a comprehensive Handbook on International Study, A Guide 
for Foreign Students on Study in the United States and for U.S. Students on 
Study Abroad. Although this is not intended “to provide information to 
individuals planning post-doctoral or advanced research projects . . . some ma- 
terial on these programs has been included where it seemed related to the basic 
content of the handbook.” The HE also receives applications for United States 
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government grants for graduate study abroad under the provisions of the Ful- 
bright and Smith-Mundt Acts. 


Michigan Historical Commission (Lewis Case Building, Lansing 13, Michigan) 
grants John M. Munson Fellowships to authors of “satisfactory manuscripts in 
broad fields in the history of education. . . . Manuscripts accepted by the Com- 
mission will be published as a book in a series of volumes to be published by the 
Michigan Historical Commission on the history of education in the state. Fellow- 
ship will be in lieu of royalty and the ownership of the manuscript will be in the 
Commission. To supplement the fellowship and to enable the fellow to complete 
a manuscript in a reasonable time, grants-in-aid, in variable amounts, will be given 
to help bear the expenses of research and writing.” 


National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. (261 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, New York) invites two or three “promising young men or women holding 
university positions as Research Associates for one year.” They work at the Bu- 
reau on “studies along the lines of their interest,” but their projects should “com- 
plement and be complemented by investigations already under way or recently 
completed at the Bureau.” Sometimes the project is “of a historical nature, but 
it is always a study in the field of economics.” Stipends for the Research Associates 
are designed “to match the individual's income, taking account of such extra 
costs as he may be put to by moving to New York for a year.” 


National Science Foundation (Washington 25, D. C.) now includes in its program 
of financial support “basic research in the history, philosophy, and sociology of 
science.” Postdoctoral Fellowships carry an annual stipend of $3,400; tenure varies 
between six months and two years, A Fellow may pursue his research “at any 
accredited non-profit institution of higher education in the United States, or any 
similar institution abroad approved by the National Science Foundation.” 

Senior Postdoctoral Fellowships are granted “to individuals planning addi- 
tional study and/or research with a view to (a) increasing their competence in 
their specialized fields of science or (b) broadening their experience in related 
fields of science. The primary purpose of these awards is to provide an opportunity 
for individuals several years past the doctoral degree to supplement their train- 
ing; the fellowships are therefore not thought of as designed to provide support 
for research projects as such.” Senior Postdoctoral Fellowships are available to 
United States citizens who have “demonstrated ability and special aptitude for 
advanced training and productive scholarship in the sciences” and convergent 
fields and who have held a doctoral degree for a minimum of five years or have 
had the equivalent in research experience and training. The annual stipend ranges 
between $4,000 and $10,000, the actual amount being individually determined and 
“based on the Fellow’s normal salary .. . and on other support expected during 
the tenure of his National Science Foundation fellowship.” 
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Newberry Library (Chicago 10, Illinois) has a “limited number of Staff Fellowships 
for mature scholars. Consult the Librarian.” 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (applications handled by Conference Board 
of Associated Research Councils, Committee on International Exchange of Per- 
sons, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C.) has established eight Re- 
search’ Fellowships “to encourage the study of historical, political, constitutional, 
legal, social, cultural, linguistic, economic and strategic problems that will reveal 
the common traditions, historical experience and give insight into the present needs 
and future development of the North Atlantic area considered as a Community.” 
The NATO Research Fellowships are intended for established scholars, nationals 
of a member state, who are selected on the basis of their research projects and 
their special knowledge and experience. The amount of each fellowship is “French 
frs. 150,000 per month (or the equivalent in the currency of any other member 
state). The duration of the grant may be from two to four months. Research must 
be undertaken in one or more member countries and, in general, preference will 
be given to those planning to work on the other side of the Atlantic. First class 
travel by air will be provided.” 


Rockefeller Foundation (49 West 49th Street, New York 20, New York) has “no 
precise categories for assistance for historical projects,” but the Foundation will 
“consider requests as they are received.” Its grants “run from substantial appro- 
priatiohs to universities for large scale projects down to more modest fellowship 
allocations to individuals. Each request is decided on its merits and if a grant is 
made each project is supported to the extent of its needs.” 


Lessing ]. Rosenwald Foundation (Packard Building, 12th Floor, Philadelphia 2, 
Pennsylvania) “has never had any set pattern for granting aid,” but individual 
requests for funds are discussed by all the trustees and each case is decided upon 
- its merits. The size and duration of grants vary widely. 


Eugene F. Saxton Memorial Trust (Harper € Bros., 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York, New York) offers fellowships “to creative writers who need financial as- 
sistance not otherwise available to complete work definitely projected. They are 
designed to encourage distinguished writing” in several fields, including history, 
as well as “outstanding jobs of reporting, needed popularizations of knowledge and 
original interpretations of cultural trends. ... Works of pedantic scholarship ... will 
not qualify.” The fellowships are generally granted for a one-year period; the 
amount of financial aid depends upon “the applicant's need, the merits of his project 
and the funds available, As a general rule, no award of more than $2,500 will be 
made to any applicant in any one year.” 


Leopold Schepp Foundation (551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York) has 
“no set program” but “is prepared to give fellowships . . . for research. Each ap- 
plication is considered on its own merits.” 
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Social Science Research Council (726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
offers Research Training Fellowships “to persons who have demonstrated excep- 
tional aptitude for research in social science and who wish to obtain more ad- 
vanced research training than that provided in the usual Ph.D. program.” In 
general, the age limit for these post-doctoral fellowships is thirty-five years. Their 
duration is normally one year, and “the basic stipend of $2,500 per year .. . may 
be increased to not more than $3,500 per year for post-doctoral fellows of some 
years’ standing. . . . Fellowship stipends may be supplemented by allowances for 
partial support of dependents and for travel or other expenses incidental to the 
training program.” 

Fellowships in Political Theory and Legal Philosophy are “designed to en- 
courage young scholars who are pursuing theoretical and philosophic studies to 
secure training through research or further study of legal and political thought and 
institutions.” They are available for Ph.D. candidates and to those who have ob- 
tained the degree or a degree in law within the last three years. The stipend and 
other terms of the fellowships are similar to the Research Training Fellowships. 

Faculty Research Fellowships “have a threefold purpose: to give recognition to 
young social scientists who early in their careers have demonstrated conspicuous 
research ability and promise; to provide opportunity for the greater realization of 
this promise; and to demonstrate the compatibility of good teaching and signifi- 
cant research activity in a variety of academic settings.” A Faculty Research Fel- 
lowship “normally provides somewhat more than one-half of a faculty member's 
support for a period of three years, during which he will devote his released time 
to independent research while continuing to teach either intermittently or on a 
reduced schedule during the same period.” These fellowships are open to regular 
faculty members of any accredited four-year college or university in the United 
States. In general, an upper age limit of thirty-five years at the time of appointment 
will be observed; candidates who have reached forty years of age are not eligible. 
“The specific conditions of each award will be arranged by negotiation with the 
fellow and his university or college.” 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (19, avenue 
Kléber, Paris XVI, France) publishes Study Abroad, International Handbook Fel- 
lowships, Scholarships, Educational Exchange, which lists over 50,000 fellowships, 
scholarships, travel grants, internship programs, and other subsidized opportuni- 
ties for study and research outside the United States. These awards, covering all 
fields of learning, are sponsored by the United Nations, by other international 
organizations, by governments, national institutions, and associations. Full details 
as to eligibility, field of study or research, duration, stipend, and place to apply 
are given for each award. Study Abroad is revised annually and is available in a 
paperbound edition through Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, New York. 
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United States Government, International Educational Exchange Program awards 
grants for graduate study, teaching, lecturing, advanced research, and specialized 
training and observation under authorization of the Fulbright Act and the Smith- 
Mundt Act, Three different agencies have been designated by the Department of 
State to handle the applications for these government awards: the Institute 
of International Education (1 East 67th Street, New York 21, New York) 
receives applications for graduate study; the United States Office of Education 
(Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C.) processes 
applications for teaching in elementary and secondary schools; and applications 
for university lecturing and advanced research are handled by the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils (Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C.). 

At the present time, about 500 awards are offered annually for university lec- 
turing and advanced research under the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts. Ap- 
proximately three fourths are for lecturing and one fourth are for advanced re- 
search, “In most of the countries of Western Europe, and in Australia and New 
Zealand, the responsibilities of the visiting lecturer are such that considerable time 
may be available for independent research. The scholar who wishes to conduct 
research but who has teaching experience which would qualify him for a specific 
lecturing assignment may find it advantageous to apply in the lecturing category 
or to indicate his willingness to serve in that capacity. In a number of the countries 
of the Near and Far East the visiting scholar may be expected to undertake a full 
teaching schedule but, in general, time is available for some research.” 

Applicants for visiting lectureships “are expected to have had at least one 
year of college or university teaching experience in the United States or abroad at 
a level equivalent to that for which application is made.” Ordinarily they may 
lecture in English, but “in Austria, France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, and in cer- 
tain Latin American countries lectures in English are usually acceptable only in 
the field of American language and literature.” Applicants for awards as research 
scholars “are expected to have a doctoral degree from a recognized institution of 
higher learning in the United States or abroad at the time of application, or recog- 
nized standing in their respective professions.” The research scholars should be 
proficient enough in the language of the host country to carry out their projects 
effectively. United States citizenship is a condition of eligibility. 

Awards under the Fulbright Act are determined by the cost of living in the 
participating countries and vary from country to country. In general, the awards 
for university lecturers and research scholars include: round-trip transportation 
for the grantee (not for members of his family), a maintenance allowance which 
may be adjusted to take into account the living expenses of up to four accompany- 
ing dependents, and an incidental allowance. Grants in both the lecturer and 
research scholar categories are divided into two groups, one for those who have 
been professionally established for several years and one for relatively young 
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scholars. The awards are ordinarily made to coincide with the full academic year 
of the host country. The minimum period for which research awards will be 
granted is six months; for lecturing awards, one semester or the full session of an 
established summer school, Awards are issued for one country only. A lecturing 
or research award, particularly for a European country, is rarely renewed for a 
second year, y 

Details of these awards are described in pamphlets available from the Confer- 
ence Board. 


United States Naval Academy (Annapolis, Maryland) maintains the James For- 
restal Fellowships in Naval History, open to candidates who have an interest in 
naval and military history and have demonstrated ability in research. “While fel- 
lows are expected to carry on their research chiefly at the Naval Academy, they 
are allowed appropriate freedom for travel in connection with their research 
projects. Fellows are provided office space and clerical assistance at the Naval 
Academy.” The appointments are for one year, but they can be renewed, Stipends 
are adjusted to the needs of the fellows and generally range between $3,000 and 
$6,000 per year. 


TI. GRANTS-IN-AID 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences (Permanent Science Fund Committee, 
77 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts) disperses the income 
from its Permanent Science Fund in the form of grants “to aid in the advancement 
of knowledge through support of research in any field of science whatsoever.” It 
should be noted that “history may be considered as among the sciences, The Com- 
mittee distinguishes between those activities of scholars which are primarily 
problems of communication (such as publication) and those which are problems 
of uncovering new knowledge, and favors the latter in interpreting the term ‘re- 
search.’” The average size of grants is about $1,000; normally grants-in-aid do 
not exceed $1,500. 


American Folklore Society, Inc. (c/o MacEdward Leach, Bennett Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania) offers a grant of $100 “for the 
collection of folksongs.” 


American Numismatic Society (Broadway between 155th and 156th Streets, New 
York 32, New York) offers ten grants-in-aid for summer study at its Seminar in 
Numismatics held at its museum. The study-grants carry a stipend of $500 and 
are open to “junior university or college instructors” with a doctorate degree. 


American Philosophical Association (c/o William H. Hay, Bascom Hall, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin) supports research in philosophy, “espe- 
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cially political and social philosophy,” through grants which cover two thirds of an 
individual's salary, provided that the institution employing him pays the other 
third. “None of these grants could be said to be for research in history beyond the 
history of philosophy.” 


American Philosophical Society (104 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsyl- 
vania) provides grants-in-aid “for research in all fields of scholarship, including 
expenses in connection with the collection of material for research.” 


Bollingen Foundation, Inc. (140 East 62nd Street, New York 21, New York) 
awards “a limited number of grants-in-aid to qualified scholars for research and 
writing” in several fields, including cultural history. The grants do not exceed $1,200 
and “are awarded for special purposes.” 


Folger Shakespeare Library (Washington 3, D. C.) “offers a limited number of 
grants-in-aid for historical research in the Tudor and Stuart periods. These grants 
usually amount to about $200 per month and rarely extend for more than six 
months. They are for the most part for post-doctoral candidates who have already 
demonstrated their capacity to do serious research, . . . Grants are for research 
to be conducted in the Folger Library and are not for research elsewhere.” 


Foundation for Economic Education, Inc. (Irvington-on-Hudson, New York) 
grants fellowships to college and university staff members “who are making a 
career in the academic field” and “who wish to devote six weeks to an on-the- 
spot study of a business firm.” The six-week period generally is arranged in July 
and August; transportation costs plus a stipend of $100 a week are paid to the 
fellow by the business firm. 


Fund for the Republic, Inc. (60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York) 
maintains a grant-in-aid program to assist research projects dealing primarily 
“with current problems in the area of civil liberties, ... The amounts vary con- 
siderably, depending on the time and research assistance required.” In general, 
the duration of these grants-in-aid is one year. 


John Randolph Haynes and Dora Haynes Foundation (916 Consolidated Building, 
607 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 14, California) supports a program of summer 
grants for instructors and assistant professors in seven southern California in- 
stitutions, “These awards are in the amount of $750 each, and are to be used to 
complete an almost completed manuscript embodying a significant piece of re- 
search.” Publication assistance is given for manuscripts prepared under a research 
grant from the Foundation. 


Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery (San Marino 9, California) awards 
grants-in-aid “to enable mature scholars to bring significant research to comple- 
tion, Therefore, grants are not usually given for initial or exploratory research, ... 
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Awards are normally made to scholars whose subjects require the use of the Li- 
brary’s resources. Scholars carrying on research in the general field of Anglo- 
American civilization will be given preference.” Amounts and duration of the 
grants-in-aid vary with each individual case. Unless other arrangements are made 
in advance, recipients of a “substantial Grant-in-Aid” will be expected to offer the 
Library the results of their studies for publication. 


New York State Historical Association (Cooperstown, New York) awards Dixon 
Ryan Fox Fellowship Grants “to encourage the publication of books of importance 
in the fields of social, political and military history and the folklore of New York 
State.” Each grant is “tailor-made” to meet the special needs of the author, but 
“no more than $1000 will be invested in any book and in each instance the grants 
are devised so as to create a revolving fund.” 


Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission (State Museum Building, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania) has no regular program of grants-in-aid, but “from 
time to time, it has aided individual scholars directly by the payment of traveling 
expenses, or indirectly by obtaining microfilms, photostats, and other materials 
for their research.” 


Robert Schalkenback Foundation (50 East 69th Street, New York 21, New York), 
organized for the specific purpose of promoting the principles of Henry George, 
has occasionally given grants-in-aid for research projects, though usually these 
are awarded to economists or economic historians. 


Leopold Schepp Foundation (551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York) awards 
grants-in-aid, but it has no set program and each application is considered on its 
merits. 


Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, Inc. (420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 6, 
Pennsylvania) gives grants-in-aid for research dealing “with American-German 
cultural relations in the broadest sense of the word.” The grants seldom exceed 
$1,000, and each application is considered on its merits. 


Social Science Research Council (726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
offers Grants-in-Aid of Research for the completion of small research projects 
that are already well under way. “Grants are available only to mature social 
scientists who are not candidates for academic degrees and whose capacity for 
effective research has been demonstrated by their publications.” In general, these 
grants-in-aid are designed “to defray direct costs of research, including wages of 
clerical or technical assistants, collection and analysis of data, and travel expenses. 
Maintenance for a period of not more than a few months may also be provided 
in a limited number of cases.” No grants under this program will exceed $2,500. 

The Council maintains a program of “Grants for Research on the History of 
American Military Policy and related technological, economic, or other factors 
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either here or abroad, for any period between 1750 and 1939 except the Civil War 
period.” These awards are made only to historians and other social scientists poses- 
sing the doctoral degree or its equivalent, and no definite policy has been set as to 
the duration, nature, or amount of financial aid. 

SSRC also awards Grants for Slavic and East European Studies. “Funds have 
been secured for grants for research, publication and conferences for scholars en- 
gaged in research in the social sciences or in the humanities relating to the U.S. 
S.R., the Baltic states, Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania, Bul- 
garia, Albania, and Yugoslavia.” The grants-in-aid under this program are offered 
on the same basis as the SSRC Grants-in-Aid of Research. Particular emphasis is 
placed on aid to scholars whose normal places of work are remote from the centers 
for study of these areas. 

The SSRC sponsors a three-year program of Grants for Research on State 
Politics. These grants are available “to individual scholars possessing the doctoral 
degree or its equivalent, for research on political processes in a state or states of 
the United States. Preference will be given to projects that give promise of findings 
comparable with those of similar studies which have been or may be made in other 
states” and to studies of the legislative process in several states. “The grants may 
provide for research expenses, for maintenance of research workers, or both. 
The maximum grant may be approximately equivalent to the recipient’s salary 
for an aggregate period of not more than twelve months, which may be either 
continuous or intermittent.” 


State Historical Society of Iowa (Iowa City, Iowa) occasionally awards “honor- 
ariums” to scholars working on a biography or historical study in which the So- 
ciety is particularly interested. 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin (816 State Street, Madison 6, Wisconsin), 
through its American History Research Center, annually makes a few grants for 
works in localized history anywhere in the nation. (Localized history means 
“state, local, or regional history treating significant local subjects which are re- 
levant to the main stream of American Cevelopment, avoiding mere antiquarian- 
ism and provincialism.”) Awards are made “to those projects giving promise of 
producing significant interpretive studies in localized history. The amounts vary 
in accordance with the needs of the applicant and in no case cover salary.” 


Il. AWARDS AND PRIZES 


Abingdon Press (150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York) offers an Abing- 
don Award at approximately two-year intervals to the author of a book-length 
manuscript which “will accomplish the greatest good for the Christian faith and 
Christian living among all people.” The contest is open “to manuscripts distin- 
guished by technical research and scholarly application” as well as to those “in- 
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tended for popular consumption.” Abingdon Press pays $7,500 to the winner of 
the Award; $5,000 of this amount constitutes an outright prize, the remaining 
$2,500 is an advance against royalties. 


Agricultural History Society (Room 3905, South Agriculture Building, U. S. 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Washington 25, D. C.) presents the Everett Eu- 
gene Edwards Awards each year to the authors of the two best articles published 
in Agricultural History, a magazine devoted “to the history of agriculture in all 
its phases.” Both awards are worth $50; one is offered for the best manuscript pre- 
sented by a graduate student, the other is for the best article submitted by a more 
advanced scholar. 


American Catholic Historical Association (The Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D. C.) established the John Gilmary Shea Prize “to stimulate and 
encourage historical writing by Catholics.” The $200 prize is awarded annually 
“for the published volume or completed manuscript which . . . has made the 
most original and distinguished contribution to knowledge.” Preference is given 
to those works which deal with the history of the Catholic Church, although out- 
standing works by Catholics in other fields of history also receive consideration. 


American Historical Association (400 A Street, S.E., Washington 3, D. C.) spon- 
sors the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize of $200, awarded in the even-numbered 
years for a monograph, in manuscript or in print, in the field of European history. 
The George Louis Beer Prize of about $200 is awarded annually for the best work, 
in print or manuscript, on European international history since 1895. 

The Albert J. Beveridge Award is given each year for the best complete origi- 
nal manuscript of 50,000 to 125,000 words on the history of the Western Hemi- 
sphere—American, Latin American, or Canadian history. The award carries 
a cash prize of $1,000 and publication in the Beveridge series. Manuscripts cited 
for honorable mention are usually given free publication in the same series. 

The John H. Dunning Prize of about $140 is awarded in even-numbered 
years for a monograph, in print or manuscript, on any subject relating to Ameri- 
can history. The Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize of $100 is awarded by the 
Taraknath Das Foundation at five-year periods for the best work in the field of 
British and British imperial and Commonwealth history written by an American 
citizen. The next award will be made in 1961. In 1957, the Association, through 
funds made available by the Cornell University Press, will award the Moses Coit 
Tyler Prize of $1,500 plus publication for the best manuscript submitted in the 
field of American intellectual history and biography. The Watumull Prize of $500 
is awarded biennially in even-numbered years for the best work on the history of 
India originally published in the United States, 


American Military Institute (1529 18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) offers 
biennially a $200 Moncado Prize for an original book-length manuscript in “any 
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field of United States military (including naval and air) history.” Manuscripts 
are judged on the basis of thoroughness of research and quality of presentation 
as well as originality of contribution. 


American Society of Church History (c/o Winthrop S. Hudson, 1100 South 
Goodman Street, Rochester 20, New York) awards biennially the Brewer Prize. 
of $1,000 for a “book-length manuscript in the field of church history, and if the 
competing essays are otherwise of equal quality, preference is given to those deal- 
ing with topics related to the history of Congregationalism.” 


Arkansas Historical Association (c/o Ted R. Worley, Old State House, Little 
Rock, Arkansas) annually offers the Stebbins Prize of $100 for the best article- 
length manuscript (usually not more than 7,500 words) in the field of Arkansas 
history. All interested in Arkansas history are eligible, and any subject pertaining 
to Arkansas history is acceptable. The winning entry as well as others with special 
merit are published in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly, 


Atlantic Monthly Press (8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts), in asso- 
ciation with Little, Brown and Company, conducts the biennial Atlantic Non-Fic- 
tion Contest. All nonfiction manuscripts between 70,000 and 150,000 words in 
length, written in English, “typed, unpublished and distinctive” are eligible—in- 
cluding “historical subjects . . . provided they are not of so specialized and techni- 
cal a nature as to be unsuitable for publication on the general trade list.” The 
$5,000 award is granted half as an outright prize and half as an advance against 
royalties. 


B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundations (165 West 46th Street, New York 36, New York) 
sponsor the Abram Leon Sacher Award of $1,000, granted biennially to the author 
of “a significant unpublished, creative work of Jewish content.” The winning 
manuscript is published as a Hillel Library Edition volume. 


Bross Foundation (Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois) awards every ten 
years the Bross Prize of approximately $7,500 for the purpose of encouraging re- 
search and writing “on the connection, relation, and mutual bearing on any prac- 
tical science, or the history of our race, or the facts in any department of knowl- 
edge, with and upon the Christian Religion.” The scope of the Bross Prize is so 
comprehensive “that any phase of science, of literature, of human history, or of 
modern life that may throw light upon the Christian Religion . .. would be a 
fitting theme for a book offered in the competition.” Next award ‘will be made in 
1960. 


Columbia University (New York 27, New York) awards annually two Bancroft 
Prizes of $2,000 each “to the authors of the best works in American history in 
its broadest sense, American diplomacy, or American international relations, .... 
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The word “American” is interpreted to include the history, diplomacy, or inter- 
national relations of all the Americas, North, Central, and South.” 

Two Loubat Prizes are awarded every five years “in recognition of the best 
works printed and published in the English language on the History, Geography, 
Archaeology, Ethnology, Philology, or Numismatics of North America.” First 
prize is $1,000; second prize, $500. 

The Pulitzer Prizes in Letters, awarded annually by the Trustees of Columbia 
University, include a $500 prize for “a distinguished book of the year upon the 
history of the United States” and a $500 prize for “a distinguished American 
biography or autobiography teaching patriotic and unselfish services to the people, 
illustrated by an eminent example.” 


Conference on Latin American History (c/o Charles C. Cumberland, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan) sponsors an annual award of $100, 
known as the James Alexander Robertson Memorial Award, for the best manu- 
script article submitted to the prize committee, The winning article is published 
in The Hispanic American Historical Review, 


East Tennessee Historical Society (Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville 2, Tennes- 
see) offers an annual award of $50 to the author of the best article published in 
the Society’s Publications. “Papers must relate to some phase of the history of 
Tennessee—social, economic, political, constitutional, legal, religious, military, or 
biographical.” 


Elsevier Press (402 Lovett Boulevard, Houston, Texas) grants annually the Elsevier 
Southwest Literary Award of $1,000 plus royalties for the best biography or his- 
tory submitted by an author who is a legal resident of Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, or Arizona. 


Friends of American Writers Federation (c/o Mrs. Harry Davidson, 730 Park 
Avenue, River Forest, Illinois) gives an annual Midwest Literary Prize of $1,000 
to an author who is a native or resident of the Middle West or an author who has 
published a book, fiction or nonfiction, with a Midwestern locale. 


Sidney Hillman Foundation (15 Union Square, New York 3, New York) presents 
annually a $500 Sidney Hillman Foundation Award for a “work of fiction or 
non-fiction dealing with race relations, civil liberties, trade union development, 
world understanding and related issues.” 


Houghton Mifflin Company (2 Park Street, Boston 7, Massachusetts) maintains 
the Houghton Mifin Literary Fellowship Awards for “projects in either fiction or 
nonfiction.” At least fifty pages of the actual project, with an informal description 
of its theme and intention, must be submitted. The awards are $2,400 each, one 
half of the total to be considered an advance against royalties. 
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Institute of Early American History and Culture (Box 1298, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia) gives an annual prize of $500 for the best nonfiction book published during 
the previous calendar year “in the field of early American history and culture up to 


1815.” 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. (501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York) sponsors 
the Charles Austin Beard Memorial Prize of $500 plus a contract for publication. 
In even-numbered years, the award is given for books in political science; in odd- 
numbered years, for books in American history. In both cases, the manuscripts 
should be intended for lay readers rather than specialists. Any United States citi- 
zen under forty years of age is eligible. 


Maryland Historical Society (201 West Monument Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland) 
sponsors the Sumner and Dudrea Parker Genealogical Awards. Three prizes, 
worth $25, $20, and $15 respectively, are awarded “for the best papers on the pedi- 
grees of Maryland families.” 


Minnesota Historical Society (St. Paul 1, Minnesota) offers annually a $50 prize, 


the Solon J. Buck Award, for the outstanding article published in Minnesota His- 
tory. 


Pacific Coast Branch, American Historical Association (c/o John A. Schutz, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Whittier College, Whittier, California) offers the Louis Knott 
Koontz Memorial Award of $100 annually for the most deserving contribution 
to the Pacific Historical Review. 

The Branch also awards $100 annually for the best volumes submitted in the 
fields of American, European, and Pacific history by young scholars (preferably 
under thirty-five years of age), who reside in the states, provinces, and territories 
from which the Branch draws its membership and who have not previously pub- 
lished a book-length study. Entries may be in manuscript or printed form but 
must be of book length and of recent completion or publication, preferably within 
a year of the date of submission. 


Philosophical Library (15 East 4oth Street, New York 16, New York) sponsors 
the Philosophical Library Contest for the best essay, ranging in length between 
75,000 and 150,000 words, on the philosophic and religious foundations of Ameri- 
canism. The winner of the contest receives $1,000 as an advance against royalties. 


Royal Historical Society (96 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, London S.W. 10, England) 
offers a triennial David Berry Prize for the best essay dealing with Scottish history 
within the reign of James I to James VI inclusive. Winner of the contest receives a 


Gold Medal and a Prize of £50. 
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Society of American Historians, Inc. (Princeton University Library, Princeton, 
New Jersey) has inaugurated the Francis Parkman Prize of $500 to be awarded 
annually “for a book in history or biography which has the highest literary distinc- 
tion for that year.” 


Southern Historical Association (c/o Bennett H. Wall, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky) offers in even-numbered years the Charles S. Sydnor Award 
of $500 “for the best book in the field of Southern History.” The Charles W. 
Ramsdell Award of $100 is given in the odd-numbered years to the author of the 
best article published in the Journal of Southern History during that two-year 
period. 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin (816 State Street, Madison 6, Wisconsin) 
offers each year the David Clark Everest Prize in Wisconsin Economic History. 
The award of $1,000 is made to the author of the best book-length manuscript 
contributing to the economic history of Wisconsin. 


State Literary and Historical Association of North Carolina (P. O. Box 1881, 
Raleigh, North Carolina) administers the Robert D. W. Connor Award spon- 
sored by the Historical Society of North Carolina, The $25 award is given to the 
author of the best article in The North Carolina Historical Review in the field of 
North Carolina history or biography. 


Tamiment Institute (7 East 15th Street, New York 3, New York) offers annually 
a $500 Tamiment Award for a “biography best exemplifying the invincibility of 
the free spirit and democracy.” 


United Daughters of the Confederacy (5530 Pershing Avenue, St. Louis 12, Mis- 
souri) awards triennially the Mrs. Simon Baruch University Award of $1,000 “for 
the best unpublished book or monograph of high merit in the field of Southern 
history in or near the period of the Confederacy or bearing upon the causes that 
led to secession and the War between the States. The life of any individual, or 
policy, or phase of life may be treated.” The contest is open to college or univer- 
sity graduates of not more than ten years standing. The recipient of the Baruch 
Award must agree to use the money “as a grant-in-aid of publication,” the full 
amount of the award to be paid only upon completion of publication arrangements. 


University of London, Institute of Historical Research (Senate House, London 
W.C.1, England) sponsors a biennial award of £50 known as the Julian Corbett 
Prize for Research in Modern Naval History. The award will be made to the 
author of a manuscript not to exceed 15,000 words not previously published. 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation (Woodrow Wilson House, 45 East 65th Street, 
New York 21, New York), in cooperation with the American Political Science 
Association, grants a Woodrow Wilson Award of $1,000 for “the best book of the 
year in the field of government and democracy.” 
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IV. ASSISTANCE IN PUBLICATION 


American Heritage Publishing Company, Inc. (551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
New York) publishes American Heritage, The Magazine of History and will pur- 
chase suitable articles which run between 3,500 and 4,000 words in length. “Fees 
range from $100 to $250 depending on contents and length.” 


American Historical Association (400 A Street, S.E., Washington 3, D. C.) has 
a Carnegie Revolving Fund to be used for the publication of a book-length manu- 
script in any field of history or historical biography. This fund is almost exhausted, 
however, and no award was made in 1956. The Littleton-Griswold Fund is used to 
publish volumes of legal documents selected by the committee in charge. 


Association of American University Presses (c/o Mary D. Alexander, University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois) publishes a Directory 
giving the addresses, names of officers, types of books published, and titles of 
journals printed by the member university presses and affiliated organizations. 
Almost all of these organizations underwrite, or subsidize, scholarly manuscripts.- 
The terms and conditions of each contract are different, however; one quotation 
from the correspondence will suffice: “Books are taken under varying terms: at 
one extreme are those we pay for în toto; at the other are those on which we ask 


for a subsidy equal to the printer’s bill.” Those interested in the university presses 
should correspond directly. 


Binfords & Mort, Publishers (Binfords & Mort Building, 124 N.W. oth Avenue, 
Portland 9, Oregon), through the aid of the Peter Binfords Foundation, is able “to 
assist in the publication of books of historical and scientific interest to the people 
of the Pacific Northwest, providing these books would not otherwise be published.” 


Bollingen Foundation, Inc. (140 East 62nd Street, New York 21, New York) 
sponsors a program of publication under the name of Bollingen Series. These books 
include “original contributions, translaticn of works heretofore unavailable in 
English, and new editions of classics. Among its fields of interest are comparative 
religion, symbolism, mythology, philosophy, psychology, social anthropology, ar- 
chaeology, cultural history, literary criticism, and aesthetics. In the selection of the 
volumes to be published in the Series, special consideration is given to scholarly 
works that would probably not be undertaken by other publishers,” Although the 
fields in which the Foundation awards fellowships and grants-in-aid are in general 
the same as those with which the Bollingen Series is concerned, “there is no direct 
connection between the two programs, and there is no commitment to publish 
the results of research done under these awards” (see page 574). 


Bookman Associates, Inc, (31 Union Square West, New York 3, New York) has 
a Scholarly Books Program in which volumes requiring a subsidy can defer a 
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portion of that subsidy out of sales. The amount varies with each book. The 
Bookman Monograph Series for Historical Studies is a recently inaugurated “pro- 
gram for the publication of scholarly and specialized studies in editions of 500 
copies. Contracts require a subsidy, earnings from sales being used to repay the 
author. This generally takes the form of 25% royalty . . . until the return of the 
author’s investment and for subsequent editions, Titles are kept in circulation 
for a minimum of three years after publication.” If sales exceed five hundred 
copies, Bookman Associates will keep the book in print without cost to the author. 


Connecticut Historical Society (1 Elizabeth Street, Hartford 5, Connecticut) is at 
present helping finance the publication of several volumes dealing with Connecti- 
cut history. The Society hopes to secure sufficient funds so that it can annually pub- 
lish a work on Connecticut. 


Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection (1703 32nd Street, Washing- 
ton 7, D. C.) will accept manuscripts on historical subjects in its special field of 
interest (late classical, early Christian, and Byzantine, plus western medieval and 
Near Eastern if they involve relationship with Byzantium). Such manuscripts will 
be considered “for possible publication by Dumbarton Oaks regardless of whether 
the work was done at Dumbarton Oaks or not.” 


Far Eastern Association, Inc. (P. O. Box 2067, Ann Arbor, Michigan) has a mono- 
graph fund to bear the cost of publishing worthwhile monographs in the Far 
Eastern field, Inquiries should be addressed to the monograph editor, E. A. Kracke, 
Jr., 5716 Harper Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Friends Historical Association (c/o Frederick B, Tolles, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania) has a small fund from which occasional grants are 
made “to assist in the publication of books on some phase of Quaker history.” 
Grants generally range between $100 and $200. 


Rutherford B. Hayes and Lucy Webb Hayes Foundation (Fremont, Ohio), for 
special projects in which it is particularly interested, “will give a royalty or award 
on publication of a book manuscript, and in some cases will assist with the costs 
of publication.” The amount involved may range from $1,000 to $5,000. The pri- 
mary field of interest of the Foundation and its Rutherford B. Hayes Library is 
“American history for the period 1865-1900.” 


Historical and Philosophical Soctety of Ohio (University of Cincinnati Library 
Building, Cincinnati 21, Ohio) occasionally underwrites the publication of books 
within its special field of interest. 


Institute of Early American History and Culture (Box 1298, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia) selects book manuscripts for publication and pays whatever subsidy is re- 
quired. “Each book is published under an individual contract. Most of these con- 
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tracts provide that after the Institute has recovered its subsidy through the sale of 
the book, whatever royalties accrue beyond that point are paid to the author.” 


Institute of Pacific Relations (1 East 54th Street, New York 22, New York) gives 
financial assistance “in arranging publication of research on Asian and Far East- 
ern affairs, mainly contemporary economic, political and social problems,” The 
amount of each grant “varies considerably and depends on how a particular study 
fits into the Institute's own research program.” 


Jewish Publication Society of America (222 North 15th Street, Philadelphia 2, 
Pennsylvania) “through the Jacob R. Schiff Fund is able to offer advanced royal- 
ties and full assistance in publication to any author submitting an acceptable out- 
line or completed manuscript on American Jewish History.” 


Mediaeval Academy of America (1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts) publishes “occasional books; in such cases, the Academy’s invest- 
ment is ordinarily limited to half the cost of publication.” 


Mennonite Historical Society (Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana) “has a fund re- 
served for use in subsidizing the publication of monographs relating to Anabaptist 
and Mennonite history. The subsidy is usually in the form of a loan, to be paid 
back to the Society when the sales of the book are sufficient to pay for the publi- 
cation costs... . The amount of the loan varies with individual cases.” 


New-York Historical Society (170 Central Park West, New York 24, New York) 
occasionally publishes at its own expense a manuscript in American history. 


Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission (State Museum Building, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania) has published manuscripts on Pennsylvania history, but 
each project “has been judged on its own individual merits, its interest to the 
members of the Commission, and its value in filling a gap in the literature of 
Pennsylvania history.” 


Public Affairs Press (2162 Florida Avenue, Washington 8, D. C.) publishes “au- 
thoritative works which promote in some degree the advancement of knowledge 
and better understanding of the complex world in which we live.” It invites rel- 
atively unknown scholars to submit their work and will from time to time make 
advances in connection with the preparation of manuscripts or arrange for special 
grants, 


Vermont Historical Society (Montpelier, Vermont) assists in the publication of 
special books, “such as histories of towns in Vermont and Vermont subjects.” 


University of Rochester 


= + . + Reviews of “Books = + + - 


General History 
HISTORY IN A CHANGING WORLD. By Geoffrey Barraclough. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 246. $4.00.) 


Because of its importance to all historians, this book deserves more space than 
is available for its review in the profession’s leading American journal. Since the 
author is English, Arnold Toynbee’s successor in the Stevenson Chair of Inter- 
national History in London, and a special student in the medieval field, it is 
doubtful that the book should have been sent to a reviewer whose major interest 
is American history. It is even more doubtful that I should have accepted the as- 
signment, because Professor Barraclough saw fit to deal at some length with my 
attempt in The Great Frontier to say “what it is all about,” to do, not perfectly 
he admits, the sort of thing he thinks ought to be done better and by more his- 
torians. 

The book is important to historians because Barraclough tells them what a 
predicament they are in and how blind they are to their unfortunate situation. When 
the professors returned from the Second World War, they not only found their 
civilization in ruins, but they found that the verities and the concepts on which 
they had based their teaching and writing had perished and could not even be 
used as low common denominators in solving the problems of history. One of the 
verities accepted by historians was the balance of power formula, with its center 
in Europe. But “in 1945, when the dust of battle began to clear,” there was no 
longer a balance of power. “Instead of a concert, there were two Great Powers, 
Russia and the United States, neither essentially European... .” What was the 
returned historian who had been so sure of his balance of power formula to do now 
that the platform which he thought so sturdy had fallen from under him? 

This one example illustrates what many suspect, and what the author be- 
lieves—that modern civilization has come to an ending and must perforce make 
a beginning. The historians have been caught in the crisis and are faced both with 
the task of explaining in terms that have not been discredited why it came 
about, to them so unexpectedly, and with the more difficult task of explaining 
the new age we are entering, which they did not foresee and do not yet under- 
stand, This crisis, which incidentally revealed the colossal failure of the historians, 
became apparent in 1945 and is followed by the author for the ensuing ten years. 

Barraclough makes it pretty clear that the historians had abdicated before the 
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calamity happened. They had fallen deep into the “poverty of historicism.” The 
author does not wrap this word historicism in a neat definition, but he develops a 
concept of it at some length. It results from the belief that history has continuity, 
that it evolves in an orderly manner, thus leaving out of account the fortuitous and 
catastrophic, It has some of Leopold von Ranke and much of Darwin in it. It ex- 
plains best those periods in which little is happening. It leads directly to relativ- 
ism, to the idea that everything is of equal importance and that nothing has much 
importance. It relieves the historian of taking a chance; it enables him to be ob- 
jective because he would not be caught with an original idea or a suggestive hypo- 
thesis if he had one that would illuminate the dark wood wherein he is lost. Into 
the breach left by the historians afflicited with historicism have come such men as 
H. G. Wells, Spengler, and Toynbee, the last two trying to say what it all means. 
Barraclough does not accept them whole, or anyone else for that matter, but he 
does give them credit for trying, and he apparently believes that others should also 
try, in order to restore history’s relation to reality and its usefulness to mankind. 
The book will hearten those who have not succumbed to historicism; it may cure 
some who have not progressed too far; and it will be of interest to all who are not 
in the last stages. 


University of Texas Wa ter Prescorr Wes 


TOYNBEE AND HISTORY: CRITICAL ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. Edited 
by M. F. Ashley Montagu. (Boston: Porter Sargent, Extending Horizons 
Books. 1956. Pp. xvi, 385. $5.00.) 


One of the most interesting things about Toynbeean criticism is the dichotomy 
that has developed between the amateurs and the professionals, On the one hand, 
A Study of History has achieved a great popular success, especially in the United 
States, and has received a great many favorable and even ecstatic notices in the 
newspapers and popular journals. On the other hand, it has been subjected to 
severe criticism by the experts, especially the historians. Toynbee and History, 
which consists of some thirty essays and reviews of Toynbee’s magnum opus writ- 
ten during the last ten years, is devoted mainly to this second type of criticism. 
Not all of these pieces are unfavorable to Toynbee, and scarcely one of them fails 
to pay tribute to his vast erudition, insights, and architectonic genius. But taken 
all together, they add up to a truly formidable indictment of the book which the 
editor rightly describes as “the most widely known work of contemporary histori- 
cal scholarship.” 

The central count of the indictment concerns Toynbee’s methodology. Re- 
views by Pieter Geyl, A. J. Taylor, Geoffrey Barraclough, and other historians 
charge him with system-building in the manner of St. Augustine, Herder, and 
Hegel. They repudiate his claim to be an empirical historian. On the contrary, 
they say, he imposes patterns on history, patterns which he had in his head from 
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the beginning; he bends the facts to fit his patterns, he oversimplifies, he does not 
weigh the evidence as an objective historian should, Toynbee’s castigation of the 
“Modern Historians” as “antinomians” in his ninth volume has invited further 
criticism of his “schematism,” his failure to appreciate the real complexity of 
historical data. Thus, 4 Study of History is a metaphysic perhaps, a theodicy, a 
prophecy—anything but history. 

Other essays, notably the group dealing with Toynbee’s treatment of geography 
and classical, Chinese, and Islamic history, question his facts in special areas and 
his use of Greco-Roman civilization as a pattern for all the others. Three concern 
themselves particularly with his representation of modern Judaism as a “fossil.” 
Still others object to his antinationalistic bias and his “over-critical attitude to 
modern Western civilization.” Geyl, for example, believes that Toynbee has been 
so carried away by his worship of “the idol Unity” that he has seriously underesti- 
mated nationalism as a factor in cultural construction. Both Geyl and Hans Kohn 
rise to the defense of Western civilization which Toynbee, following a modern 
fashion, so much laments. “Mr, Toynbee,” says Kohn, “underrates the newness 
and greatness of Western civilization” (p. 357). Underlying many of these criti- 
cisms is a fundamental disagreement with Toynbee’s recently developed thesis 
that civilizations exist not as ends in themselves, but as preludes to the birthing 
of “higher: religions.” 

I am reminded at this point of what Geoffrey Barraclough says about Toyn- 
bee in another place. “However severely we may judge the particular reconstruc- 
tions of a Spengler or a Toynbee,” he observes in History in a Changing World, 
“they remain significant as the first positive reaction in the writing of history 
against the excesses of historicism. . . . Hence I find it hard to participate in the 
attitude of deprecation with which historians have greeted such work.” Very 
few of his critics, Barraclough included, suggest that Toynbee is not worth reading. 
At the very least he can be read, as O, H. K. Spate suggests, as “an irritant stimu- 
lus to rethinking [our] own postulates” (p. 304). An intellectual historian might 
add that he can also be studied profitably as a symptom of new mental attitudes 
in a “changing world”: the attempt to see the world as a whole and not in part, 
the disenchantment with modern Western man, and the new religiosity. The 
danger is, of course, that A Study of History will be read too literally, and not as 
philosophy of history, which it primarily is, or as a tract for the times. 


Yale University Frankuin L, Baumer 


BUCHERKUNDE ZUR WELTGESCHICHTE VOM UNTERGANG DES 
ROMISCHEN WELTREICHES BIS ZUR GEGENWART. Edited by 
Gúnther Franz. (Munich: R. Oldenbourg. 1956. Pp. xxiv, 544. DM 64.) 


ProrEssor Franz and twenty-two collaborators, each a specialist in the field of 
history he treats, provide in this volume a valuable supplement to the comparable 
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Herre-Hofmeister-Stiibe bibliography of 1gro and the American Guide to Histori- 
cal Literature of 1931. By editorial decisions, certain limits were placed at the out- 
set upon the attempt to catalogue the literature of world history. The most basic of 
these decisions was to omit treatment of ancient history; a second, to include titles 
in all European languages—a bold and wise forward step—but to emphasize 
German-language titles and to omit titles in Asiatic languages; a third, the wisdom 
of which may be questioned, to give relatively little space to the historical literature 
of those countries, including Germany, for which well-known national bibliogra- 
phies exist; a fourth, to regard the year 1952 as a terminal date in compiling the 
volume (this limit has occasionally been transcended); and a fifth decision was to 
include fewer and briefer evaluative annotations than those of the Guide to Histori- 
cal Literature. Within these limits, the compilers have produced a highly valuable 
guide. A copy of it should be on the shelf of every serious reference library; in 
many colleges and universities it may profitably be used as a check list in evaluating 
library holdings in history and planning their expansion; academic historians, 
even specialists in United States and Latin American history, will find it a useful 
piece of office equipment; and graduate students who are just beginning research 
projects might well be sent first to this bibliography. But they should also be urged 
to look beyond it, for in spite of comprehensive and careful effort it is not com- 
plete, even within its announced limits. It may be indicative of the limitations of 
the volume to note that some or all of the works of the following authors are not 
included: R. A. Billington, Herbert Bolton, and Stow Persons in United States 
history; Alejandro Marure, Lorenzo Montúfar, and Bernard Moses in Latin - 
American history; and, in various periods and areas of European history, Waldo 
Chamberlin, E. Garin, Louis Gottschalk, Philip Grierson, F. W. Maitland, Sir 
John Maynard, Charles Morley, Giulio Santangelo, and A. J. P. Taylor. These and 
some other omissions appear to have resulted from oversight rather than from a 
consistent policy of selection. But the over-all quality of this volume makes it 
certain that the scholars who produced it will receive the most lasting form of 
praise, widespread use of their work by fellow historians. Students should be 
encouraged to think of “Franz and others” along with the Guide to Historical 
Literature as part of their bibliographical baggage. 


Tulane University Jonn L. SNELL 


MODERN SCIENCE AND HUMAN VALUES: A STUDY IN THE HIS- 
TORY OF IDEAS. By Everett W. Hall. (Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand 
Company. 1956. Pp. x, 483. $8.00; text edition available.) 


One of the very legitimate concerns of many intellectuals is that science in its 
modern phase is not concerned with values. Professor Hall raises the question: 
“Hasn’t physical science advanced too far, not in itself, but in its relation to our 
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knowledge of values?” A question such as this is well worth the asking, but the 
answers set forth in Hall’s book will be of little value to the audience the author is 
attempting to reach. 

A book must always be considered in relation to the author’s aims, This book 
was not written for historians or scientists but for “inquisitive laymen in these 
fields, who, bewildered by the crosscurrents of contemporary thought, wish to get 
some perspective by means of an historical approach.” The author also has in 
mind medical and engineering students and students in the humanities “who 
wanted an outlook on modern scientific method and its relations to human 
values other than that offered from the stony and narrow path of some actual 
scientific pursuit.” The task is a difficult one, and this reviewer feels that the 
audience described above will not benefit too much from the reading of this work. 
Why? The author attempts to do too much at one time. 

He proposes the thesis that there is a basic distinction between physical science 
and the study of values. Medieval man, he states rightly, studied physics as 
basically a study of values, “of goal behavior on nature’s part.” Medieval science 
and ethics were shattered by the scientific revolution, and Hall thinks that the 
study of values has been misunderstood by the logical positivists. Although he con- 
cedes that values cannot be investigated by the method of modern science, he does 
believe that “there are values and that, by a different method, they can be known.” 
Such study is organized on the basis of examining the achievement of modern 
scientific method with material “drawn largely from the histories of dynamics 
and economics.” The author hopes that his work will have the same place in the 
study of the “distinction of fact and value and its replacement of the amalgam of 
the two in men’s thinking” that J. B. Bury’s The Idea of Progress had in the study 
of the idea of progress, This admirable aim has been missed. 

A basic problem is that the reader, who is not expected to have any specific 
knowledge of the subject, albeit he is intelligent, first has to embrace the author’s 
own ideas on value theory. After absorbing this, the reader not only has to learn 
the new descriptive materials put forth by the author but also has to apply the 
analysis of fact and value constantly to the material. There might be no argument 
if the author cooperated with the reader, for such rigorous reading can be a delight. 
But just the opposite is true; the author is constantly in the reader’s way, looking 
over his shoulder, so to speak. “If I may presume that the reader is not too weary 
of hearing what the Copernican revolution did not consist in...” and “I hope 
that I have made my point sufficiently clear . . .” are two samples. These inter- 
ruptions are exasperating in and of themselves; but at the same time, the author, 
even though well aware of the many pitfalls of the study of the history of science, 
makes so many tentative statements that the reader becomes confused. The various 
phases of intellectual history are discussed; occasionally it becomes obvious that the 
author is attempting to illustrate his thesis, but again the reader becomes bogged 
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down in superfluous material. Some of the historical interpretation is open to 
question, and it is interesting to learn that “the seven liberal arts were all literary” 
(p. 18). 

The author’s contention becomes clear in the following statement: “We have 
not had to wait for ‘the revolution of centuries’ to find the optimism of ‘unending 
progress’ become old-fashioned if not completely obsolete. Whether the idea of 
value-free scientific knowledge has or will climb as high in the intellectual heavens 
may be doubted, but however high it climbs, it will, we may rest assured, sink 
again to be surmounted by some other star. What will that star be?—that there 
are values and that there is a way of finding them out?” 

If the author is attempting to guide the general reader in the study of the 
development of science, it would have been of great help to supply a list of perti- 
nent books to aid the reader in further investigation. Such a list is not to be found. 
This reviewer thinks that the works of Randall, Whitehead, and Butterfield are 
still the best material for the intelligent laymen. From these works, and many 
others as well, the reader will find a much more lucid account of the development 
of science. 


Goucher College GrorcE A. FooTE 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF MEDICINE. By Ozto L. Bettmann. With a Fore- 
word by Philip S. Hench. (Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas Publisher. 
1956. Pp. xiii, 318. $9.50.) 


Time was when it was taken for granted that a picture book was for children 
who could not read. Fortunately, we now recognize the value of adult visual edu- 
cation. In Bettmann’s Pictorial History, the pictures themselves present the evolu- 
tion of medicine, even without reference to the brief textual accounts on each page; 
but the book is no child’s play. 

Text and pictures (over nine hundred) occupy approximately equal portions 
of the 318 pages, which are divided into eleven chapters, starting with Egypt and the 
ancient East and ending with the nineteenth century. Each chapter consists of 
several topical sections, e.g., “Moses: Public Health Leader,” “The Black Death,” 
“Colonial America: Priest-Physicians Pray and Cure,” “Osler: Giant of the Wards.” 
Many of the pictures are from originals: ancient bas reliefs, medieval manuscript 
miniatures, renaissance paintings, museum relics, and ads or cartoons from modern 
journals, All reproductions are in black and white, dnd in some cases they are 
regrettably small or indistinct. This reader could have been spared the portraits of 
doctors (except for modern photographs, portraits are inaccurate indications of a 
man’s actual appearance), to give space for more activity pictures. The captions 
are excellent, and I would have preferred more of them and longer ones, even to 
the exclusion of the descriptive sections. To be sure, the text, couched in readable, 
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popular language, is sprightly and interesting, but is so condensed as to preseñt a 
journalistic type of history that fails to do justice to Dr. (Ph.D.) Bettmann’s 
scholarship. Outstanding men often appear as supermen, reminiscent of the now 
outdated “great man” historiography. For example: “Paré salvaged his chosen 
profession from quacks on the one hand, and academicians on the other” (p. 124). 
Paracelsus is praised for having supplanted the “complicated herbal remedies” 
(which were relatively harmless) with “simple (metallic) substances” (which were 
sometimes dangerous). 

Bettmann, the Ph.D., disapproves throughout of the booklearning and theoriz- 
ing of academicians, whether they were medieval scholastics or modern scholars. 
To him, Albertus Magnus’ ideas on sex are a “plethora of nonsense” (p. 83) and 
“how many angels could sit on the point of a pin” (p. 76) is typical of scholasti- 
cism, “Arabic-Aristotelian influence on medicine” made Salerno’s progressively- 
practical healing art into “a bookish science. And of course that is no science at 
all” (p. 76). Such dicta have been relegated to the realm of modern historical legend 
by recent “bookish scientists” such as Lynn Thorndike and George Corner (M.D.). 
We could wish that M.D.’s might be weaned from historical legends more com- 
pletely than is done in Bettmann’s textual descriptions. 

But the book deserves more than carping criticism. It is a popular book, inten- 
tionally so, as Bettmann once wrote me; and it is a useful and attractive one which 
will be widely read and will lead medical historians to avail themselves of the much 
greater pictorial resources of the Bettmann Archive. 


University of North Carolina Loren C. MacKINNEY 


MEN IN ARMS: A HISTORY OF WARFARE AND ITS INTERRELATION- 
SHIPS WITH WESTERN SOCIETY. By Richard A. Preston, Sydney F. 
Wise, and Herman O. Werner. (New York: Frederick A, Praeger. 1956. Pp. 
viii, 376. $6.50.) 

Tue subtitle of this excellent work states accurately and succinctly the ambi- 
tious goal set for themselves by the authors. It must be said that they have suc- 
ceeded admirably in their task—and in less than four hundred readable and 
informative pages. What distinguishes this work from its numerous predecessors 
and enhances its value is the emphasis placed on war as a social institution, as an 
expression of the political, social, and economic organization of society in each 
age. Thus, the Greek phalanx—a solid rectangle of infantrymen eight deep and 
armed with long spears—is shown to be a natural outgrowth of the institutions 
developed by the Greek city-states and the topography of the Greek peninsula. 
Similarly, the Roman legionary, the feudal knight on horseback, the condottiere, 
the sea dog of Elizabethan England, the redcoat of Cromwell’s model army, the 
militiaman of colonial America, and the G.I. of World War I!—each in his own 
way was an embodiment of the society in which he lived. The military organization 
to which he belonged, the way he was clothed, fed, armed, and transported to battle, 
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the formations he adopted, the way he fought, and even his morale, reflected the 
political beliefs, social structure, economic resources, and industrial development 
of his day and age. 

As war has been shaped by society, so it in turn has shaped the political and 
social structure in every period. It was the military success of Athens that was 
responsible in large degree for the Golden Age of Pericles, the Roman Legion that 
laid the basis for the Pax Romana, and sea power that spread the civilization of 
Western Europe to all parts of the world and made possible the conquest of 
America and Africa. 

From earliest times, the demands of war have had a direct effect on economy 
and technology; in more recent times, the industrial and scientific resources of 
nations have been so closely harnessed to warfare as to constitute the basis of 
military power. Political and social organization, too, has been profoundly 
influenced by war, and few will deny the role of gunpowder and professional 
armies in the decline of feudalism and the rise of the national state. 

Viewed thus as a social institution shaped by and shaping the civilization that 
gave it birth, warfare takes its rightful place as one of the great forces in the his- 
tory of mankind. It is to the credit of the authors that they have taken this broad 
view of their subject, thereby reminding us of the validity and importance of the 
study of military history. This is a book that both the professional military man 
and the interested citizen will read with pleasure and profit. 


Arlington, Virginia Louis Morron 


DEFENSE AND DIPLOMACY: THE SOLDIER AND THE CONDUCT OF 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. By Alfred Vagts. (New York: King’s Crown Press. 
1956, Pp. xv, 547. $8.75.) 

Tuere has long been an imbalance in the historiography of international rela- 
tions in favor of the diplomat and in neglect of the soldier, Dr. Vagts’s task has 
been to take a first step toward redressing the balance, and there is no question 
that he has done so. Since he has not intended to write a definitive account of the 
diplomatic-military relationship but only a counterweight to the past, there can 
be no justified criticism if he has swung too far in the opposite direction by 
emphasizing the military factors. In this series of historical essays, he has under- 
taken to describe the role of the military expert in the exceedingly complex busi- 
ness of framing and conducting foreign relations. Nineteenth-century Europe 
receives major attention, but the general formula for each chapter is to deal with 
Western civilization from the Age of Absolutism to the present with occasional 
reference to other areas and earlier times. Continental Europe prior to the First 
World War provides rich documentation for Vagts, and he has made good use of 
it. The modern period, however, contains valuable materials which were not 
tapped. As a result, there is serious doubt that the soldier’s role in the last twenty- 
five years has been accurately portrayed. 
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The various parts that military experts have played in international affairs are 
treated topically. Soldiers as diplomats, as advisers for and against war, and as 
peacemakers are given separate chapters. Military intelligence, military missions, 
and military staff conversations all receive separate historical treatment. The place 
of mobilization and the value of military demonstrations in diplomacy are similarly 

- covered. The topical approach naturally leads to a certain qualitative and quantita- 
tive unevenness arising out of the nature of the subject matter and the source 
material, Each reader will make his own assessment, but this reviewer found most 
informative the discussions of military conventions, preventive war, and mobiliza- 
tion, particularly as they apply to the present. On the other hand, the most 
provocative chapter is that dealing with strategy and diplomacy. 

In discussing the sensitive relationship between the soldier and the diplomat, 
objectivity is essential. Despite an occasional unsupported statement attributing 
individual sins to the military as a whole, there is little of civil or of military bias 
in this book. It is only in dealing with Franklin D. Roosevelt as a “war-dictator” 
and in employing a Beardian concept of America’s entry into World War II that 
the author lapses from a high standard of objectiveness, 

In view of the variety of ways in which democratic and authoritarian nations 
have met the problems and rivalries of diplomats and soldiers, the author has 
correctly avoided sweeping generalizations, and for the most part he has refrained 
from drawing conclusions of his own. His facts, however, and there are an 
astonishing number of them, will make it possible for the careful student to cull 
valuable historical judgments from this work. 

This reviewer has reached the conclusion that the author sees only one way to 
attain proper coordination between strategy and policy. There must be, even in a 
parliamentary system of government, a strong executive, with comprehensive 
views, who knows how to make full use of his civilian ministers and military 
advisers. In no other way can specialization and compartmentalization be over- 
come. Although soldiers and diplomats have not been free of error in the past, both 
have frequently had sound advice to offer, and both must be heard. There is no 
question that policy makers and strategists who are struggling to understand the 
nature of the cold war, and to meet the problems which it raises, would: profit 
from the clear look at the historical perspectives which Defense and Diplomacy 
reveals. 


Princeton University Gorpon B, Turner 


LA DISPUTA DEL NUOVO MONDO: STORIA DI UNA POLEMICA, 1750- 
1900. By Antonello Gerbi. (Milan: Riccardo Ricciardi Editore. 1955. Pp. x, 


783. L. 4,500.) 
For obvious reasons, the historians of our generation have turned to the rela- 
tions between Europe and America as a historical problem of the first rank, It is a 
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problem which is forbiddingly complicated by its magnitude—since it extends into 
the fields of geology, biology, and anthropology as well as into the more familiar 
spheres of economic, social, and cultural connections. It is further obfuscated by 
the familiar gulf between the facts and what men thought were the facts, for the 
views which Europeans and Americans have held on the relationship between 
their continents have been both all-encompassing and—as the personal experience 
of travelers can still attest—incompatible. The historian, then, is confronted with 
the enormous task of establishing the relationships while treating much of the 
overt testimony not as direct evidence but as an additional historical problem. It is 
this problem which is the subject of Gerbi’s book. His stimulus has been precisely 
“the hyperbolies and the calumnies” which have bulked so large in the compari- 
sons of the New World with the Old, and his objective has been to clear this 
ground by a historical analysis of the genesis and development of such ideas. He 
has succeeded admirably, and in so doing he has created a model for the writing 
of intellectual history. 

The central theme—which doubles as Gerbi’s canon of selection from the 
voluminous material—is the complex of ideas first propounded in the middle of 
the eighteenth century by Buffon about America’s natural environment and its 
fauna and extended by De Pauw shortly thereafter to American men and societies. 
This Buffon-De Pauw thesis, which was built around the notions of the physical 
“immaturity” of the New World and the “weakness” and “decadence” of its 
denizens, gave a system and an identifiable form to the antipathetic attitudes 
toward the Americas. It provided, thereby, a focus which crystallized sympathetic 
and hostile views alike into a running debate. Using this thesis as his organizing 
principle, Gerbi follows the “polemic” through the whole galaxy of writers— 
familiar and unfamiliar, American and European, Anglo-Saxon and Latin—who 
participated on either side of it. The argument developed until it reached its 
apogee in Hegel, and, appropriately, Gerbi concentrates on the period between 
1750 and 1830. After Hegel, the issues unraveled into discrete prejudices and the 
debate lost its coherence. For Gerbi’s purposes, consequently, the bulk of the nine- 
teenth century is simply an epilogue. 

The strength of the work, however, lies not in the specific story of the polemic 
but in the skillful weaving of the general movement of ideas around it. The 
hermeneutical advantage of the debate on the Buffon-De Pauw theme is that it 
involved views on nature, history, and culture; and Gerbi makes full use of this 
many-sided issue to follow its roots into the philosophy, the science, the politics, 
and the personalia of its antagonists. So full, indeed, is Gerbi’s intellectual analysis 
that it frequently seems to transcend his avowed purpose of explaining the ideas on 
America by their context; the ideas on America seem at times to provide merely 
the thread of continuity for a general intellectual history. 

The book is organized around individual writers, a method which has the 
defects of its virtues, It affords large scope for Gerbi’s masterful, intensive analysis 
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of ideas, his feeling for the humanity in history, and his graceful, urbane style; at 
the same time, however, it leads to repetition and looseness of organization which 
contribute to the inconvenient bulk of the book. But these are only minor weak- 
nesses in an altogether admirable study. The net result is a work that is part mono- 
graph, part synthesis, and partly a series of vignettes. Common to all these parts 
is a notable achievement. The subjective side of European-American relations 
now has the pilot study which integrates it into the unified framework of an 
Atlantic civilization. This is a giant stride in the direction that historiography 
must take, 


Yale University LEONARD KRIEGER 


CHINA AND SOVIET RUSSIA. By Heary Wei. With an Introduction by 
Quincy Wright. (Princeton, N. J.: D. Van Nostrand Company. 1956. Pp. xvi, | 
379- $7.75-) 

Dr. Wei examines the “long course of Sino-Soviet relations” with a view to 
finding an answer to such questions as: “How did Soviet Russia transform weak- 
ness into strength and rise from an impotent to a dominan position in China? 
What were the policies and tactics of Soviet diplomacy? How did China react 
to these policies and tactics? What initiatives did China take in dealing with 
Russia? How did the attitudes and policies of third powers affect Sino-Soviet 
relations? How did Sino-Soviet relations affect, and how were they affected by, 
the internal developments of the two countries? What is the nature and scope of 
the cooperation between Communist China and Soviet Russia? Is there any sign 
that the cooperation may not last?” (pp. ix-x). The data on which the author's 
conclusions are based are presented, as he says, in a “clear and orderly account 
of the significant diplomatic motives, tactics, setbacks, and successes” of the past 
thirty-five years of relationship. This account is preceded by a brief description of 
the 1911 Chinese revolution and the Russian revolution of 1917 and a short treat- 
ment of the attempts made by the Soviet Union to enter into diplomatic relations 
with the northern military regimes in control at Peking in the 1920's. Chapters 
iii and iv (“The Rise of Soviet Influence in China” and “The Eclipse of Soviet 
Influence in China”) cover the first phase of Kuomintang-Communist relations, 
Here, as also in the introductory chapters, the treatment would have been 
strengthened if the author had. dealt more extensively with internal developments 
in China from the point of view of interparty relations and had examined in more 
detail the structure of international Communism and the position of the national 
Communist party in that structure. 

Chapters v-xi follow relationships through the Manchurian and North 
China crises of the 1930’s and the war period to the victory of the Communist party 
on the mainland. The chief emphasis is on Russian policy toward Manchuria, Outer 
Mongolia, and Sinkiang province, as that policy affected Sino-Soviet relations, and 
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on Japanese and American policy as it affected those relations and was affected by 
them. In chapter xii (“China's Accusation of the USSR in the United Nations”), 
Wei brings into the open and examines acutely the problem facing the Nationalist 
government in securing an international examination of its case against the 
USSR. He analyzes the 1950 treaty and agreements concluded between the 
Chinese Communists and the Soviet Union and appraises the results of Sino- 
Soviet cooperation during the past five years. In the concluding chapter (“Sum- 
mation and Interpretation”), the author gives an admirable summary of the 
record presented and draws his own conclusions. Ten appendixes, a detailed bibli- 
ography, and an index add to the value of the volume. 

This is a book which, as Professor Quincy Wright states in his introduction, 
“all who have views on Far Eastern policy” should read. It also has importance 
for the student and statesman who are “interested in the world problems center- 
ing in the Far East.” 


University of Cincinnati HaroLo M. VINACKE 


Medieval History 


MUHAMMAD AT MEDINA. By W. Montgomery Watt. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 418. $6.75.) 


Tus is a fresh, careful—perhaps too careful in parts—study of the Medinese 
period (a.p. 622-632) in the life of Muhammad. It is issued as a sequel to 
Muhammad at Mecca (Oxford, 1953) by the same author, professor of Arabic at 
Edinburgh. Based on original sources, such as ibn-Hisham, ibn-Sa‘d, al-Waqidi, 
al-Baladhuri, al-Tabari, the work takes due consideration of the researches of 
modern critical scholars including Caetani, Lammens, Wellhausen, and Wiisten- 
feld; but Caussin de Perceval (Paris, 1847), repeatedly cited (pp. 85, 92, 110, 133, 
138), is out of place in this company. A seemingly disproportionate part of the 
volume is devoted to the battles and expeditions of the Prophet, the internal 
polices of Medina, and the unifying of the Arabian tribes, but the justification is 
obvious. The new religion established by Muhammad at Medina has been the sub- 
ject of much more intensive research than the politico-military community estab- 
lished conjointly. Even in connection with the much studied koranic legislation 
of Muhammad, Watt makes a contribution by throwing fresh light on somewhat 
obscure points or illuminating entirely dark ones. The legislation against usury 
was not due to the wrong attitude toward wealth exhibited by the rich merchants 
of Mecca; it was directed primarily against the Jews of Medina (p. 296). Gam- 
bling was prohibited not so much for its economic evils as for its association with 
the pagan religion; the same may have been true of the prohibition of wine 
(p. 299). That curious passage in the Koran (4:6) which is usually taken to 
mean “You shall not marry more than four” may be construed as encouragement 
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for men who had only one wife to marry as many as four and to establish multiple 
virilocal families. Muhammad’s own marriages were virilocal, though each of his 
wives had her own apartment (pp. 274-75). Watt finds no solid ground for think- 
ing that Muhammad’s character declined after the Hegira. 

On the whole, the image of the Prophet that emerges from this new study 
does not vary radically from the one hitherto held by critical scholars. 


The more one reflects on the history of Muhammad and of early Islam, the more one 
is amazed at the vastness of his achievement. Circumstances presented him with an 
opportunity such as few man have had, but the man was fully matched with the hour. 
Had it not been for his gifts as seer, statesman, and administrator and, behind these, 
his trust in God and firm belief that God had sent him, a notable chapter in the history 
of mankind would have remained unwritten (p. 335). 


Princeton University Parir K. Hirr 


THE LATIN CHARTERS OF THE ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. By F. M. 
Stenton. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. viii, 103. $1.70.) 


Sır Frank M. Stenton's latest book, composed of three lectures delivered at 
Kings College of the University of London in 1954, is a plea both for a modern 
edition of all extant Latin charters of Anglo-Saxon England and for a new ap- 
preciation of what these records tell about Old English society. In three chapters, 
this eminent historian has distilled a number of pithy reflections on those solemn 
documents that recorded royal grants of land and privileges. The first chapter, 
dealing with charters and their criticism, is a fine résumé of the scholarly editorial 
work thus far accomplished, from Kemble on through Harmer, Whitelock, and 
Robertson, Special tribute is rendered to W, H. Stevenson, who is credited with 
initiating the modern study of Anglo-Saxon diplomatics. This leads to a learned 
discussion of the methods by which the authenticity of a charter is established. 
Thrown in here is the warning, excellently documented, that inflexible scientific 
standards of diplomatics often result in labeling authentic charters as spurious. It 
is, for example, unwise to find a charter false merely because it contains formulas 
not found in “authentic instruments of its reputed date.” 

The second chapter traces the development of the charter in form and in sub- 
stance. Stenton shows that the Anglo-Saxon diploma was introduced into England 
during the age of Theodore of Tarsus and Wilfrid and that by the ninth century 
its customary form was established. For the student of administrative institutions, 
it should be noted that Offa, king of Mercia, seems to have been the first king 
who employed a group of clerks to accomplish the royal writing and that under 
Athelstan there was a staff of trained writers well versed in an insular script. The 
third chapter treats the last century of the charter, roughly from 950 to 1066. 
During this period the solemn charter was replaced by the writ which, appro- 
priated by the Normans, became a key instrument in the development of their 
efficient government. Studying all the pertinent charters scholars have employed 
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to show the existence of a chancellor under Edward the Confessor, Stenton 
proves beyond doubt the spuriousness of the principal evidence and thus re- 
moves the Old English chancellor from pre-Norman history. 

The historian will read with most interest and profit what Stenton writes 
about the value of the charter for Anglo-Saxon history in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. From his intensive study, he shows that the charters permit the historian 
to plot the settlements which developed in southern England a century before 
1066. He contends that concentrations of settlements described by Domesday 
Book were well established in the midlands and the south by 975, and that, fur- 
thermore, for taxation they had been brought into a fiscal organization resem- 
bling that used for assessing the Danegeld in the eleventh century. Behind the 
round numbers of hides assigned to various regions of England by such documents 
as the Tribal Hidage, there were undoubtedly round numbers of mansae or 
cassati denoting the agrarian capacity of an estate. In 944, for example, King 
Edmund donated eight mansae at Brimpton in Berkshire to one of his officers. 
In 1066 this estate was divided into two manors, one assessed at four and a half 
hides and the other at three and a half hides. Less convincing is the observation 
that when charters described boundaries of land, it was in terms of village com- 
munities. In the light of what Stenton has previously said about Anglo-Saxon 
communities, he is undoubtedly thinking here of his beloved agrarian villages of 
free farmers, But simply because peasants lived in communities does not prove that 
they were free and ordered their communal affairs. 

Packed with erudition and meaning, this little book reminds us once again 
that the small books of the most mature scholars are often the most significant. 


University of Ilinois Bryce Lyon 


ALFRED THE GREAT. By Eleanor Shipley Duckett. (Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 220. $3.75.) 

Tuis brief and readable “life and times” of Alfred the Great is a valuable addi- 
tion to historical literature, Miss Duckett has skillfully made the most of our 
meagre knowledge of King Alfred’s career. While she has not neglected the clus- 
ter of legends which adorn his name, she has carefully distinguished between 
legend and history. The last twenty years have seen a great advance in our knowl- 
edge of the Anglo-Saxon period and Miss Duckett has fully utilized this research. 
She has been peculiarly successful in placing Alfred in his historical background. 
The England of his day is depicted with colorful simplicity. An account of the 
culture which produced the Vikings precedes the story of their raids, and the 
Norse attacks on England are seen in their proper perspective as a part of a 
widespread assault on Western Christendom. While the Norsemen ravaged 
Northwestern Europe, Saracens menaced Rome. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of this little book is the discussion of Alfred 
as a student and scholar. Miss Duckett tells us of the men of learning whom 
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Alfred gathered at his court. She gives highly effective brief accounts of the 
works Alfred and his scholars translated into Anglo-Saxon and indicates their 
relevance to the problems of Alfred’s England. Here, however, one omission 
leaves the historian a little perplexed—there is no discussion of Alfred’s connec- 
tion with the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles. 

This reviewer suspects that Miss Duckett is deluded in one respect—her be- 
lief that this is a very simple book for people who know nothing of Alfred except 
that he burned some cakes. Miss Duckett’s style is simple and direct, but her 
mind ranges far. The reader with an inadequate knowledge of the history of 
Europe in Alfred’s time is likely to be thoroughly baffled by her very compact ac- 
count of a most complicated subject. For the historian or the well-read layman, 
this book is a stimulating summary of the career of an important historical figure 
carefully and skillfully placed in its proper setting, but I fear it may-be confusing 
to one who has no idea how the Saracens got to Rome or who Arnulf or St. 
Cuthbert were. Moreover, Miss Duckett lays an additional trap for the unwary 
reader. She is a little casual in her use of terms. Charles the Bald certainly did not 
live in what most historians think of as a castle, and serf is not a safe term to use in 
connection with Anglo-Saxon society. Even the “knighting of Athelstan” seems 
a rather odd expression in reference to Alfred’s day. These are, however, very 
minor criticisms, Miss Duckett has produced a charming and useful book which 
her colleagues and their students will read with both pleasure and profit. 


Johns Hopkins University SIDNEY PAINTER 


LES FONDEMENTS DU RÉGIME FONCIER AU MOYEN AGE, DEPUIS 
LA CHUTE DE L'EMPIRE ROMAIN EN OCCIDENT. ETUDE DE 
DOGMATIQUE ET D’ HISTOIRE DU DROIT. By Joseph Balon. 
[Etudes Publiées par la Section Belge de la Commission Internationale pour 
PHistoire des Assemblées d'Etats, VIL] (Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts. 1954. Pp. 
198. $3.00.) 

Tars slim book advances a revolutionary thesis: the allod, instead of being a 
marginal, occasional, or even exceptional type of property right in medieval law, 
should be understood as the most important and central type, the major right to 
which all others, fief, benefice, censive, etc., were relative or from which they 
derived. So understood, the allod would give system and unity hitherto missing in 
the history of the medieval law of property; further, it would force readjustment 
of our views on the domain or seigneurie and on other main institutions of feudal 
society. All this, because the legal concept claimed here as the meaning of allod 
included not only complete powers of disposition over the subject of the allodial 
right but powers of jurisdiction over the land concerned and its inhabitants. 

The crux of the thesis lies in a number of contentions as to what the allod was 
in the period from Clovis to the tenth century: the allod began as rights in land 
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of Salian Frank potentes, rights that affected extensive domains or complexes of 
domains; the allod carried with it, from the sixth century, all the powers of 
jurisdiction that we connect with the later seigneurie, haute justice apparently 
included; and the Salian allod became the prevailing, general form of large prop- 
erty holdings over the territory of the Carolingian empire, even before the 
Carolingian period. For this reader, these contentions are not supported to a suf- 
ficient degree by positive evidence. They start from a bold interpretation of the 
famous clause in Salic law: de terra vero salica nulla portio hereditatis mulieri 
veniat. Balon claims that this salica terra is the allod in the full sense of the con- 
cept as stated above, that the concept of allod involved something more in rights 
than either hereditas or proprietas of Roman Law (which is why a German word 
was used), and that this something more was seigneurial powers (jurisdiction 
essentially) over large estates or territory, But I find, in the long and diffuse 
argument (chapters v and vi), more defensive polemic against other interpreta- 
tions than substantial evidence that an allod with these characteristics came to 
be a prevailing western type of large landholding, as a result of the extension of 
Merovingian power and conquest. Even if we admit (as I am not disposed to) that 
the Salian Franks exerted effective political control and influence over territory 
that included the Pyrenees region, northern Italy, and German territory as far as 
Denmark, this is not in itself proof that they spread their particular type of allod 
(salica terra) all through these lands as a means of bringing administrative order. 
We may accept as reasonable Balon’s explanation as to why, if allod was the term 
that applied to nearly all large landholdings, the sources so rarely mention the 
term in that connection—but we still lack source evidence on the positive side. 
The fact that place names possibly derived from allod or salica can be found 
in most of these regions tells us nothing as to the size or character of the original 
holdings related to these names and hardly seems to prove that the territory con- 
cerned was zerra salica or allod in a technical sense. Above all, I find only conjec- 
ture and inference to support the theory that allods or terra salica involved the 
powers of the later seigneurie, above all haute justice. 

If the foundation of the theory—the character of the Merovingian-Carolingian 
allod—remains hypothesis, so does the evolution of such an allod in later centuries 
as the basic form from which to start discussion of feudal and domainial property 
rights. Balon rightly claims that his concept of the allod can given coherence hith- 
erto lacking to the medieval history of property law. But will many readers ac- 
cept the implication that such coherence is in itself a strong ground for accepting 
the theory? Or share his opening premise of faith that men, as intelligent beings, 
should be expected to develop a coherent system (“oeuvre de raison”) in any 
period of history? 


Harvard University Cuarzes H. TAYLOR 
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THE SLAVS: THEIR EARLY HISTORY AND CIVILIZATION. By Francis 
Dvornik. [Survey of Slavic Civilization, Volume I1.] (Boston: American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 1956. Pp. 394. $6.00.) 


Francis Dvornik’s new book grew out of a course of lectures given in the 
Slavic Department of Harvard University in 1951. At the suggestion of Roman 
Jakobson, the author, as he says in his preface, decided to develop the lectures 
“quite extensively in order to make the book useful also to scholars not familiar 
with early Slavic history.” In its present form, the work “is intended to be a 
handbook on early Slavic history and civilization for students in history, as well 
as for a larger public, and, at the same time, to give to specialists in Slavic studies 
a succinct account of the present state of research on the many problems con- 
nected with the historical and cultural development of the Slavic nations, from 
their origins to the middle of the thirteenth century, when an important phase in 
their history came to a close.” In his bibliography, the author has limited himself 
“to works in non-Slavic languages, on the assumption that it will be easy for any 
student desiring to consult works in Slavic to complete his bibliography from the 
works indicated.” There is also a list of main sources for each chapter. 

Dvornik’s new work partly overlaps the field covered in his previous book, 
The Making of Central and Eastern Europe (1949). These two books supplement 
each other, but the new book is wider in scope and more systematically arranged. 
It begins with chapters on the “Origins and Migration of the Slavs” and “Primi- 
tive Slavic Civilization.” The historical narrative starts with the period of the 
Avar Empire (sixth to the early ninth centuries) in “The Franks, Byzantium and 
the First Slavic States,” followed by two chapters on the Moravian Empire and 
its destruction and chapters entitled “The Southern Slavs, the Franks, Byzantium 
and Rome” (ninth to the early eleventh centuries), “Old Slavonic Culture and 
Literature and Their Byzantine Background,” and “The Russia of Kiev.” In 
“The Slavs at the Crossroads,” the author discusses the possibilities of the forma- 
tion of a great Slavic state in Central and Eastern Europe in the late tenth and 
the early eleventh centuries in connection with Emperor Otto II’s new concep- 
tion of the Roman Empire. The last three chapters deal with “The Slavs, the Em- 
pire, and the Papacy” (eleventh and twelfth centuries), “The Baltic and Polabian 
Slavs” (and their Germanization), and “The Downfall of Poland and Bohemia” 
(twelfth and early thirteenth centuries), 

The outline of early Slavic history and civilization is presented against the 
background of the Byzantine and general European history; the Slavs appear—as 
they should—as an important factor in the making of the medieval European 
society. Less attention is paid by the author to the Oriental background of the 
early Slavic, and especially Russian, history. The author’s main theme is the im- 
portant role played by Byzantium and Byzantine civilization in the history of 
Central and Eastern Europe. In his opinion, a blending of Byzantine and West- 
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ern cultures seemed quite feasible in the ninth and the tenth centuries. That it 
did not materialize is one of the “missed opportunities” of European history. 
There are many points in Dvornik's book to which the reviewer would take 
exception (as, for example, the approach to the problem of the original home and 
migrations of the Slavs, as well as of the origin of the name Rus). The reviewer 
has recently presented his interpretation of these problems in his study “Das 
frühe Slawentum: Das Ostslawentum bis zum Mongolensturm,” Historia Mundi, 


V (1956). 
Yale University GEORGE VERNADSKY 


DUMBARTON OAKS PAPERS. Numbers 9 and 10. Edited for the Dumbarton 
Oaks Research Library and Collection of Harvard University, Washington, 
D, C., by the Committee on Publications. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1956. Pp. ix, 316. $10.00.) 


ThoucH it bears numbers nine and ten in the series to which it belongs, this 
is a single volume which contains eight major and three minor studies. Dedicated 
to the late Alexander A. Vasiliev, it includes a biographical sketch of that distin- 
guished scholar by Sirarpie Der Nersessian. The subjects covered by the studies fall 
into a number of categories—historical, literary, liturgical, and archaeological. 
Vasiliev offers two articles, published posthumously. In the first, he brings together 
the sources relating to the edict of the Caliph Yazid II, issued in 721, outlawing 
icons in the churches of his realm. In the other, edited by Marius Canard, he delves 
into the problem of Arab-Byzantine relations before Islam. Canard himself makes 
public, in French, an interesting Arabic tale, the story of the experiences of an 
Arab prisoner in Byzantium and a Byzantine prisoner in Bulgaria. An article by 
Francis Dvornik examines the problem of the transmission of Byzantine political 
ideas to Russia, analyzes the sources, and comes to the conclusion that the Byzan- 
tine “basic ideas on the relationship between the church and rulers, and on the 
rights and duties of rulers, were accepted by the Russians and put into practice 
from the end of the tenth century onward.” Dvornik’s observations are very 
reasonable, but his statement that in Byzantium the patriarch’s role in the corona- 
tion ceremony “was limited to the blessing of the imperial vestments, and of the 
imperial diadem which the emperor placed on his own head” is inaccurate. 

H. J. H. Jenkins and Cyril A. Mango offer convincing proof that the tenth homily 
of Photius was delivered about 864 at the dedication of the reconstructed Church 
of Our Lady of the Pharos, located in the Great Palace, and not in 880, at the de- 
dication of the New Church built by Basil I. The homily is significant because 
it has some bearing on the history of Byzantine art in the ninth century. Egon 
Wellesz, the foremost authority on Byzantine music, investigates the history of 
the “Akathistos” (one of the most famous hymns of the Eastern Church), its 
poetical structure, and its music and comes to the conclusion that it must have 
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been composed by the great Byzantine hymnographer, Romanus, The tradition 
attributing the authorship of the poem to Romanus is so slight, however, that this 
conclusion may be questioned. One is also surprised to find that the besiegers of 
Constantinople in 626 were Persians, Drawing on new sources, Oliver Strunk seeks 
to reconstruct the Byzantine Office as it was celebrated in the great Church of 
Saint Sophia. His work, however, is somewhat lacking in clarity. Ernst H. Kantoro- 
wicz attempts to answer the question whether the ritual feet-washing on Maundy 
Thursday had any significance other than that of humility and charity. Texts and 
objects of art concerned with, or depicting, the Laving of the Feet and antiphones 
sung during the ceremony itself indicate the existence of two traditions, The one 
held by Rome gave to it only the significance of humility and charity; the other, 
developed in the East and in Milan, added baptismal significance and tended to 
associate it with the baptism of the Apostles. The author has delved into his prob- 
lem with characteristic thoroughness, but some of the material which he intro- 
duces seems to be irrelevant. 

Paul A. Underwood describes the paraclesion of Kariye Camii (the Chora), the 
state of the paintings of its walls before they were cleaned, the process and the 
technic of cleaning, and the paintings themselves; the cleaned paintings are re- 
produced in black and white. In a minor report, he gives us an account of the 
work of the Byzantine Institute in Istanbul for 1954. A note by Glanville Downey, in 
which he seeks to clear the confusion which contradictory texts concerning the 
Church of All Saints in Constantinople have created, completes the volume, 


Rutgers University PETER CHARANIS 


Modern European History 


THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR IN THE AGE OF THE REFORMATION. 
By E. Harris Harbison. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1956, Pp xi, 177. 
$3.00.) 


Tue Christian scholar has been little heralded in comparison with the prophet 
and the saint. These too often have looked upon him askance, and he has had his 
own misgivings as to his calling. Is Christianity compatible with pagan learning? 
Is Christianity compatible with learning of any sort? Does not learning engender 
pride and may not delving in documents dampen zeal? Yet despite inner con- 
flicts the Christian scholar has had a conviction with regard to his vocation. 
Granted that Christian truth is unattainable by human reason, yet revelation itself 
poses problems for the scholar. If revelation be given in sacred books, their text 
must be determined and their content disseminated in manuscript and by the 
printed page. Here is the justification for the life work of Erasmus the editor. The 
Scriptures must be translated—work for Jerome and Luther. Critical problems of 
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text and content must be faced—a task for Valla. The truths implicit in Scripture 
must be extracted and formulated, and contradictions real or apparent must be 
resolved—a challenge to Abelard, Aquinas, and Calvin. Christian revelation and 
the truths attainable by reason and adumbrated in other religions must be brought 
into relation—the endeavor of Augustine, Aquinas, and Pico. Surely the Christian 
scholar need not be ashamed of his calling. 

The type of the Christian scholar exhibits subtypes, also. There is the variety 
concerned primarily with the factual—texts, languages, grammar, and the like. 
There is the variety attracted primarily to ideas, the theologians proper. There 
are those who seek truth dispassionately through linguistic and literary tools and 
those who repristinate truth by reliving the experiences which occasioned its first 
formulation. Here we have the difference between Jerome and Augustine, between 
Erasmus and Luther. 

The book ends with Calvin and therefore has no example of the Christian 
scholar in confrontation with modern science, but one cannot have everything 
within this small compass. The work is marked by penetrating and sensitive in- 
sights, It contains many points of distinctly contemporary relevance, including a 
brief discussion of the relation of theological to university education. The biblio- 
graphical references to recent books and articles are very helpful. 


Yale University Rotanp H, Banton 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE CHURCH FROM ARCHBISHOP 
WHITGIFT TO THE LONG PARLIAMENT. By Christopher Hill. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 367. $5.60.) 


Ir any defense of the learned monograph were required, surely it would be 
abundantly supplied by this excellent book. Mr. Hill has dealt in a masterly fashion 
with the whole range of financial problems confronting the church during a most 
critical half century and has shown that these increasingly grave difficulties were 
insoluble short of an unacceptable return to medievalism, on the one hand, and 
the revolutionary triumph of Puritanism, merging into Presbyterianism and sec- 
tarianism, on the other. This crisis in the affairs of the church was heightened 
quite as much by the fumbling efforts of the first two Stuarts to assist the hier- 
archy as by the cold secularism of Elizabeth. The hierarchy found itself without 
substantial support in 1640 in no small measure because Archbishop Laud, in a 
valiant but foredoomed effort to secure the restoration of medievalism, had of- 
fended every important segment of English opinion. 

Hill has treated the development of this great crisis with care and with a 
wealth of documentation. Never, it may be safely suggested, have the tangled 
problems of tithes, impropriations, and augmentations been more skillfully and 
definitively discussed, particularly since the treatment is placed so relevantly in 
the whole consideration of the state of the church and its mounting problems, 
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The author has much to say, too, of the social and economic status of the paro- 
chial clergy of the realm, while emphasizing the widening gulf separating them 
from the great prelates and, perhaps as importantly, from the learned and intensely 
evangelical Puritan wing of the clergy which gained its support, political and 
economic, from a rich burgher class which was quite prepared to pay, and that 
handsomely, for the gospel, if preached in the pure accents of Geneva. 

This work is marked by many virtues. The reader is impressed, above all, by 
the author’s great fairness and charity. Hill moves easily, with good humor, and 
without evident bias through this complex and controversial period in which, it 
is not too much to say, the whole structure of the liberal society was in process of 
rapid evolution. It may perhaps be suggested that the ultimate test of any histor- 
ian's good sense and objectivity is his treatment of Archbishop Laud. Even 
this the author manages with dispassion, fairness, and a sympathetic understanding 
that proceeds from a full appreciation of the immense risks which Laud was pre- 
pared to take in his effort to regain a world that was forever gone. 

Hill has discharged his difficult and important task so well that critical com- 
ment may be very briefly stated indeed. The whole subject of the augmentation 
of clerical stipends is too briefly and perhaps too thinly covered, and further re- 
search in the manuscript materials would have disclosed an even more impressive 
effort on the part of Puritan donors to repair the injuries and the insufficiencies of 
the medieval and Tudor past. Nor, it may be suggested, is the vast subject of the 
neglect of the church fabric, which for a generation under Elizabeth was all but 
complete, more than cursorily noted, though it would seem to be quite central to 
the author’s consideration, It may be argued, too, that Elizabethan policy toward 
the church was much less consciously economic than Hill suggests; there is every 
evidence that this great sovereign was moved by a secularism quite as cold as it 
was complete. But these are minor flaws indeed. Mr. Hill has written an admirable 
and an important book which throws great light on a period in which England was 
moving toward reluctant revolution, 


Harvard University W. K. Jorpan 


COUNTRY BANKING IN THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. By L. S. 
Pressnell. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 591. $11.20.) 


To take up a vast subject deserves respect; to report on it successfully merits 
high admiration. Like most students. of modern social and economic history, 
Dr. Pressnell was confronted by mountains of documents, located in dozens of city 
and university libraries, county record offices, and private collections. Anyone 
familiar with this glut of material will appreciate how prodigious his labors have 
been. He has somehow managed to turn over much of what came before him, to 
digest it, and to put together a lucid analysis of an important part of England’s 
financial machinery that has hitherto gone unexamined. 

Pressnell examines country banking, from 1760 to 1844, under four heads: its 
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origins and growth, its place in the national banking system, its work of supply- 
ing notes and credit, and its responsibility for economic fluctuations. Under each 
of these heads, he describes much of interest: how the remittance activities of the 
various collectors of government revenue throw light on the origins of country 
banking, how bill-broking was related to early country banking, how country 
banks helped to finance the roads and canals of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, and the part they played in financial crises, especially the crisis of 
1825. Many of these things need statistical measurement, and Pressnell has valiantly 
grappled with the difficulties of such measurement, at the same time displaying 
a refreshing candor about the limitations of his material, limitations sometimes 
imposed by its very profusion. Here and there he has caught a glimpse of an ave- 
nue to new research, impossible or unnecessary for him to follow but which might 
profitably be explored by others. 

That part of the book which deals with economic fluctuations is perhaps the 
most interesting. Although Pressnell modestly calls it “a superficial view,” econo- 
` mic historians will likely be persuaded that country banks ought to be spared 

much of the discredit that has been heaped upon them. Of the crisis of 1825 
Pressnell writes: “It may be possible to give the country bankers a somewhat 
cleaner book—provisionally at any rate—than their failures seem to suggest. This 
cannot be done for the government and the Bank of England” (p. 496). In- 
cidentally, the story of 1825 is told with a verve that is not commonly associated 
with the writing of economic history. 

Not that the book is uniformly well written. There are places where the author 
' might better have denied himself the satisfaction of producing every example he 

has collected, and his habit of long parenthetic statement might also have been 
curbed, But these are slight faults in a work which may take a not undeserved place 
on the shelf alongside Sir John Clapham’s The Bank of England. 


Johns Hopkins University Davin SPRING 


THE POLITICS OF ENGLISH DISSENT: THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS 
OF LIBERAL AND HUMANITARIAN REFORM MOVEMENTS FROM 
1815 TO 1848. By Raymond G. Cowherd. (New York: New York University 
Press. 1956. Pp. 242. $5.00.) 


No nineteenth-century historian would deny the importance of the theme of 
this volume, unless he were prepared to challenge the magisterial authority 
of Halévy himself. Even the casual student can hardly fail to notice the number of 
times when political decisions were critically affected by the hosts who gathered in 
the bleak little Sions, Bethels, and Bethesdas, as well as in the more prosperous 
urban chapels. The “Nonconformist conscience” has long since achieved the status 
of a commonplace among historians of the Victorian Age, But, save for two or 
three studies of the social and political influence of the Wesleyans, there has been 
no systematic examination of the role of the Dissenters in politics. 
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Professor Cowherd has attempted to make good the omission for the first half 
of the century. He has sought to isolate the religious factor in such characteristic 
movements .as parliamentary reform, Chartism, education, free trade, factory 
regulation, and the abolition of slavery. There can be no complaint about the 
terrain covered by the author’s researches. He has not only consulted the familiar 
official sources, reports of the various dissenting organizations, and a sheaf of 
biographies and memoirs, but he has also conscientiously examined a mass of 
denominational periodicals. Although it would be too much to say that strikingly 
new conclusions emerge from the study, Cowherd has documented, in certain 
respects, what have hitherto been little more than assumptions and inferences and 
has suggested certain new points of emphasis. He finds significance, for example, 
in the election of 1837 as marking the dissolution of the old but increasingly 
uneasy alliance of Whigs and Dissenters and the movement of the latter into the 
Radical orbit. 

The complexities in such a subject are formidable, perhaps more so than the 
author’s treatment suggests. To abstract from a tangled social and political move- 
ment the contribution of particular groups calls for a special kind of historical 
sense. What makes it uncommonly difficult in the present case is that, except with 
respect to slavery, the Dissenters rarely acted either unitedly or independently. 
The Wesleyans, for example, often stood aside, while Independents, Unitarians, 
and others found themselves allied with Whigs, Benthamites, or working-class 
radicals. Indeed, it is not altogether clear whether in the realm of political action 
one can properly speak of a “Dissenting community.” 

The book would have been more satisfying if Cowherd, while detailing the 
action of Dissenters on behalf of specific causes, had recognized some of these 
broader issues and had dealt with them at greater length. He has not, I think, 
adequately explored such fundamental questions as the roots—theological, social, 
psychological—of the reformism of the Dissenting groups. How, for example, did 
the approach to reform of the Dissenters differ from that of the Utilitarians or 
other middle-class reformers? In other words, how far was the ethos of the Dis- 
senters distinctively their own and how far was it shared by the middle classes 
generally? These are troublesome, perhaps unanswerable, questions, but they are 
not irrelevant to an estimate of the Dissenters’ achievements as reformers. 


Harvard University Davin Owen 


PARIS ET ILEDE-FRANCE: MÉMOIRES. Tomes V-VI (1953-1954), 
L'ORIGINE DES MAGISTRATS DU PARLEMENT DE PARIS AU 
XVIIIe SIÈCLE, by J. François Bluche. "Tome VII (1955). (Paris: Fédération 
des Sociétés historiques et archéologiques de Paris et de l'Ile-de-France. 1956. Pp. 
4123 266.) 
Cart Becker once upon a time remarked that perhaps the only calculable re- 

ward for studying the past was to be a little less surprised at the present and the 
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future. But Carl Becker's own addiction demonstrated the power of the fascina- 
tions attending The Historian's Progress: the winnowing out and pressing down, 
the mining and recasting, all the facets of this occupation compelling beyond any 
duty of predictable utility. 

Centered in Paris and the Ile-de-France, thirty-nine historical and archaeological 
societies are presently cooperating in joint efforts to promote studies of their re- 
gion’s past and to publish “volumes of Mémoires relating to the history of Paris and 
of the areas round about Paris.” The number of groups engaged in fortifying 
public knowledge about Paris and its environs brings one up with a start. A 
chronological concordance of these divers societies would in itself be an enlighten- 
ing contribution toward an understanding of this key area. Since May, 1949, 
when the Fédération des Sociétés historiques et archéologiques de Paris et de 
Plle-de-France was constituted, seven Tomes of Mémoires, in six volumes, have 
been published. (Upon the first, appearing in 1952, the Académie francaise be- 
stowed its Prize Jean-Jacques Berger.) All but one of the volumes have been com- 
posed of from five to ten articles—some short accounts, others longer mono- 
graphic studies. 

Bluche’s L’Origine des Magistrats, in contradistinction to the rule of present- 
ing collections of short studies, stands unique in the series thus far. L’Origine is 
his petite thése, the supporting documentary or axiomatic volume that in France 
customarily accompanies a major dissertation for the doctorat d'état; he explains 
that he has already set forth his conclusions in his principal thesis, Les Magistrats 
du parlement de Paris au xvur® siècle. The entire 412 pages of L’Origine are 
filled with genealogical information concerning members of the Parlement of 
Paris in the eighteenth century (1715-1771). The names are alphabetically ar- 
ranged, and the quite short sketches deal with origins and accretions of the 
quality of nobility in the families represented, Although slanted toward sociological 
analyses, it could very well help the more strictly political interpreter pick up 
lost trails of research and avoid errors of judgment regarding personal and 
family status and relations. In his introduction, Bluche includes a brief critical 
appraisal of his sources. 

The most recent volume in the series (Tome VII), carrying eight articles, be- 
gins with a consideration by Marius Barroux of sources for the perennial sub- 
ject, the origins of the city of Paris, and ends with Bertrand Gille’s exploratory 
note on business records of Paris department stores. In between, the studies treat 
mostly of public sites and buildings, with variety added by an account of the 
Jansenist Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques by Françoise Bontoux and the presentation 
by Richard Cobb of evidence relating to the revolutionary revolt of Ventóse, 1794. 

This series stands as an excellent bulletin board, not to be missed by those 
interested or actively engaged in the writing of the history of France. It could 
serve to promote personal connections as well as exchange of materials, 
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FORESTS AND FRENCH SEA POWER, 1660-1789. By Paul Walden Bam- 
ford. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1956. Pp. ix, 240. $5.00.) 


R. G. Axsion, in his superb study, Forests and Sea Power: The Timber 
Problem of the Royal Navy, 1652~1862, left one question open. If the task of sup- 
plying timber to build Britain’s fighting ships faced such corruption, inefficiency, 
and wooden-headed thinking as Albion described, how did Britannia manage 
to rule the waves? There is more to the answer than Mahan’s dictum, which Al- 
bion cites, about the superiority of good men in poor ships. The greater difficul- 
ties of the French in meeting the same needs must also be described; and this 
is what Bamford does in his new study, which forms the necessary pendant to 
Albion’s work. Forests and French Sea Power is institutional history of a high 
order. It is intelligently conceived, based on wide and deep researches, especially 
in the archives of Rochefort, Toulon, and Paris, and presented with clarity, per- 
ception, and skill. l 

Transport routes between the French woodlands and the shipyards on the 
coast away from the river mouths were open to attack. Importation of masts from 
distant lands proved vastly more difficult for France than for England. Thus the 
English were able to cut off the French from timber supplies in wartime, when 
they were most needed. But questions of high policy were also involved. Colbert, 
Bamford tells us, could lay down an exemplary forest law; he could even keep 
the slow rot of venal office out of the French naval administration and thus assure 
an unusually high level of efficiency in its work. But he could not make the sea 
France's vocation. The navy, as Bamford emphasizes, usually came off second best 
to the army in the allotment of French resources; as a result, it usually came off 
second best to the British fleet, as well. 

Bamford finds fault with the landward direction of French policy. It might 
be objected that if France had been satisfied to remain a land power and had 
avoided war with the United Provinces, Dutch ships would have continued to 
serve French interests in the contest with England; but the weight of historical 
opinion on this question is strongly on Bamford’s side. In any event, this is no 
more than an issue arising from the implications of Bamford’s study. Further de- 
bate must take his excellent monograph on the basis of French sea power into ac- 
count, 


State University of lowa Herzert H. Rowen 


THE PARIS COMMUNE IN FRENCH POLITICS, 1871-1880: THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE AMNESTY OF 1880. Volume I, THE PARTIAL AM- 
NESTY. Volume II, THE FINAL AMNESTY. By Jean T. Joughin. [Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series LXXIII, 
Numbers 1 and 2.] (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1955. Pp. 226; 300, 
ix. $7.50 the set.) 


Tis is a unique contribution to the study of the evolution of political usages 
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during the first decade of the Third Republic, for it relates such developments to 
a practical political issue, namely, the changing character of the demands for an 
amnesty for the Communards. Volume I deals with the period from the Commune 
to the enactment of the partial amnesty of 1879 (the Andrieux Law), and Dr. 
Joughin traces the change in majority sentiment “from a categorical rejection of 
any kind of amnesty to the acceptance of a carefully delimited measure.” By 1879 
the Republican leadership had come to “recognize that some kind of amnesty law 
was necessary,” not only for humanitarian purposes but also as a practical political 
measure to obtain workingman support. Perhaps even more significant was the 
confidence implied by the granting of an amnesty; the Republic was secure enough 
to afford such generosity and was no longer associated in men’s minds with vio- 
lence, instability, and social peril—difficulties which had long hindered the ac- 
ceptance of the Republic by many moderates. As an attempt to reconcile the work- 
ingman with other elements of French society, the Andrieux Law did not go far 
enough. The demand for a full amnesty had, by 1879, been taken. up by the re- 
nascent social movement in France as a means “for winning political support for 
the party of social revolution.” 

In Volume II, Dr. Joughin shows how (but not why) the resurgence of social- 
ism, the glorification of the Commune, and the demand for a total amnesty com- 
bined to create political pressure which forced the majority Republicans to about- 
face and to adopt, in July, 1880, an almost complete amnesty. Although early in 
the book, she states that the Republicans’ delay in enacting a full amnesty “de- 
prived the amnesty of any meaning as an act of social reconciliation,” her later 
interpretations of its significance (pp. 481-86, 502) indicate that it “served Gam- 
betta well” and that the socialist parties immediately lost what ground they had 
gained by espousing the full amnesty. Perhaps, therefore, the majority Republicans 
were not “too little and too late” in granting the final amnesty. 

Indeed, perhaps the amnesty controversy did less than the author suggests in 
building up the workers’ party in France, preventing the formation of a unified 
Republican party, and transforming the historical facts of the Commune into 
socialist mythology. Dr. Joughin has written a “biography” of the amnesty of 
1880, with the “hero” playing a more prominent role in great events than a 
broader view might indicate. The author is not unaware of this, and she herself 
suggests that “the interaction of social forces” rather than the amnesty question 
accounts for the strides made in organizing an effective workers’ political party 
at Marseilles in 1879 (p. 287) and also that “the first real introduction of Marxist 
ideas in France” coincided with the closing years of the amnesty controversy to 
“produce the socialist myth of the Commune (p. 499). 

But this is not to detract from the major importance of Dr. Joughin's work. 
She has used a wealth of documentation drawn from newspapers, party brochures, 
and, especially, parliamentary debates. Her concentration on the last is such as to 
make one believe that the amnesty question had little life outside the Chambers or 
public meeting-halls, Yet, for this subject, this type of treatment is valuable, for, 
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as Dr. Joughin asserts: “During the years when the ultimate fate of the Com- 
munards was a matter for political transactioning, certain major lines of develop- 
ment of the Third Republic became clearly drawn. .. . More than anything else, 
the story of the amnesty of 1880 demonstrates the drift toward parliamentary 
government [i.e., the abandonment of the doctrine of the separation of powers] 
which marked those early years. . . . In sum, the legislative prerogative of amnesty 
had been taken over by an executive power which itself had been subordinated to 
the parliamentary majority.” 


Case Institute of Technology MELVIN KRANZBERG 


DIE AUFLÖSUNG DER WEIMARER REPUBLIK: EINE STUDIE ZUM 
PROBLEM DES MACHTVERFALLS IN DER DEMOKRATIE. By Karl 
Dietrich Bracher. [Schriften des Instituts für politische Wissenschaft, Band 
4.] (Stuttgart and Düsseldorf: Ring Verlag. 1955. Pp. xxiv, 754. DM 27.80.) 


Tue experiences and fate of the Weimar Republic have exercised a far-reaching 
influence upon German political life since 1945. Dr. Bracher was swayed by this 
fact when he fixed the area of his research. He was also swayed by the belief that 
the story of the dissolution of the Weimar Republic offers unique opportunities for 
a study of the vicissitudes to which political power is subject. Thus motivated, he 
set out to analyze the ensemble of factors which helped in one way or another to 
undermine the republic and to ready it for the catastrophe which ultimately be- 
fell it. He wished, against the backdrop furnished by such an analysis, to trace 
the actual sequence of events which culminated in the advent of Hitler. The 
result of his endeavors is a solid, searching, and well-documented work that should 
prove extremely useful to all students of recent German history. 

The initial portion of the book—considerably more than a third—serves its 
avowed purpose admirably. It consists of several analytical essays, the common 
denominator of which is a dynamic and broadly conceived approach to the in- 
terrelated subjects they treat. They contain many perceptive observations and 
point up some of the general implications of the problems that the author has 
chosen to pose. Among the topics covered are the weaknesses of the democratic 
party system, the advance of the totalitarian parties, the multiplication of militant 
movements and leagues that stood outside the party system, the outlook and be- 
havior of the bureaucracy, the impact of certain economic realities upon the politi- 
cal life of the country, and the role of the Reichswehr. The last is the work of the 
author’s assistant, Wolfgang Sauer. It is highlighted, one might add, by a pene- 
trating appraisal of the activities of General von Seeckt, 

The second part of the volume contains a detailed chronological account of 
what happened in the German political arena during the last years of the Weimar 
Republic. The somber march of events and the accompanying intrigues and crises 
are painstakingly reconstructed on the basis of copious evidence. Particularly note- 
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worthy is the care with which the author portrays the problems, policies, and 
tactics of the various political parties. Arresting, too, is the acuteness with which 
he delineates the motives and maneuvers of some of the key figures. He has ob- 
viously mastered his material; he has also fashioned an absorbing and trenchant 
narrative, 

According to Bracher, a discussion of the terminal phase of the Weimar Re- 
public must begin with the formation of the Bruening government in March, 
1930. However, he rejects as a distortion of the facts the thesis that Bruening's 
tenure of office was merely an authoritarian prelude to the coming of the Nazi 
dictatorship. To be sure, presidential government became a reality during this 
excruciatingly difficult period; but Bruening, the author avers, clung steadfastly 
to the idea of a parliamentary solution. It was only after he had been ousted that 
control of the power of the state fell entirely into the hands of a small coterie 
around Hindenburg. This monopoly cleared the way for the chain of develop- 
ments that ultimately resulted in the accession of Hitler to the chancellorship of 
the Reich. 


University of Chicago S. Wituram HALPERIN 


THE RISE AND FALL OF NAZI GERMANY. By T. L. Jarman. (New York: 
New York University Press. 1956. Pp. 388. $4.95.) 


Dmecrep to an English audience, well-organized, neatly trimmed, and cleanly 
written, this work will serve the general reader rather than the scholar. On this 
level, it has real merit. In twenty-seven brief chapters grouped in six parts, the 
author presents the historical background of Nazism; the origins, organization, and 
arrival of the party in power; Hitler’s foreign policy; the war and the final col- 
lapse; and the residue of Nazi ideas and attitudes, as manifested in Germany to- 
day. Statements of fact are generally accurate, sources and authorities are care- 
fully cited, and interpretations, if somewhat conventional and oversimplified, are 
well sustained. Jarman has done a competent job of surveying and summarizing 
the main aspects of the subject; for the student and nonspecialist seeking a com- 
pact and comprehensive survey, the work can be recommended. 

The specialist, however, will find little that is new, original, or suggestive, and 
he will probably entertain a number of reservations as he checks through the 
chapters. Part I, for example, is composed of chapters entitled “The German 
Enigma,” “The Influence of History,” and “The Beginnings of Megalomania.” 
They represent another attempt to explain the “German mind” or the “German 
soul” in terms of the ideas of Hegel, Nietzsche, Treitschke, Wagner, Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, and Bernhardi. The result is a conventional and derivative 
explanation of Nazism which does not really explain. Other developments and 
aspects of the Nazi period are treated so sketchily as to be unsatisfactory. This was 
the reviewer’s reaction to the chapters on “Versailles and Weimar,” “The Begin- 
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nings of the Party,” and “The Personality and Ideas of Hitler” (the latter is 
based almost entirely upon selections from Mein Kampf). Footnotes and bibliog- 
raphy indicate a wide acquaintance with the published documents, memoirs, and 
literature of the Nazi period. However, the materials cited are not exploited in 
depth but are drawn upon mainly for illustrative purposes and apt quotation. The 
memoirs are used uncritically. 

Jarman recognizes four main factors that made possible the Nazi regime and 
the catastrophe of World War II: the historic development of the German people 
and their acceptance of nationalistic leadership, the personality of Adolf Hitler, the 
economic depression of the 1930’s, and the failure of the Western powers to call 
Hitler's bluff before it was too late, This is the familiar explanation of the cir- 
cumstances and the man. The circumstances cannot be denied, but it has always 
seemed to this reviewer, both as observer and student, that what really explains 

' Hitlerism in Germany is Hitler and that Alan Bullock’s excellent biography of 
the Austrian political adventurer remains the most satisfactory explanation of 
“the rise and fall of Nazi Germany.” 


University of Virginia Oron James HALE 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1918-1945. Series D 
(1937-1945). Volume VI, THE LAST MONTHS OF PEACE, MARCH- 
AUGUST, 1939. Volume IX, THE WAR YEARS, MARCH 18-JUNE 22, 
1940. (Washington, D. C.: Department of State; London: Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office. 1956. Pp. xciii, 1149; lxxii, 729. $4.25; $3.25.) 


Votume VI opens in mid-March, 1939, as Bohemia and Moravia were being 
occupied. Its first document is Ambassador Schulenburg’s report of Stalin’s address 
of March 10 (“irony and criticism . . . directed in considerably sharper degree 
against Britain . . . than against the so-called aggressor states . . .”), and its next- 
to-last document tells of Hitler, on August 8, assuring the Hungarian foreign 
minister that he did not fear “a reckoning with France and Britain. There would 
never be a more favourable moment than the present.” The abundant British 
Documents published in 1951-1953 overlap this period; the corresponding publica- 
tion of Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, however, begins only with May 23, 1939, 
and the “Pact of Steel.” 

The German documents on Britain and—much less numerous—on France 
are not rich in disclosures. There is confirmation, if that is needed, of the funda- 
mental change in attitude in the West produced when the Germans seized 
“Czechia” and junked the familiar Ein VolkR—Ein Reich thesis. France appears 
in the role of second fiddler to a hesitant Britain, where, according to Dirksen’s 
information (July 24), the Government could as well wage an autumn electoral 
campaign on a platform of Anglo-German agreement as on one of preparedness 
for the coming war. There are reports on the Hudson-Wohlthat talks and a 
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Stimmungsbericht on Britain in early June by Adam von Trott zu Solz, later one 
of the victims of July 20, 1944. Unfortunately, the guidelines from Berlin do not 
appear clearly in relation to Britain or, generally, to other countries. There are 
hardly any really full statements of Ribbentrop's, or Hitler's, bases of policy; the 
memoranda and instructions published usually were composed by State Secretary 
Weizsácker or lesser officials, not by the foreign minister. 

For Italy, the familiar picture is filled in a little, with Ribbentrop and Ciano 
agreeing on an immediate alliance at Milan on May 6-7, though Ciano made clear 
Italy’s unreadiness for war for the next three years. Occupying much space are 
such problems as coal deliveries and the treatment of the German minority in 
South Tyrol—the Volksdeutsche there as elsewhere in Central Europe remaining 
as a usable relic, in German arguments, of earlier Nazi “principles.” Relations 
with Poland and Rumania naturally are prominent in this period when the in- 
termittent German pressure on Poland was rising sharply and when both the 
smaller powers—as evidenced in their attitudes toward a guarantee directed against 
Germany and in Rumanian Foreign Minister Gafencu's tour in April and May— 
were desperately endeavoring to hold off Germany without concessions to Russia. 

The most interesting documents are those dealing with German-Soviet negotia- 
tions. Over eighty documents concerning Russia are printed, compared with some 
thirty (for the shorter period from April 17 to August 7) in the State Depart- 
ments Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941. Mutual suspicion and the effort to 
squeeze out all possible advantages before a commitment dominate the scene on 
both sides, Late in May—as Gerhard Weinberg indicates in Germany and the So- 
viet Union, 1939-1941—after much uncertainty in interpreting Molotov’s comment 
to Schulenburg on May 20 on the need of preceding economic negotiations by 
a “political basis,” came a German decision to move for both a political and an 
economic settlement. The long and frank set of instructions drafted by Ribbentrop 
at that time for Schulenburg, though not sent, showed this readiness; but German 
overtures were initially cautious, and another “period of waiting” developed in 
the first three weeks of July. Then suddenly, following a Soviet move to resume 
economic discussions, and as signs of Anglo-French activity in Moscow increased, 
a note of urgency appeared. The Germans—forgetting even their concern with 
the effects on Japan—followed up in earnest the ample evidence that the Russians 
were willing; Weizsäcker telegraphed to Schulenburg on July 22 instructing him 
“to pick up the threads again” of political discussions. The documents published 
here contribute substantially to the story of the progress of the negotiations at 
Berlin and Moscow. 

Volume IX opens with the meeting of Hitler and Mussolini at the Brenner on 
March 18, 1940. Naturally, the Norwegian campaign and Norwegian internal 
difficulties following it, the offensive in the West, and the negotiations for the 
armistice with France in June occupy much of the volume, accompanied by the 
sordid tale of Mussolini’s intervention. Japan’s suspicions of German-Russian 
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rapprochement in 1939 echoed in Japanese concern about the Netherlands East 
Indies in May, 1940; the Germans countered in June with a distinctly cool response 
to requests for support in Indochina and to a hint from the Japanese Ambassador 
on June 19 regarding German mediation with China. The uneasy Russo-German 
partnership was frequently strained; this volume includes numerous documents, 
not published in Nazi-Soviet Relations, pertaining especially to the long-drawn-out 
attempts to normalize Soviet-Italian relations and to economic problems, disputes 
about deliveries of raw materials, and the like. 

Documents concerning relations with the United States receive considerable 
space in both volumes, particularly reports from the chargé at Washington, Hans 
Thomsen. These describe governmental and popular attitudes here, and one of 
them, in April, 1940, guardedly criticizes the Military Attaché Bótticher for over- 
estimating the influence of high military circles on American foreign policy. 
Several documents concern German attempts in June to make use of isolationist 
politicians and to subsidize “literary counter-measures against pro-Allied propa- 
ganda. activities.” 

Both volumes arrange the documents chronologically, with analytical subject 
lists at the beginning. Would not at least a subdivision by chapters like that in the 
British Documents be preferable? 


Harvard University RecinaLD H. PHELPS 


MAZZINI AND THE SECRET SOCIETIES: THE MAKING OF A MYTH. 
. By E. E. Y. Hales. (New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. 1956. Pp. xi, 13-226. 
$4.95-) 

AN interesting addition to the ever growing literature on Giuseppe Mazzini is 
Mr. Hales’s brief, lucidly written study of the Italian patriot’s life until 1837, 
when his English exile began. Hales chose to concentrate on this early period 
because he felt “it was the creative, and in that sense the decisive part... . It was 
also the period of his life when he evolved the faith from which he never departed” 
(p. 15). 

There never was any doubt in the mind of Mazzini’s mother that her son was 
destined for great things. She supervised every step of his education and instilled 
in him that sense of duty and devotion to his chosen mission which characterized 
him throughout life. Mazzini’s dedication to the cause of Italian independence 
started at an early age. In 1821, when only sixteen, he joined the student rioting at 
the University of Genoa in support of the Carbonari. Then followed membership 
and conspiratorial activity in the Carbonari, until treachery from within led to his 
arrest, imprisonment, and finally exile in 1831. The years 1831 to 1837 saw the 
evolution of Mazzini as the leader of revolt. From France and Switzerland he 
wove the threads of what time and again he futilely hoped would be a national 
uprising to drive out the many rulers of Italy and unite the peninsula into a 
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republic: The ramifications of Young Italy and the many plots culminating in the 
ill-fated, abortive attempt to invade Savoy in January, 1834, made Mazzini a 
marked man in police dossiers throughout Europe. In describing this period of 
Mazzini’s life, Hales has not limited himself to Mazzini’s political activities but 
has tried to give some insight into Mazzini’s personal relations with such close 
friends as the Ruffini family, Luigi A. Melegari, and Giuditta Sidoli, 

Documented gracefully with selections from Mazzini’s letters, the book shows 
the author’s acquaintance with the best and latest in Mazzini scholarship, to 
which, however, he makes no new contribution, except perhaps an attempt to 
fix the dates of the birth and death of the son borne to Mazzini by Giuditta Sidoli. 
But Hales captures for his reader the essence of the young Mazzini who thought 
that dedication and faith could move the mountains of established authority and 
public inertia and create the Italian state. Alone, Mazzini’s idealism did not suc- 
ceed. Without it, the Risorgimento would have been a prosaic affair. As an intro- 
duction to the “myth” of Mazzini, Hales’s book, which concludes with a chapter 
on what the author calls “Mazzini’s Theology,” is excellent. 


Weston, Massachusetts EMILIANA P. NOETHER 


CHIESA E STATO IN ITALIA DAL RISORGIMENTO AD OGGI. By Arturo 
Carlo Jemolo. [Piccola Biblioteca Scientifico-letteraria, Numero 69.] (Torino: 
Giulio Einaudi editore. 1955. Pp. 495. L. 800.) 


Tuts book by the eminent and respected lay Catholic historian, jurist, and 
professor of ecclesiastical law at the University of Rome, Arturo Carlo Jemolo, is 
at the same time an unofficial revision and an uncompromising synthesis of his 
almost classic Chiesa e Stato in Italia negli ultimi cento anni, first published in 
1948. Space permitting, it would be interesting to compare the two texts. Be it 
sufficient to mention that format, style, and in some cases even the emphasis in 
Jemolo's “second” Chiesa e Stato are obviously designed to attract a larger reading 
public. What is more evident is Jemolo’s consistently courageous and inspiring 
effort to maintain and reiterate his position on the necessity of reconciling the 
spiritual mission of the church and the historic function of liberal democracy in 
contemporary Italy. In this attempt to clarify the basis for a reconciliation may be 
said to lie the inner thread of the historical analysis of church and state (and 
Italian society and culture) relations from the Risorgimento, particularly from the 
eve of 1848, through the first decade of the Italian Republic to 1955. 

The volume, which is essentially historical in the method of presentation of 
details—strewn throughout with the abundant and masterly generosity which 
only long immersion and deep understanding can give—is characterized by certain 
unmistakable, larger programmatic ideals. This is particularly obvious in Jemolo's 
treatment of the recent period. The entire fascist era is seen as an involution, even 
in the relations between church and state and apparently in spite of the officializa- 
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tion of “peace” in the Lateran Accords of 1929. For Jemolo, fascism in all its forms, 
like communism, is “the antithesis of the Christian doctrine.” His liberal sympa- 
thies at that point in his narrative, as again when he details the historic debate in 
the Italian Constituent Assembly of 1946 on the inclusion of the Lateran Accords 
in the new Constitution, are clearly predominant over his Catholic position. His 
vast juridical knowledge and acute historical sense suggest a critical approach 
which the politicians of neither political situation found expedient. The last chapter 
of this volume—itself a precious document on contemporary Italy—is at once a 
summation and a critique of both the unrealized fruits of the quasi-permanent 
victory of Christian Democracy in Italy through the last decade and the not-yet- 
fully implemented promise contained in the new Italian Constitution. 

Professor Jemolo is no Cassandra of contemporary Italy but neither is he its 
Pangloss. The Christian faith and Catholic doctrine in him are live and intense. 
But they are also inextricably fused with his unswerving loyalty to the finer values 
of the European tradition since the Renaissance and in a special way to the message 
of freedom he reads in the history of the Risorgimento. One vote is hereby cast to 
postpone for a time the translation of the next Italian novel and to suggest that 
instead Jemolo’s Chiesa e Stato be made available in English. 


New York University A. WILLIAM SALOMONE 


THE EMERGENCE OF RUSSIAN PANSLAVISM, 1856-1870. By Michael 
Boro Petrovich. [Studies of the Russian Institute of Columbia University.] 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 312. $5.00.) 


This study by Mr. Petrovich on the early development of Russian Panslavism 
testifies to the rapid growth in the United States of distinguished writing on Slavic 
history. The book is the first detailed survey, at least in Western languages, of 
Russian Panslav ideology and its political program, as it developed from the 
Slavophil background of the 1830's and 1840’s. It is based upon a careful study of 
all available sources, and the judgments of the author are sound and discerning. 
The book will be helpful to any student of Russian history in the decisive period 
of the middle nineteenth century. 

Petrovich has rightly treated his subject from the point of view of the historian 
of ideas rather than from that of the diplomatic historian. Russian Panslavism, 
which did not assert itself as a movement of any importance until the Crimean 
War, played a major role in Russian foreign policy for a brief time in the 1870's, 
thanks to the fact that Count Nikolai Ignatyev, a fervent Panslavist, was Russian 
ambassador to Turkey from 1864 to 1877. Even this moment of political Panslav- 
ism was fleeting, and the period is outside the scope of this book, which in essence 
deals only with the emergence of Russian Panslavism and ends its narrative 
around 1870. This was the year when General Rostislay Fadeyev published his 
Opinion on the Eastern Question, which in the following year appeared in an 
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English translation. There he wrote: “When the idea of Panslavism becomes a 
state idea, it will dazzle all like lightning.” It did not dazzle like lightning; in 
fact, it failed and faded after 1880, until revived by Stalin during the “Great 
Patriotic War.” 

It is true, as the foremost Western historian of the political Panslavism of the 
1870's, the late B. H. Sumner, observed, that what had begun as a religious and 
intellectual movement of a small group of educated noblemen in Moscow ended by 
being transformed into crude appeals to nationalist mass emotion. Russian 
Panslavism offered a mystique to restless and aggressive Russian nationalism in the 
1870's and again in the 1940's, But up to 1870, Panslavism was no more than an 
idea, first rejected outright by the Russian government and later on only reluctantly 
supported. The Panslavs of the 1860’s were above all interested in establishing 
cultural relations with the non-Russian Slavs, but they hardly succeeded even in 
this limited goal, because their strong Russian nationalism conflicted with the 
nationalism of the other Slavs and because the Russian language was largely 
unknown to Western Slav intellectuals. 

Russian Panslav ideology started from the Slavophil premise that Europe was 
divided into two incompatible civilizations, the Romano-Germanic and the 
Byzantine-Slavic, different not only in degree but in substance. The Panslavs added 
the conviction that this incompatibility of civilization led necessarily to ineradicable 
hostility. Slavophils and Panslavs were firmly convinced of Russian superiority and 
both simply transferred, without due acknowledgment, concepts of German anti- 
Western romantic historiography, or rather Weltanschauung, to the Russians. All 
this is clearly brought out in Petrovich’s excellent study. Its discussion of Russian 
linguistic Panslavism and of the Russian attitude toward the Polish question in 
1863 does not lack an element of lively interest for the student of the present-day 
situation in Central Eastern Europe. 


City College of New York Hans Koun 


THE RUSSIAN STRUGGLE FOR POWER, 1914-1917: A STUDY OF RUS- 
SIAN FOREIGN POLICY DURING THE FIRST WORLD WAR. By 
C. Jay Smith, Jr. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1956. Pp. xv, 553. $4.75.) 


ALTHOUGH ‘some forty years have passed since the First World War, a compre- 
hensive study of its diplomatic history still awaits the opening of the archives of 
the principal belligerents, Fortunately, however, the desire to expose the iniquities 
of the old regime prompted the Bolsheviks to publish in several collections a large 
number of documents from the Imperial Foreign Office. Drawing heavily on these 
surprisingly-little-used materials and on other relevant sources, Professor Smith has 
written the first connected and detailed account of tsarist diplomacy during the 
war. It is an important addition to the literature on the war and is especially 
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significant as a contribution to the neglected history of Russian foreign policy 
before 1917. 

The major objects of Russian interest or ambition during this period were the 
Straits and Constantinople, the Balkans, Poland, and the eastern, particularly the 
Slavic, areas of the Habsburg empire. The sections dealing with Poland reveal a 
fascinating chapter in the long and tortured history of the relations between these 
two nations. The Balkan story is a sordid record of unscrupulous diplomatic 
bargaining. The crumbling Austro-Hungarian Empire presented the tsar and his 
ministers with the problem of encouraging nationalistic ambitions in the enemy 
camp without infecting their own non-Russian subjects. But acquisition of the 
Straits and Constantinople was by far the most ubiquitous and persistent aim of 
tsarist diplomacy. Soon after Sazonov gained from the Allies the promise of their 
cession, the long and tragic decline of Russian military power began. Until the 
resignation of Miliukov as minister of foreign affairs in the Provisional Govern- 
ment in May, 1917, and the subsequent renunciation by Russia of annexations, 
Sazonov and his successors lived in daily dread that Russia's fading military 
strength would persuade the Allies to overtly or covertly repudiate their earlier 
promise. 

Smith's narrative can be considered a definitive treatment of Russian wartime 
diplomacy, pending the availability of new material, But it is unfortunate that he 
did not broaden his account to include more discussion of economic factors and 
of the attitudes of Russian society on foreign policy. The consequence of this 
rather narrow scope is to give an overly mechanistic and perhaps excessively 
unsavory impression of the totality of Russian actions and aspirations. Also, a 
more extensive and discriminating exposition in the preface of the author's com- 
parison of Russian policy in the two world wars would have added weight to his 
thesis and obviated the criticisms which it will undoubtedly evoke. His contention 
that there is “more than a passing resemblance between the Tsarist policies of 
1914-17 and those of Stalin between 1941 and 1948” (p. xi) is certainly justified, 
but his minimization of the complex role of Communism in Soviet diplomacy is 
open to serious challenge. The statement “To be sure, the world revolution was 
never completely forgotten, any more than America has forgotten the dream of a 
world in which all peoples everywhere will recognize that the ‘American way’ is 
the right way” (pp. x-xi) is at best misleading. The absence of any maps to help 
the reader find his way through the extremely complicated territorial arrangements 
agreed upon during the war is regrettable. 


University of Colorado Rozerr PAuL Browper 
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Far Eastern History 


MOSCOW AND THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF INDIA: A STUDY IN 
THE POSTWAR EVOLUTION OF INTERNATIONAL COMMUNIST 
STRATEGY. By John H. Kautsky. [Technology Press Books in the Social 
Sciences.] (Cambridge: Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1956. Pp. xii, 220. $6.00.) 


AN attempt is made here to trace the evolution of the Indian Communist party’s 
strategy and its relation with Moscow and Peking. Three broad classifications are 
established: the “right” strategy of the popular front; the “left” strategy against 
capitalism, imperialism, and feudalism; and the “neo-Maoist” strategy, now 
Moscow's choice for all colonial and semicolonial countries, designed to unite 
workers, peasants, and capitalists alike against “imperialism and feudalism.” 

The book’s main part describes the somewhat erratic course of the shifts in 
these strategies since World War H, from left to right to neo-Maoist, with Moscow 
emerging as their originator. Long time lags between Moscow’s initiative and the 
completion of the shifts are explained by lack of guidance resulting from Moscow’s 
indifference to India in the early postwar years, uncertainty in Moscow regarding 
the neo-Maoist strategy, and the initiation of shifts by vague announcements rather 
than direct commands. A further reason, little discussed by the author, was the 
obstinacy of Indian leaders in maintaining their convictions, which resulted in 
more radical leadership changes and deeper rifts within the party than was normal 
in other countries. 

The author concludes that Moscow accepted neo-Maoism as particularly suitable 
for Russia in the “Cold War”; that this acceptance leaves Moscow, not Peking, 
in command of the Indian Party; that Moscow’s guidance is mostly in the form 
of publicly available directives (editorials, articles, etc.) arid is essentially “nega- 
tive” in that it criticizes strategies as wrong until the “correct” one is adopted. 
These conclusions are well substantiated, but the evidence is limited and they must 
be accepted as tentative. For reasons of scholarship, the author denies himself any 
but publicly available documentary sources and foregoes, for instance, any evalu- 
ation of meetings between high-ranking Indian and other Communist leaders. 
Furthermore, because the author is interested not in the Indian party per se but 
“in the process by which a Communist party line is formulated and finally 
adopted” (p. 1), he ignores almost entirely the influence of the Indian environment 
upon this process. Though strategy is imposed by Moscow, its formulation and 
adoption is, nevertheless, greatly affected by local circumstances, and the struggle 
accompanying each shift cannot be fully understood without reference to them. 
The Indian leaders are not quite the abstract theoreticians the book makes them 
appear to be; in adopting the party line for India, they have been aware of pre- 
vailing local conditions and have taken them into account. 


University of Minnesota Werner Levi 
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THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF CHINA, 1840-1928. By Li Chien-nung. 
Translated and edited by Ssu-yu Teng and Jeremy Ingalls. (Princeton, N, J.: 
D. Van Nostrand Company. 1956. Pp. xii, 545. $7.50; text edition available.) 


Li Chien-nung’s work on Chinese political history, like Ch’en Kung-lu’s His- 
tory of Modern China (not yet available in translation), has long been regarded 
as a standard text by Chinese students and teachers. It was first published in 1930 
under the title Political History of China in the Past Thirty Years and dealt with 
the period 1898~1928. Li later added three introductory chapters treating the 
period from 1839 forward, and it is the fuller 1948 edition which Ssu-yu Teng and 
Jeremy Ingalls have competently edited and translated. They have done a fine job 
of overcoming difficulties involved in rendering the original Chinese into English 
by editing out much repetition and adding systematic notations where necessary. 

As in the case of the Chinese edition, the main contribution of the English 
version lies in the part which Li first wrote. The first three chapters (only 143 of 
505 pages of text) treat in summary fashion the Opium War, the Taiping Rebel- 
lion, and the readjustment that followed and add little which is not readily avail- 
able elsewhere. The remainder charts in detail the political struggles of the reform 
movement, the competition between reformers and revolutionaries, the overthrow 
of the Manchus, the growth of military cliques, the stormy career of Yüan 
Shih-k’ai, the period of warlord localism, and, finally, reunification under a 
reorganized Kuomintang. Li chronicles the fate of the successive cliques and 
groupings which constituted the government of China in name only. He portrays 
vividly three unhappy decades of the division of China among selfish leaders who 
had neither sufficient political or military power to unify the country nor any well- 
formulated program for their nation. Much of the subsequent tragedy of China 
has roots in the complex developments during these years, and this translation ot 
Li’s work constitutes the only detailed treatment available in one volume for 
Western readers, 

There are, however, serious limitations, This is Chinese-style history, anecdotal 
and descriptive rather than añalytical. Li shows little awareness of forces greater 
than the individuals he treats. He does not make the inductive generalizations 
necessary to bring out the institutional and social significance of his material. The 
Peiyang military clique figures prominently in the text, for example, but the 
reader will search in vain for an explanation of just what it was or how it operated. 
Again, there is practically nothing on government finance, education, and the 
conduct of foreign relations, all of which added continuity and some semblance of 
stability to the otherwise chaotic nature of Chinese politics at the national level. 
The division of China and the many forces involved in the struggle for power have 
necessitated such an abundance of Chinese names of persons and places that the 
work will be tough going for anyone without background knowledge of China. 
Despite such limitations, Li’s work possesses great value not only as a basic refer- 
ence work for the period but as an introduction to how the Chinese view this 
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critical age in their history. This value is enhanced by a detailed index and a 
selected bibliography. 


Yale University Ricrarp L. WALKER 


CHINA: NEW AGE AND NEW OUTLOOK. By Ping-chia Kuo. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1956. Pp. xi, 231, viii. $3.75.) 


A historian, a graduate of Harvard University, and a former high official of 
the Nationalist government, Dr. Kuo is no longer active in national life and now 
resides in California, a haven unavailable to earlier members of the Chinese gentry 
when involved in the change from one dynasty to another. Kuo disassociates 
himself from the old dynasty. He is not uncritical of the new but takes it for 
granted that it will grow in strength and international importance. The pre-Com- 
munist past is presented largely as the story of the successes or failures of the 
ruling class to control masses of the people. Dr. Kuo accepts the Marxist view that 
this ruling class was a landlord class (p. 57). The Chinese Communists are a new 
phenomenon because they work from the bottom up. “It is to their credit that they 
never swerved in the belief that by sticking to mass organization, they would 
eventually overcome all opposing forces.” The Communist leaders, according to 
Kuo, rose from the ranks of the common man; they are “plebeian stalwarts” who 
champion the cause of the peasants only to construct, a few pages later in the book, 
a pseudo-plebian regime which is actually imposed on the masses (pp. 84-87). 

An apparent frankness in describing the Communist rise to power (for 
example, the admittance that the Communists had no intention of making peace 
with Chiang Kai-shek in the 1946 conferences) seems to give more plausibility to 
the thesis that Chiang failed because he could not organize mass support and that 
the Communists were the only ones with the ability to “lead the revolution.” The 
“revolution” is a vague process of change, which all previous Chinese history has 
prepared for, and which is rather important for the argument because it is sup- 
posed to give substance to the view that the great changes going on in China today 
are “an integral phase in the evolution of her people.” The author believes that, 
in spite of the international aspects of Communism, “China will remain China,” 
whatever that means. The Chinese Communists have built up a new and different 
China whose strength must be accepted but whose expansionist tendencies must 
be limited. We must hope, the argument runs, for Peking to develop an inde- 
pendent policy and still remain on good terms with Moscow; then there will 
be a normal power relationship. All this assumes the success of the five-year plans, 
the political stability of the Peking government, and the “realistic” acceptance by 
America of Chinese leadership in Asia. This book is of no particular value to the 
scholar as it is full of value judgments, undocumented assertions, and wild specu- 
lations as to motive. 


University of Washington Gerorce E. TAYLOR 
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United States History 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1954. Edited by 
Peter V. Curl. (New York: Harper and Brothers for the Council on Foreign 
Relations. 1955. Pp. xxii, 506. $5.00.) 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1954. By Richard P. Stebbins 
and the Research Staff of the Council on Foreign Relations. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers for the Council on Foreign Relations. 1956. Pp. xii, 


498. $6.00.) 


THEsE companion volumes for 1954, like their predecessors, will be indispen- 
sable to students of recent American foreign policy. The seven chapters in the 
Documents, which have their approximate counterparts in the World Affairs 
volume, are entitled: “The United States: Principles and Polices”; “The Western 
Community”; “East-West Problems in Europe”; “The Far East and Southeast 
Asia”; “The Near and Middle East and Africa”; “The Western Hemisphere”; 
“The United Nations, Disarmament and Peaceful Uses of the Atom.” The World 
Affairs volume lagged a year behind the Documents, and although the treatment 
gained perspective from the extra time, the author regrets the delay and assures 
“readers who depend on these annual volumes for immediate reference” that “the 
current delays in their appearance are in the process of being overcome.” The 
World Affairs volume is cross-referenced to the Documents, but not vice versa. 
A more liberal use of footnotes replaces the selected bibliography included in 
earlier World Affairs volumes; there are three maps and a “Chronology of World 
Events,” 

The year 1954 was an eventful one in most parts of the world. It witnessed 
the defeat of the European defense community and the substitution of Western 
European union; the Berlin and Geneva conferences; the French collapse in 
Indochina; the crisis over Quemoy; the overthrow of Communist rule in Guate- 
mala; the British-Iranian agreement on oil; and the British-Egyptian agreement 
on Suez. In the light of later events, it is interesting to be reminded that Anthony 
Eden, then Foreign Minister, characterized the Suez agreement as preserving 
Britain’s “essential requirements” in the Middle East and added that defense ar- 
rangements must be based on consent and cooperation of the peoples concerned. 
Interesting also is the statement of Secretary Dulles on the same occasion. “I be- 
lieve,” he said, “that the removal of this deterrent to closer cooperation will open 
a new approach to peaceful relations between the Near Eastern states and other 
nations of the free world.” One of Colonel Nasser’s ministers, on the other hand, 
hailed the Suez base agreement as freeing “essential forces . . . to liberate Pales- 
tine,” and Colonel Nasser himself is reported to have called Israel “an artificial 
state which must disappear.” Englishmen who in December, 1956, were aggrieved 
at the failure of the United States to support their attempt to solve the Suez prob- 
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lem by force may in these volumes be reminded of the British refusal of support 
when the United States was urging joint action to safe Dien Bien Phu. Alarm 
caused by Mr. Dulles’ repeated references to “massive retaliation” was partially 
alleviated by the Secretary’s assurance that such retalistion need not be used “in 
every instance of attack” and by the President's declaration that “there is no alter- 
native to peace.” Despite setbacks and unsolved problems, Mr. Dulles could say 
at the end of the year: “The danger of general war recedes.” 


University of Buffalo Junius W. Prarr 


MR. JUSTICE. Edited by Allison Dunham and Philip B. Kurland. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1956. Pp. xi, 241. $3.75.) 


Ir, as Professor John Chipman Gray and Justice Cardozo have asserted, the 
constitutional law with which the Supreme Court deals is basically politics, then 
historians should find the lives of the justices as fascinating and indispensable a 
source for study as the biographies of other political figures. Of course, a judicial 
career, like that of an author or other person engaged in sedentary professional 
labor, is apt to be marked by more routine performance of exacting tasks and by 
less involvement in exciting adventures than would be the case in other walks of 
life. To be sure, justices can engage in colorful activities unconnected with their 
work on the Court. Thus, in the case of Marshall and Holmes, their military 
service significantly affected their judicial views. Other justices have traveled, 
climbed mountains, conducted diplomatic negotiations with foreign countries, and 
participated in various types of extracurricular activities. But the biography of an 
“intellectual” such as a judge necessarily includes an appraisal of his professional 
achievements as well as a chronicle of his personal experiences. In the case of a 
Supreme Court Justice, it must include also some account of his legal philosophy. 

The present volume meets these tests. It contains nine short but significant 
studies, by Francis Biddle, William W. Crosskey, Allison Dunham, Charles Fair- 
man, Paul Freund, J. Francis Paschal, Merlo J. Pusey, John Paul Stevens, and 
Carl B. Swisher on Holmes, Marshall, Stone, Bradley, Brandeis, Sutherland, 
Hughes, Rutledge, and Taney, respectively. Many of the contributors are authors 
of full-length judicial biographies. In this symposium they have presented basic 
data regarding the justices discussed. All of the sketches are well written. 

It should be noted that Crosskey’s unorthodox notions of constitutional] law 
affect his interpretation of Marshall. He regards the period of Marshall’s chief 
justiceship as “a period of constitutional decay” (p. 22). He asserts that “the 
usual view of John Marshall’s career is hardly tenable. John Marshall did not 
carry on a continual frontal assault, uniformly successful, upon the subversive 
principles of Jeffersonianism. Instead, he fought a long and stubborn rear-guard 
action to defend the Constitution against those principles. And it was, on the 
whole, a losing fight. Time after time during his long career, Marshall was 
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forced into compromise or defeat; and the result was a pretty complete transforma- 
tion of the Constitution by the date of his death” (pp. 38-39). Various ideas 
characteristic of Crosskey’s view of the Constitution are attributed to Marshall as 
“old Federalist doctrine.” 

The other authors do not depart from generally accepted opinions. Perhaps 
most informative to the reader, because dealing with a less well-known member 
of the Court, is Fairman’s study of Justice Joseph P. Bradley. 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania ; Epwarp DUMBAULD 


THE LIBERTIES OF AN AMERICAN: THE SUPREME COURT SPEAKS. 
By Leo Pfeffer. (Boston: Beacon Press. 1956. Pp. xi, 309. $5.00.) 


To attempt, in one slim volume, a survey of American liberties as they are set 
forth in the Bill of Rights and as they have been construed by the United States 
Supreme Court, is to attempt that which is hardly possible. This work deserves to 
be judged, however, not by its all-embracing title alone but by the author’s declared 
intention, which is, as stated in his preface, “to shed some light on what the 
liberties of an American are and what they mean.” This he certainly has suc- 
ceeded in doing, and most of the criticisms of his attempt have to do with the 
inevitable oversimplification and resort to legal shorthand compelled by the scope 
of his work. 

It is Pfeffer’s conclusion that “the march of civil liberties in American history 
has been forward” and that the Bill of Rights has “played a crucial role” and has 
been “a beacon of light for seekers of liberty.” He thinks the Supreme Court has 
“fulfilled its responsibilities as guardian of the Bill of Rights.” 

The crucial civil liberties problem of today, as the author sees it, lies in the 
extent to which constitutional principles and precedents are applicable to Com- 
munists and communist organization. The dilemma of the Supreme Court and 
the way it has divided on the issue are well described. Pfeffer gives a thumbnail 
review of the Oliver case (1948), in which the Supreme Court held firmly that “a 
secret trial is anathema to concepts of liberty and democracy, and does not accord 
the accused due process of law.” The California Third District Court of Appeals 
last August had to reprove a lower court for holding a criminal trial in secret, and 
it is still not everywhere acknowledged that “secret trials have no place in a 
democracy.” 

Also very timely is the review of earlier civil rights contests and the conse- 
quences of the 1875 decision of the federal government to leave the defense of 
individual rights largely up to the states. To demonstrate very neatly and aptly 
how laws against one disliked faction may be imitated to outlaw advocates of 
other dissenting opinions, Pfeffer cites several state laws against the NAACP in 
which the techniques federally used with Communists are adopted intact for use 
against racial minorities. 
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This rapid survey of the long struggle for more perfect liberty sometimes 
inspires the distressing feeling that nothing is ever settled, for the same issues arise 
again and again; but Pfeffer’s view is, on the whole, optimistic. There are some 
slips: the reference to the “repeal” of the Alien and Sedition Acts (which lapsed 
and ceased to exist without congressional action); the real importance of the 
Rumely case upholding Rumely’s refusal to disclose his subscribers is not stated; 
the term “Roosevelt court” is loosely and improperly used. Apart from such criti- 
cism, the book does indeed “shed light” on American liberties and what they mean. 


Washington, D. C. J. R. Wicerns 


COLONISTS FROM SCOTLAND: EMIGRATION TO NORTH AMERICA, 
1707-1783. By lan Charles Cargill Graham. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press for the American Historical Association. 1956. Pp. x, 213. $4.50.) 


Iw this excellent little book that won the Beveridge award, Ian Graham, him- 
self a Scot, educated on both sides of the Atlantic, introduces us to the story of 
Scottish emigration in the eighteenth century and to the role of the Scot in colonial 
America. Writing a cleancut, readable prose, he presents new information and 
fresh interpretations. 

The causes of the Scottish exodus, the author maintains, and this reviewer 
agrees, were overwhelmingly economic. They stemmed basically from the age-old 
pressure of population on inadequate means of subsistence, but became active in 
particular years because of current ills. Estate papers and other MSS in the Scottish 
archives would have greatly strengthened his economic analysis, but customs 
records and little-exploited printed materials are used effectively. He rightly modi- 
fies the “exaggerated reports” of the numbers of Scots said to have come over (the 
figures of Irish emigration used for comparison also need to be modified). He 
agrees with and furthers the thesis that well-to-do Scots of the “tacksman” or 
intermediate landlord class, restive under changes that threatened their social 
and economic security, sought to persuade their tenants to follow them to America 
in the hope of setting up a new clan system with themselves as chiefs—another 
Old World dream destined to fade in the uncongenial air of pioneer America! 

The American half of the story shows highlanders in closeknit settlements, 
chiefly in the Carolinas, New York, and Nova Scotia. Lowlanders were more 
dispersed. But in general all Scots tended, the author believes, “to act as an interest 
group on the basis of their nationality.” It was largely this trait that brought them, 
in pre-Revolutionary years, to a position of commercial, political, and intellectual 
leadership out of all proportion to their numbers. One could wish for a fuller dis- 
cussion of the intellectual and political leadership; the commercial activities are 
admirably dealt with. Incidentally, Graham furthers, if he does not end, the 
debatable question of the southern planter’s “blindness to the practical side of 
business.” It was the “Scotch-Irish,” he maintains, who were the patriots in the 
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Revolution, while the Scots, with notable exceptions, were loyalists—a position 
demonstrable, as the author admits, only in the larger groups. 

This book treats an important and much neglected segment of early American 
history critically and with imagination. It contains an excellent bibliography of 
printed materials, The author uses evidence in a telling way, although he some- 
times does not give us enough of it. Indeed, he throws out far more interesting 
ideas than he attempts to develop—more than he could possibly develop in one 
slim volume. Clearly, Mr. Graham must write some more books; he has set a 
high standard for himself. 


Vassar College MILDRED CAMPBELL 


MIDDLE-CLASS DEMOCRACY AND THE REVOLUTION IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, 1691-1780. By Robert E. Brown. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press for the American Historical Association. 1955. Pp. ix, 458. $6.00.) 


In this challenging monograph Professor Brown argues two distinct theses. He 
sets out to prove that the society of colonial Massachusetts on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion was quite democratic, and, having buttressed his case with an impressive 
mass of documentation, he then makes the sweeping assertions that the Revolution 
was not fought for democracy because in fact there already was democracy in the 
colonies and that the controversy with Britain was “the direct outgrowth of colonial 
democracy.” Strictly on the basis of evidence from Massachusetts, Brown suggests 
that the other colonies were not as undemocratic as tradition has painted them 
but that “the ‘common man’ in this country comes into his own long before the 
era of Jacksonian Democracy.” 

Were it not for the author’s impatience to draw more sweeping and funda- 
mental conclusions from his limited, if searching, study than the evidence warrants, 
this book would be less controversial and would probably win more friends and 
influence more people. Brown’s primary thesis is neither revolutionary nor 
startling. It has long been a commonplace of the New England colonial scene that 
the home of the town meeting nurtured a considerable measure of both economic 
and political democracy. 

Perhaps the most significant sections of this book are those dealing with repre- 
sentation and the franchise. Brown shows that the interior towns were adequately 
represented, even overrepresented. Why they could not get legislation in the Con- 
federation period which would have given them needed economic relief without 
resort to insurrection still needs to be answered. It would certainly be rash to 
assume that in other colonies the back country areas enjoyed a similar measure of 
representation. The South Carolina story, to cite just one obvious case, would be 
precisely the reverse of that of Massachusetts. 

Brown argues persuasively that the requirement of possession of a 40s. freehold 
to exercise the province franchise did not bar more than a fourth of the adult 
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males and that typical farms of “average” farmers were worth “several times” this 
amount. In fact, he states, the yield from one acre planted in wheat would be 
sufficient to satisfy this requirement. (The town voting qualifications, though 
higher than those of the province, were also not very restrictive.) This argument 
would have been more convincing had Brown disclosed the basis for his sampling 
of the inventories of estates of both farm and town workers. The fact is that inven- 
tories of estates provide evidence of the holdings left by superannuated persons, 
those who had perhaps forty or more years to accumulate substantial estates. They 
are not typical of “average” persons as determined by actuarial tables. We should 
like to know more about the average property holdings of workers in the twenty- 
five to forty-five year old category. Their holdings are almost certainly a good deal 
lower than those listed in the inventories of deceased persons. 

Brown shows that men could vote, and he also demonstrates that most men did 
vote. But he does not deal with the question of why they voted as they did. He 
does not take into account the leadership of the elite, which was one of the marked 
phenomena of New England town life. He contends that substantial middle-class 
property holders who had long been active in town affairs determined the ‘anti- 
British drift on the eve of the Revolution, not the mob. His own evidence would 
seem to show that the town meetings were guided, if not controlled, by such a 
middle-class elite—by Colonel John Ashley of Sheffield, by Samuel Phillips in 
Andover, and by Joseph Hawley in Northampton. 

One minor error should be noted which provides some evidence that the Massa- 
chusetts land law was not quite as egalitarian in practice as Brown believes. He 
states that there was no change in the laws governing property holding or inherit- 
ance in Massachusetts since the Bay State “did not employ the practices of entail 
and primogeniture.” It is true that from earliest times Massachusetts had prac- 
ticed partible descent, but at the same time a double portion was reserved for the 
eldest son. This was not changed until 1801, when Massachusetts finally came 
abreast of states which by then had more egalitarian laws of descent. Entails did 
exist in Massachusetts and where not docked, descended according to the rules of 
primogeniture (Baker v. Mattocks, Quincy Rep. 69 [1763]). 


Columbia University Ricuarp B. Morris 


THE BIRTH OF THE REPUBLIC, 1763-89. By Edmund S. Morgan. [Chicago 
History of American Civilization.] (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1956. Pp. ix, 176. $3.00.) 

A one-volume study of the American Revolutionary period, 1763-1789, has 
long been needed, especially to make readily available the results of research in the 
field in recent decades. The Birth of the Republic handsomely supplies that need. 
Professor Morgan's small volume, containing only 157 pages of text, does not, of 
course, cover every phase of the Revolution in detail; and it may be that the armed 
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struggle between Britain and her American colonies is too scantily treated. In 
general, however, the author concisely and clearly covers the major topics, and he 
offers a well-organized and attractively written survey. A short bibliographical 
note and an index are furnished. 

Limits of space imposed a heavy burden upon the author, since he was com- 
pelled to condense much information into a small scope. The “boiling down” 
process almost inevitably produced some phrases that will not entirely please 
specialists, who, to be sure, are commonly captious. Thus, statements concerning 
the boundaries of Quebec according to the British Act of 1774 (pp. 61, 118) seem 
to be not quite satisfactory, since they contain no reference to its “saving clause.” 
The passages considered doubtful by this fallible reviewer are very few, and he 
finds no serious error in fact. 

The Birth of the Republic is particularly to be praised because of the sensible 
and judicious views offered by Morgan. He is unfair neither to Britain nor to the 
colonies, he refuses to make too much of political and social clash among the 
patriots, his remarks concerning the era of the Confederation are balanced, and 
his analysis of the making of the new union of 1789 is warped neither by a crass 
economic interpretation nor by filiopietistic sentiment. Students, both under- 
graduate and graduate, are often devoted defenders of unproven theories and one- 
sided theses concerning phases of the Revolutionary period; Professor Morgan’s 
brief volume will serve as a very helpful corrective. It will also be stimulating and 
useful to older scholars, 


Duke University Joun R. ALDEN 


THE FAR WESTERN FRONTIER, 1830-1860, By Ray Allen Billington, [New 
American Nation Series.] (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1956. Pp. xix, 
324. $5.00.) 

Tue chief distinction of this excellent addition to the New American Nation 
Series is the author's manner of treatment rather than his outline of subject mat- 
ter. The arrangement of material follows conventional and generally accepted 
lines. Roughly the first quarter of the book is devoted to Spanish borderlands and 
fur men; the middle half develops the expansionist theme culminating with the 
Mexican War; and the remainder of the book is given over to the Mormons, the 
mineral frontier, and prerailroad transportation. With this arrangement there can 
be little quarrel. Insofar as possible, events are presented in chronological order 
and the discussions. move logically from one major theme to the next. Despite 
multitudinous events and interacting forces operating within an area of Gar- 
gantuan magnitude, Professor Billington has achieved clarity in presentation and 
unity for the work as a whole, The substance of the book's synthesis is well 
expressed by the final sentence: “Man had begun his battle against nature with 
only his hands and his brawn to aid him; man was to continue that battle with 
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such efficient tools that only thirty years later the continent had been conquered 
and all the Far West subjected to the elevating forces of civilization” (p. 292). 

Presumably it was not the intent of the editors and publisher that this and 
companion works were to be based upon a meticulous reexamination of manu- 
script sources. In the preparation of the book, Billington has followed the pattern 
characterized by the other published volumes of the series. He has drawn heavily 
on printed narratives and official documents, periodical literature, and standard 
secondary works. Judging from footnote documentation, the appended critical 
bibliography, and internal evidence revealed by the text, it is apparent that the 
present author has made a comprehensive examination and utilization of the 
printed materials pertinent to his study. The most discernible omissions are the 
author’s own previous publications. 

Unanimity in the interpretation of Far Western frontier history has never been 
conspicuous, and it is doubtful that Billington’s book will resolve all past differ- 
ences, For example, the emphasis here placed upon the quest by Americans for 
more cheap land and the public and Democratic clamor for extension of political 
boundaries to the Pacific without due weight given Whig commercial interests in 
the acquisition of Pacific coast ports (the latter expounded by Norman A. 
Graebner in Empire on the Pacific [1955]) sets the stage for honest differences of 
opinion about interpretation of American expansionism. And now even the slogan 
“Fifty-four Forty or Fight” as an 1844 battle cry (p. 155) appears to belong in the 
limbo of American political myths. Also subject to dispute is such a matter as 
‘when and why Brigham Young decided that the Great Salt Lake valley was to be 
the “right place” for the Saints (p. 198). For the most part the book is a straight- 
forward narrative in which persons, events, dates, and places are presented accu- 
rately and with agreeable spice. 

It could fairly be said of this volume that its flavor, or style, provides a rather 
familiar theme with a new and refreshing aura. Heedless of the seminar admoni- 
tion to thesis writers—“be sparing of acjectives”—Billington uses them freely, 
with obvious delight, and with a certain degree of abandonment. He has likewise 
provided his readers with a very generous sprinkling of colorful contemporary 
quips, epithets, and Western jargon. Very descriptive, for example, is a chapter, 
“The Era of the Mountain Men,” in which life “in the raw” is described as being 
anything but genteel. Raw, cruel, precarious, and concerned with bare survival as 
life has been here represented, one is perhaps justified in asking the question: 
Was there not, as Louis B. Wright has indicated there was, culture on this mov- 
ing frontier? Billington does not completely ignore the humane and the urbane 
aspects of frontier civilization, but more than he has presented would have been 
appropriate. 

Students given this book as reference reading (presumably the purpose of the 
New American Nation Series) will find their assignments agreeable. They will 
like the format, be aided by excellent maps, edified by the illustrations, and 
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informed and delighted by the text. Their professors will doubtless confirm these 
reactions and will, in addition, be grateful for the excellent documentation, bibli- 
ography, and index, 


Indiana University Oscar Ospurn WINTHER 


FRONTIER POLITICS AND THE SECTIONAL CONFLICT: THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST ON THE EVE OF THE CIVIL WAR. By 
Robert W. Johannsen. (Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1956. Pp. xiii, 
240. $5.00.) 


Tuts is a study of political alignments in the Oregon country from 1841 to 
1861 in relation to population origins, economic interests, and national policies. 
Settlers from the Old Northwest and bordering slave states predominated in the 
early migration, representing Jeffersonianism and frontier democracy in their de- 
votion to decentralization, popular elections, the virtues of an agrarian civilization, 
self-government, and manifest destiny—the whole conditioned by strong patriot- 
ism. One must regret that the author did not deal more fully with the period of 
the social compact in Oregon, emphasis being entirely upon the relation of these 
characteristics to events after 1849. 

The story here presented begins with the organization of Oregon Territory in 
the midst of the renewed sectional controversy over slavery in the territories dur- 
ing the Mexican War. It presupposes a broader knowledge of the ensuing decade 
of sectional strife by the reader than is justified. The congress, in 1848, passed a 
bill organizing Oregon Territory and extending to it the provisions of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. The author includes at this point a quotation (p. 18) from Senator 
Butler’s speech urging his constituents to go there in armed bands, with their 
slaves, in defiance of congressional law. This was the senator in defense of whose 
honor the assault upon Senator Sumner was made, and an illuminating footnote 
was in order. The area was opposed to the presence of Negroes, slave or free. Slaves 
were given their freedom by the courts because no local laws establishing slavery 
existed; slavery was excluded by a popular vote of 7,727 to 2,645; but the people 
also voted to exclude free Negroes 8,640 to 1,081. That action was tremendously 
important in congressional debates and in the evolution of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, a fact which should have been noted. This inadequate presentation of the 
national background occurs also with reference to the split between Buchanan and 
Douglas, the Dred Scott Decision, and: elsewhere. 

On the other hand, there are valuable contributions to our knowledge of 
Buchanan’s far-reaching efforts to destroy Douglas; of the extent of Republican 
adherence because of free homesteads, railroads, and the tariff, rather than slavery; 
of the degree to which Douglas Democrats and Republicans could more easily 
find common ground than could Douglas Democrats and Southern Democrats, 
represented by popular sovereignty as an antislavery technique, by fusion in the 
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campaign of 1860, and by subsequent cooperation in the preservation of the 
Union during the war years. 

In some ways, the most valuable part of this yl is that dealing with the 
period after the election of Lincoln. We have here the normal pattern of confusion 
about compromise, peaceful separation or coercion, and distrust of Southern 
sympathizers; we find also an unusual combination of strong union sentiment 
and anti-emancipation sentiment coupled with a- disposition to let the rest of the 
country work out its own salvation. 

The monograph is well written and adequately annotated from a wealth of 
source materials. It must be given serious consideration by those interested in 
both the West and the Civil War. 


University of Michigan Dwicutr L. Dumonp 


THE MILITANT SOUTH, 1800-1861. By John Hope Franklin, (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1956. Pp. xi, 317. $5.00.) 


Tue Militant South is a study of such topics as personal encounters, state 
militias, citizen soldiers, military schools, expansionist activities, educational back- 
wardness, slavery defense, growing unity, and military preparedness, Painstaking 
search for evidence yields a great array of significant illustrative material. Many 
pages of the first seven chapters and most of the last five are a clear and concise 
story of what happened, but the book as a whole seems to turn the clock back- 
ward in the continuing quest for truth, The author observes in an inviting pref- 
ace to the book he might have written that his “study implies at no point that all 
Southerners, or even almost all of them, were bellicose or militant.” He “is mind- 
ful of the existence” of Southern elements “that regarded violence and other forms 
of precipitate action as revolting,” though they “dominated neither thought nor 
action” in the pre-Civil War generation. Actually, the book is almost entirely 
unmindful of the existence of unmilitant elements, Limiting expressions are used 
infrequently; repetitive employment of such words as “men of the South” creates 
an impression of totality. 

As contributing factors to the South’s militancy, the preface lists “persistence 
of the rural environment, the Indian danger, the fear of slaves, an old-world 
concept of honor, an increasing sensitivity, and an arrogant self-satisfaction with 
things as they were.” The reviewer would delete only one word—the descriptive 
adjective—from this incomplete list of factors, for how could the author, or any- 
one else, know that the selfsatisfaction of all or even most Southerners was arro- 
gant? Factors that created Southern militancy are repeated in the text, but with 
little indication that Northern provocation contributed to a militant spirit, either as 
a factor in itself or as an influence in producing “sensitivity” or “fear of slaves,” 
The preface recognizes “intersectional tension” that transformed an “atmosphere 
of conflict . . . into aggressive militancy,” and the text devotes a few pages to the 
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Northern “challenge,” but neither suggests that false accusation or opprobrious 
epithet created a militant South. If the external cause were treated as extensively 
as internal factors, the book would be much longer—and less partisan. 

The book is not a study of the Civil War’s causes, but the author comes near 
assigning responsibility solely to Southern militancy for an inevitable conflict: 
“With every state in the South readying itself for war long before the election of 
Lincoln, there was little chance for peace.” As the author writes out of context 
in presenting a segment of the South from internal causes only, the North appears 
guiltless of the clash of arms. More important, by focusing attention on a single 
quality of some Southerners, the author leaves the impression. that there was little 
else in southern life than violence. He never comes to grips with the more difficult 
problem of evaluating pugnacious thought and action in terms of the total life of 
the people. He turns the spotlight on one corner of the portrait—the South on 
militant parade—where it remains from the first page to the last. 

The preface again illustrates method, It lists postwar evidences of “excessive 
belligerency,” among them “the fact that nearly 90 per cent of the 1,886 lynchings 
in the United States between 1900 and 1930 occurred in the South.” A comment 
follows: “The assertion that the murder capital of the United States moves an- 
nually from one Southern city to another has considerable basis in fact and sug- 
gests a continuing indifference to violence.” The statistic is true; the comment is 
that of a crusader. The author as historian might have added that lynching declined 
and disappeared for a few years. 


University of Oregon WENDELL HOLMES STEPHENSON 


DREAM AND THOUGHT IN THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY, 1860-1900. 
By Edward Chase Kirkland. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1956. 
Pp. ix, 175. $3.00.) 


In its original form, the material in this book, which explores the philosophy 
of business and of a business generation, constituted the 1956 Cornell University 
Messenger Lectures on the Evolution of Civilization. A Guggenheim Fellowship 
enabled the author to devote a year to exploring on a wide scale the policies of 
the business community. He examined available statements by businessmen in 
books, magazine articles, private correspondence, testimony before Congressional 
and other committees, and statements made by the press and periodicals directed 
toward the concerns of the business world. In reporting his findings, he sought 
to avoid a liberal versus conservative point of view, a “robber baron” versus bene- 
factors of mankind approach, and concentrated instead on what businessmen 
thought and said. Even the provocative word “dream” in the title has been defined 
by the author to mean no more than unorganized and unsystematic thought on 
the part of the men studied. No effort has been made to measure words by prac- 
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tice. The author has operated on the theory that businessmen, like other groups, 
generally meant what they said, 

Such an approach by a less experienced or less perceptive writer would have 
resulted in a deadly cataloging of statements made by various members of the 
business community instead of the provocative and fresh point of view which 
Kirkland's handling of the material has given us. His first essay, “Panic and 
Pain,” for example, suggests that our habit of writing the history of the era in 
terms of politics, Supreme Court decisions, and briefs of learned counsel has led 
historians to interpret the structure of business thought primarily as defense prop- 
aganda rather than as explanation or comfort for business insecurity in face of 
the “facts of life.” “Panic and perplexity, not pain, gave the first occasion for this 
sort of business thought” (p. 26). In the “Big House,” the author contrasts con- 
ventional explanations for the building of enormous mansions by businessmen 
with the reasons advanced by the owners themselves. Two essays deal with busi- 
ness thought concerning public schools and higher education, and here again the 
material demonstrates the need for a more balanced presentation of ideas shaping 
American education than has been achieved in past studies. The essay on “Sisy- 
phus’s Work” presents a cogent analysis of positive and negative attitudes of busi- 
ness toward government. The concluding essay, “Don’t Shoot the Millionaire,” 
suffers somewhat in comparison with the others, because it covers material more 
widely known to historians. 

Kirkland has admirably achieved his purpose. His essays rest on solid re- 
search, he writes clearly and to the point, and he refuses to sit in high judgment 
on the ideas portrayed. His book demonstrates that history can be provocative and 
even colorful when written with urbanity rather than partisanship. Some un- 
doubtedly will disagree with his conception of the historian’s role, but even they 
will find his analysis stimulating. His book deserves widespread attention by his- 
torians and businessmen alike. 


University of Missourt Lewis ATHERTON 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA): OIL PIONEER OF THE MID- 
DLE WEST. By Paul H. Giddens. (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
1956. Pp. xviii, 741. $7.50.) 

Lirtxe by little, the tremendous story of oil in the making of modern America 
is being written. In the light of the business histories produced by academic 
scholars, such books as Ida M. Tarbell’s seem primitive indeed, not so much because 
of their excessive bias as because of their failure to use modern instruments of re- 
search and techniques of analysis to probe beneath the surface. It becomes steadily 
clearer that business in general, and the various branches of the oil business in 
particular, have been heavily penalized by their long habit of secrecy. The more 
great industries throw open their records, the more certain it becomes that their 
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lapses have been less sinister and their achievements more creditable than the 
general public supposed. . 

The history of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana has an impressiveness 
which almost justifies the Gargantuan size of this book. When it was organized 
in 1889 by Rockefeller’s Trust, the utilization of the Lima oil pools in Ohio and 
Indiana was still a novelty. By one farsighted business stroke, the Trust had 
bought large oil-bearing tracts; by another it had applied to them Herman 
Frasch’s copper oxide process of purifying oil from sulphur. The construction in 
1889-1890 of the Whiting, Indiana, refinery, one of the largest in the world, was 
quickly followed by the purchase of marketing companies and the development 
of an intricate market network all over the Middle West. Other great refineries 
arose. When an indignant Minnesota branch manager saw a storekeeper charge 
a farmer double the just price, cloaking his extortion with the remark that “John 
D. has just given the University of Chicago another million,” he led the Standard 
of Indiana into an ambitious program of direct rural delivery by tank wagon. 
At the turn of the century, prolific new sources of oil were obtained from Kansas 
to Texas. By 1906, the company had assets of $27.5 millions and was earning at the 
rate of more than $10 million a year. 

But Professor Giddens’ real story, related with verve, accuracy, and finish, 
begins when the dissolution of the Trust in 1911 thrust the Standard of Indiana 
upon an independent career. No brief account of this crowded book can ade- 
quately describe the many-sided elements in a record which affected the social 
and political no less than the economic history of the nation. With the advent of 
the motor age, the supply of gasoline had to be doubled and redoubled; and in 
this, the cracking process of W. M. Burton and R. E. Humphreys has to be con- 
sidered along with the new pools, pipelines, and tanks. The Allies “floated to 
victory” on a sea of oil, a story well told here. Pioneering in the use of ethyl gaso- 
line and in many sales methods, Standard of Indiana became the nation’s largest 
gasoline marketer. Under the robust Colonel Robert W. Stewart, an untiring 
public speaker, it strove lustily to break down the distrust of big business. Mean- 
while, much was done (thanks partly to pressure from the Rockefellers) to 
humanize the organization. MacKenzie King, who had carried out far-reaching 
labor-welfare studies for the Rockefeller family and who later became director of 
industrial relations for the Rockefeller Foundation, gave the Indiana a plan of 
democratic management of labor which was effectively used from 1919 to 1937. 
Cutting athwart the postwar history of the company is the dramatic story of the 
oil scandal, which ended when John D, Rockefeller, Jr., expelled Stewart from 
control on March 7, 1929. It fell to Edward G. Seubert to guide the management 
through the ensuing depression, the NRA experiment, the revival, and most of the 
Second World War. Giddens gives a striking picture of the corporation at the 
beginning of the 1950's, when it was the second largest oil company in thé na- 
tion, with assets not far from two billion dollars and about 115,000 stockholders. 
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Those who essay to write the history of any important aspect of American life 
since 1890 without consulting this volume will rue their error; it elucidates im- 
portant aspects of technology, agriculture, both rural and urban ways of life, and 
public attitudes toward business. Giddens might have given his book a larger 
circulation by more compression. But the complicated narrative is always lucid, 
and any reader who judiciously skips over some bogs of business detail will find 
it interesting, The book is an achievement in which both author and company can 
take pride, 


Columbia University ALLAN NEVINS 


FROM THE DEPTHS: THE DISCOVERY OF POVERTY IN THE UNITED 
STATES, By Robert H. Bremner. (New York: New York University Press. 
1956. Pp. xiii, 364. $5.50.) 

Tuts book is a good example of the feasibility and usefulness of combining a 
monographic and a general, interpretive approach to a major historical problem. 
In this case, the problem is to explain how the discovery of poverty in the United 
States came about and how and why attitudes toward it and actions relating to it 
changed. One finds much that is familiar: the emergence in the second third of 
the nineteenth century of a concern with the lot of the urban poor, the influence 
in the post-Civil War decades of the British approach to what was regarded as 
the scientific handling of charity, the rise of settlement houses and of professional 
social work, and the movement for the improvement of tenement living, the pro- 
tection of children, and the melioration of conditions for women working in in- 
dustry. In traversing this ground, Professor Bremner acknowledges generously 
his indebtedness to such predecessors as Amos Warner, Frank Watson, Edith 
Abbott, Jacob Hollander, Daniel McColgan, and Josephine Goldmark, to name 
only a few of the scores of secondary writers listed in his informative and useful 
bibliography. 

But From the Depths is much more than a well-organized and well-written 
synthesis. Bremner has himself read the basic primary sources and, as a result, 
has given us not only much new information but interpretations that are both 
important and original. In addition to his study of the writings of the nineteenth- 
century humanitarian reformers concerned with the problem of poverty, he has 
made excellent use of the published reports and the out-of-the-way pamphlet 
publications of charity organizations, the archives of the Community Service So- 
ciety of New York, and the papers of J. G. Phelps Stokes. Especially rewarding 
has been his study of the more popular as well as the more specialized periodicals. 
It was a happy idea to read widely in popular novels and short stories and to 
survey the bearings on his theme of the rich and too-little-known graphic art of the 


period. The illustrations drawn from these sources add much to the format of the 
book. 
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Bremner admirably achieves his objective of explaining the factors that made 
Americans conscious of and sympathetic toward the misfortunes of their fellow 
countrymen. He shows the relationship between changing attitudes toward 
poverty, dependency, and insecurity and the rising emphasis on factual information 
in the social surveys; and he shows how this growing body of data and the ex- 
periences of philanthropists and social workers led to legislation on housing, 
child labor, women in industry, and industrial accidents. The study also nicely 
delineates the shift that took place from the dominant view that poverty is solely 
the result of defects in character and unequal endowments to the rising view, so 
influential in the progressive and New Deal eras, that poverty, insecurity, and in- 
sufficiency are primarily the result of social and economic conditions and as such 
are remediable by social action. The heroes and heroines of the book, the “do- 
gooders” who heard and heeded the cry from the lower depths, are presented 
without sentimentality, but with deep appreciation of their contributions to the 
poor whom they helped and of their part in making American life more whole- 
some and humane. 

Like all books, this one is not without limitations. Further exploration of 
manuscript sources might have yielded additional information of relevance. Some 
may feel that the author might profitably have explored the possible uses of re- 
cent techniques in the social sciences, especially content analysis, quantification, 
and the concepts of culture and personality. But those of us who have devoted 
our studies in history to the efforts to improve the quality of American life for 
all Americans will welcome this book as a major contribution and Professor 
Bremner as a gifted and much needed younger colleague. 


University of Wisconsin Merve Cort 


LA FOLLETTE AND THE RISE OF THE PROGRESSIVES IN WISCON- 
SIN. By Robert S. Maxwell. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
1956. Pp. viii, 270. $4.50.) 

Wisconsin politics during the first two decades of the twentieth century has 
long interested historians and political scientists for the reason that it provided, 
within a sharply defined area and time span, a laboratory experiment in Mid- 
western progressivism. Over a space of approximately thirty years, the progressive 
wing of the Republican party in the state developed a body of political theory and 
practice, known as the Wisconsin Idea, that was closely scrutinized by other states 
and often copied. In this volume, Professor Maxwell traces in detail the develop- 
ment of Wisconsin progressivism, sketches its architects and proponents, and 
analyzes the political forces that produced it. 

The shadow of Robert La Follette, as the author points out, hung over the 
entire Wisconsin movement. He was its theorist, its practitioner, its leader, and 
his powerful personality dominated it for the term of its existence. At the same 
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time, Maxwell recognizes the contributions of those whose support was vital to 
progressivism's success —Nils Haugen, McCarthy, McGovern, Hatton, Blaine, Len- 
` root, Ekern, Van Hise, and others. The institution of commissions, legislative re- 
forms, conservation, tax and monopoly reforms, social legislation, and other seg- 
ments of the progressive program are carefully analyzed in the book. The impact 
of the La Follette regime on the social and economic institutions of the state is also 
rather carefully explained, with some speculation as to its long-term effects, 

Maxwell is not uncritical in his summary of Wisconsin progressivism. The 
Wisconsin Idea had its flaws and its failures, Some of the heralded reforms did 
not work out. There were clashes of personality among political leaders which 
vitiated some of the successes. Nevertheless, in his summing up, the author can 
point to an impressively long list of affirmative accomplishments chargeable to 
Wisconsin progressivism, a good many of which were widely adopted by other 
states and at least some of which opened the way to new approaches to social 
and. economic thinking in later years, As the author suggests, the effects of 
progressivism in Wisconsin may not yet be fully gone; the violent political oscil- 
lations of Wisconsin politics since La Follette's time may be in part a reflection of 
the heritage of liberalism left by Old Bob and his allies, 

This study provides a concise, judicious account of one of the more interesting 
and dramatic political movements in recent history, carefully researched and well- 
documented. The volume begins with the state elections of 1900, traces La Fol- 
ette’s struggle with the conservative wing of the Republican party, and recounts 
in detail the history of the various tax, legislative, and monopoly reforms as they 
appeared in the progressives’ legislative programs. If the book lacks something, it 
is a greater consideration of the theory of politics and government which under- 
lay the Wisconsin movement and of its relationship to Midwestern and Eastern 
progressivism at large. However, for the person who is interested in the history 
of a highly effective and bitterly contested experiment in American political and 
social reform, Maxwell’s book provides the essential information. 


Michigan State University Russet B, Nye 


HERBERT HOOVER, PUBLIC SERVANT AND LEADER OF THE LOYAL 
OPPOSITION: A STUDY OF HIS LIFE AND CAREER, By Harold Wolfe. 
[Banner Book.] (New York: Exposition Press. 1956. Pp. 507. $5.00.) 


Tuoucn Herbert Hoover has been the subject or the author of many books 
and articles, most of these (including his own Memoirs) are polemical and few 
if any of them meet the needs of the teacher, student, or general reader desiring a 
convenient and dispassionate account. To provide a “reasonably complete and 
objective portrait,” Professor Wolfe of Winthrop College has undertaken a new 
biography which, as he frankly states, is based on published sources alone. The 
resulting book is both more and less than he apparently intended it to be, It is 
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more than a factual summary, for it contains a considerable amount of critical 
comment, especially upon Hoover's statements and policies regarding the Great 
Depression. As the depression dragged on, Wolfe remarks, Hoover emphasized 
more and more its foreign causes, finally concluding that there had been no seri- 
ous trouble in the United States until an economic storm struck from abroad in 
1931. “Freeing his nation, his party and himself from blame in causing and pro- 
longing the depression eventually became almost an obsession with him,” Wolfe 
says. “This led him to claim that his policies achieved more than they did and to 
attribute to others more responsibility for their falling short of complete success 
than the record substantiates.” In treating Hoover's foreign policies, the author 
again is critical, suggesting that “vigorous American leadership” might have re- 
strained the Japanese at the time of the Manchurian crisis. “This leadership was 
not furnished by the Hoover administration or by that of Roosevelt in time to 
check Japan.” Such interpretive comments, whether or not the reader agrees with 
them, add to the interest and value of the narrative. But Wolfe falls a little short 
of his aim, in dealing with foreign affairs, because he has confined himself to too 
few of the available published sources. If he had read more widely in recent stud- 
ies, he could have added depth to his treatment of Hoover’s diplomacy by dis- 
criminating more carefully than he does between the views of the President and 
those of the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson. Yet, on the whole, Wolfe has 
done well what he set out to do. His book is to be recommended as a convenient— 
and critical—summary of Hoover’s career. 


Woman's College, University of North Carolina Ricuarp N. CURRENT 


THE NEW ISOLATIONISM: A STUDY IN POLITICS AND FOREIGN 
POLICY SINCE 1950. By Norman A. Graebner. (New York: Ronald Press. 
1956, Pp. ix, 289. $4.00.) 


Tuts volume deals with a variety of recent foreign policy proposals which 
reached their “final and most perfect expression” in Secretary of State Dulles’ 
dual policies of massive retaliation and liberation of the communist satellites. 
Crediting Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., for the term, the author combines these di- 
verse ideas under the label “the new isolationism.” The relationship of this phe- 
nomenon with the traditional nineteenth-century isolationism, or with the “old 
isolationism” of the 1930's as exemplified by Robert La Follette or Charles Beard, 
is found in the questionable assumptions that isolationism had “decried all reliance 
on diplomacy” and that “domestic policy was far more fateful than foreign af- 
fairs.” Such straining for associations may be useful in political polemics, but a 
more accurate label would have been “the new nationalism” or “neo-imperialism.” 
These terms would at least suggest the dominant characteristics of the type of 
proposals Professor Graebner is describing. 
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The purpose of this book is to provide a history and partisan indictment of 
the Republican criticisms and policies which conflict with the Truman-Acheson 
approach to foreign affairs. Published/in the midst of the last presidential cam- 
paign, and without examination of the Congressional Record, congressional hear- 
ings, or even systematic newspaper surveys, this account adds nothing to the debate 
which is not already common knowledge. It begins with 1950 because it was at 
this point that the “reactionary-nationalist elite” began its major onslaught. No 
explanation is given of the forces behind McCarthyism other than to offer Samuel 
Lubell's hypothesis that this type of criticism arose from the “politics of revenge” 
of the German-Americans, Such a superficial explanation fails to account for such 
major critics as Senators Knowland and Bridges, or even the late Senator Mc- 
Carran, none of whom had significantly large German-American constituencies. 
Nor is there any examination of the role of some of the Catholic hierarchy and 
other Christian communist-haters in adding to the hysteria of this period. Graeb- 
ner's real devil is that line of thought which assumes unlimited American power 
in world affairs, but this optimism or arrogance can be found in leaders of both 
major parties. As Walter Lippmann has pointed out, the concept of containment, 
like that of liberation, also assumes an overwhelming preponderance of American 
power. This book might have had more lasting value if it had analyzed this 
twentieth-century version of Manifest Destiny. It fails to examine the continuity 
in thought from Secretary of State Acheson’s “negotiation from strength” ap- 
proach to the insistence of the Eisenhower administration on continuing to pre- 
pare larger thermonuclear weapons under a program begun by the Truman ad- 
ministration. 


Goucher College Witam L. NEUMANN 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WEST INDIES. By J. H. Parry and P. M. 
Sherlock. (New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1956. Pp. xii, 316. $5.00.) 


Tuis exceedingly able popular survey of the Caribbean past and of problems 
confronting the area today was authored by a professor of history and the vice 
principal, respectively, of the new University College of the British West Indies, 
which aims to provide, as one of its major functions, a West Indian interpretation of 
the tropical American story which has traditionally been told by nonresident 
scholars. Following immediately upon Elsa Goveia’s admirable Study on the 
Historiography of the British West Indies to the End of the Nineteenth Century 
(Mexico City, 1956), this second product of the College’s young department of 
history reinforces the excellent impression made by the first and presages a bright 
future for local historical studies bearing upon the old sugar colonies. 
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The authors emphasize the fact that, despite political division, the Caribbean 
basin possesses geographic, economic, social, and political unity. Both land rim 
and islands were originally inhabited by red men. These were soon forced into 
the background by the arrival of small numbers of white men, who laid out trop- 
ical plantations and staffed them with West Africans. These blacks, brutally torn 
from their homes, brought with them a definite outlook and way of life which 
have survived to a surprising degree through three centuries of relatively uniform 
existence under common environmental conditions. The result has been the 
emergence of a distinctive Caribbean civilization and viewpoint. 

Misunderstandings of recent times have arisen from the fact that outsiders, 
ignoring this basic transformation, have blindly sought to continue the old rela- 
tionships, while the Caribb=an peoples, conscious of their emergence as a new 
social entity, are demanding that they be permitted to control their own destinies. 
The British, American, and French governments are now grappling with the 
problem in realistic fashion, and the transition from remote to native rule within 
family circles is being effected with a minimum of friction. 

Of greatest interest to the student of history, though not necessarily to the 
average reader, will be those sections dealing with the islands during the past 
century when labor shortages compelled the introduction of Indian coolies, bring- 
ing new tension in its wake, and when new capital, conspicuously American, was 
poured in on a lavish scale. Much is made of the metamorphosis of the entire 
Caribbean world following construction of the Panama Canal and the prepon- 
derant position of the United States resulting therefrom. 

An optimistic note is sounded throughout the volume. Stagnation and decay 
are viewed as things of the past, and self-government in close relationship with 
the metropolitan countries is held to promise a better future for the West Indian 
community at large. 


Ohio State University LoweLL Racarz 


ARMONIAS Y CONFLICTOS EN TORNO A CUBA. By Emeterio S. San- 
tovenia, [Colleción Tierra Firme, Number 61.] (Mexico, D. F,: Fondo de 
Cultura Económica. 1956. Pp. 318.) 


AFTER many years of study and publications in the field of Cuban history, 
Santovenia has completed a long-planned work covering the history of Cuba in 
international relations. Except for a brief introduction covering earlier colonial 
centuries and a postscript on the abrogation of the Platt Amendment, the book 
deals with the nineteenth century. The author restricts himself to diplomatic 
history in the narrow sense. There is little about the development of the move- 
ment for independence in Cuba or about the various kinds of activity—piracy, 
revolutions, filibustering expeditions—which frequently were the occasion for 
steps taken by governmen:s interested in Cuba. Santovenia is not writing for 
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specialists in either Cuban or international affairs. He does, however, provide a 
sound and well-balanced chronicle of the changing patterns of policy affecting 
Cuba in Spain, Great Britain, France, the United States, and the other American 
republics. The book should be very useful to readers outside Cuba who may have | 
tended to look at the island only from their particular national points of view. 

The story falls into two fairly distinct parts. The first, covering the years be- 
fore the outbreak of the Ten Years’ War (1868), is one in which the Cubans 
themselves played a very minor role. It includes the threats to Spanish sovereignty 
in Cuba which Mexico and Colombia cleverly and cautiously used to bring pres- 
sure on Spain to recognize their independence; the concern of the United States, 
Great Britain, and France over any political change which might benefit a rival; 
the growing pressure from the United States for annexation. In the second part 
of the story, the Cuban struggle for independence forms the central theme and 
the policies of the powers are reactions to that movement. Both Europe and the 
Latin American republics play a smaller part; the United States increasingly 
dominates the scene. The changing motives and interests which affected the 
policies of powers are lightly sketched in, but there is no effort to analyze them 
intensively. 

To many readers, the material on Latin American attitudes toward Cuban 
independence will be particularly welcome because it has been less fully studied 
than the policies of the United States and European powers. Santovenia clearly 
delineates the complete subordination of interest in Cuban emancipation to more 
limited national interests in Colombia and Mexico and the indifference of other 
Latin American states. It was in the so-called Bolivarian republics—Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia—that official sympathy for Cuba Libre 
seems to have been greatest. Unofficially, Latin American opinion tended toward 
sympathy with Cuba, but United States involvement in the Cuban struggle led 
most Latin Americans to adopt a detached view, on the ground that events in 
Cuba represented a phase of American imperialism. 

Santovenia is aware of the mixture of idealism and self-aggrandizement in 
United States policy toward Cuba in 1898 and the following years, but he avoids 
the debunking and sarcastic treatment of United States participation in the war 
which has been fashionable in this country in recent years. Like all Cubans, San- 
tovenia regrets the imposition of the Platt Amendment, Unlike some, he praises 
the good judgment and patriotism of the Cuban leaders who accepted it as pre- 
ferable to an indefinite extension of United States occupation. Throughout the 
book, he manifests a remarkable ability to deal coolly with subjects highly charged 
with emotion. 


Vassar College CHARLES C, GRIFFIN 
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THE VARIETIES OF HISTORY FROM VOLTAIRE TO THE PRESENT. Edited by 
Fritz Stern. (New York: Meridian Books. 1956. Pp. 427. $1.45.) With a masterly 
essay, Professor Stern introduces selections from great and other historians of modern 
times on the meaning and purposes of history. His paper-bound book ought to be 
in the hands of all graduate students and many of their teachers. In it the great 
debate on history, as science or art, as humanity or social science, as flow, unity, and 
continuity or succession of unique events, as past politics or cultural synthesis, is 
vividly illustrated, as are historians’ hopes for universality, the limitations of speciali- 
zation, and the now disavowed purpose of moral teaching. To accompany this volume, 
Stern or some one else might edit another volume on philosophies of history. The 
Varieties of History, in which many essays appear in English (translated by the 
editor) for the first time, will give a good many young and some older historians 
deepened insight into their craft and their profession. As they read, they will realize 
how many of the bright new views are new only to those who hold them. As one 
editor of the volume says: “The masters of the past cannot be copied; they can... 
make us see our situation more clearly and perhaps, ourselves more humbly.” 

Boyn C. Suarer, Washington, D.C. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION, A SPECIALIZED AGENCY 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS: ITS HISTORY AND WORK, 1946-1952. By 
Louise W. Holborn. [Issued under the Auspices of the Liquidation Board of the 
International Refugee Organization.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1956. 
Pp. xiv, 805. $7.20.) If further endorsement of the importance of Louise Holborn’s 
work on the International Refugee Organization is required, recent events in Hun- 
gary emphatically supply it. Miss Holborn introduces her history of the IRO with 
the assertion that since the second decade of this century integral nationalism, totali- 
tarianism, and world war have provoked mass, involuntary migrations which have 
had grave international consequences. In this context, and with the Hungarian trag- 

,edy fresh in mind, the history of the IRO, important in itself, assumes even larger 
significance. As a link in the chain of international efforts to cope with the problem 
of involuntary migrations, the JRO undertook in 1947 the relief and resettlement of 
the 1,500,000 refugees still remaining from the postwar total of over 80,000,000. This 
residue of refugees constituted the hard core of nonrepatriables who, at the same 
time, could not be absorbed into the economic and social life of the communities 
where they were then existing. The organization and employment of techniques and 
services adopted by the IRO in carrying out its assignment constitute the most im- 
portant part of this impressive volume. Basing her endeavors largely upon the re- 
ports and publications of the IRO, United Nations, and United States government, 
Miss Holborn has compiled a detailed and authoritative account. Generous use of 
pertinent statistics and a two-hundred-page appendix of documents make this an 
indispensable reference work. Even though, midst the mountains of data, the human 
aspect of the story is sometimes obscure—as, indeed, it must have been to the IRO 
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administrators themselves—one is persuaded to agree with the author's conclusions 
that the IRO was a great humanitarian undertaking and a credit to the free world. 
Kent Forster, Pennsylvania State University. 


UNITED STATES-PERSIAN DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS: 1883-1921. By Abraham 
Yeselson, (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1956. Pp. ix, 252. $5.00.) 
This is a useful treatment of “one of the gaps in the studies of American diplomatic 
history.” For the better understanding of contemporary American-Iranian relations, 
the author has carefully analyzed and presented here the structure of the subsoil in 
which these relations are rooted. The pattern takes on more than the marginal signifi- 
cance such relations warrant in themselves during the first half of their history, be- 
cause the author skillfully places it in the perspective of American foreign policy in 
general. It is interesting to see here applied such policies in relation to “noninterven- 
tion; refuge and asylum; recognition; the protection of naturalized Americans; the 
Open Door policy; extra-territoriality; and government support for private investors 
abroad.” Such subjects as Taft’s “dollar diplomacy,” Roosevelt’s positivism, and Wil- 
son’s idealism are also illustrated. The result is a contribution primarily to United 
States diplomatic history and only secondarily, and in a limited degree, to modern 
Persian history. The bulk of the source material consists of State Department records 
in the National Archives. This is at once the strength and the weakness of the study: 
it is more illuminating for the American side of the relationship than for the Per- 
sian. To be sure, similar Iranian archival material is not accessible to the student of 
modern Persia, even if he is able to handle the language; yet one puts the book down 
with the conviction that had the author been as well steeped in modern Persian 
history as in American diplomatic history, and familiar with the chief Persian studies 
of this period, there would have resulted corresponding enrichment and illumination 
of the Persian side of the equation. It is perhaps natural that the United States side 
should dominate in a work such as this, but for complete balance and true per- 
spective, the Persian side of the picture needs equal penetration and illumination. 
Even for Western sources, the author’s net might have been cast farther. Properly 
disclaiming any need for complete evaluation of the activities and influence of the 
missionaries whose protection. stimulated and concerned early relations, Yeselson 
might well have profited by some consultation of the readily-accessible primary 
sources in mission board archives. This would have avoided a number of the errors 
in fact, certainly would have altered the references to the Kurds, and would prob- 
ably have affected the final form in which certain diplomatic difficulties are set forth. 
Wider consultation of British, French, Russian, and German archives (especially, 
British sessional papers and similar sources) would in some instances have been 
significant. These strictures, however, are not meant to detract unduly from the sub- 
stantial worth of this contribution, for which a variety of students of our modern times 


should be grateful. 
T. Cuvier Younes, Princeton University 
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A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON THUCYDIDES. Volume I, THE TEN 
YEARS’ WAR, BOOKS I-II; Volume HI, THE TEN YEARS’ WAR, BOOKS 
IV-V 24. By A. W. Gomme. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. xi, 436; 
ix, 437-748. $13.45 the set.) Ten years have passed since the publication of the first 
volume of this important study of Thucydides’ history. Meantime, the author has 
been occupied with other tasks, including his Sather Lectures on The Greek Atti- 
tude to Poetry and History, but now, at long last, we have two more volumes of the 
commentary. Volume I contained introductory material and a detailed commentary 
on Thucydides’ first book, dealing with the background of the Peloponnesian War. 
The two present volumes carry the study through the first ten years of the war, to 
the Peace of Nicias in 421. Though Professor Gomme does not reprint the historian’s 
Greek text, he assumes that the reader has it constantly before him, and his com- 
mentary consists of countless brief notes upon this text. The author makes no attempt 
to write a connected history of the war, but he has subjected Thucydides’ text to 
the closest scrutiny and indicates pertinent material provided by inscriptions and 
archaeology. The notes show wide and deep learning as well as great good sense; 
Gomme’s work will doubtless remain the standard commentary on Thucydides for 
many years to come. 

J. W. Swain, University of Illinois 


SIZILIEN UND ATHEN: DIE BEGEGNUNG DER ATTISCHEN MACHT MIT 
DEN WESTGRIECHEN. By Hermann Wentker. (Heidelberg: Quelle & Meyer. 
1956. Pp. 198. DM 12.) To the Sicilian expedition, Thucydides devotes two books 
or a quarter of his entire history. These events in the west in the years 415-413 B.C. 
were central in his story of the greatest war of Hellas down to that time and form 
the climax of its tragedy. The failure of the expedition cost Athens the war, changing 
the course of her history and the history of the world. If Athens, by the conquest of 
Sicily, had secured the hegemony over Greece, there would have been no expansion 
of Macedonia under Philip II and no conquest of the east by Alexander the Great. 
The Hellenization of the Orient would have taken a different form, and there might 
never have been a Roman Empire. Strategically and dramatically, Thucydides was 
more prophetic than he could know. Why did Athens undertake this policy of west- 
ern conquest at a time when she was well occupied at home? What were its chances 
of success, and what conduct of events might have brought that about? These are 
questions which have been asked often after Thucydides, and opinion has generally 
tended to regard the whole enterprise as fantastic, a project of the erratic Alcibiades 
who risked Athens’ existence for his own glory. This is substantially what Alcibiades’ 
opponent, Nicias, had argued at Athens when the project was first discussed. Wentker, 
however, prefers to believe Alcibiades rather than Nicias. Alcibiades’ plan to organize 
the conservatives in Sicily into an alliance against Syracuse and Segesta was sensible 
in the light of the existing situation. Athens’ own commitment would be held to a 
minimum. After the threat of Syracusan expansion had been ended, the Siciliotes 
and Sicils under Athens’ leadership might eliminate Carthaginian influence on the 
the island and break Spartan control over the Peloponnesus. The factors were: race, 
Dorian against Ionian; class, nobles against commons; and relationship, mother 
cities against colonies. The Sicilian cities developed differently from those in Greece, 
largely because of the tyrannies based on mercenary troops of extra-Sicilian origin; 
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but the relations between the two areas were very close, and Athens was the Sicilian 
ally against Syracuse as in Greece she was the support of all who feared Sparta. The 
Sicilian expedition, viewed in its historic setting, makes perfectly good sense. Much 
of this story has been told before, but not from this point of view. It is useful to have 
the history of Athens’ relations with Sicily thoroughly reviewed. The readable and 
well-documented book does credit to its author and to his teacher, Hans Schaefer. 
C. Braprorp WeLLES, Yale University 


THE OFFICIAL PRIESTS OF ROME UNDER THE JULIO-CLAUDIANS: A STUDY 
OF THE NOBILITY FROM 44 B.C. TO 68 A.D. By Martha W. Hoffman Lewis. 
[Papers and Monographs of the American Academy in Rome, Volume XVI.] (Rome: 
the Academy. 1955. Pp. 186.) While much has been done on the question of the 
membership of the priesthoods in Rome, the discovery of new evidence has made 
a fresh study of the problem desirable. This new material is mainly inscriptional in 
nature and has furnished the author with additional names of priests and further 
information concerning the careers of some. Through the effective use of this new 
evidence, Professor Lewis has contributed greatly to our understanding of the ancient 
Roman priesthoods, the position of the priests in the nobility, and the policy of the 
emperors toward the priesthoods. The author has, at the same time, added to our 
further understanding of the nobility itself, as it existed during the period under 
consideration. The most important contribution of this work is that portion which 
deals with the early Empire, since new evidence for the priesthoods of the republican 
period has already been made available in other studies. This work falls into two 
parts: the first division deals with the four major colleges and the second with the 
priestly sodalitates. Each division is prefaced by an explanatory chapter, followed by 
a chapter containing a list of the members of the respective colleges for the period 
44 B.C. to a.D. 68. These lists are as complete as it is possible to make them with the 
evidence now at hand. Statistical data compiled for use in the study of Roman history 
is not likely to be altogether satisfactory, and thus all ratios and percentages derived 
from these lists are used simply as a means of establishing relationships and trends. 
One of the principal difficulties in compiling statistical material of this nature is 
that of establishing an accurate chronology upon which the validity of any conclu- 
sions reached must ultimately depend. This problem has been solved here with re- 
sults which, it is assumed, will present an approximately correct pattern. The lists 
of the members of the priestly colleges which Professor Lewis has compiled are care- 
fully broken down chronologically according to colleges, so as to furnish the reader 
with a quick and convenient reference. Under the name of each priest is scheduled 
his rank in society along with historical references concerning him. The discussion 
of each priesthood in the chapters which follow is, of course, based upon these statis- 
tics. Because of the careful way in which this subject has been treated, the work 
will be of special interest to the historian of ancient Rome. Here he will find not 
only a convenient handbook but a scholarly treatise on a difficult and important 
subject. 

Ricuarp H. Cuowen, University of South Carolina 


TAX DOCUMENTS FROM THEADELPHIA: PAPYRI OF THE SECOND CEN- 
TURY A.D. Edited with introduction and notes by John Day and Clinton Walker 
Keyes. [Columbia Papyri, Greek Series, Number 5.] (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1956. Pp. xviii, 342. $10.00.) This volume is an edition with notes and 
commentary on the versos of six tax documents whose rectos were previously edited 
and published by W. L. Westermann and C. W. Keyes in 1932 as Tax Lists and 
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Transportation Receipts from Theadelphia. Texts of each of the six versos are given, 
preceded by a general introduction, and followed by detailed, line-by-line notes on 
the contents of each verso with elaborate references to other papyri, books, and 
articles pertinent to the contents. Since versos 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 consist of lists of 
names followed by the type of tax and amount of payment or arrears, they are not 
translated. Verso 5, however, is a complete document, two abstracts of leases of 
government properties, dated about 175, and is fully translated. In verso rb, ac- 
counts in arrears from 160-161 appear to show increasing economic difficulty in 
Egypt at this time—a trend which seems to be substantiated by the other versos. The 
analysis of verso 1a is especially brilliant. This praktor's work sheet elucidates meth- 
ods of tax payments and times of payments. Verso 3, tax payments and arrears, is 
interesting to the historian, for it shows how unsettled conditions were in Theadelphia 
just after suppression of the Egyptian Revdlt of 153-154. Verso 4, dating from the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius, is a pittakion register, the most extensive yet published. 
It resolves many problems concerning the nature of the pittakion and the relation 
of the pittachiarch to his lessees. In addition to the six versos, there are four ap- 
pendixes on special problems and thirteen indexes of words, names, taxes, officials, 
etc, which should prove very helpful. The work, begun by Professor Keyes, has been 
completed by Professor Day with great care and solicitous attention to details. The 
authors are commendably cautious about generalizations, although they indicate that 
these documents will provide much information for study of the complex tax struc- 
ture of Egypt in the second century a... The book should be in every library where 
scholars are working on problems in Egyptian, Hellenistic, or Roman history. Fur- 
thermore, these documents will help in the continuing study of that crucial problem 
—the economic decline of the Roman Empire during the second century A.D. 
James E. Seaver, University of Kansas 


ROMAN SPAIN: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ROMAN ANTIQUITIES OF 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. By F. J. Wiseman. (London: G. Bell and Sons; distrib. 
by Macmillan, New York. 1956. Pp. vi, 232. $3.75.) This introduction to the extant 
monuments of the Pax Romana in Roman Spain is prefaced by some fifty inappro- 
priate pages devoted to military history. At last, in chapter ix, the author addresses 
himself solely to antiquities. Public buildings and their functions are quite adequately 
described. The four succeeding chapters may be called an archaeological promenade. 
All of the extant monuments of the peninsula are described, or located in situ, or in 
museums, and the order of presentation makes this section an excellent planned 
itinerary. The concluding chapter, “Spain’s Contribution to Roman Life and Let- 
ters,” is a very good essay but no more relevant to the subject than the first chapters. 
It is probably impertinent to discuss relevance in a book which “has primarily been 
written for those whose interest in Spain is greater than their interest in Rome.” 
Even this less gifted (?) group should not be told that the Moors invaded Spain 
during the seventh century or that their expulsion occurred early in the fifteenth 
century (p. 94). Still, almost anything can be forgiven the author of these words: 
“Among the panegyrics from which not even the best of Emperors could escape. .. .” 
A legible and informative map (end paper) and sixteen well-executed plates afford 
some compensation for the lack of footnotes and bibliography. 

J. J. Vax Nostrano, University of California, Berkeley 
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MONEY, PRICES, AND CIVILIZATION IN THE MEDITERRANEAN WORLD, 
FIFTH TO SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Carlo M. Cipolla. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press for the University of Cincinnati. 1956. Pp. x, 75. $2.50.) 
This lucid explanation of the nature and use of money in the Middle Ages gives all 
the information necessary for a thorough understanding of important problems that 
have long been misunderstood. The rigidity of classical monetary theory was a serious 
obstacle to monetary management in the Middle Ages, and to the interpretation of 
the record. The description of the restricted use of money between the fifth and the 
ninth centuries is precise and discriminating. It leads into an understanding of the 
use of money in Europe when trade became more important. The key to the analysis 
of medieval monetary practices lies in the social stratification between the use of 
gold coins and silver coins, especially the smallest coins which contained low per- 
centages of silver. There were two, or even three, relatively independent monetary 
systems in each jurisdiction. The use of gold for large payments was never abandoned 
in the western Mediterranean, even after the fifth century. The Byzantine solidus, or 
bezant, was later supplemented by the Arab dinar, and in the thirteenth century by 
the florin and the ducat. For the daily needs of the common people, pennies of silver 
were used, and later a larger silver coin, of which the Venetian groat is the earliest 
example. The silver coins were intended to have an intrinsic value equivalent to 
their market value, so that it was necessary to manage the currency as a bimetallic 
system. The principles underlying a true fractional currency were not perceived until 
the seventeenth century and not generally practiced for another century and a half. 
Over most of Europe, prices were dominated by the silver coins, and depreciation of 
mint standards was usually confined to them. The use of pounds, shillings, and 
pence for accounting is effectively described in a chapter on “Ghost Moneys.” The 
terms express numerical relations rather than values, so that they could be applied to 
any coin: gold, silver, or low-grade silver alloy. The chapter on prices demon- 
strates vividly the importance of thinking in terms of the relations among various 
commodities and services. The high costs of transport in relation to the value of the 
goods moving emphasize the narrow parochialism forced on the community, but 
some commodities moved over the whole of Europe. The values of books and the 
number owned by the learned are also significant. For the wealthy, Europe was a field 
of common culture, for the common people life was confined to their parish. 

Assotr Payson Usmer, University of Wisconsin 


FELIX'S LIFE OF SAINT GUTHLAC. Introduction, text translation, and notes by 
Bertram Colgrave. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1956. Pp. xv, 205. 
$5.50.) This translation by an accurate scholar is a welcome addition to our knowl- 
edge of hagiographical materials. Professor George W. Robinson, in his translation 
of Eugippius’ Life of Saint Severinus, observes that the French and the Germans 
make all excellent pieces of antiquity their own, while the same boast does not apply 
equally in behalf of the English tongue. Felix's Life of Saint Guthlac has long been 
recognized as an important source for Saxon England. Colgrave not only has sup- 
plied us with an excellent translation, all the more necessary since the Latin style of 
Felix, in the words of Ordericus Vitalis, is somewhat obscure (aliquantulum ob- 
scurus), but has accompanied the translation with a critical Latin text, based on all 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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available manuscripts, which he has carefully and fully collated and annotated. The 
task is so well done that it is not likely to be superseded. Scholars will value also 
the meticulous introduction of twenty-five pages, followed by thirty pages devoted to 
a study of the manuscripts. A short section on notes and an index conclude this 
worthy volume. 

Jonn C. ANDRESSOHN, Indiana University 


STUDIEN ZUR CHARAKTERISTIK DES KAROLINGISCHEN KONIGTUMS IM 
8. JAHRHUNDERT. By Walter Mohr. (Saarlouis: Verlag Saarzeitung-Dr. N. Fon- 
taine. 1955. Pp. 96.) This brief monograph narrates the history of the relations be- 
tween the Carolingian monarchy and the papacy from the death of Charles Martel 
to the coronation of Charlemagne as Latin emperor. Eschewing the larger ideological 
issues, it presents a careful analysis of the interplay of dynastic, political, and ec- 
clesiastical parties in the area increasingly dominated by the Carolingian state. It 
proposes that the idea of the translation of the empire from the east to the west was 
born of the developing mutual interests of the Carolingian princes and the popes in 
their joint battle against the Lombard kings and their allies in the peripheries of the 
Frankish domains. While this is not particularly original, the author goes further and 
argues from the relative infrequency of important political action between 781 and 
800 that the intrinsic translation of the empire may be said to have taken place by 
the earlier date of the two, that is, during the pontificate of Hadrian I. The event 
of Christmas, 800, seems therefore to have been a historical formality, a recognition 
of what had essentially taken place some time before. This interpretation has the 
advantage of coinciding with a significant medieval tradition concerning the transla- 
tion of the empire. Most weightily expressed by Innocent III, this tradition stressed 
the role of Hadrian and minimized or overlooked that of Leo III. Dr. Mohr’s inter- 
pretation, however, has the disadvantage of failing to explain how it was that the 
actual coronation waited until Leo’s pontificate. 

Joun H. Munvy, Columbia University 


SAINT PETER DAMIANI AND CANONICAL SOURCES: A PRELIMINARY 
STUDY IN THE ANTECEDENTS OF GREGORIAN REFORM. By J. Joseph 
Ryan. Preface by Stephan Kuttner. [Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Studies 
and Texts, Number 2.] (Toronto: the Institute. 1956. Pp. xviii, 213.) New ground, 
only lightly touched upon by St. Peter Damiani’s biographers and the students of 
the Leonine or Gregorian reform, is broken by this investigation. To place St. Peter 
Damiani (1007-1072) in the development of contemporary canon law, to establish 
with precision his knowledge of the canonical collections in use, and to evaluate the 
Camadulian monk as a canonist, are salient tasks undertaken by the author of this 
excellent, lucid monograph. Divided into three parts, the study begins with a discus- 
sion of the probable canonical collections available to Damiani and some methodo- 
logical considerations peculiar to the present form of his extant works. The second 
part consists of 296 texts excerpted from the known works; each text is identified, 
compared with its source, and commented upon—sometimes at considerable length. 
The third part summarizes all that can presently be concluded on Damiani the 
canonist, his sources, and his own contribution to the developing jurisprudence of 
his age. Three extremely valuable tables of cross reference conclude the work. A 
preface by Stephan Kuttner, President of the Institute of Research and Study in 
Medieval Canon Law, nicely places the monograph in the larger framework of the 
problems of the great intellectual and juridical ferment of the eleventh century. The 
author places Damiani among the major canonists and finds his principal sources 
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among forms of the ancient Dionysio-Hadriana and the Decretum of Burchard of 
Worms. Damiani's limited use of a Pseudo-Isidorian collection is demonstrated, but 
all questions pertinent to it are not laid to rest. The valid question as to whether 
Damiani himself produced a canonical collection is raised for further investigation. 
In the best scholarly tradition, as his res novissimae are established, the author freely 
raises questions he has not answered. Medievalists can long build with the aid of 
Professor Ryan's solid monograph. 
ScHAFER WiLLiams, Shajtsbury, Vermont 


FEUDAL MILITARY SERVICE IN ENGLAND: A STUDY OF THE CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AND MILITARY POWERS OF THE BARONES IN MEDIEVAL ENG- 
LAND. By I. J. Sanders. [Oxford Historical Series, British Series.] (London: Oxford 
University Press. 1956. Pp. xv, 173. 21s.) This is a highly technical, well-documented, 
and detailed study, bibliographically up to date. It attempts to explain the origin of 
tenure per baroniam and the distinction made in the thirteenth century between 
barones and tenants-in-chief by knight service, Tenure per baroniam was merely a 
matter of record; the progressive introduction of documents in the thirteenth century 
had made a general term more precise. Barones paid a baronial relief, a heavy bur- 
den; the words per servicium militare spared a tenant both the rank and its conse- 
quences. Holding a fraction of a barony made its holder a baro; the baronia never lost 
its identity even when divided among coheiresses. Neither the size of his holdings 
nor wide powers of justice made a man a baro. The author goes on to an examination 
of the position of the barones qua barones in the military organization, warning the 
reader that this is a difficult subject. It involves such topics as fractional military ser- 
vice, castle-guard, and the smaller quotas summoned by Edward I. Some interesting 
speculations are presented to explain the latter but the conclusion is that they were 
the result of “a typically English development, unplanned but effective and workable.” 
Otherwise the reviewer does not find substantial progress beyond the earlier work 
of Round, Pollock and Maitland, Stenton, and Powicke. Appendixes present a learned 
discussion of relief, print records of military service from the Public Record Office 
(for 1218, 1229, and 1245), and conclude with an elaborate chart of scutage and mili- 
tary obligations of the lords of many baronies in the thirteenth century. The reader will 
be grateful for summary paragraphs at the ends of chapters but will resent being 
left, at the end of the book, in a confused, confusing, and gigantic metaphor. 

Swney R. Packard, Smith College 


LE LIVRE D’AGENAIS PUBLIÉ D'APRÈS LE MS. BODLEY 917. By George P. 
Cuttino. [Cahiers de association Marc Bloch de Toulouse, Documents d'histoire 
méridionale, Number 1.] (Toulouse: Centre régional de documentation pédagogique. 
1956. Pp. xxx, iv, 83.) This collection of feudal documents emanating from the trans- 
fer of the Agenais by Philip III of France to Edward 1 of England in 1279 has been 
edited from a manuscript compiled between 1283 and 1294 containing eighteen docu- 
ments in Latin and four in Gascon. With the exception of two documents dated 
1239, all are for the years between 1279 and 1283. They are concerned with the actual 
details of the transfer and with listing the duties and services that Edward could 
expect from the feudality of the region. The edition is accompanied by an introduc- 
tion giving a complete description of the manuscript, its history, and the historical 
background for the transfer of the Agenais. There is a chronological index, a table 
of rubrics, a glossary of Gascon terms, and an index of persons and places. Four 
photographic reproductions of pages of the manuscript are used as illustrations of its 
paleography and illumination. Both the editing of the manuscript and the introduc- 
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tion are well done. It is unfortunate that the printer had to make such awkward 

page insertions in the introduction and that the person and place index refers to docu- 

ment numbers and subsection numbers, which are difficult to locate in the text. 
Cyri E. Smitu, Marquette University 


GUILLELMI DE OCKHAM: OPERA POLITICA. Volume IIL Edited by H. S. Offier. 
(Manchester, Eng.: Manchester University Press; New York: Barnes and Noble. 1956. 
Pp. ix, 322. $12.50.) Although designated as Volume III, this is only the second 
volume to appear thus far in the projected new and critical edition of all of Wil- 
liam of Ockham’s political works by R. F. Bennett and H. S. Offler, under the auspices 
of an imposing consulting board including C. R. Cheney, E. F. Jacob, R. Klibansky, 
M. D. Knowles, and Sir Maurice Powicke. The three tractates in this volume are 
ably edited by H. S. Offer from the extant manuscript preserved at the Bibliothèque 
nationale in Paris [Latin 3387] and are each preceded by a brief and informative 
introduction. Together they comprise the polemics drawn up by Ockham against 
Pope John XXII and his successor, Benedict XII. The first of them, the Epistola ad 
Fratres Minores addressed to Ockham’s confreres, contains a summary of his con- 
clusions on behalf of his superior, Michael of Cesena, against Pope John XXII’s con- 
stitutions on Evangelical Poverty. The second and third, the tractates Contra loannem 
and Contra Benedictum, pertain to the controversy over the question of the Beatific 
Vision which had broken out in the last years of Pope John XXII’s pontificate. Pope 
John XXII’s retraction of his originally erroneous views on the subject, on his death 
bed, although accepted by Benedict XII, did not satisfy William of Ockham, who 
included both popes in his indictment. The significance of these polemics in the 
political field, as pointed out by Offler, lies in the fact that in them Ockham set 
forth his characteristic views on the relations between the church and the empire: 
that the pope had no greater power over the emperor of the Romans than he had 
over the kings of any kingdom whatsoever; that the emperor did not depend on the 
pope, since there were emperors before there were popes; and that there was no 
legal justification for the assertion that the elected emperor of the Romans needed 
papal approval before assuming office (pp. 160, 295-97). In the tractate Contra 
Toannem, too, William of Ockham proclaimed the superiority of the universal church 
over any one general council or any one of the popes (p. 68). With the publication 
of this volume, some sixteen years after the first in the series, we may all rejoice that 
however horrendous the catastrophe of war may have been, it has merely delayed 
but has not ended so scholarly an enterprise. We may now all look forward with 
renewed hope to the appearance, in the not too: distant future, of the remaining 
volumes. For this series, as Professor Mcllwain asserted in his review of the first 
volume (AHR, XLVIII [October, 1942], 82-83), “when complete . . . must prove 
to be one of the most significant contributions to the knowledge of medieval thought 
made in our time.” 

Peart KiBrE, Hunter College 


THE RECOVERY OF THE HOLY LAND. By Pierre Dubois. Translated with an 
introduction and notes by Walther I. Brandt. [Records of Civilization, Sources and 
Studies, Number LI.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1956. Pp. xvi, 251. 
$4.50.) Pierre Dubois was the author of twelve tracts that appeared in France during 
the first thirteen years of the fourteenth century. He stood on the periphery of the 
group of legists who were advisers and councilors to Philip the Fair without actually 
having been one of them himself. His most important tract, De recuperatione Terre 
Sancte, together with the lesser Oppinio cujusdam suadentis regi Franciae ut regnum 
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Jerosolimitanum et Cipri acquireret pro altero filiorum suorum, ac de invasione 
Egipti, is here translated into English in its entirety for the first time. The transla- 
tion is based primarily on the edition of the text by Langlois, but the translator has 
added identifications of Dubois’ numerous quotations from Aristotle and canon law— 
an arduous task, to say the least. There is a long introduction divided into the follow- 
ing sections: biographical sketch of Dubois, the appeal to public opinion, historical 
background, the dispute with Boniface VIII, the affair of the Templars, ideas in 
The Recovery, a critical estimate of Dubois, precedents for his ideas, his significance, 
and the manuscript and editions of The Recovery. The translator has added a most 
useful critical account of Dubois’ writings, all of which are summarized, and of 
works on Dubois and his times. This is not the place to summarize the argument of 
The Recovery. It is enough to say that Dubois’ ideas have earned him the titles of 
“a forgotten radical” and “a medieval radical.” Professor Brandt properly observes: 
“His significance lies in the very fact that his ideas were not original; he serves as a 
mirror in which a multitude of ideas current in his age are reflected.” The Recovery, 
then, is an invaluable document for an understanding of the climate of opinion of 
the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. We are indebted to Brandt for 
making it available in a readable and scholarly translation. This reviewer has noted 
only two minor points with which he takes issue: on page 6 the date of the coronation 
of Clement V is confused with the date of his election (it is given correctly on page 
28); on page 16 it is surprising to have King John of England described as “incom- 
petent.” On page 60, in connection with written legal documents, it might be sug- 
gested that Dubois was probably familiar with records of the innumerable procés 
between England and France that begin shortly after 1259. 
G. P. Currino, Emory University 


THE AGINCOURT WAR: A MILITARY HISTORY OF THE LATTER PART OF 
THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR FROM 1369 TO 1453. By Lieutenant-Colonel Al- 
fred H. Burne. (Fair Lawn, N. J.: Essential Books. 1956. Pp. 359. $5.60.) Readers of 
Colonel Burne’s earlier works will be familiar with his approach to the history of 
medieval warfare. This book is a sequel to his last volume, The Crecy War (re- 
viewed in AHR, LXI [October, 1955], 166), and covers the Hundred Years War 
after the Peace of Brétigny in 1360. It is not so much a history of the war as a dis- 
cussion in military terms of the military problems, with comments on the leadership 
of the chief figures. Since the author, unlike the usual academic scholar, is an ex- 
perienced soldier, his efforts at rethinking these problems from a professional point 
of view have a quality of refreshing novelty. He does not hesitate to take issue with 
previous scholars, such as Oman, Ramsey, Delbriick, Wylie, Waugh, and Lot, partly 
on his own interpretation of the sources, partly on “inherent military probability,” 
and especially from his personal reconnaissance of the various battlefields. Since he 
fought over some of the terrain in World War I, he must be credited with a prac- 
tical appreciation of military topography. For instance, he tested by personal inspec- 
tion the possibility of covering with a barrage of arrows the English passage of the 
Seine in 1419. Without making similar local observations, one would hesitate to 
challenge his conclusions. Of particular interest are his discussions of the battles of 
Valmont, Baugé, Cravant, Verneuil, the Herrings (Rouvray), Patay, Formigny, and 
Castillon. The recovery of Orleans is presented as a military operation, in military 
terms, and not merely as a setting for Joan of Arc. The maneuvering around Pontoise 
in 1441 excites the author’s enthusiasm merely as displays of military skill, “one 
of the most remarkable bloodless campaigns of the Middle Ages.” Formigny, he re- 
marks, “contained a strategical feature almost unique in medieval warfare—two 
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armies operating on exterior lines [effecting] a concentration on the battlefield;” al- 
though he admits this may have been due to chance. Throughout the book, the 
author offers opinions on the importance of morale in medieval armies which are 
thought-provoking and probably sound. 

Ricuarp A. NewnaLz, Williamstown, Massachusetts 


MAGISTRI JOHANNIS HUS TRACTATUS DE ECCLESIA. Edited by S. Harrison 
Thomson, [Studies and Texts in Medieval Thought.] (Cambridge, Eng.: W. Heffer 
and Sons for the University of Colorado Press. 1956. Pp. xxxiv, 251.) Students 
of late medieval religious thought owe a great debt of gratitude to Professor Thom- 
son for this scholarly edition of John Hus’s De ecclesia, the work in which the Czech 
reformer defines the church as the totality of the predestinate. The importance of 
this document can scarcely be overestimated, for it was written at the height of the 
Czech reformer’s conflict with his more conservative fellow Bohemians, was used by 
his enemies at the Council of Constance as the chief source from which they extracted 
the heresies for which he was condemned to be’ burned at the stake, became an im- 
portant guide for the more radical Taborites and Unity of the Czech Brethren who 
kept alive the Czech reform movement, and provided grist for the mills of the 
Protestant reformers after Luther's “discovery” of it in 1519. In his introduction, 
Thomson shows that Hus used many of the thoughts and arguments of John Wycliffe, 
a large number of them verbatim, but that all the conclusions are Hus’s own and 
are in all fundamental respects in harmony with the Czech reform movement. To 
give us this text, Thomson has collated nineteen manuscripts of the De ecclesia, writ- 
ten by Czech scribes and dating from 1413 to 1425—no autograph is extant—as well 
as the earliest printed editions, including the one for which Luther was responsible, 
published in Hagenau in 1520. The resulting text is as accurate and reliable as 
modern scholarship can make it. Much attention is given in the critical apparatus to 
the indebtedness of Hus to Wycliffe. The book is provided with indexes of names and 
places, scriptural references, and subject matter. 

Harotp J. Grimm, Indiana University 


GENERAL, POLITICAL, AND INSTITUTIONAL 

Ernesto Sesran. Il Medioevo al X Congresso Internazionale di Scienze Storiche. Riv. stor. 
italiana, June, 1956. A 

Jean Francois Bercer. Moyen âge et civilisation [review article]. Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. Gesch., 
no. 3, 1956. 

Pu. DoLtincER and R. Forz. Histoire d'Allemagne au Moyen Age (suite). Rev. hist, Apr— 
June, 1956. 

D. Brancu. Note sui “Getica” di Giordane e le loro clausule. Aevum, May-June, 1956. 

Jan DE Vries. Das Kónigtum bei den Germanen. Saeculum, no. 3, 1956. 

H. Ficurenau. Note sur l'origine du préambule dans les diplômes médiévaux. Moyen dge, no. 
1-2, 1956. 

Ivan Hraváček. Diplomatik, Paldographie und Epigraphik in der tschechoslowakischen Re- 
publik, 1945-1954. Mitteil. Inst. f. österreichische Geschichts., no. 1-2, 1956. 

GrusepPE Martini. La memoria di Carlomagno e l'impero medioevale, Riv. stor. italiana, June, 
1956. 

Francors L. GansHor. Zur Entstehungsgeschichte und Bedeutung des Vertrages von Verdun 
(843). Deutsches Archiv, no. 2, 1956. 

WALTHER HoLTZMANN. Ein tibersehenes Diplom Heinrichs IV ftir Vercelli. Ibid. 

Irene Scumave-Ort. Die Rezension C der Weltchronik Ekkehards. Ibid. 

ULricm HELFENSTEIN. Generationenkonflikte im Mittelalter. Schweiz. Archiv f. Volkskunde, 
no. 2-3, 1956. 

Friepricn BAETHGEN. Zur Geschichte der Wahl Adolfs von Nassau. Deutsches Archiv, no. 2, 
1956. 
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FRIEDRICH Bock. Das Vatikanische Archiv und die niedersichsische Geschichte. Niedersáchs, 
Jahrb. f. Landesgesch., 1955. 

H. E. WALKER. Bede and the Gewissae: the Political Evolution of the Heptarchy and its No- 
menclature. Cambridge Hist. Rev., no. 2, 1956. 

Joun H. BEELER. Castles and Strategy in Norman and Early Angevin England. Speculum, Oct., 
1956. 

J. S. RoskeLL. The Problem of the Attendance of the Lords in Medieval Parliaments. Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research, Nov., 1956. 

Frank Pecues. The Clericus in the Legal Administration of Thirteenth-Century England. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., Oct., 1956. 

E. L. G. Sronzs. The Records of the “Great Cause” of 1291-92. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct, 1956. 

Bryce D. Lyon. Fact and Fiction in English and Belgian Constitutional Law. Medievalia et 
Humanistica, X, 1956. 

Joun H. Trueman. The Privy Seal and the English Ordinances of 1311. Speculum, Oct., 1956. 

id. The Statute of York and the Ordinances of 1311. Medievalia et Humanistica, X, 1956. 

G. O. SayLes. The Siege of Carrickfergus Castle, 1315-16 [documents]. Irish Hist. Stud., 
Mar., 1956. 

Arcuisatp A. M. Duncan. Councils General, 1404-1423. Scottish Hist. Rev., Oct., 1956. 

Sipney Parnter. The Lords of Lusignan in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries. Speculum, 
Jan., 1957. 

J. F. Lemaricnrer. La Société aux x1° et xu° siècles dans la région máconnaise. Moyen âge, 
no, 1-2, 1956. 

G. Tessier. L'enregistrement à la chancellerie royale française. Ibid. 

Aucusr Nitscuxe. Untersuchungen zu Saba Malaspina, H [cont.]. Deutsches Archiv, no. 2, 
1956. 

Hans NasnoLz. Bemerkungen zu zwei wichtigen Dokumenten zur Entstehung der Eidgenos- 
senschaft. Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. 2, 1956. 

Jean Jacques Jono. Contributions à l'histoire des premiers Englisberg de Berne et de Fribourg. 
Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. 1, 1956. 

Franz TyroLLER. Die Grafschaften des Isengaues. Oberbayer. Archiv f. Vaterlind Gesch., 1955. 

HERMANN RENNEFAHRT. Nochmals um die Echtheit der Berner Handfeste. Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. 
Gesch., no. 2, 1956. 

P. SkwaArczyNsKI. The Problem of Feudalism in Poland up to the Beginning of the 16th Cen- 
tury. Slavonic and East European Rev., June, 1956. 

Horace W. Dewey. The White Lake Charter: A Mediaeval Russian Administrative Statute. 
Speculum, Jan., 1957. 

BYZANTIUM, THE TURKS, AND THE West 


Pune K. Hrrri. The Life of Muhammad [review article]. Jewish Quar. Rev., July, 1956. 

A. Perrusi. L'atteggiamento spirituale della più antica storiografia bizantind. Aevum, Mar— 
Apr., 1956. 

Werner Onwsorce. Sachsen und Byzanz, Eine Übersicht. Niedersáchs. Jahrb. f. Landesgesch., 
1955» 

Herren AnoLF. Christendom and Islam in the Middle Ages: New Light on “Grail Stone” and 
“Hidden Host.” Speculum, Jan., 1957. 

A. GRUNZWEIG. Le Grand Ducs du Ponant. Moyen áge, no. 1-2, 1956. 

Ernst Kart Winter. The Byzantine Millenium of Vienna. Medievalia et Humanistica, X, 1956. 

RunoLF Prisrer. Reformation, Türken und Islam. Zwingliana, no. 2, 1956. 


Economic 


R. Laroucue. Sainte-Foy de Conques et le problème de For aux temps carolingiens. Ann. du 
Midi, no. 2-3, 1956. 

H. PLATELLE. Le premier cartulaire de l'abbaye de Saint-Amand. Moyen dge, no 3, 1956. 

Bertranp GILLE. Les développements technologiques en Europe de 1100 A 1400. Jour. World 
Hist., TH, no. 1, 1956. 

Henrr Toucwarp. Les brefs de Bretagne. Rev. d'hist. écon. et soc., no. 2, 1956. 

VoLkerT Prarr. Aufgaben und Probleme der päpstlichen Finanzverwaltung am Ende des 12. 
Jahrhunderts. Mitteil. Inst. f. österreichische Geschichts., no, 1-2, 1956. 
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A. HicounET-NaDaL. L'inventaire des biens de la commanderie du Temple de Sainte-Eulalie du 
Larzác en 1308. Ann. du Midi, no. 2-3, 1956. 

J. H. Munpy. Un usurier malheureux. Ibid. 

Pu. DoLLINGER. Le chiffre de population de Paris au xıy® siècle. 210,000 ou 80,000 habitants? 
Rev. hist., July-Sept., 1956. : 

G. Fourquin. La population de la région parisienne aux environs de 1328. Moyen áge, no. 1-2, 
1956. 

Fenix Reynaup. Le mouvement des navires et des marchandises à Port-de-Bouc à la fin du 
xv" siècle. Rev. d'hist. écon. et s9¢., no. 2, 1956. 

Gene A. Brucker. The Medici in the Fourteenth Century. Speculum, Jan., 1957. 


Tue MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


Francois Harkin. Publications récentes de textes hagiographiques grecs. V (1951-1955). 
Analecta Bollandiana, no. 1-2, =956. 

Maurice Corns. Aux origines de la céphalophorie: Un fragment retrouvé d’une ancienne pas- 
sion de S. Just, martyr de Beauvais. Ibid. 

PauL GrosyEAN. Vies et miracles de S. Petroc. Ibid. 

E. Francescuini. La questione della Regola di S. Benedetto. Aevum, May-June, 1956. 

E. A. Tuompson. The Date of the Conversion of the Visigoths. Jour. Eccles. Hist., Apr., 1956. 

Ricuarp E. SuLLivaN. Carolingian Missionary Theories. Cath. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1956. 

WILLIAM James ANDERSON. Map of Monastic Britain—North Sheet [review article]. Scottish 
Hist. Rev., Oct., 1956. 

Lurrpotp WaLLacH. The Roman Synod of December 800 and the Alleged Trial of Leo IM. 
Harvard Theol. Rev., Apr., 1956. 

G. Despy. Les chartes privées de l'abbaye de Stavelot pendant le haut moyen âge (748-991). 
Moyen áge, no. 3, 1956. 

J. H. BaLTZELL. Un poème sur saint Denis. Ibid. 

WoLFRAM VON DEN STEINEN. Bernward von Hildesheim tiber sich selbst. Deutsches Archiv, no. 
2, 1956. 

Hersert PAULHART. Zur Heiligsprechung der Kaiserin Adelheid. Mitteil. Inst. f. österreichisches 
Geschichts., no. 1-2, 1956. 

C. N. L. BrookE. Gregorian Reform in Action: Clerical Marriage in England, 1050-1200. 
Cambridge Hist. Rev., no. 1, 1656. 

Id. Married Men among the English Higher Clergy, 1066-1200. Cambridge Hist. Rev., no. 2, 
1956. 

R. H. C. Davis. The Monks of St. Edmund, 1021-1148. History, Oct., 1955. 

C. N. L. BrookE. The Deans of St. Paul's, c. 1090-1499. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, Nov., 1956. 

ALrreED H. Sweet. Papal Privileges Granted to Individual Religious. Speculum, Oct., 1956. 

M. B. Crowe. Peter of Ireland: Teacher of St. Thomas Aquinas. Studies, Winter, 1956. 

José Crisanro López Jiménez. Nuestra Señora de Montserrat donada a Murcia por el Rey de 
Aragón don Jaime I. Rev. Univ. católica de São Paulo, Sept., 1955. 

Roserr Ricarp. La dualité de la civilisation historique et Phistoire religieuse du Portugal. Rev. 
hist., July-Sept., 1956. 

PauL P. Bernar. Heresy in Fourteenth Century Austria. Medievalia et Humanistica, X, 1956. 

Howard Kaminsky. Hussite Radicalism and the Origins of Tabor 1415-1418. Ibid. 

BoLestaw SZOZESNIAK. The Mission of Giovanni de Plano Carpini and Benedict the Pole of 
Vratislavia to Halicz. Jour. Eccles. Hist., Apr., 1956. 

J. Scarispricx. The Pardon of the Clergy 1531. Cambridge Hist. Rev., no. 1, 1956. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


Ewarr Lewis. The Contribution of Medieval Thought to the American Political Tradition. 4m. 
Pol. Sci. Rev., June, 1956. 

GLANVILLE Downey. Education in the Christian Roman Empire: Christian and Pagan Theories 
under Constantine and His Successors. Speculum, Jan., 1957. 

P. Rousser. Le sens du merveilleux à l’époque féodale. Moyen áge, no. 1-2, 1956. 

ALBERT BRUCKNER. Codices latini antiquiores VII Schweiz. Schweiz. Zeitschr. f. Gesch., no. 3, 


1956. 
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MiLLarD Merss. The Exhibition of French Manuscripts of the xm—xvi Centuries at the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale. Art Bull., Sept., 1956. 

Incer MARGRETHE Bozerc. Saxo's Hamlet. Amer.-Scandinavian Rev., no. 1, 1956. 

Jan pe Vries. Homer und das Nibelungenlied. Archiv f. Kulturgesch., no. 1, 1956. 

J. Horrent. Chroniques espagnoles et chansons de geste. Moyen áge, no. 3, 1956. 

Erwin Assmann. Bleibt der Ligurinus anonym? Deutsches Archiv, no. 2, 1956. 

G. A. BRUNELLI, Jean Castel et le “Mirouer des dames.” Moyen áge, no. 1-2, 1956. 

SIEGFRIED BeysciLac. Snorri Sturluson. Saeculum, no. 3, 1956. 

Martin Levey, MirosLav Krex, and Husni Happap. Some Notes on the Chemical Technology 
in an Eleventh-Century Arabic Work on Bookbinding. Isis, Sept., 1956. 

Lynn THORNDIKE. Some Alchemical Manuscripts at Bologna and Florence. Ambix, nos. 3-4, 


1956. 
Id. More Dates for Late Medieval Astronomy from Some Vatican Manuscripts. Reprint from 
Homenaje a Millas-Vallicrosa (Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, Barcelona, 1956, 


2 vols.), IL, 467-70. 

C. H. Tarzor. A Letter from Bartholomew of Salerno to King Louis of France. Bull. Hist. 
Medicine, July-Aug., 1956. 

H. A. Woxrson. Averroes” Lost Treatise on the Prime Mover. Hebrew Union College Annual, 
XXIII, no. 1, 1950-51. 

SARALYN R. DaLy. Peter Comestor, Master of Histories. Speculum, Jan., 1957. 

Grorc Weisz. Il duplice concetto di Rinascimento (cont. e fine). Riv. stor. italiana, no. 2, 1956. 

Ernest H. Witxins. On Petrarch’s Ad seipsum and I’ vo pensando. Speculum, Jan., 1957. 

Norman P. Zacour. Petrarch and Talleyrand [lived 1301-1364]. Speculum, Oct., 1956. 

F. S. BODENHEIMER. Léonard de Vinci et les Insectes. Rev. de Synthèse, Apr.—June, 1956. 

Henri Sérouya. La Kaballe du point de vue religieux, philosophique et historique. Ibid. 

Lewis W. Sprrz. Reuchlin's Philosophy: Pythagoras and Cabala for Christ. Archiv f. Refor- 
mationsgesch., no. 1, 1956. 

W. M. Sourneate. Erasmus: Christian Humanism and Political Theory. History, Oct., 1955. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE, COMMONWEALTH, AND IRELAND 
Leland H. Carlson! 


THE TUDORS. By Christopher Morris. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1956. Pp. 
202. $4.50.) In a preface to a series of pleasant, readable essays on the Tudor monarchs, 
Christopher Morris brushes aside any hint that the book represents “original research”; 
but this disclaimer neither embraces the scholarship, which is thorough and current, 
nor disallows his contribution to our understanding of the Tudors. Morris expressly 
limits himself to an analysis of personalities and their impact on English history, 
touching only on such historical backgrounds as suit his purpose. It is therefore rather 
puzzling to find him devoting two introductory chapters to a discursive and quixotic 
tour of the cultural, social, economic, and governmental characteristics of the period, 
tilting at windmills here and there as he goes. One may start a hare by asserting that 
Tudor “toughness” was a necessary condition to Tudor culture, that Elizabethans 
were seldom introspective, that the peasant uprisings came very near to calling “the 
whole Tudor bluff,” that the English church at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign 
was “makeshift,” that “in 1928” the prose of the Prayer Book was poisoned by “a 
clique of clergymen”; but it is to be doubted that such perambulatory history will 
rouse a lion. Such animadversions will certainly be excused in view of the enthusiasm 
with which Morris has pursued his royal quarry. Henry VII turns out to be less dour, 
less miserly than Bacon’s portrait. There is considerable evidence of his love for music, 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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hunting, and games; and to triple his income and liquidate the debts of the Crown 
gives penuriousness the status of a virtue. Henry VIII is a charmer in youth, a man 
of wrath in his illness and age; yet in the eyes of his people, defensor imperii as well 
as defensor fidei. Morris sees the divorce too exclusively in terms of sexual passion 
(“Nothing else will account for the facts”), admitting only secondarily Henry’s very 
possibly genuine qualms of conscience and his desire for a male heir, a desire most 
certainly shared by his subjects. Morris makes Henry’s government “revolutionary,” 
an assertion hardly to be gathered from G. R. Elton’s thesis that Henry’s government 
had undergone a revolution. Edward VI is drawn as the gifted young prince with 
high promise, whose preference for the ambitious Dudley over the socially-minded 
Somerset was detrimental to the national interest. Mary, too, might have been the 
model Tudor ruler (“the only adult Tudor with a genuine conscience”) were it not 
for her sex, her childlessness, her illness, and her tolerance toward Elizabeth. Morris’ 
Elizabeth is neither the chaste goddess of the poets nor the hussy of scandalmongers, 
but something of each. Of her affairs of the heart, he is too inclined to accept con- 
temporary gossip at its face value, too little inclined to accept her own statements; and 
his adjudication of her case as “technical innocence” invidiously convicts her. There 
is much to support his opinion that vacillation was her most effective ally. Unlike 
Herrick's virgins, who make much of time, Morris sees time as making much of 
Elizabeth. An excellent collection of lesser-known portraits handsomely supplements 
the text. 
W. Gordon ZzeveLD, University of Maryland 


ROBERT HOOKE. By Margaret ‘Espinasse. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 
1956. Pp. vii, 192. $3.75.) In writing the first modern biography of Robert Hooke, 
Mrs. ’Espinasse sets herself a dual purpose—to recount his scientific achievement and 
to portray his personality. In regard to the first aim, she apologizes for her lack of 
scientific education, explaining that her true interest is “to do justice to the person” 
(p. v). Paradoxically, she comes much closer to Hooke the scientist than to Hooke 
the man. Although she does not attempt to probe beneath the surface of his scientific 
work, she does capture Hooke’s infinite curiosity and enthusiasm which, coupled 
with his brilliant mind, led him to adorn so many fields of science. In attempting to 
rescue Hooke's personality from the unfavorable judgment of history, the author's 
enthusiasm carries her so far that she succeeds in eliminating all of the acid from a 
strong personality. Jealous, mistrustful Robert Hooke becomes good-natured, lovable 
Robert Hooke. To justify her interpretation, Mrs. Espinasse catalogues Hooke’s 
friendships, drawing her evidence almost entirely from his diaries. While they 
undoubtedly provide many insights, the diaries do present Hooke’s personal relations 
as seen by Hooke. Moreover, some of the quotations suggest a different man. Nearly 
every friendship traced through the diary was interrupted at least once by an entry 
(dare we call it mistrustful?) such as, “Hoskins belyd me, as he does every time” 
(p. 125). Even Boyle was not immune. When to these outbursts is added other evi- 
dence, such as the melancholy fact that the Royal Society seldom elected to its Council 
the man who provided most, if not all, of the intellectual content of its early meetings, 
Mrs. "Espinasse's comprehension of Hooke appears rather flat. Such is her ardor to 
restore the man that the affair with Grace appears to her as a charming, romantic 
idyll. After all, the girl was his niece. That Hooke was a man of genius few will 
deny. The memory of his genius is not enhanced by denying the complexities of his 
character; indeed, it is difficult to reconcile his genius with the amiable gadabout that 


Mrs. ’Espinasse depicts. 
Ricuarp S. WESTFALL, State University of Iowa 
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THE HUMANITARIANS AND THE TEN HOUR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
By Raymond G. Cowherd. [The Kress Library of Business and Economics, Number 
10.] (Boston, Mass.: Baker Library, Harvard Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. 1956. Pp. 27.) Much has been written about the passage of the factory acts, and 
numerous accounts have described children working long hours in wretched mills 
and the passionate endeavors of the humanitarians to end these evils. It is the merit 
of Cowherd's account that he adds new information. He points out that not all the 
millowners were villains, that many of them gave leadership and financial support to 
the ten-hour movement, that by 1846 some three hundred Yorkshire manufacturers 
wished some regulation, and that of seventy-cight interviewed forty-seven were for a 
ten-hour day and thirty-one for an eleven-hour day. The defect of Cowherd’s account 
is that he spends too much time on an old story and too little on his “benevolent 
millowners.” A short study of the model manufacturers would do much to further 
that healthy revision of the industrial revolution which T. S. Ashton has urged and 
to which Cowherd has ably, though too tersely, contributed. 

Davin Roserts, University of Washington 


FEAR GOD AND DREAD NOUGHT: THE CORRESPONDENCE OF ADMIRAL 
OF THE FLEET LORD FISHER OF KILVERSTONE. Volume II, YEARS OF 
POWER, 1904-1914. Selected and edited by Arthur J. Marder. (London: Jonathan 
Cape. 1956. Pp. 521. 35s.) This interesting collection of letters affords the reader 
amusement and diversion, as well as information. It forms a running commentary 
on both prominent political personages and naval officials. Anyone interested in 
English history of the period will be entertained, and he need not possess any 
knowledge of or interest in naval affairs. In fact, the novice who begins reading on 
page one should feel that he has become a naval authority and almost as well informed 
as the king himself before he reaches page 509. The author supplies excellent intro- 
ductions at the beginning of each of the four chapters, and the footnotes identify the 
individuals mentioned in the letters. The index is of persons and gives naval and 
military ranks as well as social titles, but it does not indicate the official positions held 
during the period the book covers. This data would have been helpful. Admiral 
Fisher never suffered from modesty, and the one apparent fault of the editor is a 
tendency to take him at his own evaluation. For example, on page 63, the author 
says of H.M.S. Dreadnought: “She was his particular ship. He had tremendous 
pride in her and boyish excitement over what was an entirely new design.” Fisher 
always took the attitude that he had created the all big gun battleship. In fact, the 
United States Navy was ahead of him, as is stated on page 170 of the 1914 edition of 
the British annual, Jane's Fighting Ships, under the data describing the U.S.S. South 
Carolina and Michigan: “These ships, although laid down after, were projected before 
the British Dreadnought; and so may be considered as the first ‘Dreadnoughts (i.e. 
all big gun ships.)” Nevertheless, Jackie Fisher was always interesting and colorful, 
and this book is very well done. 

Jonn B. HEFFERNAN, Washington, D. C. 


BRITISH LABOUR AND THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, 1917-1924. By Stephen 
Richards Graubard. [Harvard Historical Monographs, Number 30.] (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1956. Pp. 305. $5.50.) The author of this monograph 
has had access, in addition to the printed reports and periodicals of the British labor 
movement, to the unpublished minutes and reports of the Labour party's Advisory 
Committee on International Questions, a body founded to study problems of foreign 
policy and make recommendations to the Labour executive and the parliamentary 
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party. As the Committee included such able men as Sidney Webb, H. N. Brailsford, 
G. D. H. Cole, Arnold Toynbee, and Leonard Woolf, it provided a steady stream of 
useful information. A study of its minutes has revealed divisions and points of view 
not otherwise known. The author, friendly toward labor, expounds the thesis that in 
the years 1919-1924 the British labor movement established an outlook with respect to 
Russia that in spite of all disagreement was never seriously modified. He points to 
the unanimity with which in rg17 all sections rejoiced over the great revolution, 
While there was a general dissociation from the aims and methods of the succeeding 
Bolshevik regime, the majority continued to urge that Russia be left undisturbed to 
work out its destiny. The Advisory Committee's minutes, however, reveal the support 
of some, including Sidney Webb, for intervention as a war measure. (A member of 
the Committee once told the reviewer that Webb was “hot” for intervention.) The 
rank and file of the movement, and even some of the constitutionalist leaders, never- 
theless, were ready to resist the coalition government's policy of aid to counterrevolu- 
tion and to Poland, even to the point of threatening direct action. After 1920, the 
rational majority understood that no British government seriously entertained schemes 
to destroy the USSR, but labor spokesmen and Labour governments continued an 
active solicitude for the Russian experiment. The author deals fully with another aspect 
of the Labour party’s policy, namely, the effort to protect itself from destruction at 
the hands of those it was so willing to befriend. He recounts the long struggle against 
the Communist parties both in Britain and in the international movement. With no 
sense of inconsistency, the Labour party continued this resistance to Communist 
penetration of the West simultaneously with protection of Russia from its enemies. 
One result was the formation of an Opposition myth that the Labour and Communist 
parties were really in cooperation. This belief helped defeat the first Labour govern- 
ment in 1924, which is the point where this study terminates. 
Cart F. Brann, Stanford University 


HISTORY OF NIGERIA. By Sir Alan Burns. (5th ed.; London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd.; distrib. by Macmillan Company, New York. 1955. Pp. 349. $6.75.) 
Reprinted five times since 1929, this useful book has thus far been a standard history 
of Nigeria. After sixty pages on the country’s geography and the history of its peoples 
before the British advent, Sir Alan devotes his best rgo pages to the political and 
military history of the establishment of British rule. In the last fifty pages, he sum- 
marizes recent developments in religion and education, land tenure, the judicial 
system, the civil service, communications, and trade and industry. Thirty pages of 
relevant treaty texts are included in the appendix. As a British official in Nigeria, the 
Gold Coast, and elsewhere for half a century, Sir Alan was an active participant in 
some of the events he describes. He deserves our appreciation for his industry in com- 
bining a busy official life with the writing of this and several other useful volumes 
on the British colonies. In this revision, the author has made three types of changes. 
First, he has brought the statistical information up to date. Second, he has added a 
chapter on “Modern Nigeria,” largely a summary of the new constitutional arrange- 
ments of 1947, 1951, and 1954. The third and most interesting change is the systematic 
deletion or rewriting of numerous passages, particularly in the chapter on the civil 
service and in the concluding chapter, where Sir Alan had occasionally slipped away 
from dispassionate historical analysis into intemperate and biased judgments of the 
contemporary scene. For example, among the passages now deleted were these: “The 
loud-mouthed demagogue who preaches self-government and independence would be 
silent if he thought that there was the slightest chance of these things becoming facts.” 
“To live in the same house with, or even in the next house to, a man who has noisy, 
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loud-mouthed servants is one of the most terrible experiences one can meet in West 
Africa, and it is no exaggeration to say that most of the servants in Nigeria are both 
noisy and loud-mouthed.” These deletions and revisions have improved the book, but 
it still has the understandable limitations of the climate of opinion in which it was 
written a generation ago. Since that time new source materials on Nigerian history 
have been uncovered, anthropological and other sciences have given us new perspec- 
tive on African behavior and institutions, and Nigerian and other scholars with dif- 
ferent preconceptions have begun to publish. 
Vernon McKay, Johns Hopkins University 


ARCHIVES YEAR BOOK FOR SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY. Sixteenth Year, Vol- 
umes I and II. Seventeenth Year, Volume 1. Published by Authority of the Minister 
of Education, Arts, and Science. Edited by 4. Kieser, et al. (Pretoria and Cape Town: 
Government Printer. 1953; 1954. Pp. 323; xi, 391; 313.) The first 1953 volume con- 
tains three dissertations. J. B. de Vaal (D.Litt.) defends João Albasini (1813-1888), 
a Portuguese hunter-trader who “became a Transvaaler” and wielded great influence 
over natives in the turbulent Zoutpansberg, against many charges, particularly that of 
disloyalty to the Transvaal. J. D. Kriel (M.A.) treats church-state relations in the 
Orange Free State, 1854-1902. Vernon D. Forbes (M.A.) establishes, with the greatest 
possible precision, Beutler’s route into the eastern Cape in 1752. Forbes writes in 
English, de Vaal and Kriel in Afrikaans. Each uses the expected archival sources; 
Forbes also did field work and de Vaal exploited the Mozambique archives and family 
papers pertinent to Albasini’s activities as Portuguese Vice-Consul in the Transvaal, 
1858-1872. The second 1953 volume also contains three dissertations. W. S. van de 
Westhuizen (D.Ed.), writing in Afrikaans, uses governmental and church archives in 
the first fully detailed analysis of Cape education for whites and nonwhites “under” 
the central School Commission, 1804-1839. Margaret Park (M.A.) offers an entirely 
favorable appraisal of the mid-century colonizing venture of a philanthropic English 
Methodist, William Josiah Irons, who successfully recruited four hundred British 
emigrants and settled them on twelve thousand acres around Verulam in Natal. This 
interesting study, written in English, uses Irons’ letter books and might profitably be 
read by American students. Ds. B. Spoelstra (M.A.), writing in Afrikaans, concisely 
but systematically analyzes how, by employing the “conciliation policy,” Botha was 
able to assume control in a self-governing Transvaal so soon after the conquest. The 
1954 volume contains Anthonie Eduard du Toit’s study of the eastern Cape frontier, 
1847-1866. This is less a narrative of events than an analysis of policy formulation. 
Officialdom is omnipresent and “thieving natives” more in evidence than land- and 
labor-hungry frontiersmen. Although a doctoral dissertation, the work represents years 
of study, mature reflection, and amazing industry in both London and South African 
governmental archives and in private papers (e.g., the Southey papers, never before 
utilized). Missionary society archives were not used. Fortunately, du Toit writes in 
English to reach “a wider circle of students,” for chapters xv-xviii should prove 
provocative and useful topical summaries. The monographs in each volume have 
ample footnotes, bibliographies, and indexes. 

Richaro H. Wixpz, Long Beach State College 
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Beatrice F. Hyslop* 


LES MÉMOIRES DE TRÉVOUX ET LE MOUVEMENT DES IDÉES AU XVIII° 
SIÈCLE, 1701-1734. By Al'red R. Desautels, S.J. [Bibliotheca Instituti Historici S.L, 
Volume VIIL] (Rome: the Institute. 1956. Pp. xxvii, 256. $4.00.) In this interesting 
study, Father Desautels has worked through the Mémoires de Trévoux for the years 
1701-1734 to illustrate the attitude of its Jesuit editors toward the major intellectual 
problems of the period. Scholars will welcome his work both for itself and as a 
Wegweiser through the Mémoires. The author undertakes to consider the attitude of 
the Mémoires toward philosophy (science, metaphysics, and epistomology), morals 
and education, theology, and the defense of Christianity. In the course of his presenta- 
tion, he develops a major thesis that the Jesuits were not really alert to the danger of 
the “new learning” until after the publication of Voltaire’s Lettres philosophiques 
(1734). There can be little question about his proving that the editors of the Mémoires 
failed to see the danger. Desautels seems at times shocked at the evidence of their 
blindness. They failed to understand the import of Locke's psychology and theory of 
knowledge; they were not even alert to the dangers of Bayle’s teaching. They opposed 
Cartesianism halfheartedly, yet supported Descartes against Newton. Their contempt 
for Aristotle, though veiled, was often not less than that shown by the Cartesians. The 
silence of the Mémoires was equally revealing; though other theological works by 
heretics were reviewed, none of the English Deists’ books were mentioned, Further- 
more, Montesquieu’s Persian Letters, the successive edition of Fontenelle's Histoire 
des Oracles, and Gracián's Heros, to mention the most striking, simply failed to appear 
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in the Mémoires. Desautels explains that the Jesuits hoped to convert Bayle to 
Catholicism, that Fénélon and Fontenelle had done favors to the Order, etc., yet he 
has to conclude that Jesuit orientation toward the classroom and school boys seems to 
have blinded them to the dangers of the new learning (sic; p. 241). His discussion of 
Jesuit reaction to other problems is equally interesting. Pascale and Bossuet, who had 
done ill to the Order, suffered, even after death, at Jesuit hands. In the Jansenist con- 
troversy, all allies were welcome; the Jesuits even forgave and embraced the aged 
Malebranche, when he refused to accept a Jansenist offer of alliance. They momentarily 
closed ranks with the Dominicans to fight Jansenism in the Thomist-Molinest con- 
troversy over grace. Their response to biblical criticism by an act of faith seems 
inadequate, but their handling of the problems of probabilism and the Chinese rites 
shows the flexibility of the Order. Since the Mémoires were involved in practically 
every issue of the period, these are only a few of the questions that Desautels con- 
siders. Since the author frankly states his own position, no one need cavil at him for 
his attitude toward the problems he discusses. His presentation, buttressed by obvious 
scholarship, is frank and direct, proving that he is a historian as well as a Jesuit. 
Joun B. WoLx, University of Minnesota 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS: SOLDAT DE LA LIBERTE. By Pierre Jolly. (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France. 1956. Pp. 303. 1,000 fr.) This is a very readable and 
informative book, although somewhat uneven. For the early part of Du Pont’s career, 
the author has relied on the biography by Schelle and on documents published for the 
Du Pont family by Mrs. B. G. du Pont during the last thirty years. The chapters 
dealing with the activities of the friend and disciple of Turgot in the years between 
the Treaty of 1783 and the convocation of the Etats-Généraux and with his role as 
a commercial expert under Vergennes are soberly written and show that the author 
has explored and utilized the French archives more thoroughly than any of the previ- 
ous biographers of the champion of physiocracy. The patriotic and courageous yet 
prudent conduct of Du Pont during the Revolution and immediately following is 
well characterized. The part played by Du Pont in the Louisiana purchase, his friend- 
ship with Jefferson, his participation in the clandestine opposition to Napoleon, his 
work in the Chambre de Commerce de Paris, and his first voyage to America present 
a vivid picture drawn largely from original archival material. The last chapters, 
treating of Du Ponts life from 1812 to his death (August 7, 1817) are not so well 
documented. Obviously the author has obtained most of his information in Paris 
and seems unaware, for instance, that the history of the Du Pont de Nemours Com- 
pany has already been written (p. 220). The summary of the treatise on the Educa- 
tion nationale aux Etats-Unis is too sketchy and uncritical, and one misses any men- 
tion of the project of a constitution for the “Equinoctial republics,” which was in 
fact the political testament of the old physiocrat. Altogether the author has given a 
good portrait of a man who during his long life was a faithful friend of America 
while retaining his allegiance to his native country and who kept to his death the 
love of liberty which was the main tenet of the physiocratic creed. This reviewer, 
however, would hardly share the estimate of the author on “la puissante originalité 
de son style” (p. 3), and, as he has done on several similar occasions, cannot too 
strongly regret the absence of an index which would facilitate the use of a book teem- 
ing with interesting details and original views. 

GILBERT Camar, Princeton University 


THE APOSTLE OF LIBERTY: A LIFE OF LAFAYETTE. By Maurice de la Fuye 
and Emile Babeau. Translated by Edward Hyams. (New York: Thomas Yoseloff. 
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1956. Pp. 344. $5.00.) The publishers of this newest biography of Lafayette promise - 
the reader a “penetrating analysis” and a “lavishly documented record.” It is nothing 

of the sort. If the book has any distinction at all, it is as a rare English language 

example (in a not always adequate translation) of the latter-day amateur school of 

royalist history. There is an occasional breadth of viewpoint and open-mindedness 

to reassure us that time does not stand still, that viewpoints can change. The authors 

would probably insist that they have written objective history, but they all too fre- 

quently lapse back into their obvious predilections for Louis XVI and Marie An- 

toinette and for the aristocracy. Much is left unsaid concerning the October days 

and Lafayette’s role at the time, but the names of the aristocratic members of the 

royal bodyguard who were victims of the attack on the palace are listed. Then, too, 

there are frequent traces of the familiar obsession with conspiracy and freema- 

sonry, and such terms as “reds,” “scum from the lowest quarters,” and “paid agi- 
tators” help set the tone. The factual story of Lafayette’s long career is indifferently 
told. Often the hero of two worlds is forgotten amidst a preoccupation with the ir- 
relevant or unimportant. When he is the subject of discussion, the authors reveal a 
rather casual approach to their material and to their sources. Suffice it to say that 
the works most frequently cited are obscure and that aristocratic names and titles 
abound. When the Girondins are discussed, a verse from a poem by the comtesse de 
Noailles is quoted; and at the end of the book another poem by Mme. Amable 
Tastu is quoted, in both English and French, in a discussion which reads like noth- 
ing so much as an Osbert Lancaster parody. Professor Gottschalk’s monographs are 
ignored and are not even mentioned in the catchall bibliography. 


Gorpon McNEIL, University of Arkansas 
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Aucusr Scuovu. Franske tanker om krig og fred fra Napoleon til februarrevolusjonen. Internas}. 
Pol., no. 4, 1956. 

F. Boyer. Les relations artistiques entre la France et la Toscane de 1792 4 1796. Rev. études 
italiennes, Jan.—Mar., 1956. 

R. Bonis. Filippo Buonarroti nei ricordi di un democratico francese. Movimento Operario, Nov.— 
Dec., 1955. 

ALFRED OWEN ALDRIDGE. Thomas Paine's Plan for a Descent on England [1797]. William and 
Mary Quar., Jan., 1957. 

Jacques CHasTENET. Un grand historien, un grand artiste. Albert Sorel. Rev. deux mondes, 
Nov. 15, 1956. 

CLAUDE DE BoNNAULT. Napoleon et le Canada. Rev. de Hist. de América, June, 1956. 

OCTAVE AUBREY. Le retour des cendres. Historia, no. 120, 1956. 

Davin S. Lannes. Vielle Banque et Banque Nouvelle: la révolution financière du x1x* siècle. 
Rev. d'hist. mod. et contemp., July-Sept., 1956. 

Louis MapeLIN. Il y a 150 ans. L'Université vivait au son du tambour. Historia, no. 114, 1956. 

Morron Rosenstock. Economic and Social Conditions among the Jews in Algeria. Hist. Judaica, 
Apr., 1956. 

Zosa SzayKowsKt. The Struggle for Jewish Emancipation in Algeria of the French Occupation. 
Ibid. 

GÉNÉRAL CHERRIÈRE. Les débuts de l'insurrection algérienne. Rev. déf. nat., Dec., 1956. 

ConTrE-AMÍRAL LEPOTIER. La guerre des isthmes dans la bataille d’ Afrique. Rev. déf. nat., Oct., 
1956. 

Francis Neison. Secret Diplomacy. Amer. Jour. Econ. and Soc., Oct., 1956. 

Raren H. Picxerr. An Effort for Franco-Austrian Rapprochement (1911-1914). Social Science, 
Jan., 1957. 

H. MıcHEL. Sur Pétain et Vichy. Rev. d’hist. deuxième guerre mond., July, 1956. 

J. BiLLic. La condition des Juifs en France. Rev. d'hist. deuxième guerre mond., Oct., 1956. 

L. PoLiaxov. Quel est le nombre de victimes? Ibid. 

Statistique des Internés et Déportés du Var, dressé par M. Masson. Bull. Comité d hist. deuxième 
guerre mond., no. 48, 1956. 

Summaries of status of the history of the captivity, of the Resistance, of the Deportation. Bull. 
Comité d’ hist. deuxième guerre mond., no. 49, 1956. 

Isaram Orcau. The Jean Barts Escape to Safety (1940). U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Oct., 1956. 

SHerard B. CLoucH. Economic Planning in a Capitalist Society: France from Monnet to Hirsh. 
Polit. Sci. Quar., Dec., 1956. 

Jean Gopar. L'aide américaine à la France (1948-1956). Rev. sci. finan., July-Sept., 1956. 

Rosert LAURENT. Une source. Les archives d'octroi. Annales: éc., soc., civil., Apr.—June, 1956. 

ABEL CHATELAIN. Le fichier électoral. Ibid. 

RENÉ GANDILHON. Les ressources des archives du cadastre. Ibid. 

CharLes Parain. Un mot du vocabulaire de synthèse historique. Agriculture. Rev. de synthèse, 
Jan.—Mar., 1956. 

Henri MicmeL. La presse clandestine, expression de la pensée de la résistance. Bull. Soc. d’hist. 
mod. et contemp., Mar.—Apr., 1956. 

DocuMENT 


René GANDILHON. Cinq lettres sur les évenements parisiens (1788-1789). Annales hist. Rév. fr., 
July-Sept., 1956. 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
C. ]. Bishko® 


EL KRAUSISMO ESPANOL: PERFIL DE UNA AVENTURA INTELECTUAL. By 
Juan López Morillas, (Mexico, D.F.: Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1956. Pp. 218). 
During the period of his active teaching, from 1854 until his death in 1869, Pro- 
fessor Julián Sanz del Río elaborated his own free adaptation of the philosophy of 
Karl C. F. Krause, a philosophy whose distinguishing concepts of “harmonious ra- 
tionalism” and “panentheism” had been embodied originally in the latter’s Urbild 
der Menschheit (1811). The present volume discusses the spiritual apprenticeship in 
Germany of the young Spanish scholar, the original doctrines of Krause, their trans- 
mutation by Sanz del Río in his Ideal de la humanidad para la vida (1860), and the 
impact of Krausism on Spanish thought, literature, and politics. It deals also with 
the relation of Krausism to other philosophical currents in mid-nineteenth-century 
Spain: traditionalism, neo-Catholicism, liberal Catholicism, and positivism. The author 
points up the important nuances of Krausism: Germanophilia and Galophobia, ra- 
tionalist structure clothed in religious vocabulary, immense optimism about the future 
of humanity coupled with great uncertainty as to the timing and means by which 
the Utopian age shall arrive. The subject matter covered is much the same as that of 
the Abbé Pierre Jobit’s more detailed study, Les éducateurs de VEspagne moderne. 
Lopez’ book could serve both as an excellent introduction and as a supplement to 
the older work: introductory because of its clear, concise treatment; supplementary 
for its different emphases, important among which are the fuller discussion of Ger- 
man philosophical vocabulary, the account of the spiritual crisis of Catholicism in 
the 1860’s (the period of the Syllabus of Errors, of Montalembert’s liberal Catholi- 
cism, and of the Dogma of Infallibility), and the perceptive, gently ironic comments 
on the personalities of Sanz del Rfo and his immediate disciples. Despite the great 
virtues of Lopez’ work, this reader is disappointed that his definition of the subject 
largely prevented his treating what he himself considered the more significant facets 
of Krausism. In his prologue, Lopez states: “Let us frankly confess that what attracts 
us is not so much the analysis of a philosophical system as the characterization of a 
cultural modality.” Yet he limits himself to the years 1854-1874 because they bound 
the period in which Krausism enjoyed its “maximum favor” as a system. The evidence 
of his own book indicates that even in that twenty-year period the force of Krausism 
did not lie in its philosophic doctrines; its ramifications as a “cultural modality” in 
Spanish thought, education, and politics were far more extensive after 1874 than 
before that date. Thus the most significant historic results of the movement are by 
definition excluded from this study. 

GabrIEL Jackson, Wellesley College 


ARTICLES 


Ienacio OMAECHVARRÍA. San Antonio de la Cabrera. Arch. ibero-amer., Apr—June, 1956. 

Jerónimo DE Moracas. El Principe de Viana en Cataluña, Principe de Viana, no. 2, 1956, 

M. Múñoz Vazquez. Documentos inéditos para la historia del Alcázar de Córdoba de los Reyes 
Católicos. Bol. R. Acad. Córdoba, Jan—June, 1955. 

OrLaNDo RIBEIRA. Originalidade da expansão portuguesa. Bol. Soc. geog. Lisboa, Apr.~June, 
1956. 

Ricuarp Konetzxe. Der weltgeschichtliche Moment der Entdeckung Amerikas. Hist. Zeitsch., 
Oct., 1956. 

M. Drericxx. La politique religieuse de Philippe II dans les anciens Pays Bas. Hispania, Jan.— 
Mar., 1956. 
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Luis Reponer. Honras a Felipe II. Bol. R. Acad. Hist., July-Sept., 1956. 

Ex Conpe DE Ararés. Consejos instructivos de Felipe II a su hijo Felipe UL. Ibid. 

A. Ramírez-Araujo. El morisco Ricote y la libertad de conciencia. Hisp. Rev., Oct., 1956. 

Rotanp D. Husszy. America in European Diplomacy, 1597-1604. Rev. Hist. Amer., June, 1956. 

José Martinez Carnós. Las Indias y las Cortes de Castilla durante los siglos xvi y xvi. Rev. de 
Indias, Apr.~June, July-Sept., 1956. 

CarmeLo Viñas y Mey. Notas sobre la estructura social-demográfica del Madrid de los Austrias. 
Rev. Univ. Madrid, no. 16, 1955. 

Garrano Cozzt. Traiano Boccalini, il Cardinale Borghese e la Spagna, secondo le riferte di un 
confidente degli Inquisitori di Stato. Riv. stor. italiana, June, 1956. 

RoserT Ricard, Um hidalgo portugués, amigo del Beato Juan de Prado. Arch. ibero-amer., Jan.— 
Mar., 1956. 

Junio GuiLLÉn. En el segundo centenario del maremoto de Cádiz (1755). Bol. R. Acad. Hist., 
July-Sept., 1956. 

Epuarno Costa, O terremoto de 1755 no distrito de Aveiro. Arg. Distr. Aveiro, Jan.—Mar., 1956. 

Grecorto Lacorr Tolosana. El sitio de San Sebastián de 1813, visto por un comerciante. Bol. 
R. Soc. Vascong. de Amigos del Pais, no. 1, 1956. 

José Mrranpa. El liberalismo español hasta mediados del siglo xix. His. mexicana (México, 
D.F.), Oct-Dec., 1956. 

CarL H. Hrurow, Isaac Peral [1851-95] and His Submarine. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Nov., 1956. 

Vicente Gimeno Micuavita. Castellón en mil ochocientos cincuenta y cinco. Bol. Soc. Castel- 
lonense de Cult., Jan.—Mar., 1955. 

Javier LarrAyoz ZARRANZ. La segunda guerra carlista en Navarra. Principe de Viana, no, 2, 1956. 

José Garcia. The International Brigades in Spain, 1936-1938 [in Russian]. Voprosy 1st., July, 
1956. 

Perer M. Dunne. The Spanish Civil War (Twenty Years After). Hist. Bull., Nov. 1956. 

Juan Cuatrecasas. Crisis de democracia en España. Cuad. Amer., Sept.—Oct., 1956, 

Rura M. Smrrx. Spain Looks to the Future. Current Hist., Nov., 1956. 


DOCUMENTS AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Armanpo Corresáo. Portugaliae Monumenta Cartographica. Arch. internac. d'hist. des sci., July- 
Sept., 1956. 

Fr. FERREIRA Neves. O distrito de Aveiro hå cem anos. Três relatórios [cont.]. Arq. Distr. 
Aveiro, Jan-Mar., 1956. 

T. Sousa Soares. Alberto Sampaio: o homem e a obra [with bibliog. notes]. Rev. de Guimaraes, 
Jan—June, 1956. 

FeLipe Mareu y Lroris. La ordenación bibliográfica de “La Ciencia española” [of Menéndez 
Pelayo]. Rev. arch. bibl. mus., Jan—Apr., 1956 [special Menéndez Pelayo number]. 

HensLey C. Woopsripce. An American Bibliography of Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo. Rev. in- 
teram. de bibliog., Oct-Dec., 1956. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES! 


OM DE PLAATS VAN DE ARBEID. By Fr. de Jong Edz. (Amsterdam: De Arbeider- 
spers for the Nederlands Verbond van Vakverenigingen. 1956. Pp. xix, 391.) In this 
well-written, elaborate book, Fr. de Jong Edz has reviewed fifty years of the Nether- 
lands Federation of Trade Unions (Nederlands Verbond van Vakverenigingen). 
Though he wrote this commemorative work upon the request of the board of the 
NVV, he nevertheless had complete freedom in his task. An introductory sketch of the 
last half of the nineteenth century makes it clear that trade-unionism in the Nether- 
lands started slowly. This can be explained by the fact that capitalism in Holland 
developed rather late. Moreover, the predominantly agricultural society of the Nether- 
lands was not conducive to organization of the workers. Until 1900, practically all 

1 The list of articles on the Low Countries will be resumed in the July, 1957, Review, when 

Professor Gordon Griffiths of Lawrence College will become the section editor in place of Wil- 

liam C. Kinsey, who has entered the Foreign Service. 
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measures for the improvement of living conditions were instigated not by the workers 
themselves but by liberal elements of the upper class. The formation and growth of a 
socialist party in the Netherlands contributed to the development of trade-unionism. 
In contrast to several previous workers organizations, the NVV, founded in 1905, 
adhered to -the principle of class struggle, at least in the beginning. One of the main 
aspects of de Jong's book, however, is the description of trade-union development 
away from class struggle toward responsibility for the nation as a whole, a develop- 
ment which became very evident soon after the end of World War I. Revolution, 
though attempted by certain elements in 1918, proved to be impossible because the 
workers organization was already incorporated in the society as a whole. The dif- 
ferent classes were no longer separate units but were being integrated. From this 
time, the tradeunion movement tried to change society from within, in an evolu- 
tionary way. It is in this period that the socialistic NVV becomes clearly different 
from smaller revolutionary groups on the one hand and the less progressive, denomi- 
national workers organizations on the other. Between the two world wars, the NVV 
succeeded in securing many political and material benefits for the workers, among 
them, general suffrage, an eight-hour working day, annual vacations, and old age 
pensions. In short, the NVV was working determinedly in the direction of a welfare 
state. This trend abruptly ended when Holland was attacked in 1940. During the 
occupation, the well-trained leaders of the trade-union movement, working under- 
ground, showed a wise restraint and resorted to strikes only when this could play 
an important role in the struggle for liberation. The best example was the sudden 
and complete railroad strike in September, 1944, when the Allied troops made their 
attack on Arnhem. During the restoration period, starting in 1945, the workers 
movement was constructive. Strikes generally were avoided, employers and workers 
reached agreement on wages and prices, and practically all groups in the society ac- 
cepted responsibility for the general welfare. De Jong Edz has given a well-balanced 
account of the development of the NVV, and his book is a case history of the inte- 
gration of a workers movement into the society of a nation where the different classes 
have learned to cooperate in a responsible way. 
P. G. J. KorreweG, Washington, D.C. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
Oscar J. Falnes? 


STRIDEN OM OKKUPASJONSSTYRET I NORGE FRAM TIL 25. SEPTEMBER 
1940. By Magne Skodvin. (Oslo: Det Norske Samlaget. 1956. Pp. 416.) This is an 
exhaustive study of the conflict among the Nazis concerning the government to be 
established in occupied Norway. It covers the period from the invasion on April 9, 
1940, to September 25, when the thoroughly Nazi government was established which 
was to continue with little change to the end of the occupation. Scarcely an intima- 
tion of these events reached the Norwegian people, but they were given time to re- 
cover from the paralyzing shock of the invasion and to consolidate an irrepressible 
resistance movement. The book is a penetrating study of a maze of intrigue and 
conflicting purposes, of bitter personal rivalries and ambitions, involving innumerable 
persons ranging from the inner circle of high officials to naive dilettantes, often 
pulling wires at cross-purposes behind the scenes. The story is all the more important 
because no doubt similar discord prevailed with regard to the many larger problems 
that faced the Nazis. Basic was the rivalry between the Foreign Office (Auswärtiges 
Amt) under Ribbentrop and the Office of Foreign Politics (Aussenpolitisches Amt) 
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headed by Alfred Rosenberg. The latter had, even from 1933, been working to draw 
the Scandinavian countries into the Pan-Germanic orb, culturally, economically, and 
finally politically. Although Rosenberg did his best, Quisling was out of the picture 
in the final directive—Hitler’s Befeh/—for the invasion and occupation, which was 
planned by the military. Little attention was paid to anything but the military prob- 
lems, other matters being expected to take shape easily. The German minister in 
Oslo, Curt Brauer, was to take control of civil affairs—responsible to the Foreign 
Office—and was ordered to obtain the cooperation of the king in establishing a gov- 
ernment which would have the confidence of both Norwegians and Germans. 
Brauer failed and, in the confusion, on the evening of April y, Quisling broadcast a 
declaration that as prime minister he had assumed control of the government. In 
a torrent of words, Hitler ordered Bráuer to again seek an audience with the king 
and insist on his acceptance of Quisling. Brauer failed again, as he expected, but 
succeeded in getting an Administrative Council appointed by the Supreme Court, 
which began its work on April 15. This body refused to have anything to do with 
Quisling, who had to content himself with the leadership of the party, as his ela- 
borately planned “government” was discarded. The council also refused to assume 
any governmental duties. Brauer allowed the impression to be made in Berlin that 
the plan for a cooperative government was on the way to be realized. When Hitler 
discovered the truth he became furious and Brauer fell. On April 26, Hitler an- 
nounced that he was sending Josef Terboven to Norway as Reich Commissar with 
extraordinary power and directly responsible to him alone. Thoroughly familiar 
with the rivalries and wirepulling in Berlin, Terboven managed to hold his own 
without seriously offending men like Ribbentrop or Himmler, who wanted a say 
without having the slightest interest in Norway. But he did not dare to disregard 
Quisling though he considered him dumm and unfit for administrative responsibility. 
The plan was still to establish a government of Norwegians loyal to the Nazis, of 
which the Quisling party was gradually to assume full control. Quislirg tried to 
hasten that day, Terboven to put it off. Terboven had even less chance of success 
than Brauer. He had no understanding of or sympathy for the Norwegians. On 
September 25, Terboven dismissed the Administrative Council and established a 
government of regional commissars responsible to him alone, and when the whole 
Supreme Court resigned on December 23, the last vestige of a legal Norwegian central 
government was gone. The reader is given a vivid insight into the character of the 
Nazi government and of the many men who had a part either in the open or back- 
stage in this drama. Particularly interesting is the analysis of the character of Nor- 
way’s archtraitor, Vidkun Quisling. 
Karen Larsen, St. Olaj College 


ARTICLES 


H. Fatck MyckLAND. Norges historie: Bibliografi for 1953 [and 1954]. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 
2, 1956. 

MicHaEL Roserts. Engelsk syn pá svensk historia. Nord. Tids., nos. 2-3, 1956. 

Grace FAULKNER Warp. Jomsburg Brethren in England. Scandinavian Stud., no. 4, 1956. 

Nits AHNLUND. S:t Eriks källa och kapell i Uppsala. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1956. 

ApoLF Scuticx. Till Sverker d. y:s historia. I. Sverkers familjefórhállanden. Ibid. 

Niss Harran. Det eldste krongodset i Trøndelag. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 1, 1956. 

L. L. Byarnason. Character Delineations of Women in the Old Icelandic Sagas. Scandinavian 
Stud., no. 4, 1956. : 

Anpreas Homsen, Harvarp ByGrvix, and Ricmor FRIMANNSLUND, The Old Norwegian Peas- 
ant Community. I. General Survey and Historical Introduction (Holmsen); II. The Farm 
Territories (Bjórvik); II. Farm Community and Neighborhood Community (Frimannslund). 
Scand. Econ. Hist. Rev., no. 1, 1956. 
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Sven Axetson. Om Drottning Eufemias sliktskapsfórhállanden; en källkritisk undersökning. 
Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 1, 1956. 

Ivar MYKLEBUST. Svartedauden; pest ar og reproduksjon. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 2, 1956. 

Jonan Scureinen. Hyllingsbrevene ira 1389. Ibid. $ 

Sven Svensson. Rysk femtonhundratalspolitik. En motkritik. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1956. 

Ceci, W. Lesann. De danske nationale troppers deltagelse i Syvaarskrigen 1563-70. Jyske 
Saml., TH, no. 4. 

Sune DaLcárD. Danish Enterprise and Mauritius Ebony, 1621-1624. Scand. Econ. Hist. Rev., 
no. 1, 1956. 

ALF Azgrc. Skånes forsvenskning—ett svenskt-danskt tvisteimne. Sy. Tids., no. 8, 1956. 

Curr Ronries. Ett politiskt experiment pá 1600-talet [Osnabrück]. Sv. Tids., no. 7, 1956. 

BircErR Saunas. [Review article on Göran Rystad, Johan Gyllenstierna, rådet och kungamakten 
(Lund, 1955) ]. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1956. 

Jonn J. Murray. The Górtz-Gyllenborg Arrests—A Problem in Diplomatic Immunity. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Dec., 1956. 

Gösra LityepaHL. Om vattenmárken och filigranologi. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1956. 

Sven G. Hansson. Gustav Schedins visa. Ett dokument fran dalupproret 1743. Ibid. 

Epvarp THERMANIUs. Myten om Hákonsonska förslaget och några andra problem rörande 
regeringsformens tillkomst. Statsect. Tids., nos. 3-4, 1956. 

EINAR ERIKSEN KLEPPE. Arv og forbilder fra helstatstiden i det frie Norges pengepolitikk. Hist. 
Tids. (Nor.), no. 1, 1956. 

Vincent H. Matmsrrom. The Swedish State Railways 1856-1956. Am. Scand. Rev., Dec., 1956. 

WiLLiam MuLDEr. Image of Zion: Mormonism as an American Influence in Scandinavia. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., June, 1956. 

Jonannes LEHMANN. Andreas Frederik Krieger. Samtiden, no. 7, 1956. 

L. G. von Bonsporrr. Minnen fran Turkkriget [1877-78]. Finsk Tids., no. 5, 1956. 

Karu Marrer. Mitt forhold til den norske dikter Bjørnstjerne Bjørnson. Samtiden, no. 7, 1956. 

P. G. Linnarpr. Kampen om det teologiske fakultet [the democratic advance]. Jyske Saml., 
TI, no. 4. 

Is Osrenretp. Sydslesvig som hjemstavns-problem. Det Danske Mag., no. 8, 1956. 

GrorFrey Marruews. Det viktorianska Englands syn pá Finland. Finsk Tids., no. 5, 1956. 

Epvarp BuLL. Autobiographies of industrial Workers: Sources of Norwegian Social History. In- 
ternat. Rev. Soc. Hist. (Amsterdam), I, no. 2, 1956. 

Epvarp Hamsro. Gjensyn med Ihlen erklæringen. Nord. Tids. for Int. Ret., no. 1, 1956. 

Sicrrip Linnér. Ur Hugo Hamiltons och Johan Widéns dagböcker [in 1917]. Sv. Tids., no. 
7, 1956. 

Joun E. Owen. Social Welfare in Finland [recent decades]. Norseman, no. 5, 1956. 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. “The Vicissitudes of Finland” [postwar]. Ibid. 

A. H. H. Political and Social Trends in Sweden. World Today, Dec., 1956. 

WALTER J. Sepwirz. Inflexible Interest Rates and Economic Policy: The Case of Norway 1946~ 
1956. Polit. Sci. Quar., Dec., 1956. 

Jor R. Witxinson. Denmark and NATO: The Problem of a Small State in a Collective Security 
System. Int. Organ., Aug., 1956. 

Nits HerLrrz. Nordischer Gedanke und nordische Gemeinschaft. Aussenpolitik, Oct., 1956. 

V. V. PokHLeBKIN. About the Development and the Present Situation of the Historical Science 
in Norway [in Russian]. Voprosy Ist., Sept., 1956. 


DOCUMENTS 


GEoRG GALsTER. Christopher Parsbergs hofholdningsregnskaber 1447. Danske Mag., VU, 6, no. 3. 

Bygrn Kornerur. To roskildenske skolelove fra det 16. aarhundrede. Ibid. 

HoLcer HyeLHoLT. Et engelsk forslag fra 1848 om Danmarks optagelse i Det Tyske Forbund. 
Ibid. 

Hanna KogyLinski and Erix MøuLer. Aktstykker og breve m. m. vedrørende Kammerherre 
Bernhard Bülows særlige mission til Berlin og Wien 1856 og 1857. Ibid. 

ALF Kaartvent. Sveriges stilling til ministeriet Schweigaard. En rapport fra Ebbe Hertzberg 
til C. H. Schweigaard. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 1, 1956. 
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GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 
Ernst Posner! 


DIPLOMATISCHE GESCHICHTE DES ZWEITEN REICHS VON 1871-1918. 
Buch I, VON RUSSISCHER FREUNDSCHAFT ZU RUSSISCHEM GROLL (1871- 
1878). By Friedrich Haselmayr. (Munich: Verlag F. Bruchmann. 1955. Pp. 188. DM 
11.80.) Friedrich Haselmayr has undertaken a considerable work in writing a diplo- 
matic history of the Second Reich even though the study is intended primarily for 
German consumption and is pitched to the nonscholarly but informed public. The 
author indicates that Germany, unlike other great powers, lacks a comprehensive 
diplomatic history of modern times and suggests that the present work will partially 
fill that need. While not intended for the scholarly world, the book cannot be called 
“popular.” It is the fruit of some twenty years’ research and shows familiarity with 
archival materials as well as published source collections. This first book of a multi- 
volume study briefly touches the historical imperatives which produced “Bismarck’s 
Empire,” and then details the first seven years of Imperial diplomacy. It reveals noth- 
ing new concerning the Iron Chancellor and paints the usual picture of Bismarckian 
dominance over Europe. Although the author sketches Germany’s role in world 
diplomacy, his main theme reflects the crucial issues of a resurgent France and a 
dangerously opposed Austria and Russia. This story is carried in detail from the 
negotiations ending the Franco-Prussian struggle to the collapse of Russo-German 
relations in the Berlin Congress of 1878. The author is careful to limn salient per- 
sonalities and outlines Imperial administrative and military organization and com- 
ments on the political, social, and economic scene. The content is uniformly sound, 
although the documentation is sketchy and there is no systematic bibliography, The 
work exhibits no great originality but should be eminently useful as a reference. One 
basic criticism should be made. Even accepting the author’s stated aims, the organiza- 
tion of his material is defective. There is a mechanical quality to the exposition which 
breaks the context and presents problems as fragmented entities. The work becomes 
a series of topics only tenuously connected in the text, finding a fractured unity in 
chronology and the implied historicism of the introduction. Further, while Hasel- 
mayr obviously realizes that diplomatic history requires more than retailing foreign 
office esoterica, he never really explains the causal relationships between domestic 
and foreign problems. Perhaps this book will, as the author hopes, provide a basis 
for understanding contemporary foreign policy, but certainly a more thoroughly inte- 
grated study would have provided a better “statesman’s handbook.” 

R. E. McGrew, University of Missouri 


STUDIEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DER WEIMARER REPUBLIK. By Ludwig Zimmer- 
mann. [Erlanger Forschungen, Reihe A: Geisteswissenschaften, Band 6.] (Erlangen, 
Germany: Universitats-Bibliothek. 1956. Pp. 68. DM 5.) This slender paper-bound 
volume contains two lectures of a distinctly revisionist character. The thirty-eight 
page “Das Stresemannbild in der Wandlung,” the more thorough and scholarly of 
the two, goes beyond a survey of the newest literature concerning the transitional 
figure of Stresemann to offer an interpretation less adulatory than the “good Eu- 
ropean” brand of biography but more positive than H. W. Gatzke’s Stresemann and 
the Rearmament of Germany (Baltimore, 1954). The brief, twenty-page “Die Locar- 
novertrage als Versuch einer Lösung der Sicherheitsfrage” is exclusively interpretive, 
although a number of new German books and articles on Locarno are cited. These 
two studies have in common the laudable desire to have done with the legends and 
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shibboleths associated with Stresemann and Locarno erected by wishful thinkers and 
friends of a Germany-that-never-existed. The author is a German nationalist, though 
a moderate one, and a conservative. Zimmermann argues that a disservice must be 
done to Stresemann and Germany’s Verstindigungspolitik of the twenties to make 
that typical National Liberal out as a “European statesman.” “The Spirit of Locarno” 
was regionalism or it was nothing. Stresemann’s limitations were precisely those of a 
western-type parliamentarian; Locarno must be understood as a German calculated 
risk on the way back to great power status necessitated by the Anglo-French power 
constellation of which the League was only an expression. The author’s logic has a 
certain appeal in the consistency it discovers both in Stresemann and in German 
foreign policy in the twenties. Stresemann’s “Machiavellian” letter of 1925 to the 
German crown prince is only inconsistent with the legendary saintly European; it is 
in keeping with Stresemann’s own image of the peace-loving Bismarck. Only the 
erection of a false dichotomy of western orientation versus eastern orientation in 
German foreign policy leads to the conclusion that Locarno “failed” because it was 
not followed by an “eastern Locarno.” Aside from the occasionally muddy phrase- 
ology scarcely in keeping with the author’s ideals of clarity (e.g, Verdienste um 
Volk und Vaterland, Lebensrechte der Vélker), the two studies have an inconsistency 
of their own. Zimmermann would have us conclude that both Stresemann and 
Locarno as they really were (not as we wish them to have been) were European 
civilization’s best bet. Yet he argues that Stresemann was merely a successful man-in- 
between who could not control the forces with which he dealt and that Locarno was 
only a Rickversicherungsvertrag from which too much was expected. Thus it is a 
“tragedy” that France and England did not permit victory to go to a German na- 
tionalist who saw that only astute bargaining in a position of weakness could restore 
Germany to a Machtstellung. Locarno was a step toward the solution of the security 
question because it enabled Germany to turn eastward in search of territorial re- 
vision! Carefully used, these studies should be of assistance to American scholars, but 
they bear witness to the difficulties that still surround international scholarly ex- 
changes in contemporary history. : 
Rosert Korn, University of Nebraska 


DER RUNDFUNK IM POLITISCHEN KRAFTESPIEL DER WEIMARER REPUB. 
LIK, 1923-1933. By Hans Bausch. [Tübinger Studien zur Geschichte und Politik, 
Number 6.] (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1956. Pp. viii, 224. DM 14.50.) 
Unlike the newspaper press, radio broadcasting in most countries has been a state 
monopoly since its inception. Frankly employed in authoritarian states to guide 
public opinion, state control in democratic nations has been based on the theory that 
public rather than private interests should govern the aims and content of broad- 
casting, Where the democratic order has been strong and firmly rooted, state control 
has proven to be no threat to a pluralistic society, but elsewhere governments have 
used the radio to influence public opinion. This was the case in the last years of the 
Weimar Republic. Bausch’s volume is the second in recent months to examine radio’s 
role in the political struggle which ended with the destruction of the Republic. By 
and large, Bausch covers the same ground and arrives at the same conclusions as 
Pohle's study, Der Rundfunk als Instrument der Politik (AHR, LXII [October, 1956], 
134-35). Because the public and its responsible leaders were indifferent to or ignorant 
of the political potentialities of radio, the government bureaucracy was permitted to 
monopolize broadcasting. In 1932, foes of the Republic within the government easily 
overcame the feeble resistance of the “nonpolitical” bureaucrats and transformed the 
German broadcasting system into a political arm of the state. The “reforms” of the 
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Papen government created the instrument which Goebbels a few months later was 
to find at his disposal. Bausch’s study supplements rather than complements that of 
Pohle. While the latter is an extensive treatment of the subject, the former is an in- 
tensive analysis based primarily on governmental documents not utilized by Pohle. 
Pohle’s broader treatment, his familiarity with much of the contemporary literature in 
the field of mass communications, his superior style and organization, as well as his 
more profound analysis make his work the more useful of the two studies. The student 
who wishes to probe deeper into the problem would do well, however, to read the 
Bausch volume for the supporting data it provides. - 
Lewis J. Eoincer, Hoover Librar 
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ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro* 


GIOVANNI BERCHET: LETTERE ALLA MARCHESA COSTANZA ARCONATI. 
Volume I, FEBBRAIO 1822-LUGLIO 1833. Edited by Robert van Nuffel. [Istituto 
per la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, Biblioteca Scientifica, Serie II: Fonti, Volume 
XXXVIL] (Rome: Vittoriano. 1956. Pp. xxxi, 287.) Though Berchet figures as only 
a lesser light of Italian romanticism, his letters are a most important source for the 
obscure activities of his fellow refugees. His patrons, the Arconati, had been involved 
with him in the plots of Confalonieri, but they were more fortunate than most con- 
spirators in owning property abroad and more generous than many liberal sympa- 
thizers in offering help and hospitality to their destitute compatriots. After spending 
seven years as a translator in a London bank and producing in that time the works 
that won him the name of “Lombard Tyrtacus,” Berchet was taken into the Arconati 
household as tutor, and he spent the rest of his life as an intimate of the family. The 
bulk of these letters pertain, therefore, to the London years (1822-1829), when 
Costanza Arconati was his closest confidante and the recipient of some of the most 
incisive judgments available on many exiles then enjoying sanctuary in England. 

Grorce T. Roman, Northwestern University 
1 Responsible only for the list of articles, 
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MAZZINI: A STUDY OF HIS THOUGHT AND ITS EFFECT ON 19th CEN- 
TURY POLITICAL THEORY. By Gaetano Salvemini. Translated from the Italian 
by I. M. Rawson. (London: Jonathan Cape. 1956. Pp. 192. 18s.) This book first ap- 
peared in Italian in 1905. For this English edition, Professor Salvemini has made a 
few alterations in the text and has inserted some additional material. 


ITALY AND THE ALLIES. By Norman Kogan. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 246. $4.25.) This is an excellent brief account of the develop- 
ment of post-Fascist Italy under the impact of British and American military occupa- 
tion and diplomacy. After an introductory sketch on Fascism, the author traces, in 
twelve chapters, the principal internal political trends and foreign policy developments. 
He ends with the establishment of the republic and Italy’s new international position 
under the peace treaty, in relation to the postwar balance of power. Chapter xiv 
presents the author’s conclusions or judgments and some tentative forecasts. The book 
is well written and well thought out and is to be highly commended as the first 
comprehensive account in English of this most complicated subject. The brief period 
of four or five years comprises so many movements and crises that it has already 
brought forth a voluminous Italian literature, which the author has mastered. But 
the story is two- or three-sided, and while some responses of Italian leaders to Ameri- 
can and British policies as they understood them are clearly indicated in Italian 
materials, to date we know of these policies in broad outline only. We know of the 
existence of many letters, communications, and documents whose texts are not yet 
available. The general picture has emerged but with many shadowy areas. A candid 
recognition of the gaps in our knowledge would be more appropriate at this stage 
than the author’s invitation “to accept my veracity as to events or policies for which 
the usual scholarly documentation cannot be offered in support” (p. vii). The scope 
of the work is large. The subject matter of any one of the chapters might easily merit 
a monograph in itself, and some distortions arise from condensation. The brief para- 
graph (pp. 134-35) dealing with the occupation of Trieste after the German surrender 
is inaccurate and quite unfair to the British. When the reader turns to the accom- 
panying map (p. 139), he may wonder who Morgan is and what his line illustrates. 
Dr. Kogan has not hesitated to express his value judgments, not only in his conclud- 
ing chapter but often intertwined with the narrative. With many of these views the 
reviewer would concur, but he would sharply dissent on others. 

Howarp McGaw Smytu, Historical Division, Department of State 
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1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications East European Accessions List 
and Monthly List of Russian Accessions. 
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SOVIET UNION 
Fritz T. Epstein? 


IL MOTO DECABRISTA E I FRATELLI POGGIO. By Franco Venturi. (Turin: 
Giulio Einaudi. 1956. Pp. 172. L. 1,000.) In this thoughtful little volume, Professor 
Venturi goes back from the revolutionary movements he covered so thoroughly a few 
years ago in Il populismo russo to the men of the 1820's. The story of the Poggio 
brothers blends into the larger theme of the Dekabristy as a group but does not domi- 
nate it. The radical projects of 1820-1825 are examined critically, with especial atten- 
tion to the influence of events in Spain and Italy. In the analysis of Pestel’s proposals, 
as contrasted with Muraviev’s, the author shows an awareness of their kinship, not 
only to the French Committee of Public Safety but also to future emphases on cen- 
tralization. While the monographic literature has been significantly enlarged in Russia 
since the standard work in English was written nineteen years ago by Professor 
Mazour, this study relies essentially on the very considerable body of memoirs already 
published by 1937. Yet there is a freshness of approach and a personal touch here to 
which the figure of Alexander Poggio (1798-1873)—for there is little about the elder, 
less active Joseph—contributes. Of Piedmontese descent but brought up in the closely 
interrelated Russian aristocracy, officer in the Preobrazhensky Regiment, Alexander 
Poggio was one of the most impetuous and uncompromising of the idealistic and 
articulate, if politically inexperienced, elite that made up the secret societies. Con- 
demned to permanent exile in Siberia, he spent over thirty years in that austere land, 
which he came to love, never losing his native vivacity and passion for gardening. 
Nothing in this study is better brought out than the determination of Nikolai I to 
destroy not only the Dekabristy but the memory of what they stood for. Bent on 
showing the world that their attempt was nothing but regicide, a monstrosity alien to 
the Russian mentality, he did all he could to conceal their program of serf emancipa- 
tion and even their fundamental aim of constitutionalism for Russia. Nor was he 
largely unsuccessful, for constitutionalism was weakened and kept from the forefront 
of later revolutionary thinking, to be overwhelmed by absolutist concepts that led to 
totalitarianism. 

ALEXANDER BALTZLY, New York University 


SIBERIA AND THE REFORMS OF 1822. By Marc Raeff. [University of Washington 
Publications on Asia sponsored by the Far Eastern and Russian Institute.] (Seattle: 
University of Washington Press. 1956. Pp. xvii, 210. $3.50.) Kliuchevskii characterized 
the development of the Russian state as a history of colonization. Such a characteriza- 
tion is quite correct with respect to the history of Siberia. For a long time its coloniza- 
tion had been spontaneous, and Siberia was exploited only as a colony having no 
organic ties with European Russia. Raeff describes the transition period when, from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, the economic and cultural development of 
Siberia and its colonization in an organized form began to be a concern of the Russian 
government. For the realization of these purposes, increased population and large 
investments were needed, as well as an impetus for raising the intellectual and moral 
levels of the leading strata. All this Siberia could receive only from European Russia, 
but not all at once and not on a sufficient scale. Raeff describes the changing social 
and economic conditions of the Russian and native population of Siberia which in- 
stigated the reforms initiated by the outstanding statesman, Speransky. The book 
presents the transition period with the necessary background, in an interesting form 
and with excellent documentation. Besides original sources, like the Archives of the 
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State Council and the Complete Collection of Laws, the author refers to mono- 
graphic literature and articles published in various periodicals in all major European 
languages. As a general rule, all data are founded on factual material. Only the gen- 
eralization (without specific chronological comment) concerning the merchant's 
way of life in Siberia (p. 49) and the assertion about the export of nomads’ children 
for sale into slavery (p. 63) are doubtful. Not documented at all and quite super- 
fluous is the critical comment about Alexander III and Nicholas II (p. 114). This 
work is a penetrating and valuable contribution to the scarce literature on Siberian 
history. The author's judgments are based on a thorough study of historical data and 
an understanding of the social, economic, and political conditions of the period. 
Gezorce C. Guins, Washington, D. C. 
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1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications Monthly List of Russian 
Accessions and East European Accessions List. 
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Oct., 1956. 

Lawrence Kraner. Recent Studies of the Russian Peasant. Am. Anthropologist, Aug., 1956. 

Icor SmoLrrcH. Zur Geschichte der Beziehungen zwischen der Russischen Kirche und dem 
orthodoxen Osten. Die russische kirchliche Mission in Jerusalem 1847-1914 (Pt. 11). Ost- 
kirchliche Studien, June-Sept., 1956. 

Joser Giazix. Die russisch-orthodoxen Heidenmissionen nach 1917. Osteuropa, Oct., 1956. 

L. Haroéxa. Soviet Policy toward Religion after 1942. Belorussian Rev., no. 2, 1956 

Roserr W. CAMPBELL. Some Recent Changes in Soviet Economic Policy. World Politics, Oct., 
1956. 

CaLvin B. Hoover. Soviet Economic Growth. Foreign Affairs, Jan., 1957. 

Heppy Weerru. Zur Entstehung der russischen revolutionären Ideologien. Neue polit. Literatur, 
Aug., 1956, 

ALFRED G. Meyer. Russian Utopians and Soviet Ideologists. World Politics, Oct., 1956. 

Ropert V. DantELs. Soviet Thought in the 1930’s: An Interpretative Sketch. Indiana Slavic 
Stud., I, 1956. ES ' 

Franco VENTURI. Evgenij Viktorovič Tarle. Riv. stor. italiana, June, 1956. 

A, A, Srrucuxov. The Central Party Archives of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism [in Rus- 
sian]. Istor. Arkhiv, July-Aug., 1956. 

N. S. Komarov. On the History of the Lenin Institute and of the Central Party Archives, 1919- 
1931 [in Russian]. Voprosy Ist., Oct., 1956. 

Hucr Trevor-Rorer. Marxism and the Study of History. Problems of Communism, Sept—Oct., 
1956. 

S. V. Urechin. Soviet Historians in Rome. Russian Rev., Oct., 1956. 

ALEXANDER DaLLIN. Recent Soviet Historiography. Problems of Communism, Nov.—Dec., 1956. 

Gusrav E. Karxa. Historisch-politische Literatur der russischen Emigration. Neue polit. Litera- 
tur, Aug., 1956. 

GrorcE Barr Carson, Jr. The Armchair Detective vs. the Iron Curtain [American research on 
the Soviet Union]. South Atlantic Quar., Oct., 1956. 

WasyL Dusrowsxyy. Die neueste sowjetrussische Konzeption der Geschichte der Ukraine. 
Sowjetstudien, July, 1956. 

B. Krupnyrsxy. Mazepa and Soviet Historiography. Ukrainian Rev. (Munich), no. 3, 1956. 
Lro Bias. Geschichtsphilosophie und ideologische Voraussetzungen der geschichtlichen und 
politischen Konzeption M. HruSevskys. Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, N.F. IV, no. 3, 1956. 

Votopymyr DorosHenkKo. Ivan Franko as a Scholar. Ukrainian Quar., June, 1956. 
V. PLusuch. The Union for the Liberation of the Ukraine [1924-1930]. Ukrainian Rev. (Mu- 
nich), no. 3, 1956. 
. STANISŁAW SKRYPEK, A Study in Ukrainian Demography. Polish Rev., 1, nos. 2-3, 1956. 
J. Mrensxr. The Establishment of the Belorussian SSR. Belorussian Rev., no. 1, 1956. 
L. Varonté. The History of Belorussia in the Works of Soviet Historiography. Belorussian Rev., 
no. 2, 1956. 
E. ALEXANDER. Anti-American Propaganda in Soviet Armenia, Caucasian Rev., no. 3, 1956. 
M. Lasmaurr. Current Soviet Interpretations of 19-20th Century Georgian History, Ibid. 
K. SELTER. Zur Rechtslage der baltischen Staaten [Soviet-Estonian relations 1938-1940]. 
Internat. Recht und Diplomatie, nos. 1-2, 1956. 
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DOCUMENTS 


Unveróffentlichte Dokumente W. I. Lenins [Documents of Dec. 1922-Jan. 1923]. Einheit, Aug., 
1956 (tr. from Kommunist, no. 9, 1956). 

Boris Metssner. Die Ergebnisse der Moskauer Konferenz [Dr. Adenauer's Moscow visit, Sept. 
9-13, 1955]. Internat. Recht und Diplomatie, nos. 1-2, 1956. 


Near Eastern History 
Sidney Glazer? 


TURKEY IN MY TIME. By Ahmed Emin Yalman. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press. 1956. Pp. x, 294. $4.02.) This small volume is more than the memoirs of a 
well-known, though controversial, liberal Turkish journalist. It is an incisive inter- 
pretation of recent Turkish history. Mr. Yalman was born in Salonika in 1888, be- 
came a journalist in 1907, and received his doctorate at Columbia University in 1914. 
While students of Turkish affairs will not always agree with the author’s views, few 
can question his statement that: “Usually, coincidence has given me the best seat for 
important scenes in the Turkish drama.” The book contains twenty-three chapters; 
the first eleven deal with the Ottoman period and the rest cover the Republican era 
since 1923. Early Turco-American friendship is discussed, and a most valuable sec- 
tion deals with Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, first president of Turkey. The author uses 
an effective device when he states: “I shall give some details of our long conversation 
which will illustrate more intimately the personality of Mustafa Kemal than volumes 
of biography” (p. 161). The last six chapters, which deal with the period after 1945, 
while of use to the general reader, will disappoint the specialist since they gloss over 
important developments. The author voices his disappointment in the United Na- 
tions but pleads for maintenance of world peace through international organization. 
The chapter which deals with a plot against Yalman’s life by reactionary elements, 
while understandably impor-ant to the author himself, is perhaps a little overdone. 
The seriousness of the alleged “reactionary” threat to Turkey is not supported by 
sufficient evidence. The growing pains of democratic development are discussed 
frankly, but causes of current problems are not explained. Despite a realization of 
the vicissitudes of his times, Yalman concludes on a hopeful note for the prospects of 
democracy in Turkey. Although not documented, this work can be considered a 
primary source. Interesting side lights on two world wars and the author’s impres- 
sions of great men in the international scene are worth noting. Yalman deals with 
a most eventful period of history and effectively highlights the great happenings of 
his times as they affect Turxey. The reader will find this a most challenging book, 
which will help him better understand the problems facing the rising middle class 
and intellectuals in the transitional stage from an absolutist empire to an increasingly 
democratic Turkish society. 

Kerm M. Key, American University 


ARTICLES 


Marius CanarD. Les aventures c’un prisonnier arabe et d'un patrice byzantin à Pépoque des 
guerres bulgaro-byzantines. Dumbarton Oaks Papers, nos. 9-10, 1956. 

A. A. VasiLiEv. The Iconoclastic Edict of the Caliph Yazid II, A.D. 721. Ibid. 

Id. Notes on Some Episodes concerning the Relations between the Arabs and the Byzantine 
Empire from the Fourth to the Sixth Century. Ibid. 

ANDREW S. EHRENKREUTZ. The Crisis of Dinar in the Egypt of Saladin. J.4.0.S., July, 1956. 

M. D. W. Jerrreys. Pre-Columbiz Arabs in America. Islamic Rev., Aug., 1956. 
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Aut Meran. L’autobiographie d'Ibn Khaldún. Inst. des Belles-Lettres Algériennes, no. 1, 1956. 

A. DEMEERSEMAN, L'individu et la société dans la Tunisie d'hier et d'aujourd'hui, Ibid. 

Derer Muerrer-Woparc. Die landwirtschaft Aegyptens in der fruehen “Abbásidenzeit. Der 
Islam, no. 2, 1956, 

A. A. pida The Cultural Level of the First Sheibanids [in Russian]. Sov. Vostok., no. 3, 
1956. 

A. M. SHAMSUTDINOV. The National Liberation Struggle of the Turkish People in 1919-1922 
[in Russian]. Sov. Vostok., no. 2, 1956. 

Uco Tucci. Una relazione di Giovan Battista Vechietti sulla Persia e su regno di Hormuz 
(1587). Oriente Mod., Apr., 1955. 

Enrico De Leone. L'assedio e la resa di San‘a del 1905 attraverso il carteggio inedito di 
Giuseppe Caprotti. Oriente Mod., Feb., 1956. 

A Challenge to Law. Round Table, Sept., 1956. 

Iraqi Kurdistan. World Today, Oct., 1956. 

The Turco-Egyptian Flirtation of Autumn 1954. World Today, Nov., 1956. 

BariD ABUETAN. East-West Middle East Policies. Middle East. Affairs, Sept, 1956. 

Lorna H. Hann. Algeria—the End of an Era. Ibid. 

Isaac Lonpon. Evolution of the U.S.S,R.'s Policy in the Middle East 1950-1956. Middle East. 
Affairs, May, 1956. 

M. Pertmann. From Teheran to Tangier. Ibid. 

Id. The Voice of Cairo. Middle East. Affairs, Aug., 1956. 

MARGUERITE BAGRAMIAN. The Armenian Question and U. S. Foreign Policy and Public Opinion. 
Armenian Rev., Autumn, 1956. 

Rrra JeRREHIAN. From the Armistice to the Treaty of Sèvres, II. Ibid. 

N. BecLar. The Constant Factor in Moscow's Turkish Policy. Caucasian Rev. (Munich), I, 
1955. 

S. KocHarIaN. Soviet National Policy in Armenia. Ibid. 

Jean-Jacques Berresy. L'arabic meridionale sous contrôle britannique. L'Afrique et l'Asie, no. 2, 
1956. 

Geratp De Gaury. The End of Pashadom. R.C.A.]., July, 1956. 

Perer M. Horr. Sudanese Nationalism and Self-Determination, Pts. I and H. Middle East Jour., 
Summer, Autumn, 1956. 

G. F. Hunson. America, Britain, and the Middle East, Commentary, June, 1956. 

M. M. KnicHT. The Algerian Revolt: Some Underlying Factors, Middle East Jour., Autumn, 
1956. 

Hersert Luetuy. Algeria in Revolt. Atlantic Monthly (Boston), Nov., 1956. 

Sm Harry Luxe. The Middle East, Then and Now, R.C.4.f., July, 1956. 

Avenis K. Sanyian. The Sanjak of Alexandresta (Hatay): Its Impact on Turkish-Syrian Rela- 
tions (1939-1956). Middle East Jour., Autumn, 1956. 


Far Eastern History 


EASTERN ASIA 
Hilary Conroy* 


JAPANESE PEOPLE AND POLITICS. By Chitoshi Yanaga. (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons. 1956. Pp. ix, 408. $7.50.) The first five chapters are addressed in the main 
to the question that has intrigued millions of Americans and other Occidentals ever 
since December 7, 1941, namely, what makes the Japanese tick? Employing the 
techniques of the behavioral scientist and drawing freely on such anthropological and 
historical classics as Ruth Benedict’s Chrysanthemum and the Sword, Frank Gibney’s 
Five Gentlemen of Japan, and Edwin O, Reischauer’s The United States and Japan, 
the author turns the floodlight on the whole of Japanese character and psychology, not 
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focusing on political behavicr alone as indicated by three of the chapter titles. The 
next eight chapters deal with the government and politics of Japan under the 1947 
Constitution, with emphasis on the period of independence beginning in 1952. The 
Allied occupation as such is not examined and MacArthur’s name is mentioned but 
once. The impression is created that the basic constitutional and legal changes wrought 
in fulfillment of the terms of the Potsdam Declaration have had no appreciable effec: 
on the Japanese political order. Although SCAP's Political Reorientation of Japan 
(1948) was examined, current popular and scholarly newspaper and magazine articles, 
written in Japanese by Japanese commentators and university professors, supplied 
most of the material for the author's traditional treatment of the emperor, cabinet, 
parliament, political parties, elections, and bureaucracy. In this connection, it was 
perhaps a newspaper pundit who coined the now popular expression that two im- 
provements since World Wer II are the train service and the treatment of members 
of parliament (p. 188). In the final three chapters—which sketch the national economy 
and general welfare, civil rights, and international relations—bilingual and bicultural 
Dr. Yanaga, who was educated in Hawaii and California, makes good use of his 
own past research and writings to give a clear and convincing account of present-day 
Japan’s internal and external affairs. Three appendixes contain the Imperial Rescript 
promulgating the Constitution of Japan, the text of the Constitution, and a list cf 
Japanese prime ministers since 1885. A bibliography, particularly an annotated one, 
would have added to the value of the book. 
Justin Wituurams, Washington, D.C. 


ARTICLES 


M. Amano. The Origin of Chinese Sericulture [in Japanese]. Tókógaku, June, 1956. 

Taxesmr ARTTA, et al. Ten Years of Reconstruction and Development (III) [Japan]. Contem- 
porary Japan, nos. 4-6, 1956. 

C. D. Barkman. The Return of the Torghuts from Russia to China. Jour. Oriental Stud. (Univ. 
of Hongkong), Jan., 1955. 

Inez pe BeaucLarr. Present Day Conditions among the Aborigines of Formosa. Sociologus, 
no. 2, 1956. 

F. C. Bennam. The Growth of Manufacturing in Hong Kong. International Affairs, Oct., 1956. 

ScuuyLer Van R. Cammann. Acchaeological Evidence for Chinese Contacts with India during 
the Han Dynasty. Sinologica, no. 1, 1956. 

Oris Cary. Uchimura, Neesimz, and Ambherst—Recently Discovered Correspondence. Japan 
Quar., Oct.—Dec., 1956. 

O. Epmunp CiuB3. Chiang Kai-shek's Waterloo: The Battle of the Hwai-Hai. Pacific Hist. 
Rev., Nov., 1956. 

HiLary Conroy. Chosen Mondai: The Korean Problem in Meiji Japan. Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 
Oct., 1956. 

H. G. Crest. What is Taoism? jour. American Oriental Soc., July-Sept., 1956. 

Sopris DeLza. The Classic Chinese Theater. Jour. Aesthetics and Art Criticism, Dec., 1956. 

C. P. FrrzGERALD. Continunity in Chinese History. Hist. Stud., Australia and New Zealand, 
May, 1956. 

HERBERT FRANKE. Some Remarks on Yang Yü [Yiian period]. Jour. Oriental Stud. (Univ. of 
Hongkong), July, 1955. 

A. L. GaL'PERIN. Certain Peculiarities in the Progressive Trend of Contemporary Historical 
Science in Japan [in Russian]. Voprosy Ist., Oct., 1956. 

Y. Gord. A Note on the History of Risshi sha (1874-1883) (III) [in Japanese]. Shigahu 
Zasshi, July, 1956. 

Max HamBURGER. Aristotle and Confucius. A Study in Comparative Philosophy. Philosophy, 
Oct., 1956. 

KenvetH Epwarp Havano. American Steam Navigation in China, 1845-1878 (I and II). 
American Neptune, July, Oct. 1956. 
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Grecory HENDERSON and Leon Hurwrrz. The Buddha of Seiryójiz New Finds and New 
Theory. Artibus Asiae, no. 1, 1956. 

Ho Cuano-cuun. Fa-Hsien's Pilgrimage to Buddhist Countries. Chinese Literature, no. 3, 1956. 

FRANKLIN W. Houn. The Civil Service Recruitment System of the Han Dynasty. Tsing Hua 
Jour. Chinese Stud., June, 1956. E 

T. Iró. The Cradle Stage of the Chinese Communist Party (1921-1926) [in Japanese]. Toyo 
Gakkai, Jan., 1956. 

Hisaxazu Kanexo. The Man Who Discovered America [Nakahama Manjiro]. American Heri- 
tage, Dec., 1956. 

I. Hisamura, On the Han-chung Commandery of the Kingdoms of Ch’u and Ch’in [in Japanese]. 
Shigaku Zasshi, Sept., 1956. 

A. Hosur. The Water Transport System in the Ch’ing Dynasty [in Japanese]. Shigaku Zasshi, 
Oct., 1956. 

F. Ive. The Woman Suffrage Movement in Japan, 1920-42 [in Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkya, 
Nov., 1956. 

R. Isma. The Industrialization of Japan: A Geographical Analysis. Ann. Hitotsubashi Academy, 
Oct., 1956. 

K. Isu. On the Background of the Nishihara Loan [in Japanese]. Shigaku Zasshi, Oct., 1956. 

K. Ismikawa. Influence of the Hayashi Private Boarding School . . . [Edo period; in Japanese]. 
Ochanomizu Univ. Stud. in Art and Culture, Mar., 1956. 

S. Ismimopa. On the Formation of Kamakura Political Power, 1180-1183 [in Japanese]. Re- 
kishigaku Kenkyú, Oct., 1956. 

Japan since Recovery of Independence (seventeen articles). Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., 
Nov., 1956. 

S. Kon. The Monetary Crisis in the Yi Dynasty, 1864-1905 [in Korean]. Collectio Theseon 
(Seoul Univ.), June, 1955. 

Hyman Kusu. Takano Fusataro: The Life and Thought of a Labor Leader [in Japanese]. 
Kokka Gakkai Zasshi, Aug., 1956. 
M. Kurimara. On the Emperor-Vassal Relationship as Seen from the Use of T'ieh-chiian 
(iron tablets): T'ang—Five Dynasties Period (II) [in Japanese]. Shigaku Zasshi, July, 1956. 
Howarp S. Levy. Yellow Turban Religion and Rebellion at the End of Han. Jour. American 
Oriental Soc., Oct-Dec., 1956. 

Roserr J. Lirrow, Thought Reform of Chinese Intellectuals: A Psychiatric Evaluation. Jour. 
Asian Stud., Nov., 1956. 

Wiitiam W. Locxwoop. Japan's Response to the West: The Contrast with China. World 
Politics, Oct., 1956. 

MarsusHiTA Takaaki. Sesshú, His Life and Art, Japan Quar., Oct—Dec., 1956. 

M. Mryamoro. Le progrès et lPactivité de l'étude d'histoire économique du Japon (I). Osaka 
Economic Papers, Aug., 1956. 

Id. La decadence et Pabolition des Kabunakama [licensed corporations; Edo period]. Ibid. 

N. Muroca. The Northern Expedition of Abe no Hirafu [in Japanese]. Shirin, Sept., 1956. 

N. B. Namn. A Survey of the History of the White Australian Policy in the 19th Century. 
Australian Quar., Sept., 1956. ` 

Josep Neronam. Mathematics and Science in China and the West. Science and Society, Fall, 
1956. 

Davin S. Nivison. Cammunist Ethics and Chinese Tradition. Jour. Asian Stud., Nov., 1956. 

S. Oz. A Peasant Revolt against the Reform of the Land-tax in the early Meiji Period (I, II) 
[in Japanese]. Shigaku Zasshi, July, Aug., 1956. 

Perer Oxsricur. Die Tanguten und ihre Geschichte bis zur Gründung von Si-Hia. Central 
Asiatic Jour., nO. 2, 1956. 

NATHANIEL Perrer. China in Reappraisal: Menace to American Security? Political Science Quar., 
Dec., 1956. 

Epwin G. PuLLEYBLANK. Some Remarks on the Toquzoghuz Problem. Ural-Altaische Jahrb., nos. 
1-2, 1956. 

Ricuarp W. RasinowrTz. The Historical Development of the Japanese Bar. Harvard Law Rev., 
Nov., 1956. 

G. RENONDEAU. La Guerre en Extréme-Orient. Rev. d'hist. deuxième guerre mond., July, 1956. 
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Jean-Paut Roux. Tangri: Essai sur le ciel-dieu des peuples altaiques. Rev. d'hist. Religions, 
Jan-Mar., Apr.—June, July-Sept., 1956. 

Aronotp H. RowsorHam. The Jesuit Figurists and Eighteenth-Century Religious Thought. 
Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct., 1956. 

T. Sax. Conflicts on the Markets for Huai-nan Salt (II) [in Japanese]. Shirin, Sept., 1956. 

Yosuto Sakata and Jonn Warrney HaLL. The Motivation of Political Leadership in the Meiji 
Restoration. Jour. Asian Stud., Nov., 1956. 

Y. Saxuno. Monetary System in Feudal Japan. Osaka Economic Papers, Aug., 1956. 

‘Tatsuo Saro. The Origin and Development of the Draft Constitution of Japan. Contemporary 
Japan, nos. 4-6, 1956 

MUZAFFER Er SELÇUK. The Iron and Steel Industry in China. Economic Geography, Oct., 1956. 

Ricwarp Srorry. Fascism in Japan: The Army Mutiny of February 1936. History Today, Nov., 
1956. 

Tosmcm Suno. A Study of the History of Mathematics in Ryu-kyu (IE). Scientific Papers of 
the College of General Education, University of Tokyo, Dec., 1955. 

M. Sucu. Maritime Policy of the Meiji Government [in Japanese]. Geirin, Oct., 1956. 

Taxaci Yasaka. Uchimura Kanzo—Prophet, Patriot, Christian. Japan Quar., Oct—Dec., 1956. 

H. Koracuiro TAKAHASHI. Etat actuel et tendances générales des études historique au Japon 
depuis la guerre. Rev. hist., July-Sept., 1956. 

Kosaxu Tamura. Japan's Foreign Relations VI: Expulsion Decree of 1825. Contemporary ja- 
pan, nos. 4-6, 1956. 

S. Toyosurma. On an Irrigation Community in Northwest China [in Japanese]. Rekishigaku 
Kenkyti, Nov., 1956. 

G. Tucci. Tibetan Historical Literature [in Japanese]. Tóhógaku, June, 1956. 

T. Uspa. Satkaku’s “Economic Man.” Ann. Hitotsubashi Academy, Oct., 1956. 

R. Ura. Economic Interchange among China, Korea and Japan in Modern Times [in Japanese]. 
Hiroshima Univ. Stud. (Literature Dept.), Mar., 1956. 

A. Waxisaxa. The Structure of a Port Town in the Edo Period [in Japanese]. Ibid. 

Roserr E. Warp. The Origins of the Present Japanese Constitution. dm. Pol. Sci. Rev., Dec., 
1956. 

Woo Ju-xanc. Human Fossils Found in China and Their Significance in Human Evolution. 
Scientia Sinica, June, 1956: 

T. Yamawaxt. The Disappearance of Fu-chou Merchants from Chinese Markets in the Ch’ing 
Period [in Japanese]. Tóhógaku, June, 1956. 

J. Yonexura. The Ancient Township System of Japan [in Japanese]. Hiroshima Univ. Stud. 
(Literature Dept.), Mar., 1956. 


SOUTHERN ASIA 
Cecil Hobbs 


SourH Asia 


KAMALESWAR BHATTACHARYA. A Note on Asoka’s R.E. (£.e., Rock Edict) VI. Bharatiya Vidya, 
XV, no. 2, 1955. 

G. W. Cuoupnury. The Constitution of Pakistan. Pacific Affairs, Sept., 1956. 

Grayson Kirk. Indian-American Relations—Problems and Prospects. Modern Rev. (Calcutta), 
June, 1956. 

CaroL Oxiver. India, 1956: A State of Uttar Pradesh. South Atlantic Quar., Jan., 1957. 

V. Racuavan. Variety and Integration in the Pattern of Indian Culture. Far East, Quar., Aug., 
1956. 

Myron WEINER. India’s Political Problems: The Longer View. West. Polit. Quar., June, 1956. 


SouTHEasT ASIA 


Harry J. Benpa. The Beginnings of the Japanese Occupation of Java. Far East. Quar., Aug. 
1956. 

D. Berran. Ordeal of South Vietnam. Reporter, Sept., 20, 1956. 

Rozert C. Bonz. Indonesia: Retrospect and Prospect. jour. Internat. Affairs, X, 1956. 
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H. n CHagor. Administration and Sociology in Dutch Indonesia. Brit. Jour. Soc., Sept., 
1956. 

Efforts towards Self-government in Singapore. World Today, July, 1956. 

MARGUERITE J, Fisuer. José Rizal: Asian Apostle of Racial Equalitarianism. Jour. Mod. Hist., 
Sept., 1956. 

ELLEN Hammer. Viet Nam, 1956. Jour. Internat. Affairs, X, 1956. 

WiLLIam HENDERSON. South Viet Nam Finds Itself. Foreign Affairs, Jan., 1957. 

J. F. Kennepy. America’s Stake in Vietnam; Address, June 1, 1956. Vital Speeches, Aug. 1, 1956. 

Ramon Magsaysay. Roots of Philippine Policy. Foreign Affairs, Oct., 1956. 

C. N. Parkinson. British in Malaya. History Today, June, 1956. 

Lucian Pye. Communism in Southeast Asia. Jour. Internat. Affairs, X, 1956. 

G. J. Resinx. Onafhankelijke Vorsten, Rijken en Landen in Indonesië tussen 1850 en I910. 
Indonesié, Aug., 1956. 

Epwin F. Sranron. United States Foreign Policy in Southeast Asia. Jour. Internat. Affairs, X, 


1956. E 
Suxarno. Aims of Indonesia; Address, May 17, 1956. Vital Speeches, June 1, 1956. 
C. Martin WILBUR. Southeast Asia between India and China. Jour. Internat. Affairs, X, 1956. 


United States History 
Wood Gray! 


GENERAL 


ADVANCE AGENTS OF AMERICAN DESTINY. By Roy F. Nichols. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1956. Pp. 254. $5.00.) This work is a compilation 
of a number of articles, published over a span of two decades, which chronicle the 
activities of some of the pioneers on America's maritime frontier. A certain amount 
of connective tissue has been added but there has been no attempt at general stylistic 
or structural revision. The core of the book concerns the career of William. Shaler, 
whose unsuccessful trading ventures to the Plate in 1799 and across the Pacific during 
the Jefferson administration were followed by more than twenty years of govern- 
ment service as agent to revolutionary Mexico and as consul at Algiers and Havana. 
The six chapters on Shaler are preceded by two on early American efforts to gain 
trading privileges and consular representation in Cuba. They are followed by three 
chapters on the guano trade and the guano imperialism which brought about the 
annexation of our first noncontiguous territory, the island of Navassa, and of Pacific 
islets of more recent importance, such as Johnston, Howland, and Baker. These 
somewhat discrete accumulations of data have been assembled on the argument that 
the participants, as advance agents of American destiny opening the way for states- 
men, illustrate fundamental American traits “essential to the continued maintenance 
of the way of free enterprise” and so deserve rescue from oblivion. It may be agreed 
that America’s maritime pioneers have not received their full share of attention 
since the course of American historiography was laid down at the Columbian Ex- 
position, but the exploits here described seem not to have been notably productive. 
The Cuban question was for long unsolved, American destiny in Algiers remains 
obscure, the relationship between guano and airstrips appears fortuitous. The 
author’s view that of the advance agents the “most important and dynamic... 
were those fired with a zeal for propaganda, men who were missionaries preaching 
the gospel of the new and enlightened republican way of life” is doubtless correct, 
but none such come alive in this book. Shaler, it is true, is stated to have been an 
apostle of “rational liberty,” but except for the fact that he carried a Spanish trans- 
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lation of the Declaration of Independence to Valparaiso the evidence is slim, while 
his efforts to promote a European conquest of Algiers are difficult to reconcile with 
American doctrines of self-determination. The approach of these articles is, in gen- 
eral, narrowly factual and narrative. Since the value of the book is in this detailed 
information, the absence of footnotes seems regrettable. 

James A. Fern, Jr., Swarthmore College 


THE CRITICAL YEARS: THE RECONSTITUTION OF THE ANGLICAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 1780-1789. By Clara O. 
Loveland. (Greenwich, Conn.: Seabury Press. 1956. Pp. vi, 311. $3.50.) The American 
Revolution had important effects on religion as well as on politics, as J. F. Jameson 
pointed out some years ago. This book is an excellent contribution to our knowledge 
of the social consequences of the Revolution. Its central theme is the problem of 
achieving agreement on a form of government for the new Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the period of the Confederation and the Constitution. There is an in- 
teresting parallel to the struggle of the new nation to achieve a satisfactory political 
structure, The break with England demoralized the Anglican churches in America; 
no longer could they acknowledge the headship of the English king and the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bishop of London. How would they be governed now? The Rev. William 
White of Philadelphia proposed a federal plan of union which would give equal 
representation to laity and clergy. The Rev. Samuel Seabury of Connecticut, on the 
other hand, was convinced that control should be vested in bishops consecrated 
within the apostolic succession. The essence of Miss Loveland's material is the in- 
volved story of the struggle between these conflicting plans of organization and their 
final resolution through compromise in 1789. The Episcopal Church, like the nation 
itself, established a bicameral assembly, including a House of Bishops and a House 
of Lay and Clerical Deputies. Miss Loveland also gives attention to the difficulties 
involved in obtaining the consecration of bishops in England and Scotland and to 
the controversies over revision of the Prayer Book, Her work originated as a doctoral 
dissertation in religion at Duke University, directed by Professor H. Shelton Smith 
and accepted in 1953. Well documented from careful research in primary sources, it 
is a model of monographic scholarship. 

Ina V. Brown, Pennsylvania State University 


WILDERNESS FOR SALE: THE STORY OF THE FIRST WESTERN LAND 
RUSH. By Walter Havighurst. [American Procession Series.] (New York: Hastings 
House. 1956. Pp. xii, 372. $4.50.) Intended for the lay reader, this colorful story is 
a compound of biography and historical events related to the settlement and de- 
velopment of the Old Northwest from about 1780 to the death of William Henry 
Harrison, The narrative has more or less territorial coverage of Kentucky and of 
Ohio from Marietta and Wheeling, northwest to Sandusky, and westward to and 
including some of the Illinois country. Two main threads loosely unite the story: 
William Henry Harrison, who rightfully appears in the early Indian wars, and the 
insatiable appetite of the frontiersman and the speculator for cheap land. Out of the 
welter of land-hungry frontiersmen, wild speculation, intrigue, Indian wars, and 
treaty making emerged the great states of Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois. 
Wilderness for Sale is divided into five parts and eighteen chapters with attractive 
titles. The story opens with a description of “the wild Ohio country, stretching from 
Fort Pitt to the Illinois prairies and from the curving O-hy-o to the English Seas 
(today we call them the Great Lakes).” The author evidently did not intend to 
write another The Old Northwest as written by B. A. Hinsdale or F. A. Ogg. Wilder- 
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ness for Sale is more like Henderson's The Conquest of the Old Southwest, but 
more anecdotal. There are no footnotes, An abridged bibliography of three pages 
includes works by Carter, Buck, Bond, Buley, Downes, Esary, Turner, Ogg, Roose- 
velt, Thwaites, and Winsor, but omits the works of Louise P. Kellogg; Williams, 
The American Pioneer; Russell, The British Regime in Michigan and the Old North- 
west; Smith, The St. Clair Papers; Bliss, Diary of David Zeisberger, and other signifi- 
cant books. There is an adequate index. Much has been written on the Old Northwest, 
and there is yet much original material to be exploited. In Wilderness for Sale the 
author has admirably succeeded in his aim-—to present a vivid and stimulating story 
of the Ohio country. 
Witam E, Smira, Miami University 


THE NATION’S ADVOCATE: HENRY MARIE BRACKENRIDGE AND YOUNG 
AMERICA. By William F. Keller. (Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh Press. 
1956. Pp. x, 451. $5.00.) This is a thorough, though overextended biography of a 
wanderer, early American writer, and sometime lawyer and politician. Born in 
Pittsburgh in 1786, where he died in 1871, Henry Marie Brackenridge saw more of 
the United States than most men of his era. Sent as a child of seven to visit French 
Ste. Genevieve on the Mississippi, he later practiced law or sought clients in St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, New Orleans, and Baltimore. He traveled far up the Missouri River with 
an expedition led by the fur-trade magnate Manuel Lisa (1811), journeyed to South 
America with a commission sent to observe the independence movement there (1817- 
1818), and, after a lucky meeting on the Mississippi, went with Andrew Jackson to 
the newly acquired Florida Territory (1821). There he spent a decade as alcalde of 
Pensacola and Territorial judge. The child of young America, he knew its face, topo- 
graphy, and people, and he was an early exponent of a peculiarly American na- 
tional spirit. Much of what Brackenridge saw he described in books, pamphlets, and 
essays. His reputation rests on his early volume describing the Louisiana Territory, 
his considerable history of the War of 1812, a book of personal recollections, and his 
history of the Whisky Insurrection of 1794. In the last, he defended the efforts of his 
father, Hugh Henry Brackenridge, author of the frontier Don Quixote called Mod- 
ern Chivalry, to mediate that conflict. His writings brought young Brackenridge 
favorably to the attention of Thomas Jefferson and Henry Clay and led Thomas 
Hart Benton to enlist him in Missouri’s struggle for statehood. After 1832, when 
Jackson failed to reappoint him to a judgeship, his polemics against Old Hickory en- 
tered into the mainstream of anti-Jackson historiography, partly through James 
Parton. Unfortunately, this first biography of Brackenridge misses the promise of its 
title. Though Dr. Keller’s style is clear, it is too often lifeless or prolix. Though the 
book shows extensive research in primary sources, it too often falls into the morass of 
unnecessary detail or lavishes attention on tangential matters at the expense of ade- 
quate analysis, for example, of the writings which were Brackenridge’s strength. The 
result is a volume frequently superficial in treating important matters. Nevertheless, 
it is patently “sound” and will have a place in the gallery of early American portraits. 

WiLLiam Nisser CHAMBERS, Washington University 


MR. VESSEY OF ENGLAND: BEING THE INCIDENTS AND REMINISCENCES 
OF TRAVEL IN A TWELVE WEEKS' TOUR THROUGH THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA IN THE YEAR 1859. By John Henry Vessey. Edited by 
Brian Waters. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1956. Pp. 184. $2.95.) In 1859, Mr. 
Vessey, heir to Halton Holgate manor in Lincolnshire, visited America, carrying 
with him a carefully planned travel program and a morocco bound notebook. For 
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eleven thousand miles he religiously adhered to his schedule and dutifully recorded 
his experiences. The result reveals as much about his society as it does of the one he 
visited. As a Tory and devotee of a well-regulated community, the equalitarianism 
of American life offended him, American social customs affronted him, and Ameri- 
can “brag” annoyed him. No admirer of American character, he discovered Yankees 
to be an aggressive people, rough, conceited, and self-reliant with the “greatest love 
for their own country I ever met with, even more than the Scotch.” In all this, Mr. 
Vessey hardly differs from the scores of travelers who visited North America during 
these years. But he was also a farmer who viewed agriculture with a keen and ex- 
perienced eye. His descriptions of crops, soils, and farming methods are unusually 
good. In all other respects, Mr. Vessey's account will take its place on that long shelf 
marked “good old English traveler,” to be used by those seeking a sharp phrase or a 
suitable quotation to describe American life on the eve of the Civil War. 
PAuL Sharp, University of Wisconsin 


DIE FRONTIERTHEORIE VON FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER, 1861-1932. By 
Roland H. Beck. [Wirtschaft Gesellschaft Staat, Zürcher Studien zur Allgemeinen 
Geschichte, Number 14.] (Ziirich: Europa Verlag. 1955. Pp. 111.) This investigation 
was made in an effort to understand the American and to determine the degree of 
acceptance of the frontier thesis of Frederick Jackson Turner by American historians. 
The twelve chapters are grouped under four headings: “The Historian of the 
Frontier and his Time,” “The Frontier Theory,” “The Intellectual Bases of the 
Frontier Theory,” and “The Factual Evaluation of the Frontier Theory.” The book 
closes with the author's conclusion. The bibliography, other than listing the principal 
writings of Turner, is essentially an inclusive listing of the evaluations, pro and con, 
of the Turner thesis by American historians. Readily accepting the idea of “Sections 
and Nation,” Dr. Beck also credits Turner with original contributions in his incor- 
poration of the “Nature” element into American historiography, in his use of new 
methods of research through extensive use of United States Census reports and 
statistical and map materials, and in his application of the anthropogeography of 
Rátsel to frontier history. The author finds the critics more convincing than Turner 
and the other historians who give credence to the frontier thesis. He concludes that 
the thesis is a romantic interpretation of American history that relies on the mys- 
terious working of the mystical powers of the American natural environment and 
the premise of social evolution extracted from an admixture of Darwinian and 
Spencerian ideologies. He sees the Turner pioneer concept as a blend of Rousseauan 
“edlen Wilden” and “Byronschen Held.” Doubting that the frontier thesis has any 
place in scientific treatises, he would confine any application of it to the years 1765- 
1830, which he calls the period of the “forest frontier.” Conceivably, if the author 
had done research in the history of the American frontier, he would have had a 
more adequate basis for a conclusion. As he moves toward a rejection of the frontier 
thesis as sound history and as an explanation of the American, he is apparently una- 
ware of Turner's emphasis on the multiple hypothesis: “I have no philosophy of 
history except that there is no single key to it.” 

Rosert La FoLLeTTE, Ball State Teachers College 


LINCOLN'S SUPREME COURT. By David M. Silver. [Illinois Studies in the Social 
Sciences, Volume 38.] (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1956. Pp. ix, 272. Cloth 
$4.00, paper $3.00.) This is an interesting and wellwritten study of the Supreme 
Court during the Civil War. Primary emphasis is upon the complex political currents 
that swirled around the justices, rather than upon the technical constitutional issues 
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of the hour. There is an able account of the presidential policies involved in the ap- 
pointment of Swayne, Miller, Davis, Field, and Chase. There is also a careful analysis 
of the act of March, 1863, increasing the number of justices to ten, in which the 
author demonstrates conclusively that the law was in fact a “court-packing bill” al- 
though its purpose admittedly was “to save the Constitution and to save the Union.” 
On the whole, the author pursues a kind of cautious neutrality in the conflict between 
Lincoln and the Taney Court over the constitutionality of the wartime presidential 
“dictatorship.” He recognizes the overwhelming military necessity which led Lin- 
coln to executive suspension of habeas corpus, arbitrary military arrests, and the trial 
of civilians by military tribunals, yet views with undisguised sympathy the Court’s 
interest in the maintenance of constitutional government. He devotes an entire 
chapter to the contention that Taney’s position in the argument was correct, if “in- 
discreet,” and that the Court’s “unanimous” opinion in ex parte Milligan constituted 
a complete vindication of the late Chief Justice, a conclusion this reviewer believes to 
be of very doubtful validity. The book suffers somewhat, also, from a certain failure 
of precision and accuracy in the more technical aspects of public law. Thus, the 
statement that Lincoln’s blockade proclamation of April 19, 1861, “was an acknowl- 
edgment that war existed between two sovereign powers,” confuses recognition of 
the existence of a state of public war and the implied acceptance of Confederate bel- 
ligerency with the recognition of Confederate independence. In spite of difficulties of 
this kind, the book constitutes a worth-while addition to the bibliography of Civil 
War politics. 
ALFRED H. KzLiY, Wayne State University 


GRAY GHOSTS AND REBEL RAIDERS. By Virgil Carrington Jones. With an In- 
troduction by Bruce Catton. (New York: Henry Holt. 1956. Pp. xiv, 431. $4.50.) 
Like the generals who fought in the Civil War, students tend to think of it as a 
series of formal engagements between organized bodies of troops and to consider 
any other kind of fighting as either not quite cricket or at best inconsequential.: Vir- 
gil C. Jones demonstrates here the shallowness of such thinking. He describes and 
analyzes the activities of mounted irregular troopers, variously know as rangers, 
partisans, or guerrillas, under such Confederate leaders as John S. Mosby, Harry Gil- 
mor, and John H. and Jesse McNeill. They played a murderous game of hide-and- 
seek with Union forces campaigning in the mountains of West Virginia, the Shenan- 
doah Valley, the Blue Ridge Mountains, and the Piedmont of northern Virginia. As 
Union armies penetrated deeper into Virginia, increasing numbers of soldiers had to 
guard communications, whether railroads or wagon trains, against the constant 
menace of partisan bands. Guerrilla raids helped to upset Grant’s timetable in his 
offensive against Lee’s army and thus prolonged the war. Judging by the evidence 
presented in this book, General Mosby exaggerated very little when he estimated 
that his force of several hundred rangers alone “kept 30,000 of Sheridan’s 94,026 
Middle Military Division effectives tied up along the outposts and away from the 
battle front during the Valley campaign.” The author’s fair-minded treatment of a 
difficult subject (for guerrilla fighting became very dirty business), his ability to 
write good narrative, and his painstaking research have produced a book which 
offers fresh insights into the military history of the Civil War. 

Epwin B. Coppincron, Lafayette College 


THE SOUTHERN CLAIMS COMMISSION. By Frank W. Klingberg. [University of 
California Publications in History, Volume L.] (Berkeley: University of California 
Press. 1955. Pp. xii, 262. $3.50.) The modest title of this volume does not reveal the 
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full significance of the author's labors, in painstaking search for and use of records 
that piled up in the several governmental departments and agencies concerned and 
other material that has survived. Klingberg deftly threads his way through this 
labyrinth, but the trail he leaves is not always adequately clear. Whether, as the 
author thinks, the records constitute a veritable “Middletown survey of the Con- 
federacy” is perhaps immaterial. Obscured in spots by the routine of administrative 
and legislative detail concerning the commission, the real story is “the record of 
Southern Unionism,” from its foundations in the ante bellum socio-economic cleavages 
—usually rooted in a complex internal sectionalism—and in the rigidity of the align- 
ment between Whig and Democrat, with die-hard Whig planters unwilling to join 
Democratic “fire-eaters” in efforts to achieve a Southern nationalism outside of the 
Union. In a bitter civil war, these stubborn or valiant few awaited the hour of “deliver- 
ance” by victorious Union armies; they would doubtless have preferred to see their 
section make early terms with the federal government and return to its place in the 
Union. President Lincoln was well aware of this element in the South, and both he 
and Congress were prepared to accord a special consideration to the property rights 
of those who could prove that they had “never given any comfort to the present 
rebellion.” But victorious armies found difficulties in fulfilling such expectations, and 
such indemnity as had been promised was largely suspended during Radical recon- 
struction. From 1863, the Court of Claims had functioned in this area in a desultory 
way, delaying justice even in worthy cases. Many a Southern claimant had reached the 
point of despair when, on March 3, 1871, Congress provided for three commissioners 
to evaluate the claims of “the loyal citizens in States once in Rebellion.” The com- 
missioners appointed were of the Radical persuasion, yet they labored diligently for 
nine years to mete out “substantial” justice to claimants. They prescribed a loyalty 
test which demanded a record of a life of treason to the Confederacy. Over three 
fourths of the 22,298 claims filed by Southerners were prosecuted to conclusion, with 
41 per cent allowed by the Commission. Over 3 per cent pressed claims of $10,000 or 
more, totaling $22,582,422.83. But the human-interest story cannot be told in figures— 
not even in belated restitutions to worthy Unionists. It is found in all its poignant 
details in the humiliations, risks, and sacrifices that fell to the lot of those who per- 
sisted in a loyalty that found little appreciation even among Northern politicians, who 
for decades exploited this as well as other phases of the “Lost Cause.” No wonder 
that in despair many Unionists eventually found themselves forced into associations 
which they had previously scorned, contributing to a “Solid South” not of their own 
choosing. One must agree with the author’s conclusion: “In the vast mass records of 
the Southern Claims Commission were preserved the stories of the Unionist’s courage 
and betrayal.” 
Arruur C. Corer, Brooklyn College 


NORTHERN METHODISM AND RECONSTRUCTION. By Ralph E. Morrow. (East 
Lansing: Michigan State University Press. 1956. Pp. ix, 269. $5.00.) Mr. Morrow dis- 
cusses the efforts of the Methodist Episcopal Church to replace the M. E. Church 
South with a reunited Church under Northern domination, and, at the same time, by 
missionary work to instruct and uplift the freedmen through schools and churches, 
and even break the barriers of segregation. In their efforts, the Methodists became 
identified with the Radical Republican group because their program depended upon 
the success of the Congressional plan of reconstruction. In general, the Northern 
Methodists failed in all their major objectives. The intrusion of missionaries into the 
South to take over church properties and buildings was resented. There could be no 
cooperation without acceptance of the Southern Church as a legitimate and equal 
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branch of American Episcopal Methodism; social and business pressures and fidelity 
to tradition in the South were too great for Northern Methodism to replace the 
M. E. Church South. The economic and social background of the Negroes was un- 
favorable to integration of the freedmen, and they formed their own African Church 
organizations. Only in the great political influence of the bishops with the Grant 
administration did the Northern Church show marked success. Morrow has largely 
written an indictment of the Northern Church. He condemns it for assuming that 
with slavery ended and the South broken there were grounds for a reunited Church. 
Unfortunately, some activities of the Church were but a mirror of the times, but 
Morrow does not place them in this setting. The regrettable errors committed by 
some of the missionaries in the South came in an era of corruption and moral collapse 
everywhere. The undue emphasis on selfish and evil motives which Morrow attributes 
to the missionaries also overlooks the devoted services of the great majority, who 
were motivated by a Christian spirit to restore the church to its greatness. One is left 
with the impression that, except for the schooling of the Negroes, there were no con- 
structive benefits from the efforts of the Northern Church. As Professor Sweet sug- 
gests, its overly aggressive activity served as a stimulus to the Southern Methodists in 
rehabilitating their own ecclesiastical organization. Their first General Conference 
following the war in 1866 instituted reforms which aided recovery. The Southern 
Church soon became a vital factor in reorganizing Southern society. So too, it was 
logical for the freedmen to realize that the solution of their problems was not in the 
church of their old masters, and so they founded their distinct ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions, which had an astonishing growth. The Northern contribution to Southern edu- 
cation was actually considerable, e.g., the launching of Vanderbilt University and gifts 
to Emory University and Wesleyan Female College in Georgia. Morrow makes a case, 
but it would have been a better balanced one had he not been so determined to paint 
the picture only in dark colors. 
Wester M. Geweur, University of Maryland 


THE AMERICAN RAILROAD NETWORK, 1861-1890. By George Rogers Taylor and 
Irene D. Neu. [Studies in Economic History published in cooperation with the Com- 
mittee on Research in Economic History.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 113. $3.75.) This small volume discusses a significant, but often 
neglected, phase of nineteenth-century railroad history—the developing physical 
integration of American railroads in the generation following the Civil War. The 
authors emphasize the absence of a unified network by including three maps of the 
railways of Canada and the United States as of April 1, 1861. In color and clearly 
showing the variation in gauge in the Northeast, the Midwest, and the South, these 
maps will be a great boon to any student of American transportation history. In the 
first five chapters, Professor Taylor carefully reviews many of the reasons for the 
absence of an integrated railroad system in 1861. Much of the difficulty arose through 
chance, as the local character of the early lines plus the lack of over-all planning 
resulted in some variation of gauge in nearly every state. But often the impediments to 
through traffic were deliberately set up and maintained by local economic interests, 
as shown by the reluctance of the merchants of Philadelphia to permit a continuous 
line through their city. The lack of bridges over major streams and the refusal of many 
railroad managers to permit their rolling stock to be used on foreign roads further 
hampered the development of a unified network. In the remaining four chapters, 
Professor Neu describes some aspects of the definite integration which appeared in 
the next generation. In the decade of the 1860's, the Civil War, the gauge determina- 
tion for the Pacific Railroad, and the growing grain trade, all worked toward the 
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creation of a more unified system. The remaining diversity of gauge brought into 
frequent use such ingenious devices as “compromise” and sliding wheels, car hoists, 
and “double” gauge tracks. Freight service was considerably speeded up by the wide- 
spread acceptance of fast freight lines. With the shift of the Southern lines to standard 
gauge in mid-1886, the integration was practically complete, permitting the shipment 
of goods, without break in bulk, from one end of the country to the other. This is an 
excellent book and the announced objectives are met with a minimum of error. Some 
might contend that the authors overstress the Northeastern states at the expense of 
the South and the West, but the American railroads of a cenury ago followed patterns 
largely set in the Northeast. An adequate set of notes concludes the volume, but there 
is no separate bibliography. This fact-filled book will probably become a must for all 
students embarking upon a study of nineteenth-century American railroads. 
Joun F. Stover, Purdue University 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN MERCHANT SEAMEN, By Elmo Paul Hohman, (Ham- 
den, Conn.: Shoe String Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 125. $3.50.) A more appropriate title 
for this slim volume would have been “A History of the American Maritime Labor 
Movement.” In that restricted aspect, it is the first adequate comprehensive account, 
analyzing the development of unions, the relative effectiveness of strikes, and the 
terms of legislation and other definitions of labor conditions. It is definitely useful to 
have such material brought together in orderly and authoritative fashion, and this 
work clinches the author’s position as the leading authority on the subject. There is, 
however, relatively little of the “feel” of conditions afloat and ashore at various 
periods. That can better be derived from Hohman’s earlier works—The American 
Whaleman (1928) and Seamen Ashore (1952), from James C. Healey’s Foc'sle and 
Glory Hole: A Study of the Merchant Seaman and His Occupation (1936), or William 
P. Gottlieb’s well-illustrated and “educational” This Is the NMU: A Picture History 
of the National Maritime Union of America CIO (1955). The book is essentially a 
reprinting of two articles originally contributed to the International Labour Review: 
“Maritime Labor in the United States, 1790-1937” (August and September, 1938) and 
“Merchant Seamen in the United States, 1937-1952” (January, 1953). An eleven-page 
section on “Orientation and Background,” together with a bibliography and index 
are the only new contributions. Aside from the remark that “the middle decades of 
the nineteenth century witnessed at once the highest development of sailing-ship 
design and operation and the lowest degredation of seagoing labor,” there is relatively 
little before the establishment in 1892 of what became the International Seamen’s 
Union (ISU), “the dominant representative of the unlicensed personnel of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine .. until 1937.” The real hero of the story is Andrew Furuseth, 
the sturdy and persistent Norwegian whose tireless efforts were responsible for the 
Seamen’s Act of 1915, often credited to La Follette., The failure of a strike in 1921, 
following the World War I boom, gave labor a setback until the New Deal period, 
when successful strikes on both coasts in the mid-thirties led to marked successes 
under new unions which succeeded the original ISU—Joseph Curran’s National 
Maritime Union and Harry Lundeberg’s Seafarers’ International Union and Sailors’ 
Union of the Pacific. Their success has been such that operational subsidies have been 
necessary to offset the lower pay of foreign merchant marines, where a captain receives 
scarcely as much as an American ordinary seaman with his overtime. The situation 
has also led to the growth of the Panamanian and Liberian “flags of convenience.” 

Rosert G. ALBION, Harvard University 
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A HALF CENTURY OF INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS: A LAWYER'S VIEWS. 
By Frederic R. Coudert, Edited by Allan Nevins. With an Introduction by Philip C. 
Jessup. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1954. Pp. xix, 352. $4.00.) This is a 
selection of various writings and public statements by Frederic R. Coudert over 
roughly a half century. During this period, he was a practicing lawyer in a New York 
firm with important international connections and took an active interest in public 
affairs, more particularly in the international problems of an emerging world power. 
Many of the papers included will be of special interest to American historians and 
political scientists. Two papers—one, a contribution to the Columbia Law Review 
(January, 1903) and the other, an address before the Academy of Political Science in 
May, 1902—discuss problems resulting from the acquisition of an empire by the United 
States. These are of special interest since Coudert argued the consular cases before the 
Supreme Court. Coudert was a firm believer in international arbitration, as shown by 
the address he delivered at Carnegie Hall in December, 1911, in support of the 
arbitration treaties which were negotiated under the Taft administration with France 
and Great Britain, together with correspondence with Admiral Mahan and John 
Bassett Moore. A number of papers give expression to Mr. Coudert’s impatience with 
President Wilson’s neutrality policy and his firm commitment later to the League of 
Nations. In fact, even at the time when it was obvious that the League had failed in 
its major purpose, Coudert was convinced that another effort of a similar nature 
would have to be made. This collection is a worthy tribute to a man who combined 
professional devotion to the law with great public spirit and idealism and a broad 
intellectual gresp of the problems of public policy facing his country. Professor Nevins 
has provided helpful notes to put the various papers in historical context and Professor 
Jessup has in his introduction given us a glimpse of Mr. Coudert’s rich and varied 
career, which helps the reader greatly to appreciate the papers that follow. 

Letanp M. Goonricx, Tufts College 


FAIRHOPE, 1804-1954: THE STORY OF A SINGLE TAX COLONY. By Paul E. 
and Blanche R. Alyea. (University: University of Alabama Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 351. 
$4.50.) In the logic of Henry George’s writings, a single tax colony is a contradiction 
in terms, and George himself, though he lived three years after Fairhope was founded, 
had personally nothing to do with the enterprise. Progress and Poverty had called 
for channeling the high land values of city, mine, and farm to the use of everyone, 
and the complete logic of that argument requires that the reform be applied on a 
broad geographical base. To be politically practical, George participated in famous 
city and state campaigns, but he always conceived of his program—whether in the 
(“single tax”) form of land value taxation, which he preferred, or in some other 
form—as one to be adopted by nations, and during the middle eighties he had thought 
that the time would be soon. Fairhope, situated some distance from Mobile, never pre- 
tended to be anything other than a small residential community, The colony contained 
no great economic differences to reconcile, and it waited a long time before the 
unearned increment of land became sizable. But the fathers of Fairhope became fathers 
as they were dedicated to the procedures of Georgism. They acquired land, retaining 
ownership in a corporation; they leased parcels at rates which usually were supposed 
to bring in the full value of rent; and they disbursed this income, first to pay state 
and local property taxes, and second, to render benefits to the group. Thus they 
“simulated” the single tax, and they offered their light to the world. The Alyeas tell 
the story in solid chronological and topical detail, which is, on the whole, affirmative. 
Fairhope prospered better than did comparable towns in the vicinity. A community 
with ideals, it developed excellent parks and a good school and became an interesting 
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place to live. The authors are possibly too sanguine in thinking that, with today's 
rising land values, Fairhope may reinvigorate its Georgist tradition; but again, this 
possibility is not closed to any English-speaking community. 

Cuartes A. Barer, Johns Hopkins University 


HISTORY OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY). Volume II, THE 
RESURGENT YEARS, 1911-1927. By George Sweet Gibb and Evelyn H. Knowlton. 
[Prepared under the auspices of the Business History Foundation.] (New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1956. Pp. xxix, 754. $7.50.) The title of this volume, The 
Resurgent Years, states clearly its central theme. The sixteen years between 1911 and 
1927, one of the least known chapters in the history of the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey), were the formative ones in the rise of this modern international 
corporation, It was during this period that Standard’s executives concentrated their 
major efforts upon rebuilding an efficient and integrated company. After summarizing 
briefly the effects of the rọrr decision dissolving the former “trust,” the authors 
proceed to detail the major developments in SON]’s “middle years.” This is in itself 
an original contribution, for there is no readily available account of the many 
momentous and far-reaching decisions of this era. Every aspect of the business is 
analyzed. The search for new supplies of crude oil at home and abroad, scientific and 
technological innovation in manufacturing, new transportation developments, and the 
problems of domestic and world-wide markets are all treated with clarity and high 
competence, Nor are the human problems neglected. Though the authors’ purpose is 
“to record the history of administration and management at the highest company 
level,” labor policy and the reaction’ of workers to it is not overlooked. This is in every 
respect a comprehensive business history and a significant contribution to the study of 
the oil industry in its many complex domestic and international aspects. The emergence 
of Jersey Standard’s foreign policy and the degree to which international petroleum 
developments have affected domestic practices are just two examples of the many 
important questions covered. The story of Jersey's expansion abroad after 1912 to 
assure itself adequate reserves of crude oil, its struggles with overseas competitors for 
supplies and markets, its negotiations with foreign governments for concessions, and its 
relationship with the State Department reveal clearly the increasing significance of oil 
in world economics, politics, and diplomacy. At the same time, Standard’s experiences 
provide the reader with a keen insight into the multiplicity of pressures, private and 
public, which helped determine policies and shaped developments affecting the indus- 
try, the economy, and American society generally. In discussing the many problems 
of wide import which pressed upon Standard’s management during these years, the 
authors have ably synthesized a huge mass of evidence and have set forth their con- 
clusions clearly—often forcefully. Though they are impressed with managements 
accomplishments, they are equally aware of its failures. Both are explained in terms 
of the times and the circumstances. Regardless of personal predilections, every student 
of twentieth-century American history will profit by reading this informative study. 

Vincent P. Carosso, New York University 


WOODROW WILSON. By John A. Garraty. [Great Lives in Brief.] (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1956. Pp. 206, vi. $2.50.) This unpretentious short study is a critical and 
scholarly interpretation of the career and personality of Woodrow Wilson. Although 
the book contains no footnotes, it seems to be based upon all of the many published 
scholarly works covering the various parts of the President’s career and upon the 
author’s previous research done for his Henry Cabot Lodge. Apparently, the book 
leans heavily upon Link for Wilson’s earlier years and upon Bailey for the period of 
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the peace conference and the fight with the Senate. The volume contains few if any 
new facts about Wilson's life, but the author has contributed a number of novel, and 
therefore perhaps debatable, interpretations for the latter phases of the Presidents 
career. Following Link, Garraty is critical of Wilson’s Latin-American “missionary 
diplomacy,” as well as of the wavering policy of not quite neutrality previous to 1917. 
He believes that a policy of either definite support for the Allies or stricter neutrality 
would have been better for the nation. The author praises Wilson’s peacemaking 
strategy during the war but is highly critical of Wilson’s decision to go to Paris. 
Garraty explains Wilson’s minor setbacks at Paris and his subsequent major defeat at 
home as arising from three forces: the President’s feelings of guilt for entering the 
war, guilt which could only be expiated by his personal achievement of a warless 
world; personal characteristics which the President always had within him and which 
tended to destroy him as an effective politician; and his sickness at Paris and the subse- 
quent stroke which rendered him “incompetent to perform the duties of his office.” 
The three added up to stark tragedy. Had Wilson died of the stroke, the author con- 
cludes, the Senate would probably have ratified the treaty with minor reservations, the 
United States would have entered the League, and the results would have been far 
happier for the nation. The book is very well written and Mr. Garraty is to be con- 
gratulated for such a graceful and effective summing up of a great career. 
Grorce E. Mowry, University of California, Los Angeles 


WOODROW WILSON AND THE POLITICS OF MORALITY. By John Morton 
Blum. [Library of American Biography.] (Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown. 1956. Pp. vi, 
215. $3.50.) In this day, when it seems increasingly difficult for the administration to 
follow a course in foreign relations that is both practical and moral, a study of Wood- 
row Wilson and morality is timely. This book is a review of Wilson’s career, with 
emphasis on. his disposition to measure every act by his standards of right and wrong. 
The author emphasizes the point that, with his Scotch Presbyterian background, 
Wilson was born to morality and that in youth he sought to find the rules for good 
conduct in all relations. Moral concepts impelled him to work for changes at Princeton 
University; to Trenton and to Washington he brought with him the practice of being 
guided by moral values; and once he had decided that a given course was the moral 
one, he was unyielding. He suffered his great defeat because he could not be moved 
to agree to a modification of Article X of the League of Nations Covenant. Notwith- 
standing his disposition to stand steadfastly by his decisions, Wilson was adept at 
reaching right conclusions on the issues of his time and in modifying his position 
accordingly. The author might have given more emphasis to the fact that Wilson was 
an apt pupil and often changed after he learned more about a situation. Although a 
select bibliography is included, the book is a relatively brief, interpretative biography, 
without citation of authorities. Several conclusions will be challenged, such as, that 
Wilson had no sense of humor and was “without a sense of playfulness in men” 
(p. 111); that as President he nullified “liberal legislation by conservative administra- 
tion” (p. 80); and that Mrs. Wilson and Edward M. House kept from the President 
certain people who might have constituted the “antibiotics his Southernism needed” 
(p. 115). The study is well conceived and the book well written. 

Rupert N. Ricuarpson, Hardin-Simmons University 


UP-HILL ALL THE WAY: THE LIFE OF MAYNARD SHIPLEY. By Miriam Allen 
deFord. (Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press. 1956. Pp. 255. $4.00.) Conceivably, 
Maynard Shipley (1872-1934) deserves more attention than he has heretofore received 
from social and intellectual historians, but Miriam Allen deFord’s biography of her 
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husband fails to convince that he should be rescued from obscurity. Her evidence does 
not support such sweeping assertions that “intellectually, Maynard was a man of the 
Renaissance” (p. 124) or “Maynard Shipley is doing for Darwinism in America what 
Thomas Henry Huxley did for it in England” (p. 209). Moreover, his role in the 
socialist movement, which the author implies was major, was, in truth, quite minor. 
Without being condescending, one may concede that had Shipley enjoyed the benefit 
of a formal education—he never progressed beyond primary school—he might have 
become a truly distinguished scholar rather than a “popularizer” of science. Unde- 
niably he possessed a challenging mind, a capacity for hard work, and an amazing 
degree of self-discipline. But as the title of this biography indicates, the story of 
Shipley’s life was one of constant struggle not only for personal dignity but also for 
simple survival. His encyclopedic learning came almost entirely from efforts which 
at times bordered on the heroic, yet the products of these efforts were hardly of a 
lasting nature, Shipley bequeathed to the world little in the way of an intellectual 
legacy. The writing of biography, even more so than of history, is an act of faith. The 
author has more than kept faith with her husband. While it is comforting to learn 
that Shipley had such a human failing as an inordinate fondness for liquor and that 
at times he could be a “bore,” his biography would have been a far better one had it 
been written in more subdued tones and with less bathos, Here the editors of the 
Antioch Press might well have placed a gentle but restraining hand on the author. 
Nor are they to be commended for publishing a book such as this without footnotes, 
bibliography, or index. 
Howarp H. Quint, University of South Carolina 


ROBERT RUSSA MOTON OF HAMPTON AND TUSKEGEE. Edited by William 
Hardin Hughes and Frederick D. Patterson, (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1956. Pp. xii, 238. $4.00.) This son of former slaves was born in 
Amelia county, Virginia, August 26, 1867. His boyhood days on the plantation of “the 
finest type of Southern families—kind, thoughtful and generous” (p. 15)—probably 
contributed to his life-long belief in the friendship of Southern whites for Negroes. 
At Hampton Institute, where he became the first Negro commandant of cadets in 
1891, a virtual dean of men and member of the administrative council, his common 
sense and tact won the approval of Northerners and Southerners who supported the 
Hampton-Tuskegee emphasis on vocational training. These qualities and his success 
as a fund-raiser in the North and as a co-worker on Booker T. Washington's Southern 
good-will tours made “Major” Moton the logical choice as principal of Tuskegee after 
Washington’s death in 1915. Moton followed in Washington’s footsteps, but he left 
his own distinctive imprint. President Wilson commissioned him to investigate unrest 
among Negro troops in France and Hoover, to head the Commission on Education 
in Haiti. One of the founders of the Interracial Commission, Moton was less specific 
on Negro suffrage than Washington had been. He increased Tuskegee’s physical 
plant and endowment fourfold; he introduced a two-year business course and four- 
year courses leading to B.S. degrees in agriculture and education; he also established a 
postgraduate course for physicians and surgeons who attended the John A. Andrew 
Memorial Hospital annual clinic. He courageously withstood the dire threats of the 
Ku Klux Klan, which in 1923 demanded an all-white staff at the Veterans Hospital; 
and he rebuked General Smuts for an inappropriate remark in New York in 1930 
about the “patience” of Negroes. The first three chapters of Moton’s autobiography, 
Finding a Way Out, and the reminiscences of three white Southerners and seven 
colored associates reveal him as a vastly underrated man, but “a more distant period 
would doubtless require a scholarly evaluation of Dr. Moton’s life” (p. v) and times. 

Rayrorp W. Locan, Howard University 
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CHARLES McLEAN ANDREWS: A STUDY IN AMERICAN HISTORICAL WRIT- 
ING. By 4. S. Eisenstadt. [Columbia Studies in the Social Sciences, Number 588.] 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1956. Pp. xx, 273. $5.00.) Most of us, in 
reviewing what is obviously the first book of a young scholar, minimize faults, how- 
ever glaring, and stress good features, however difficult to find. This practice can do 
great injury to scholarship because reviewers are the custodians of scholarly standards 
and ultimately determine the quality of the work which will be produced and 
accepted. It is this consideration that compels me to state that Dr. Eisenstadt's book 
was not ready for publication and that it should have been rewritten after much care- 
ful rethinking. First of all, the English in which it is written is, to put it mildly, pain- 
fully bad. The sentences are often pretentious, turgid, and lacking not only in precise 
meaning but even in any meaning at all, What can be made of these passages? “The 
transcending fact of what Andrews did was the fabulous effort he put into doing it. 
His brilliance was that of perseverance, his profundity that of building a monument 
out of the obvious, .. . His success was a commentary on the inevitability of gradual- 
ness...” (p. 37). “Its [the new school of colonial historians] philosophic insights 
did not amount to the insight of a philosophy. The truth of it was that, for the larger 
part, the generalizations it made came by the way of being obiter dicta. Its synthesis 
was nothing frontal but crept into the interstices” (p. 175). These are not isolated 
examples, and they unfortunately reflect accurately the quality of the thought behind 
the words. Proof that, given more time and more study, Eisenstadt could produce a 
worthy book can be found in his final chapter where both the thought and the literary 
style are clear and effective. Indeed, it is a valuable contribution in which the historical 
work of Andrews is evaluated convincingly from a relativist point of view. Andrews 
is a figure deserving study and a good peg on which to hang a study of one of the 
most significant periods in American historiography. Eisenstadt sees this and sees also, 
if not always distinctly, the major problems. In spite of the fact that he has read widely 
in the literature and has consulted both the correspondence and published works of 
Andrews, he fails to give adequate answers. He refers constantly to Andrews’ “system” 
without making clear what he means by it. In fact, his account indicates that Andrews 
had no system of his own and in preparing the Guide, which Andrews at one time 
considered his major contribution, was carrying out a project planned by Jameson, 
and in his histories of the colonial period was continuing the imperial interpretation 
of Beer and Osgood. The analysis given of Andrews’ ideas about progress and about 
“scientific history,” both major problems for scholars of the period, is more likely to 
bring confusion than understanding. An opportunity has been missed, and probably 
unnecessarily, 


W. SruLL Hott, University of Washington 


THEY REMEMBER AMERICA: THE STORY OF THE REPATRIATED GREEK- 
AMERICANS, By Theodore Saloutos. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1956. 
Pp. xviii, 153. $3.50.) This is an account of those Greek immigrants to the United 
States who left their adopted country to return to their homeland. The author is 
himself the son of Greek immigrants and has previously gained recognition for his 
studies of agrarianism in the United States. In this work, he analyzes first the factors. 
that induced so many Greeks to emigrate to the New World. Then he portrays their 
life and status after their arrival—their bittersweet experiences in adjusting to a 
strange new industrial culture. Many immigrants decided that the cost of adjustment 
was too high. Of the more than half a million Greeks admitted to the United States 
by 1931, roughly 40 per cent, or 197,000, went back to their birthplace. They preferred 
to leave “the land of the full mouth” rather than to endure the harsh climate, the 
antiforeign sentiments, the alien language and customs, and the ceaseless toil of a 
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machine society. Saloutos then shows that many of these repatriates were unhappy 
when they returned to Greece. They were besieged by poverty-stricken relatives, 
harassed by forced government loans and currency instability, and, in some quarters,: 
subjected to ridicule and contempt. In his final chapter, the author evaluates the 
influence of these repatriates upon their homeland, emphasizing their financial contri- 
butions, their spirit of optimism and innovation, and their new social ideas, especially 
those concerning the position of women. The author has handled his subject in a 
competent and engaging manner, using his data to bring out the trials and heartaches 
and also the hilarious experiences that awaited the repatriates. And yet this is essentially 
a disappointing book. One lays it down with the feeling that it failed to reveal any- 
thing really new. In accounting for the return of the repatriates, Saloutos presents 
factors that are precisely those that anyone at all familiar with the subject would have 
expected. The same is true of his analysis of the discontent and frustrations of the 
repatriates when they reached their homeland. The failure to attain new insight arises 
primarily from the lack of library and statistical resources in Greece. But even with this 
basic handicap, a bit more might perhaps have been squeezed out of the subject. The 
author reproduces a twenty-four point questionnaire that he used in his interviews and 
states that he “questioned at length approximately 70 repatriates in Greece and talked 
to about 120 other persons . . .” (p. 143). If a larger sample had been employed, might 
it not have proven possible to detect more patterns of behavior and motivation? 
L. S. Sravrianos, Northwestern University 


THE SIGNAL CORPS: THE EMERGENCY (TO DECEMBER 1941). By Dulany 
Terrett, [U. S. Army in World War II: The Technical Services.] (Washington, D. C.: 
Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 1956. Pp. xiii, 383. 
$3.50.) The first of three volumes in a series recording the history of the Signal Corps 
in World War II, this is another distinguished contribution to the recorded history of 
the United States Army. In the over-all historical program of the Department of the 
Army, it fits into a subseries entitled “The Technical Services.” This volume is really 
all preamble, covering generally the drab period between the two great wars of the 
twentieth century. It is in this period that much of the signal equipment of World 
War II was developed. The author relates the painful story of the decline of the Signal 
Corps in the postwar twenties and the doldrums of the depression-ridden thirties. He 
records the frantic, futile, and yet somehow inspiring efforts of a service with terrible 
responsibilities to the future to maintain its program of experimentation and develop- 
ment of new media of communications, new instruments of defense. Through the 
story is woven the struggles of men, groups, and services for ascendancy and for greater 
shares of the pitifully small appropriations available for the development of the instru- 
ments of war for which each had great responsibility. In the end, one is left with a 
gasping wonder that this nation had either equipment or men to meet the urgencies 
of World War II. It almost did not. The reader must be prepared to face an amazing 
vocabulary of technical terminology, which the author has made strenuous and sur- 
prisingly successful efforts to make understandable for the lay reader. The difficulty 
of his task is indicated by the list of equipment in World War II, which covers thirty- 
six pages in the appendix and by a five-page list of abbreviations, It is a well-told story 
in spite of the heaviness imposed by technical language, and it is honestly told, despite 
the difficulties of laying the basic facts before the reader without incrimination or 
condemnation. The story was gleaned from the documents, of which there is no 
dearth, and the author has done a mammoth and discerning job of winnowing to 
produce a coherent narrative. 

ARTHUR J. Larsen, Denver, Colorado 
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THE QUARTERMASTER CORPS: OPERATIONS IN THE WAR AGAINST 
JAPAN. By Alvin P. Stauffer. [U. S. Army in World War II: The Technical Services.] 
(Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 
1956. Pp. xv, 358. $4.00.) The war against Japan was fought in several “theaters.” Dr. 
Stauffer covers the island-hopping campaigns in the Pacific, not the fighting on the 
Asiatic mainland, where the supreme commanders were not Americans. This was a 
tremendous task, considering the immensity of the area, the varied conditions, the 
Jarge number of Army troops (plus other forces served), and the diversity of services. 
This fourth volume of a series of studies of Quartermaster planning and operations is 
a fitting finale. Though there is no formal bibliography, the six-page bibliographical 
note discusses the research problems involved. They range from the almost complete 
loss of files for the first Philippine campaign of 1941-1942 to the lack of after-action 
reports from small units. Yet almost every paragraph in the book is documented, often 
to more than one report. Some references are to secondary sources (other histories 
that may not be readily available to the reader), but it may be assumed that these 
sources are rezsonably reliable; certainly they at no place distort the general account. 
To tie together the diverse threads of two distinct theaters (one of which was sub- 
divided), the various levels of planning and operation, the numerous services per- 
formed, and to observe a chronological development—all this takes much skill, a skill 
well used by the author. In broad strokes, but with detailed illustrations, he moves 
from the loss of the Philippines to the problems of Hawaii, Australia, and New 
Zealand, and then to Quartermaster organization throughout the Pacific areas. He 
discusses the main bases and methods of local procurement before turning to supply 
from the United States. He includes both physical problems of climate and movement 
and preferences of our troops for specific types of food, equipment, and services. 
Though occasionally one might wish to refer to earlier volumes for background, this 
study is self-contained and an excellent reference. The index is exceptionally usable. 

H. FABIAN UNDERHILL, Indiana University 


JESSE H. JONES: THE MAN AND THE STATESMAN. By Bascom N. Timmons. 
(New York: Henry Holt. 1956. Pp. 414. $6.00.) This book does not add significantly 
to what Jesse Jones has told about himself in his own Fifty Billion Dollars. It is not 
a work of scholarship but largely a memoir by a man who regarded Jones as “the 
ablest man I have ever known.” The author, a veteran newspaperman and close friend 
of Jones, says that a large proportion of the story consists of matters of his own “per- 
sonal knowledge.” As Timmons unfolds the story, one can seldom ascertain whether 
he is recalling direct observation, testimony from Jones, or hearsay. Footnotes are 
scarce and there is no bibliography. The author's general statements about men and 
events of the period are mainly reflections of his personal opinions and prejudices. 
With these limitations, the book is a readable account of an important career. It 
covers the whole span of Jesse’s life and explains how he became rich. Settling in 
Houston, a center of rising wealth and population, he put everything he could borrow 
into real estate and buildings. With shrewd management of men and capital, he 
reaped the increment of natural growth in Texas, He helped to secure his business 
interests by playing an active role in community and political affairs and through 
ownership of the Houston Chronicle. Jones demonstrated a singleness of purpose, 
practicality of mind, and ability of decision which brought success in most of his 
undertakings. While Timmons’ easygoing narrative illustrates the powerful qualities 
of his hero, it cannot be considered a well-rounded biography. It is limited chiefly to 
business and public matters and casts dim light upon Jones’s personal life—except 
generalizations that he was universally loved and admired. The book, moreover, lacks 
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critical insight and is unreliable as history. One may safely conclude from it that 
Jones was a highly resourceful and useful citizen. But this fact has been well established 
by Jones himself, and Timmons contributes little else of value, 

Thomas H. Greer, Michigan State University 
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per's, Jan, 1957. 
NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWE: SOCIAL REFORMER, 1801-1876, By Harold Schwartz. 
[Harvard Historical Studies, Volume LXVII.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 348. $6.00.) Samuel Gridley Howe was a New England 
reformer of the early nineteenth century. High-tempered, thin-skinned, all too often 
paternalistic and condescending in his attitude toward others, lacking in humility, 
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difficult to live with, he was yet a great humanitarian and one who played a noble part 
in making the world a better place in which to live. He did relief work among the 
Greeks during their war for independence. He sought to aid the Poles in Prussia, 
exiles from their native land because of the Polish Revolution of 1830, and was thrown 
in prison for his pains by the Prussian government, Returning to the United States, 
he found his place in a struggling school for the blind. This school, which became 
known as the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, he made 
the foremost institution of its kind in the world. He made an even greater name for 
himself in the education of the deaf-blind. His interests ramified. He led a movement 
that resulted in the organization of the Massachusetts School for Idiotic and Feeble- 
Minded Youth. Hydropathy and phrenology caught his fancy and consumed his 
time as possible means for the improvement of the human race. He became an ardent 
supporter of Horace Mann's effort to better public education and of Dorothea Lynde 
Dix’s efforts to improve the condition of the insane. It was inevitable that Howe 
should become interested in abolitionism, and after about 1845 it absorbed more and 
more of his attention. Classing William Lloyd Garrison and his followers as fanatics, 
he yet abhorred the peculiar institution. His abhorrence was intensified by the con- 
troversy in the 1840’s over the admission of Texas to the Union, and he became a 
Conscience Whig, more and more convinced that abolition was the only answer to 
the slavery evil. Howe was deeply involved in John Brown's raid on Harper’s Ferry 
in 1859. Doubtful of the value of war to save the Union, when war did come, he 
threw himself with fervor behind the Union cause. But he seems never to have re- 
garded Lincoln as more than a “good-willed incompetent” (p. 257). A Jeffersonian 
in his principles, always suspicious of government's interference in economic matters, 
Howe had his proper place in the first half of the nineteenth century. The swirling 
currents and problems of post-Civil War America found him unresponsive to many of 
the social needs of the time, although he returned to education and the organization 
of charities in his later years. When he was over sixty-five, he reorganized the Perkins 
School. The author has placed Howe in his setting in more than adequate fashion. We 
have here an enlightening study of one facet of the reforming temperament that was 
so prevalent in the New England of the Middle Period, Taken in conjunction with 
similar studies, it gives us perspective on the reformers and their contribution to 
American society, There is good documentation, which is evidently much more exten- 
sive in the doctoral dissertation on which this book is based, The bibliography is useful, 
although it and the index might well have been expanded. Schwartz should be given 
credit for writing clearly, intelligibly, and with some degree of literary skill. 
GLYNDON G. Van Deusen, University of Rochester 


ANCESTORS AND IMMIGRANTS: A CHANGING NEW ENGLAND TRADI- 
TION. By Barbara Miller Solomon. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1956. Pp. ix, 276. $4.75.) Here is a notable addition to those recent books explaining 
in a new way part of the history of New England and owing their origin, in one 
way or another, to Oscar Handlin. This one describes the immigrant’s influence on 
the ideas of those upper class Yankee Bostonians—the proper Bostonians, the Brahmins 
—who believed, in the mid-nineteenth century, in welcoming the newcomer as a 
matter of course, even if they didn’t wholly like him. As the number of arrivals 
increased, many of the Brahmins grew dismayed and, before the century ended, felt 
that immigration, particularly that of the “new” type, should be sharply restricted. The 
character and development of their arguments are carefully and clearly analyzed, and 
the work of their creation, the Immigration Restriction League, is described adequately 
for the first time. The story of the League’s success in securing federal legislation and 
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in helping stamp a pattern of immigration control on the country brings the book to a 
close, The Brahmin minority which kept to the old ideas of freedom is treated more 
briefly. The narrative could easily have been vague or lost in detail. It is neither. Good 
use is made of the personal approach; ideas are not just Brahmin ones, but those of a 
typical few, and these persons are made real and interesting. The book, consequently, 
is interesting too. It benefits further from a thorough and careful use of material, 
some available for the first time. The influence of Harvard is shown; not only was it 
the inevitable college for many Brahmins but also its faculty and presidents made 
many contributions to the debate on immigration. It is difficult to write about such a 
topic as the restriction of immigration in a dispassionate way, and this book is not 
without emotion, particularly in the later chapters. It has a point of view—that restric- 
tion was and is undesirable, that the American tradition is the nineteenth-century wel- 
come rather than the dislike of the alien so strong over a rather longer period. It 
quite properly has no use for the arguments defending restriction on racial or religious 
grounds; it hes little use for the arguments that America has paid a price for its rapid 
growth. The story Mrs. Solomon tells is not a happy one, but she does point out that 
newcomers, at first so disliked, have in the end been recognized for their worth as 
human beings. For this, and for its perceptive insight into a complex story and the 
difficult Brahmin character, her book makes a real addition to the Boston story. 
Hersert W. Hitz, Dartmouth College 
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Hist., Oct., 1956. 
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SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


FEDERALIST DELAWARE, 1775-1815. By John A. Munroe. [University of Delaware 
Monograph Series, Number 6.] (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 
1954. Pp. xiv, 286. $5.00.) The three counties that make up Delaware, with their long 
history from the first Swedish colonial settlements down to the present-day integration 
of schools and industrialization of rural areas, furnish an excellent laboratory for the 
study of American history, in which historians can test their principles of interpreta- 
tion by the hard facts of local events. Delaware is half southern, half northern; one 
part is on a major trade route, one part is isolated; some of her people are British, 
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some European in origin. Her history is a tiny cameo of the largest elements of 
American experience. Professor Munroe's excellent volume, the intensive investigation 
of the records of forty years, is the ablest work yet done in this laboratory and cer- 
tainly deserves to be considered the basic study of the Revolutionary generation in a 
critical, watershed area. He first describes the fabric of Delaware society in the late 
cighteenth century—the people, their villages, towns, and farms, their employments, 
thought, and faiths. Next he proceeds with a narrative of revolutionary events in 
Delaware, from the Stamp Act Congress which first drew the three lower counties 
into the web of continental union, through independence, invasion, the long trying 
years until peace, and the new constitution of 1787. Following 1795, he hangs all the 
various strands of his history on political developments, which in Delaware is a 
wholesome and useful thing to do because politics—the contest between Federalist and 
Republican—was the orientation of all the public activities of the people. Delaware 
was “the Federalist state paramount.” Until 1820, every Assembly was Federalist, as 
were every United States senator, most representatives, and all but two governors. 
Munroe's keen and convincing analysis of Delaware’s rejection of Jeffersonianism is an 
important, perceptive contribution. Particularly important are his statements showing 
Methodism as a conservative force and isolation from European opinion as an arresting 
factor and his very instructive demonstration that the Jeffersonian party was the party 
of manufacture and commerce in Delaware while the Federalists were the party of 
farmers and pastoral virtue. This is a strange picture, but it is one which historians all 
would do well to contemplate, for they have been too easy with their generalizations. 
Surely history should never get too far from the people. 
J. H. PowzLz, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


BLUEGRASS CAVALCADE. Edited by Thomas D. Clark. (Lexington: University of 
Kentucky Press. 1956. Pp. xv, 376. $5.00.) In this volume, over sixty selections from 
some fifty writers have been skillfully put together as a literary and historical introduc- 
tion to the Bluegrass region of Kentucky. The authors represented range from such 
early chroniclers of “The Promised Land” as John Filson and Gilbert Imlay to more 
recent writers like James Lane Allen, Henry Watterson, Irvin S. Cobb, Robert Penn 
Warren, and Clement Eaton. The pieces themselves vary from history, biography, and 
news stories to fiction, anecdotes, and tall tales. The editor, Professor Thomas D. Clark 
of the University of Kentucky, himself one of the outstanding writers on Kentucky, 
has made no effort here to present a systematic account of the origin and evolution of 
Bluegrass culture. Instead, he has sought through this impressive sample of the vast 
literature on the Kentucky Bluegrass to give the reader a taste of the rich flavor of the 
region and some insight into the mind and habits of its people, without neglecting its 
historical transition from frontier to civilization. The result is a well-organized, color- 
ful, and entertaining book that focuses attention on a large assortment of topics, includ- 
ing the frontier, politics, the Civil War, heroes and heroines, religion, food, and such 
Bluegrass pastimes as horse racing and cockfighting. The excellent introduction and 
notes provided by the editor greatly enhance the book’s usefulness. A final word: so 
effective are some of these Bluegrass writers that the reader can almost taste the 
bourbon and the burgoo! 

Dewey W. GRANTHAM, Jr., Vanderbilt University 


THOMAS A. R. NELSON OF EAST TENNESSEE, By Thomas B. Alexander. (Nash- 
ville: Tennessee Historical Commission. 1956. Pp. x, 186. $3.00.) Thomas A. R. Nelson 
was a successful country lawyer in upper East Tennessee and a conservative politician 
of the second rank. A Whig presidential elector in 1844 and 1848, he was narrowly 
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defeated for the Senate in 1851, and he served a term in Congress during the secession 
crisis. After the Civil War, Nelson became a Conservative Democratic supporter of 
Andrew Johnson and a minor member of Johnson's counsel during the impeachment 
trial. He played his most important historical role as a leader of the East “Tennessee 
Unionists during the Civil War, when his ambiguous course reflected the perplexing 
position of those moderates who could never be altogether happy about either side. 
Such unspectacular figures are often more representative of important groups than 
the major leaders, and they are too frequently passed over by historians, Nelson's 
biography shares his own respectable but unspectacular qualities, The author con- 
scientiously recounts the successive events of Nelson's life, but he has not cast much 
new light over the still murky historical terrain that Nelson traversed. 
CHARLES Grier SELLERS, JR., Princeton University 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CAMPBELL OF TENNESSEE: WESTERN STATES- 
MAN. By Weymouth T. Jordan, [Florida State University Studies, Number 17.] 
(Tallahassee: Florida State University. 1955. Pp. x, 214. $3.50.) Between 1803 and 
1836, George Washington Campbell held many public offices. He was a representative 
and senator from Tennessee in the Congress of the United States, a member of 
Tennessee's Supreme Court of Errors and Appeals, Secretary of the Treasury, minister 
to Russia, and a United States commissioner to adjudicate spoliation claims of Ameri- 
cans against France. He was also a notably successful lawyer and businessman, In 
politics, he was a supporter of Presidents Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Jackson. 
Professor Jordan has felt strongly that Campbell “does not deserve the obscurity that 
has been his lot” (p. 201); and so he has undertaken “to put together for the first time 
a connected account of Campbell’s activities and contributions, and to rescue him from 
almost complete oblivion” (p. viii). Unfortunately, however, no substantial body of 
Campbell's own correspondence and other papers appears to have been preserved for 
the enlightenment of biographers and historians. Jordan has searched industriously in 
national, state, and county archives, in some of the groups of papers preserved by 
Campbell’s contemporaries, in newspapers, and elsewhere, and as a result he has found 
scattered bits of information which he has brought together as an account, adequate 
for his purposes, chiefly of Campbell’s public career, The relatively little information 
that is available about Campbell's private life is presented in the last chapter, which 
was published, substantially as in the present volume, in the East Tennessee Historical 
Society’s Publications for 1941. 

Pair M. Hamer, Washington, D. C. 
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Muriet H. Wricurt. Seal of the Seminole Nation. Chron. Oklahoma, Autumn, 1956. 

CaroLinE Thomas Foreman. The Jumper Family of the Seminole Nation. Ibid. 

ALFRED Epwin JarreLL. The Founding of Oklahoma A. & M. College. Ibid. 

James M. Daniex. Diary of Pedro José de la Fuente, Captain of the Presidio of El Paso del Norte, 
January-July, 1765. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Oct., 1956. 

Virom H. Tavror. Calendar of the Letters of Antonio Martinez, Last Spanish Governor of 
Texas, 1817-1822 [cont.]. Ibid. 

Artuur M. Z. Norman. Migration to Southeast Texas: People and Words. Southwestern Social 
Sci. Quar., Sept., 1956. 

ELLEN Garwoop. Early Texas Inns: A Study in Social Relationships, Southwestern Hist. Quar., 
Oct., 1956. : 

Earu W. ForwNeLL. Agitation in Texas for Reopening the Slave Trade. Ibid. 

Mauve Houston. The Education of John A. Lomax [1880's-1890's]. Ibid. 
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Documents 


Eighteenth Century Maryland as Portrayed in the “Itinerant Observations” of Edward Kimber. 
Maryland Hist. Mag., Dec., 1956. 

Maryori Cratc. Home-Life in Rockingham County in the ‘Eighties and 'Nineties, by Alberta 
Ratliffe Craig. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Oct., 1956. 

Diary of John Berkley Gimball, 1858-1865 [concl.]. South Carolina Hist. Mag., Apr., 1956. 

G. GLENN CuirT. The District of Kentucky, 1783-1787: As Pictured by Harry Innes in a Letter 
to John Brown. Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., Oct., 1956. 

Winzourne Macruper Drake. A “Repentant Rebel”: Letter from John J. McRae to William L. 
Sharkey [1865]. Jour. Mississippi Hist., Oct., 1956. 

Mrs. Dana O. Jensen. I at Home: Diary of a Yankee Farmer in Missouri, 1811-1814, by 
Stephen S. Hempstead, Sr. Bull. Missouri Hist. Soc., Oct., 1956. 

HucH P. WiLLriamson. The State against Celia, a Slave 1855. Midwest Jour., Spring-Fall, 1956. 

ELIZABETH Gempp. Under Protest [Missouri Politics, 1856-1861], by Heinrich Bórnstein. Bull. 


Missouri Hist. Soc., Oct., 1956. 
Ray W. Irwin. Missouri in Crisis: The Journal of Captain Albert Tracy, 1861 [cont.]. Missouri 


Hist, Rev., Oct, 1956. 
Ricwarp G. BeIDLEMAN. The 1818-20 Arkansas Journey of Thomas Nuttall. Arkansas Hist. Quar., 


Autumn, 1956. 
A Review of My Membership in the Farmers Union, by William E. Halbrook [1905-23]. 1bid. 


Saul VIENER. Surgeon Moses Albert Levy: Letters of a Texas Patriot [1835-37]. Pub. Am. 


Jewish Hist. Soc., Dec., 1956. 
Mrs. H. Roserr Woop. Virgil Andrew Wood, M.D. [1889]. Chron. Oklahoma, Autumn, 1956. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


THE FOUNDING OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN. By Lloyd P. Jorgen- 
son. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1956. Pp. viii, 252.) This volume 
describes the development of public education in Wisconsin from its rudimentary 
beginnings at scattered trading posts to the fairly definite establishment of a state 
school system by the opening of the Civil War. It treats of attitudes toward education 
among the settlers, school law, school finance, school organization, curriculum, and 
instruction during the territorial period and the early years of statehood. It is a wel- 
come addition to both state history and the history of education. The reader will find 
educational problems, mistakes, and progress much the same as those with which he is 
familiar elsewhere. Confusion over local responsibility for maintaining schools, the 
struggle for tax support, misuse of the school lands, faith in education coupled with a 
lack of willingness to support it, evolution of the superintendency, discipline and 
attendance, teacher certification and education—all are subjects of discussion. And the 
discussion is of value in relation not only to the history of education in Wisconsin but 
to that in the nation, The book is well organized and well written. The author seems 
to have used excellent sources and used them well. Laws and legislative journals, 
county records, reports of the state superintendent, diaries and recollections, con- 
temporary newspapers, and professional journals are exploited, together with appropri- 
ate secondary works, One might wish that local school records had been used more 
extensively, but these are difficult to locate for most frontier regions, There is a useful 
note on the sources. Appendixes include a significant school bill from the territorial 
assembly, some data on Wisconsin teachers for 1859-1860, and the school report of 
the Secretary of the Territory for 1847. Footnotes are assembled at the end of the book, 
rather than appearing on the appropriate pages. The volume is indexed. 

Winuiam H. Cartwricut, Duke University 


AN AMERICAN IN CALIFORNIA: THE BIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM HEATH 
DAVIS, 1822-1909. By Andrew F. Rolle. (San Marino, Calif.: Henry E. Huntington 
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Library. 1956. Pp. x, 155. $4.25.) Most historians of the West are familiar with William 
Heath Davis’ autobiographical Seventy-five Years in California. Davis traded on the 
western coast from 1838 until his death in 1909, and in his book astutely observed the 
hide and tallow trade, the conquest of California by the United States in 1846, the 
Gold Rush, and the later economic metamorphoses of San Francisco and San Diego. 
But until now, no biography of William Heath Davis has appeared to fill the gaps 
and elucidate the scattered jottings of Seventy-five Years. Andrew Rolle has most 
fortunately answered this need in An American in California, Rolle’s work by no 
means supplants the Davis source, nor does he so intend it; instead he frequently 
avoids repetition of the Seventy-five Years. For example, Davis’ description of his own 
wedding in 1847 to Maria Estudillo, daughter of a wealthy and important Mexican 
family, is filled with rich detail of customs and festivities. Rolle, however, skims lightly 
over the colorful particulars but goes on to delineate wider implications of this union 
of the Protestant-Boston and Catholic-Spanish traditions. One particularly good chapter 
in the Rolle account, which also suggests the book’s value as a supplement to the 
Davis source, relates Davis’ problems after 1851 as manager of the Estudillo properties. 
The San Leandro Ranch of some 4,500 acres fronting on San Francisco Bay was sub- 
ject to the complaints of an embattled cattle industry, constant conflict with squatters, 
and endless litigation over land titles. Throughout the fifties and sixties, as both a 
cattleman and a farmer, Davis joined the kind of fight which later became nationally 
important not only in the wars of cattleman against homesteader in the Middle West 
but also in Grangerism, Populism, and the whole plight of an agricultural society in 
the midst of an increasingly urban economy. Davis’ own account of the San Leandro 
Ranch is hopelessly episodic; Rolle gives a far more complete picture. It is to be hoped 
that an equally valuable biography will be forthcoming of Alfred Robinson, whose 
Life in California provides the same kind of vivid source as the early parts of Davis’ 
Seventy-five Years. 


Rosert V. Hine, University of California, Riverside 


ARTICLES 


Rozerr F. Bauman. Ne-Gig, the Little Otter, and the Maumee Council of 1800-1801: The 
Ottawas and David Bacon, the Missionary from Connecticut. Northwest Ohio Quar., Autumn, 
1956. 

Opnta D. Smrrm. The Cincinnati Theater (1817-1830). Bull. Hist. and Philos. Soc. Ohio, Oct., 
1956. 

Francis P. WEIisENBURGER. The “Atlas” [Elijah Hayward] of the Jacksonian Movement in 
Ohio. Ibid. 

Jonn W. Weatuerrorp. The Short Life of Manhattan, Ohio [1835-48]. Ohio Hist. Quar., Oct., 
1956. 

DeLmerT L. Gratz. The Swiss Mennonites of Allen and Putnam Counties. Northwest Ohio Quar., 
Summer, 1956. z 

Ranpotpu Downes. Watered Securities and the Independent Revolution in Toledo Politics, 1901— 
1907 (Pt. I). Ibid. 

ALFRED G. Borrcer. The Postal History of the Maumee Valley. Ibid. 

Tuomas T. McAvoy. The Le Bras Approach to the History of the Diocese of Fort Wayne. 
Indiana Mag. Hist., Dec., 1956. 

Eva Drarcerr, Cultural History of Indianapolis: Literature, 1875-1890. Indiana Maz. Hist., 
Sept., Dec., 1956. 

Benyamin P. Thomas. Harry Edward Pratt, 1901-1956 [with bibliography]. Jour. Hinois State 
Hist. Soc., Summer, 1956. 

PauL M. Anois. Chicago in 1856. Chicago Hist., Fall, 1956. 

Heren M. Cavanacu. Funk Memorial at Research Acres. Jour. Minois State Hist. Soc., Summer, 
1956. 

Harris L. Dante. Western Attitudes and Reconstruction Politics in Illinois, 1865-1872. Ibid. 
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Erwin W. Siomunp. Railroad Strikers in Court: Unreported Contempt Cases in Illinois in 1877. 
Ibid. : 

GEORGE TRESSLER Scorr. Seven [Scott] Brothers in Dry Goods in Illinois. Ibid. 

GerorcE S. May. Michigan's Historic Marking Program. Michigan Hist., Dec., 1956. 

N. Franxuin Hurr. Growth of Local Action during the British Military Rule at Detroit: 1760- 
1774. Ibid. 

Myzes M, Prarr. Detroit under Siege 1763. Ibid. 

Litan Dyxsrra. The Founding and Naming of Ann Arbor, Ibid. 

CHARLES A. Lewis. Latvians in Michigan. Ibid. 

Joe L. Norris. The Country Merchant and the Industrial Magnate [Detroit, 1783-1930]. Michi- 
gan Hist., Sept., 1956. 

Donaxp A. Rince. William Cullen Bryant's Account of Michigan in 1846. Ibid. 

Caru E. BurkLUND, A Country Store a Century Ago. Ibid. 

MeLvin H. Miter. The Chautauqua in Lansing [1909-18]. Ibid. 

Grorce Ruste WooLFoLk. Rival Urban Communication Schemes for the Possession of the 
Northwest Trade, 1783-1800. Mid-America, Oct., 1956. 

Eart TANNENBAUM. The Library Career of Lutie Eugenia Stearns [1867-1943]. Wisconsin Mag. 
Hist., Spring, 1956. 

RaLpH J. Orson. The Wisconsin National Guard. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Summer, 1956. 

Forrest McDonaxp. Street Cars and Politics in Milwaukee, 1896-1901 (Pt. II). Ibid. 

James TayLor Dunn. The “Plaster Doctor” [John Till, 1870-1947] of Somerset, Ibid. 

JosePHINE L. Harper. The Draper Manuscript Collection: Tool for Genealogical Research. Wis- 
consin Mag. Hist,, Autumn, 1956. 

Orro L. KowaLKE. The Settlement of the Stockbridge Indians and the Survey of Lands in 
Outagamie County, Wisconsin. Ibid. 

Ricuarp D. Youncrr. The Grand Jury on the Frontier. Ibid. 

Herserr F. MArGULIES. The Background of the La Follette-McGovern Schism, Ibid. 

Perer Luo Jonnson. The Antecedents of St. Francis Seminary in Milwaukee. Ibid, 

FRANK J. Worrpenorr. Dr. Charles McCarthy's Role in Revitalizing the University Extension 
Division, Ibid. 

Lucie Kane. Settling the Wisconsin Cutovers. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Winter, 1956-1957. 

Marcus A. McCorison. Peter Hotaling Brings a Steamboat to Lake Winnebago [1843]. Ibid. 

M. JusrinLe McDonatp. The Irish of the North Country. lid. 

Lorentz H. Avotrson. A Half-Century of University Extension. Ibid. 

WinLiam H. Hay. Paul Carus [1852-1919]: Philosophy on the Frontier. Jour. Hist, Ideas, Oct., 
1956. 

CarLroN C. Quatzy. John Wesley North [1815-90] and the Minnesota Frontier. Minnesota 
Hist., Sept., 1956. 

James P. SHannon, Catholic Boarding Schools on the Western Frontier. Ibid. 

Lucie M. Kane. Governing a Frontier City: Old St. Anthony, 1855-72. Ibid. 

Berrua L. Hesron. Mathew Brady’s Portraits of Minnesotans. Ibid. 

Emory H. EncLisH. Safeguarding Insurance in Iowa. Ann. lowa, Oct., 1956. 

Trail Blazers of the Trans-Mississippi West. Am. Jewish Archives, Oct., 1956. 

Leste Hewes and ARTHUR C. Scumrepine. Risk in the Central Great Plains: Geographical 
Patterns of Wheat Failure in Nebraska, 1931-1952. Geog. Rev., July, 1956. 

WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD. Orin Grant Libby. North Dakota Quar., Summer, 1956. 

Roserr P. Wiixins. Orin G. Libby: His Interests, Ideas, Opinions: An Annotated Bibliography, 
Ibid. 

Jackson Purnam. The Role of the NDSP [North Dakota Socialist Party] in North Dakota His- 
tory. North Dakota Quar., Fall, 1956. 

CuarLes N. Graas, The Revolution of 1g06—N.D. vs. [Alexander] McKenzie. Ibid. 

Artur Woopwarp. Sidelights on Bent's Old Fort. Colorado Mag., Oct., 1956. 

Orar M. Harner. A Few Early Photographers of Colorado. Ibid. 

Frank D. Reeve. Early Navaho Geography. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct., 1956. 

E. K. Francis. Padre Martinez [1793-1867]: A New Mexican Myth. Ibid. 

Hanwoop P. HiwroN, Jr. John Simpson Chisum, 1877-84 [cont.]. Ibid. 

LeRoy R. Haren. Handcarts to Utah, 1856-1860. Utah Hist. Quar., Oct., 1956. 
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Jorn E. Rrcks. The Settlement of Cache Valley. Ibid. 
Franx H, Jonas and Garta N. Jongs. Utah Presidential Elections, 1896-1952. Ibid. 


MerLE W. Wers. Origins of Anti-Mormonism in Idaho, 1872-1880. Pacific Northwest Quar., 
Oct., 1956. 


THELMA GATCHELL ConpiT. Hole-in-the-Wall, Pt. III: The Wolfers. Ann. Wyoming, Oct., 1956. 

Mar URBANEx. Stone Age Industry in Wyoming. Ibid. 

EDMUND CHRISTOPHERSON. Tragic Trek: In 1893 the Nation Reverberated in Anger at an Idaho 
Hunting Expedition. Montana Mag. Hist., Oct., 1956. 


RoszxT G. Dunmar. The Economic Development of the Gallatin Valley. Pacific Northwest Quar., 
Oct., 1956. 

Tueopore Stern, The Klamath Indians and the Treaty of 1864. Oregon Hist. Quar., Sept., 1956. 

Freperick M. DeNerre. The Mysterious Shoe-String Railroad [Eugene-Coos Bay Branch Line, 
1911-12]. Ibid. 

Documents 

Epcar L. Duxes. George Flower of Albion Seeks a Loan [1842]. Jour. Minois State Hist. Soc., 
Summer, 1956, 

Heren Evererr. Salmon Keeney’s Visit to Michigan in 1827. Michigan Hist., Dec., 1956. 

Jonn C. McCLoskeY. Back-Country Folkways in Mrs. [Caroline Matilda Stansbury] Kirkland’s 
A New Home—Who'll Follow? [1835-36]. Michigan Hist., Sept., 1956. 

Frorence WooLseY Hazzaxp, Ann Allen of Ann Arbor: Letters to Thomas W. McCue, Augusta 
County, Virginia [1835-42]. Michigan Hist., Dec., 1956. 

Raymonp Darwin BurroucHs. Hunting Expeditions of Oliver H. Perry [1838]. Michigan Hist., 
Sept., 1956. 

Nathaniel P. Hill Inspects Colorado: Letters Written in 1864. Colorado Mag., Oct., 1956. 

Everett L. CooLeY. Journals of the Legislative Assembly Territory of Utah, Seventh Annual 
Session, 1857-1858 [concl.] Utah Hist. Quar., Oct., 1956. 

OLiver W, Homes. Perigrinations of a Politician: James A. Garfield’s Diary of a Trip to 
Montana in 1872. Montana Mag. Hist., Oct., 1956. 

Rosert W. JoHaNNsEN. Reporting a Pacific Railroad Survey: Isaac Stevens’ Letters to Stephen A. 
Douglas [1853-55]. Pacific Northwest Quar., Oct., 1956. 
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THE DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 1517-1521. By Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo. Edited from the only exact copy of the original MS (and published in Mexico) 
by Genaro García. Translated and with an Introduction and Notes by 4. P. Maudslay. 
Introduction to the American edition by Irving A, Leonard, (New York: Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. 1956. Pp. xxxi, 478. $6.50.) This first American edition of Bernal Díaz 
has been strangely long-delayed, so it is now that much more welcome. Such an easily 
available edition as this will satisfy a real need in the classroom and many a public 
library, for other printings of the Maudslay translation were not readily accessible 
and the Keatinge translation was unsatisfactory on various scores, This edition is very 
attractive in format and, following the 1928 English edition, excludes the long account 
of the Cortés march to Honduras, two factors which will undoubtedly contribute to 
the book's popularity. Unfortunately, the volume lacks even minimum map facilities, 
and this will be hard on readers not well acquainted with Mexican history and geog- 
raphy. It is unfortunate that some of the cost of the decorative drawing could not have 
been diverted to produce the useful maps of the 1928 edition. For those who know 
and appreciate the Spanish language, the volume is irritating because it constantly 
misuses accents in proper names; this carelessness in the original Maudslay work 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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should have been rectified. There is a useful “translator's commentary,” an outlined 
itinerary of the Cortés expedition, and an index. One valuable feature is the use of 
some of Cortés’ writing to round out the story of the siege and fall of the Aztec capi- 
tal. Ubiquitous though he was, Bernal Dfaz could see from only one of the three attack 
points, and thus the Cortés descriptions contribute to a much fuller view of the story’s 
climax. The Leonard and Garcfa introductions place in perspective this classic of New 
World adventure, stressing again that this eyewitness account of one of man’s truly 
unique and magnificent experiences deserves to rank in the highest level of the great 
adventure stories of all time. 
Purr W, Powext, University of California, Santa Barbara 


THE IMPERIAL CITY OF POTOSÍ: AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER IN THE HIS- 
TORY OF SPANISH AMERICA. By Lewis Hanke. (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 
1956. Pp. 60. Guilders 5.70.) This engaging lite book might be called a prospectus 
for a history of the once-famous silver mining city of Potosí in colonial Upper Peru 
(modern Bolivia). Its purpose is to promote that systematic and thorough study which 
Potosí richly deserves but has never received (“Our knowledge of Potosí may be said 
to be still in the folklore stage. . . . Myths about Potosí still influence the historians 
who study its past”). To this end, Professor Hanke first sketches in chiaroscuro the 
lurid history of this “boom town supreme” from the discovery of its fabulously rich 
mountain of silver in 1545 to the Liberator Bolívar's visit to it in 1825. Having thus 
captured the attention of all but the most obstinate readers, the author goes on to dis- 
cuss soberly such topics as “The Dearth of Printed Histories of Potosí,” “Manuscript 
Material Available,” and (in the longest section of the book, pp. 17-35) “Problems in 
the History of Peru.” The text concludes with some “Tentative Interpretations” and is 
followed by fourteen pages of notes and a copious index. The latter includes the 
names of authors and almost all other names mentioned in the text and notes—almost, 
but not quite, for while both Don Quijote and Sancho Panza appear on page 1, only 
Don Quijote makes the index. Appropriately to its purpose, the book opens with the 
‘following flourish: “No city in all the vast territory of America won for the King 
of Spain—save perhaps Mexico City—has had a more interesting or more important 
history than Potosi... .” While appropriate, this gambit is unsound. By no generally 
agreed standard was Potosi the most important city in Spanish America during the last 
colonial century. To most historians, past and present, this moneygrubbing city, per- 
petually adolescent even in its dotage, in which not a single book was published in 
the whole colonial period, was never very interesting—else why that dearth of histories 
of it of which Hanke complains? Yet we agree that its importance is considerable and 
its neglect excessive; and we hope that Hanke will take the lead in making amends to 
it by following up his present brief foray with a sustained attack on its superabundant 
historical materials, which, of their kind, are as rich as the silver mountain of Potosí 
that the Spaniards rifled in the century and a half after its discovery. 

ArTHUr P, Wurraxer, University of Pennsylvania 


EARLY FLORIDA THROUGH SPANISH EYES. By W. R. Jackson, Jr. Edited by 
R. S. Boggs. [University of Miami Hispanic-American Studies, Number 12.] (Coral 
Gables, Fla.: University of Miami Press. 1954. Pp. 179.) This is an account of the early 
years of Florida through Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian eyes (contrary to what the 
title might lead us to believe), together with reflections almost exclusively of a his- 
torical nature. The chronicles of Florida are interesting to the historian, but they 
hardly lend themselves to a rewarding literary scrutiny, and one wonders why Mr. 
Jackson was permitted to use them as the basis of a doctoral dissertation by the Depart- 
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ment of Spanish and Italian at the University of Illinois. The plan of the work is also 
hard to understand. Excerpts from the chronicles are scattered throughout the book, 
and there are other selections from the same sources in the form of an anthology. All 
this material has been collected in four chapters, viz., “Legendary Florida,” “Gold, 
Silver and Pearls,” “Florida as a Land of Plenty,” and “The Character of the Inhabit- 
ants.” The weaknesses that we have noted probably result from the fact that the author 
did an essentially historical work in a department whose orientation is obviously not 
primarily historical. The notes are carefully done, and there is a good bibliography. 
Manor Carvozo, Catholic University of America 


HISTORIA DE SANTO DOMINGO. By Gustavo Adolfo Mejia. (Ciudad Trujillo: 
Editores Pol Hermanos. 1956. Pp. 453, xxvii.) This is the eighth volume of the detailed 
and extensively documented history of Santo Domingo, which has been in publication 
since 1948. The preceding volumes cover the story in the following form: background 
and beginnings; discovery and Columbus, to 1493; occupation and conquest, 1493- 
1506; colonization and early administration, 1506-1533; colonial era, 1533-1608; 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 1608-1801; and Napoleonic conquest, Haitian 
occupation and war of reconquest, 1801-1809. In the new volume, Mejía deals with the 
period known as the reincorporation with Spain (1809-1820) and the achievement of 
independence (1821). He describes the reestablishment of Spanish rule, giving details 
of the opening years of the new regime, and explains the Cadiz constitution and its 
application in Santo Domingo. Following are his accounts of the administration by the 
governors sent from Spain and the events which Jed up to the final break with the 
mother country in 1821. He next sets forth the story of the achievement of independ- 
ence, explaining the plan of the revolutionists and its execution. He gives the text of 
the declaration of independence and of the constitution, and discusses the activities of 
the leaders in the revolutionary movement and in the organization of the early inde- 
pendent government. The survey is well presented and many important documents are 
included either in the text or in the elaborate footnotes, Each chapter has a bibliogra- 
phy, and there is an index of names. The Secretary of Education and Fine Arts has 
declared Mejfa’s work a text for the professors of the normal schools of the Republic. 
It is a worthy contribution to the historiography of Santo Domingo. 

Roscoz R. Hitt, Washington, D. C. 


TREINTA ANOS DE APRISMO. By Víctor Raúl Haya de la Torre. (Mexico, D. F.: 
Fondo de Cultura Económica. 1956. Pp. 247.) Written by the founder and leader of 
the Revolutionary People's Alliance of America (APRA) while a political refugee in 
the Colombian Embassy in Lima, this book seeks to vindicate the correctness and 
consistency of APRA’s general line during the thirty years of its existence. The basis 
of Haya's position is the simple premise that “Europe is Europe and America is 
America.” From this premise flows his theory of imperialism, which differs sharply 
from the Marxist or Leninist model in its particularism. Haya argues that for Latin 
America imperialism is not the last or highest stage of capitalism but the first and 
lowest, for there it represents not only a danger but a progressive force, hastening 
industrialization (admittedly of a very limited type) and the formation of an indus- 
trial proletariat. Moreover, the export of surplus capital to backward areas by great 
industrial powers like the United States is inevitable and irresistible in its drive. 
Therefore Latin-American “resistance” to imperialism should not take the form of 
seeking to exclude or expel all foreign capital but should attempt to control or regu- 
late it, setting conditions for its activity that would “obtain all the benefits of indus- 
trialization while trying to diminish as much as possible its aspects of injustice and 
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cruelty.” In any case, the abolition of imperialism is not a task for weak peoples “in 
the rearguard of economic progress.” Haya insists that the first step in resistance to 
imperialism must be the political and economic union of all Indo-America; he does 
not explain how this “first step” is to be taken in the discernible future in the face of 
the mountainous differences separating the Latin-American states. The Aprista 
domestic program speaks of “progressive nationalization of agrarian and industrial 
wealth,” but Haya observes, citing with special approval the Uruguayan and Mexican 
examples, that this nationalization must be neither socialist nor communist. The great 
landowner is signaled out as the chief enemy of progress in Peru and reference is 
made to “legal expropriation” of large estates, but chief stress is placed on technical 
reforms and on consultation between classes through an Economic Congress repre- 
senting labor, capital, and the state. The essentially middle-class character of the 
Aprista movement emerges from Haya’s analysis of the Peruvian social scene: neither 
the backward Indian peasantry nor the small and immature industrial proletariat is 
qualified to lead the nation; by inference, it is the middle class, the most cultured and 
socially conscious sector of the population, that must lead a union of the three classes 
in the formation of a democratic, anti-imperialist state. As is well known, during its 
brief tenure of political influence in the Bustamante coalition government, 1945-1948, 
the Aprista People’s Party showed a marked readiness to subordinate political phi- 
losophy to the advantages of ,officeholding and a mild program of social legislation. 
This fact gives an unconvincing quality to Haya de la Torre’s pseudo-Marxist phrases 
and to his grandiose program. 


BENJAMIN Keen, Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Nov., 1956. 

Feperico Enyuro y Ferrán. Régimen comunal de la propiedad rústica en América según las 
Leyes de Indias. Khana (La Paz), July, 1956. 

Perer Boy» Bowman. Regional Origins of the Earliest Spanish Colonists of America. PMLA, 
Dec., 1956. 

RicHarD Konzrzxe. Problemas de la historia social en Hispano América colonial. Rev. hist. 
América (México, D.F.), June, 1956. 

RoLanp Dennis Hussey. America in European Diplomacy, 1597-1604. Ibid. 

ArnoLD Wianrrzer. Jewish Soldiers in Dutch Brazil (1630-1654). Pub. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., 
Sept., 1956. 

Luis Merino, O.S.A. Las “Notícias secretas de América” y el clero colonial (1720-1765). 
Missionalia hispanica (Madrid), no. 37, 1956. 

ANTHONY Tupisco, Hipótesis españolas en el siglo xvi sobre el orígen de los indios, Khana (La 
Paz), July, 1956. 

Enseñanza del castellano en los pueblos de indios [Audiencia de Santo Domingo, 1782-1784]. 
Bol. Arch. gen. de la nac. (Caracas), Jan—Mar., 1956. 

Ernesto CHINCHILLA AGuILAR. De Bernal Díaz y Fuentes y Guzmán, en lo que toca a cuestiones 
historio-geográñcas. Univ. San Carlos (Guatemala), July-Sept., 1954. 

Perer Geruarp. Pearl Diving in Lower California, 1533-1830. Pacific Hist. Rev., Aug., 1956. 

Ursula Lams. Religious Conflicts in the Conquest of Mexico. Jour. Hist, Ideas, Oct., 1956. 

Fausto Marín-TamaYo. Nuño de Guzmán: el hombre y sus antecedentes, Hist. mexicana 
(México, D.F.), Oct.—Dec., 1956. 

Lino IriBarrEN-CeLís. Prolegómenos de una fundación en el siglo xvi. Rev. nac. cultura (Cara- 
cas), Mar-Apr., 1956. 

GuiLermMo Morón. El primer historiador de Venezuela, fray Pedro Aguado. Cultura univ. 
(Caracas), May-June, 1956. 

Marco Aurerio Vira. La primera descripción geográfico-económica de Venezuela [por] Juan 
López de Velasco (1571-1574). Anales Univ. cen. Venezuela (Caracas), Dec., 1955. 

Jukio Fepres Cornero G. La transculturación en Colombia durante la conquista. Bol. hist. y 
antigtiedades (Bogotá), Mar.—Apr., 1956. 

Ismro A. BeLucee Mora and Jane Lucas DE GRUMMOND. Privateers of Cartagena (1810-14). 
Louisiana Hist. Quar., Jan., 1956. 

Enrique SANcHEZ Peprore. La idea del poder en dos virreyes neogranadinos [Caballero y 
Góngora and Taboada y Lemos]. Estud. americanos (Sevilla), May, 1956. 

Aquizes R. Pérez T. Contribución al conocimiento de la prehistoria de los pueblos del norte del 
territorio de la república del Ecuador. Museo hist. (Quito), Aug., 1956. 

José CLEMENTE BocNoLI. Cronistas españolas de la conquista americana—Hernando Pizarro. 
Ibid. 

DanteL VaLcarceL. Algunos problemas actuales de la historia del período hispánico peruano. 
Rev. hist. América (México, D.F.), June, 1956. 

José De Mesa Y Teresa GILBERT. La pintura altoperuana del siglo xvmt. Khana (La Paz), July, 
1956. 

Jorge Cornejo BourNocLE. Pumacahua, la revolución del Cuzco de 1814. Rev. Arch. hist. 
Cuzco, no. 6, 1955; no. 7, 1956. 

Ricarpo Zorraquín Bect. Los cabildos argentinos. Rev. Fac. der. y cien. soc. (Buenos Aires), 
Jan.—Mar., 1956. 

Gusravo Barroso. As especiarias no Brasil. O cruzeiro (Rio de Janeiro), Nov. 3, 1956. 

J. P. Lerre Cornero. O Caramuru na capitania de São Vicente. Rev. Inst. hist. geog. São Paulo, 
LII, 1956. 

PauLo Kriicer Corra Mouráo. Abastecimento de água em Minas no tempo da colônia. Kriterion 
(Belo Horizonte), Jan—June, 1956. 
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MarLy SANTOS DE OLIVEIRA. O martírio de Tiradentes. 4 ordem (Rio de Janeiro), Sept., 1956. 
WALTER SPALDING. Jefferson e o Brasil (1786-1789). Rev. hist. (São Paulo), Oct-Dec., 1955. 
ARNOLD WIZNITZER. The Jews in the Sugar Industry of Colonial Brazil. Jewish Social Stud., July, 
1956. 
Documents 


James M. Dante, trans. and ed. Diary of Pedro José de la Fuente, Captain of the Presidio of El 
Paso del Norte, January—July 1765. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Oct., 1956. 

Documentos para la historia económica y social de Cuba [1620-1817]. Bol. Arch. nac. (Havana), 
Jan.—Dec., 1954 and 1955 [published in 1956]. 

Papeles de Pumacahua en el Archivo de Indias. Rev. Arch. hist. Cuzco, no. 7, 1956. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


Ernesto FERNÁNDEZ Arronpo. Conferencia sobre la “Revista de la Habana” (1853-1857). Rev. 
Bib. nac. (Havana), Jan.—Mar., 1956. 

Henock TrouiLLor. La pensée du Docteur Jean Price-Mars, Rev. Soc. haitienne hist. geog. geol, 
(Port-au-Prince), July-Oct., 1956. [This is a special issue commemorating the eightieth an- 
niversary of the birth of Price-Mars,] 

RarazL Montoro. La historia de Santo Domingo [por Antonio del Monte y Tejada (1780- 
1861)]. Clio (Ciudad Trujillo), Apr.—June, 1956. 

Ricuarp H, Dikon, De rancho a la presidencia [career of Alvaro Obregón]. Hist. mexicana 
(México, D.F.), Oct.—Dec., 1956. 

Moisés GonzáLez Navarro. Las huelgas textiles en el Porfiriato. Ibid. 

Rex D. Hopper. Aspectos ideológicos y de jefatura de la revolución mexicana. Rev. mexicana 
sociología (México, D.F.), Jan.—Apr., 1956. 

C. A. Hurcinson. Mexican Federalists in New Orleans and the Texas Revolution, Louisiana 
Hist. Quar., Jan., 1956. 

Hivario Menina. El constituyente de 1856, Foro (México, D.F.), Jan.—June, 1956. 

La industria azucarera en México en los últimos cincuenta años. Bol. azucarero mexicano 
(México, D.F.), Oct., 1956. 

Francisco MoraLes Paprén. Notas históricas de América Central. Estud. americanos (Sevilla), 
May, 1956. 

Ramón E. Cruz. Pensamiento juridico centroamericano en el siglo x1x. Bol. Acad. hondureña 
(Tegucigalpa), I, no. 2, Jan., 1956. 

J. AcurLar Paz. José Trinidad Reyes en el primer centenario de su muerte. Ibid. 

Luis Lanna, Don Andrés Bello. Bol. Acad. hondureña (Tegucigalpa), I, no. 1, July, 1955. 


DOCUMENTS 


Anales de la antigua Angostura. Habitación del oficio de verdugo ejecutor público de la justicia 
[1797-1799]. Bol. Arch. gen. de la nac, (Caracas), Nov.—Dec., 1955. [This volume also in- 
cludes indexes to archival materials on the colonial and early national periods.] 

Documentos de la revolución de 1868 a 1878 comprados por el archivo nacional. Bol. Arch. 
nac. (Havana), Jan.-Dec., 1954 and 1955 [published in 1956]. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Cecio Acosta. Cosas sabidas y cosas por saberse [an essay first published in May 1856]. 
Educación (Caracas), Apr., 1956. 

WinLiam M. ArMsTRONG. Sir Robert Ker Porter, pintor, amigo de la aventura y diplomático 
extraordinario [Bogotá and Caracas, 1820’s and 1830's]. Bol. Acad. nac. hist. (Caracas), 
July-Sept., 1956. 

R. FernAnpes Heres. Primeros materiales para la historia de las humanidades clásicas en Vene- 
zuela. Rev. nac. cultura (Caracas), Mar.—Apr., 1956. 

GuiLLerRMO Korn. Del positivismo al modernismo en la prensa venezolana. “El cojo ilustrado.” 
Cursos y conferencias (Buenos Aires), June, 1956. 
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J. L. Sanceno Basrarpo. La revolución económica del libertador. Cultura univ. (Caracas), July~ 
Aug., 1956. 

Jorcz Ecueverria Herrera. El hecho económico de la independencia. Econ. colombiana (Bo- 
gota), Oct, 1956. 

Ezequien Martínez Esrrapa. Moreno, Rivadavia y los epígonos, Cuad. americanos (México, 
D.F), Sept.-Oct., 1956. 

RaúL Rivera Serna. Don Ramón Castilla de 1821 a 1830. Fenix (Lima), no. 10, 1954. [This 
issue contains a number of articles and documents dealing with Ramón Castilla.] 

José Jiménez Borya. Las letras peruanas en la república. Estud. americanos (Sevilla), May, 1956. 

RaúL CasrinLo Buenpía. La industria del petroleo en el Perú. Humanismo (México, D.F.), 
Sept-Oct., 1956. [This issue is devoted exclusively to the development of the oil industry in 
Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, Peru, Mexico, and Venezuela.] 

Frep Bronner. José de la Riva-Agúero (1885-1944), Peruvian Historian. Hispanic Amer. Hist. 
Rev., Nov., 1956. 

Eucenio PErEIRA Saras. La arquitectura chilena en el siglo xix. Anales Univ. Chile (Santiago), 
no. 102, 1956. 

J. A. Ropricunz. La organización de la victoria en la guerra del Pacífico. Mem. Ejército Chile 
(Santiago), May-June, 1956. 

ENRIQUE Aztreia. Evolución histórica de la sociedad en comandita por acciones. Su renacer en 
la república argentina. Rev. Fac. der. y cien. soc. (Buenos Aires), Jan.—Mar., 1956. 

Hécror García Chuscos. Hombres y sucesos olvidados de nuestra historia [Sarmiento and 
Lamartine]. Rev. nac. cultura (Caracas), Mar.—Apr., 1956. 

Hécror Lanrranco. La constitución de 1853. Rev. educ. (Buenos Aires), June, 1956. 

GABRIEL F, Storni. La revolución de mayo: libertad y república. Universidad (Santa-Fe), June, 
1956. 

CarLos Quiyano, La economía uruguaya después de las dos guerras. Rev. de econ. (Montevideo), . 
Sept, 1955~Feb., 1956. 

Lucas ALEXANDRE Borreux. Nossas campanhas navais—a guerra cisplatina (1825-1828). Rev. 
marítima bras. (Rio de Janeiro), Oct-Dec., 1955. 

Americo JacoBina LacomBE. Um estadista da república [Afrânio de Melo Franco]. Verbum 
(Rio de Janeiro), Mar., 1956. 

Francisco Leme Lopes, S.J. No centenário do Barão do Studart. Ibid. 

Prínio Travassos pos Santos. O centenário de Ribeirão Préto, 1853-1953. Rev. Inst. hist. geog. 
São Paulo, LU, 1956. 

Arronso DE E, Taunay. Capistrano de Abreu [1853-1927]. 1bid. 

João Dornas Fino. A propaganda republicana em Minas [1870-1889]. Kriterion (Belo Hori- 
zonte), Jan—June, 1956. 

Fausto pe ALMEIDA Prano PENTEADO. A participação de S. Paulo na revolta da armada, em 
1893. Rev. Inst. hist. geog. São Paulo, LIL, 1956. 

Dyacm Menezes, A filosofia no Brasil no século xx. Rev. bras. filosofía (Sao Paulo), Apr.— 
June, 1956. 


Documents 


“El Publicista de Venezuela,” no. 6 [August 8, 1811]. Bol. Acad. nac. hist. (Caracas), Apr.— 
June, 1956. 

“El Publicista de Venezuela,” no, 7 [August 15, 1811]. Bol. Acad. nac. hist. (Caracas), July- 
Sept, 1956. 

Cartos Pr Sunyer, Una carta inédita del libertador para el coronel Campbell. Bol. Acad. nac. 
hist. (Caracas), Apr.—June, 1956. 

ManueL Pinto C, Dos cartas apócrifas imputadas a Bolívar, Rev. Soc. bolivariana de Venezuela 
(Caracas), no. 51, 1956. 

R. A. Humpureys. Letters of William Miller, Lord Cochrane, and Basil Hall to James Paroissien, 
1821-1823. Fenix (Lima), no. 10, 1954. 

Causa criminal seguida contra el Coronel Graduado Apolinar Morillo y demás autores y cómplices 
del asesinato perpetrado en la persona del Sr. General Antonio José de Sucre (conclusión). 
Museo hist. (Quito), Aug., 1956. 

Lucas ALEXANDRE Borreux. Relação dos manuscritos procedentes do arquivo da marinha na- 
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cional, pertencentes ao instituto histórico e geográfico brasileiro. Rev. marítima bras. (Rio de 
Janeiro), Jan.—Mar., 1956. 

Jackson pe FicuemeDo. Carta inédita a Humberto de Campos [October, 1917]. 4 ordem (Rio 
de Janeiro), May-June, 1956. 


Other Books Received! 


American Academy in Rome, Memoirs of the. Vol. XXIV. Rome: the Academy. 1956. Pp. 264. 

The American Heritage Reader: Selections from the Magazine of History. Introd. note by BRUCE 
Carron. New York: Dell. 1956. Pp. 253. 50 cents. 

ANDERSON, WiLLiam. Intergovernmental Fiscal Relations. Intergovernmental Relations in the 
United States Research Monograph No. 8. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1956. 
Pp. vii, 131. $3.00. 

Anuario de la Facultad de Ciencias Sociales y Derecho Público, 1955-1956. Havana, Cuba: 
University of Havana. 1956. Pp. 557. 

Aptuexer, HERBERT. Toward Negro Freedom. New York: New Century Publishers. 1956. 
Pp. 191. Cloth $2.75, paper $2.00. 

ATKINSON, R. J. C. Stonehenge. New York: Macmillan. 1956. Pp. xv, 210. $3.50. 

Baer, Kurt. The Treasures of Mission Santa Inés: A History and Catalog of the Paintings, 
Sculpture, and Craft Works. Fresno, Calif.: Academy of California Church History. 1956. 
Pp. 323. $5.00. 

Barney, James Henry, IL 4 History of the Diocese of Richmond: The Formative Years. Rich- 
mond, Va.: Chancery Office, Diocese of Richmond. 1956. Pp. 249. 

Banpens, Dennis. Portrait of a Statesman: The Personal Life Story of Sir Anthony Eden. New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1956. Pp. 326. $6.00. 

Barron, Bryton. Inside the State Department: A Candid Appraisal of the Bureaucracy. New 
York: Reflection Book, Comet Press. 1956. Pp. 178. $3.00. 

Beck, Roserrt N. The Meaning of Americanism: An Essay on the Religious and Philosophic 
Basis uf the American Mind. New York: Philosophical Library. 1956. Pp. xii, 180. $4.75. 

Bonpy, Curr, in cooperation with KLaus RIEGEL. Social Psychology in Western Germany. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Library of Congress. 1956. Pp. vii, 84. 70 cents. 

Boscu, Beatriz. Los tratados de Alcaraz. Universidad de Buenos Aires Facultad de filosofía y 
letras, publicaciones del Instituto de investigaciones históricas, número C. Buenos Aires: the 
University. 1955. Pp. 58, xlix, 3. 

Briscoz, James W. The Great Prize. New York: Pageant Press. 1956. Pp. 309. $5.00. 

Bulletin of Research Theses and Dissertations (in the Union of India). No. 2. New Delhi: Na- 
tional Archives. 1956. Pp. 35. 

Calendar of the Justiciary Rolls or Proceedings in the Court of the Justiciar of Ireland, 1 to VII 
Years of Edward Il. Prepared under the direction of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records 
by Herserr Woop and Auzert E. LANGMAN, and revised by Marcarer C. Grirrirx. Dublin: 
Stationery Office. [1956.] Pp. vii, 406. £3 35. 

Calendar ot Treasury Books, January-December 1714, Preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Vol. XXVIII, pt. 1, Introduction. London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1955. Pp. cdlxxii. 845, 

Carseg, Rosert. The Age of Piracy: A History. New York: Rinehart. 1957. Pp. x, 276. $4.50. 

CasweLL, Jonn Epwarps. Arctic Frontiers: United States Explorations in the Far North. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. 1956. Pp. xv, 232. $3.75. 

CHAMBERLAIN, SAMUEL and Narcissa. Southern Interiors of Charleston, South Carolina. New 
York: Hastings House. 1956. Pp. 172. $15.00. 

Cremons, Harry. The Home Library of the Garnetts of “Elmwood.” Charlottesville: University 
of Virginia Press. 1957. Pp. 59. Cloth $2.00, paper $1.00, 

Corz, ALLAN B. Japanese Society and Politics: The Impact of Social Stratification and Mobility 
on Politics. Boston University Studies in Political Science, No. 1. Boston: Graduate School of 
Boston University; distrib. by Boston University Bookstore. 1956. Pp. 158. $1.50. 


1 Includes books, except those to be reviewed, received October 15, 1956, through January 15, 
1957. 
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CoLLis, Maurice. Last and First in Burma (1941-1948). New York: Macmillan, 1956. Pp. 303. 
$5.75. 

Conner, DANIEL ELLIS. Joseph Reddeford Walker and the Arizona Adventure. Ed. by Donatp 
J. Berrurone and Opessa DAVENPORT. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1956. Pp. xxii, 
364. $5.00. 

CouLTER, E. Merton. Auraria: The Story of a Georgia Gold-Mining Town. Athens: University 
of Georgia Press. 1956. Pp. x, 149. $3.00. 

Cowan, Thomas £., (ed.). The American Jurisprudence Reader. Docket Series, Vol. 8. New 
York: Oceana Publications. 1956. Pp. 256. Cloth $3.50, paper $1.00. 

Cressman, L. S. Klamath Prehistory: The Prehistory of the Culture of the Klamath Lake Area, 
Oregon. With Appendices by Witt1am G. Haac and WinLiam S. LaucHLIN. Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society Held at Philadelphia for Promoting Useful Knowlege, 
New Ser. Vol. 45, pt. 4. Philadelphia: the Society. 1956. Pp. 375-513. $2.00. 

Dean, Vera MicHeLES. The American Student and the Non-Western World. Inglis Lecture 
1956. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1956. Pp. 28. $1.50. 

Dictionnaire de biographie frangaise. Sous la direction de M. Prevost et Roman D'Amar. Fasc. 
XLII, Cayron-Chambon. Paris: Letouzey et Ané. 1956. Pp. 256. 

Doncasrer, IsLaY. Finding the History around Us. Oxford, Eng.: Basil Blackwell. [1956.] 
Pp. xvi, 216. 175.6d. 

Downey, Farrrax. Sound of the Guns: The Story of American Artillery from the Ancient and 
Honorable Company to the Atom Cannon and Guided Missile. New York: David McKay. 
1956. Pp. xiv, 337. $5.50. 

DunLor, ANMIE I, (ed.). Calendar of Scottish Supplications to Rome, 1423-1428. Publications 
of the Scottish History Society, Third Ser., Vol. XLVII. Edinburgh: the Society. 1956. Pp. 
xxxvi, 261, 8, 16, 14. 

Erhvervshistorisk Årbog. Vol. VIII, Meddelelser fra Erhvervsarkivet. Aarhus: Universitetsforlaget. 
1956. Pp. 137. 

FarrieLD, Roy P. Sands, Spindles, and Steeples: A History of Saco, Maine. Published under the 
Auspices of the York Institute with the Assistance of the Saco Tercentenary Committee. Port- 
land, Me.: House of Falmouth. 1956. Pp. xv, 461. $6.00. 

Finestone, Harry, (ed.). Bacon’s Rebellion: The Contemporary News Sheets. Charlottesville: 
University of Virginia Press in collaboration with Tracy W. McGregor Library. 1956. Pp. 40. 
$2.60. 

Frora, SNowven D. Hailstorms of the United States. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
1956. Pp. xiii, 201. $3.50. 

FoLweLL, WiLLiam Warts. 4 History of Minnesota. Vol. I. Publications of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society. 2d ed.; St. Paul: Minnesota Historical Society. 1956. Pp. xx, 533. $6.50. See 
rev. of rst ed., AHR, XXVII (July, 1922), 807. 

Foner, Prip S. History of the Labor Movement in the United States. Vol. II, From the Found- 
ing of the American Federation of Labor to the Emergence of American Imperialism. New 
York: International Publishers. 1955. Pp. 480. Trade $5.00, popular $3.75. 

Fox, Epwarp Wuirine, (ed.). With the assistance of H. S. Dricuron. Atlas of European History. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 1957. Pp. viii, 64, xv. $3.95. 

FRANKLIN, Jonn Horr. From Slavery to Freedom: A History of American Negroes. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1956. Pp. xv, 639, xlii. Trade $7.50, text $5.50. See rev. of ist ed., AHR, 
LIV (October, 1948), 155. 

Gate, Esson M., (prep.). Modern Far Eastern History (To be used with USAFI Course MC 46" 
and CC 467). Study Guide MC 467.1. Madison, Wis.: United States Armed Forces Institute. 
1956. Pp. xi, 142. 

Gatioway, Joun A. Guide to the Western Historical Manuscripts Collection. University of 
Missouri Bulletin, Library Series No. 24, Western Historical Manuscripts Collection Bulletin 
No. 7. Columbia: University of Missouri. 1956. Pp. 53. 

GETMAN, Anson. Lure of the Valley. New York: Pageant Press. 1956. Pp. 284. $3.50. 

Grappen, E. N. Civil Service or Bureaucracy? New York: John de Graff. 1956. Pp. xiii, 17-224. 
$4.00. 

Hart, Witmer L. A Bibliography of Virginia. Part V, Containing the Titles of the Printed 
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Documents of the Commonwealth, 1916-1925. Bulletin of the Virginia State Library, Vol. 
XXV, Nos. 1-4. Richmond: the Library. 1955. Pp. viii, 611. 

Harkins, WiLLiam E. Dictionary of Russian Literature. New York: Philosophical Library. 1956. 
Pp. vi, 439. $10.00. 

Haskins, CHarLes Homer. The Rise of Universities. Great Seal Books. 2d ed.; Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press. 1957. Pp. xi, 107. $1.25. See rev. of Ist ed. (1923), AHR, XXX 
(April, 1925), 633. 

HassaLL, W. O., (ed.). Wheatley Records, 956-1956. Oxfordshire Record Society Publications, 
Vol. XXXVII. Distrib. by F. P. Redman, Bodleian Library, Oxford University. 1956. Pp. 199. 
255. 

Histoire de Genéve, de 1798 a 1931. Geneva: Alexandre Jullien for la Société d'Histoire et 
d’Archéologie de Genéve. 1956. Pp. ix, 668. 3,200 fr. S. 

HocxinG, WILLIAM Ernest. The Coming of World Civilization. New York: Harper and Bros. 
1956. Pp. xiv, 210. $3.75. 

Hotpcamper, Forrest R., (comp.). Records of the United States Shipping Board. Preliminary 
Inventories of the U. S., No. 97. Washington, D. C.: National Archives. 1956. Pp. vii, 165. 
Hype, Francis E., and Harris, J. R. Blue Funnel: A History of Alfred Holt and Company of 
Liverpool from 1865 to 1914. Liverpool, Eng.: Liverpool University Press. 1956. Pp. xvii, 201. 

305. 

Hyman, SipNEY, (ed.). The Office of the American Presidency. Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. 307. Philadelphia: the Academy. 1956. Pp. viii, 216. $2.00. 

loeLL, ALBERT, (trans. and ed.). The Bernal Diaz Chronicles: The True Story of the Conquest 
of Mexico. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 1956. Pp. 414. $5.00. 

International Conferences, Participation of the United States Government in, July 1, 1954-]une 
30, 1955. Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Department of State. Depart- 
ment of State Publication 6335. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1956. Pp. 
x, 269. 70 cents. ı 

Jackson, J. Hamppen. The World in the Postwar Decade, 1945-1955. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
1956. Pp. ix, 246. Cloth $3.00, paper $1.50. 

Jonson, Perer Leo. Halcyon Days: Story of St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, 1856-1956. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 1956. Pp. xiv, 416. $5.00. 

Jounson, RoBerr Unperwoop, and Burt, CLARENCE CioucH, (eds.). Battles and Leaders of 
the Civil War: Being for the Most Part Contributions by Union and Confederate Officers. 
Based upon “The Century War Series.’ Vols. I-IV. New Introduction by Roy F. Nicroxs. 
New York: Thomas Yoseloff. 1956. Pp. xxiii, 750; xix, 760; xix, 752; xix, 835. $30.00 the set. 

KaLTeNBORN, H. V, It Seems Like Yesterday. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1956. Pp, 220. 
$5.95. 

Kworr, Kraus. The War Potential of Nations. Princeton, N, J.: Princeton University Press for 
the Center of International Studies. 1956. Pp. viii, 310. $5.00. 

Kramer, Dare. The Wild Jackasses: The American Farmer in Revolt. American Procession 
Series. New York: Hastings House. 1956. Pp. x, 260. $4.50. 

Lapp, Jonn. The Structure of a Moral Code: A Philosophical Analysis of Ethical Discourse Ap- 
plied to the Ethics of the Navaho Indians. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1957. 
Pp. xv, 474. $8.00. 

Lampert, Richaro D., and BressLeR, Marvin. Indian Students on an American Campus. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1956. Pp. xi, 122. $3.00. 

Lane, Jane. Rebuilding St. Paul’s after the Great Fire of London. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1956. Pp. xi, 269. 425. 

LATOURETTE, KENNETH Scorr. The History of Japan. Rev. ed.; New York: Macmillan. 1957. 
Pp. vi, 299. $5.00. See rev. of 1st ed. The Development of Japan, AHR, XXIV (October, 
1918), 128. 

The Leibniz-Clarke Correspondence: Together with Extracts from Newton's “Principia” and 
“Optiks.” Ed. with introd. and notes by H. G. ALEXANDER. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1956. Pp. lvi, 200. $4.75. 

Lewis, Vircinia E. Russell Smith: Romantic Realist. Western Pennsylvania Series, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: University of Pittsburgh Press. 1956. Pp. xix, 348. $5.00. 
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LinpsaY, RoBErT. This High Name: Public Relations and the U. S. Marine Corps. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press. 1956. Pp. xi, 99. $1.75. 

Lrzarno, José D., (comp.). Preliminary Inventory of the Records of the House of Representatives 
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ResHeTar, Translations by Frep HoLLinG. University of Pennsylvania Foreign Policy Research 
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Arts, No. 61. New York: Liberal Arts Press. 1956. Pp. xxviii, 141. 65 cents. 

MILLER, JOHN, JR., CARROLL, OWEN J., and TackLeY, Marcaret E. Korea, 1951-1953. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. [1956.] Pp. 328. 
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OPPENHEIM, A. Luo. The Interpretation of Dreams in the Ancient Near East, With a Translation 
of an Assyrian Dream-Book. Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Ser.,. 
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PARKIN, CHARLES. The Moral Basis of Burke’s Political Thought: An Essay. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 145. $2.50. 

PueLps, CLype WiLLiam. The Role of Factoring in Modern Business Finance. Studies in Com- 
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Series in Political Science. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1957. Pp. vii, 514. $6.50. Textbook. 
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Porter, Murret Not. Excavations at Chuptcuaro Guanajuato, Mexico. Transactions of the Ameri- 
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Prick, H. D. The Negro and Southern Politics: A Chapter of Florida History. With an introd. 
by WiLLram G. CarLeroN. New York: New York University Press. 1957. Pp. xviii, 133. $5.00. 

Primer for Preservation: A Handbook for Historic-House Keeping. Historic-House Keeping 
Series, No. 1. Cooperstown: New York State Historical Association. [1956.] Pp. 23. $1.00. 

Publications of the Department of State, January 1, 1953-December 31, 1955. Department of 
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State Publication 6274. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1956, Pp. v, 126. 
65 cents. ; 

Purz, Lours J., C.S.C. The Catholic Church, U.S.A. Chicago: Fides Publishers Assoc. 1956. Pp. 
xxiii, 415. $5.95. 

Pra, Lucian W. Guerilla Communism in Malaya: Its Social and Political Meaning. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press for the Center of International Studies. 1956. Pp. viii, 310. 
$5.00. 

Queen, Wurm M. The Doctor's Widow: The Story of a Good Neighbor. Fresno, Calif.: 
Academy Library Guild. 1956. Pp. 127. $3.25. 

Ramaswamy, M. The Creative Role of the Supreme Court of the United States. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press. 1956. Pp. xiii, 138. $3.00. 

Report on the Soviet Union in 1956: A Symposium of the Institute for the Study of the USSR 
(Based on the Proceedings of the Seventh Institute Conference): Munich: Institute for the 
Study of the USSR. 1956. Pp. v, 218. 

REYNOLDS, James A., (ed.). Historical Records and Studies. Vol. XLIV. New York: United States 
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Rice, CHARLES S., and STEINMETZ, RoLLIN C. The Amish Year. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University Press. 1956. Pp. 224. $5.00. 

Ricumonp, W. Kennern. Education in the U.S.A.: A Comparative Study. New York: Philo- 
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Ricxarp, P. Britain in Medieval French Literature, rroo0—1500. New York: Cambridge Univer- 
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Riesman, Davin. Constraint and Variety in American Education. Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
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Rocznik Statystyczny 1955 [Statistical Yearbook 1955]. Warsaw: Main Statistical Bureau of the 
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Shapiro, Harry L, Aspects of Culture. Brown and Haley Lecture Series, No. 4. New Brunswick, 
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Guide to the Literature. Prepared for the Rand Corporation by the Bureau of Social Science 
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STANLEY, Timotuy W. American Defense and National Security. Foreword by Roserr CUTLER. 
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Tuornron, Wiis. Fable, Fact and History. New York: Greenberg. 1957. Pp. xiv, 242. $4.50. 
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The United States and the Far East. New York: The American Assembly, Graduate School of 
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History and Historians in 1956 
The St. Louis Meeting 
I 


The seventy-first annual meeting of the American Historical Association, held 
at the Sheraton-Jefferson, St. Louis, Missouri, December 28-30, offered to those 
who attended a fair cross section of what American historians are thinking and 
doing in 1956. No central theme characterized the program since the committee 
believed that experiments in that direction had often been little more than undue 
amplifications of Croce’s text, all history is contemporary. A few years ago an 
analysis of the Association’s presidential addresses made a doctoral dissertation; a 
very satisfactory master’s essay could be made out of the reports of program chair- 
men, an essay valuable in method as well as in substance, for it would furnish a 
caveat against exclusive dependence on documents. 

Registrations for the meeting totaled about 1,500, and in addition many guests 
swelled the attendance. In all there were fifty-three general and joint sessions, 
luncheon conferences, and dinner meetings, two teas, and one “reception.” (Un- 
happily there is no record of the number or topics of the intermural sessions.) 
Twenty groups and societies met jointly with the Association. Except for two 
joint sessions at the St. Louis Public Library, three joint sessions at the Statler, and 
a tea at St. Louis University, all sessions were held at the Sheraton-Jefferson. Ralph 
Bieber of Washington University had charge of local arrangements and. much 
credit for a successful meeting goes to him and his committee. The members of 
that committee were: John F. Bannon, S.J., St. Louis University; Averam B. 
Bender, Harris Teachers College; Harold E. Briggs, Southern Illinois University; 
Homer Clevenger, Lindenwood College; Jasper W. Cross, St. Louis University; 
Samuel A. Johnson, Harris Teachers College; Wesley E. Kettelkamp, Historical 
Association of Greater St. Louis; Franc L. McCluer, President, Lindenwood Col- 
lege; Floyd A. McNeil, Principia College; Clarence E, Miller, Librarian, St. Louis 
Mercantile Library; Dorothy A. Neuhoff, Washington University; Louis M. 
Nourse, Librarian, St. Louis Public Library; Charles Van Ravenswaay, Director, 
Missouri Historical Society; The Very Reverend Paul C. Reinert, S.J., President, 
St. Louis University; Ethan A. H. Shepley, Chancellor, Washington University; 
Reverend August R. Suelflow, Director, Concordia Historical Institute; and 
Dorothy A. Williams, Principia College. The Association has every reason to be 
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grateful to the staffs of the Sheraton-Jefferson, the Statler, and the St. Louis Public 
Library for contributing to the success of the meeting. 

The Prograra Committee consisted of Ray A. Billington of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Charles Gibson of the State University of Iowa, R. S. Hoyt of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Alan Simpson of the University of Chicago, John H. Stewart of 
Western Reserve University, and Charles F. Mullett of the University of Missouri, 
chairman. Although the chairman cannot for reasons of space list all those to 
whom he feels a special debt, he must avow his gratitude not only to the extra- 
ordinarily congenial members of the committee, but to George Carson, Director, 
AHA Service Center for Teachers of History, Val Lorwin of the University of 
Chicago, and Stanley Pargellis of the Newberry Library, all of whom sat with the 
committee at one or another of its sessions (which by the courtesy of the last 
named were held at the Newberry), and to his colleagues at Missouri who gave 
ease and comfort beyond the call of duty. To the chairmen of sessions and the 
participants must also go the thanks of the committee. 

The program itself emerged from a great number and variety of suggestions, 
some volunteered, some the product of the committee itself, and many the response 
to about one hundred letters to departmental chairmen. The committee, though 
embarrassed by riches, deeply appreciated the quantity and quality of topics pre- 
sented for its consideration. Yet it must also be said that in the midst of plenty was 
sparseness: for several significant areas of historical study the committee received 
either no or at best one proposal. Before the committee made its final decisions on 
proposed general sessions, it carefully considered on the basis of diverse evidence 
whether the topics were significant and whether they would compete successfully 
with less organized attractions. If some rooms were too small and others too large, 
the members of the committee can only plead that though historians may transcend 
space they have not conquered it, that on occasion enthusiasm for a session was 
not translated into attendance. Some sessions were deliberately set up to cut across 
boundaries, geographical, chronological, and intellectual; others of course had a 
narrower appeal. Happily, the broader sessions dug deep as well as general and 
the more specialized ones often had a projective quality that dug general as well 
as deep. 


Il 


Sessions of general interest got off to a lively and satisfying start when Fred- 
erick B. Artz of Oberlin College dealt with the perennial problem of periodization 
in a paper “How and When Did the Modern World Begin?” with James L. Cate, 
University of Chicago, in the chair. The widely varied answers to this question, 
said Artz, depended in part on whether an intellectual or a political and economic 
historian was considering it. He preferred to coordinate these disparate views, sug- 
gesting that modern intellectual life began in northern France between 1150 and 
1300 and that the modern economic and political world came into being in north- 
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ern Italy in the same period. Both appointed commentators took issue with this 
, conclusion. Bryce Lyon, University of Illinois, speaking as a medievalist, deplored 
recent attrition on the thousand years traditionally allotted to the Middle Ages. 
Geoffrey Bruun would set the opening of the modern world much later, when 
European expansion had modified the prevalent parochialism and the new scientific 
method and spirit had released men's minds from prison. Artz defended his posi- 
tion by stressing the technological advances that began as early as 800. Since all 
three participants adhered meticulously to their time limits, there was opportunity 
for discussion from the floor. The amount and vigor of audience participation 
from the S.R.O. crowd of over two hundred, as well as a lengthy report in the 
newspaper, justified the inclusion of the topic. 

Another general session of wide appeal, designed to mark the 250th anniver- 
sary of Benjamin Franklin’s birth and the rooth anniversary of Alexis de Tocque- 
villes L’Ancien Régime ..., produced two thought-provoking addresses and a 
challenging comparison. George W. Pierson of Yale presided. In a cogent analysis 
of the celebrated eighteenth-century American, whose papers he is now editing, 
Leonard W. Labaree of Yale argued that the image of Poor Richard—of Franklin 
as the apostle of the middle-class virtues of industry, ingenuity, frugality, and 
thrift—has been overdone while other notable characteristics have been neglected. 
Franklin can be more usefully remembered for his persistent statesmanship in the 
cause of peace, for his abandonment of money-grubbing in favor of forty-two years 
of service to his fellow man, and especially for his capacity to broaden and grow. 
Where he had once scorned the Pennsylvania Dutch he became their patron. And 
where he had begun as a slaveholder he wound up as president of the Abolition 
Society. 

In his reconsideration of Alexis de Tocqueville, Edward T. Gargan of Loyola 
University, Chicago, referring to the resurgent but uneven scholarship on France’s 
great analyst of democratic societies, suggested that historians might deliberately 
disregard Tocqueville’s uncanny talent for prophecy in order to penetrate unan- 
swered questions. How had the Restoration, and its collapse, conditioned Tocque- 
ville’s psychology? From what personal experience or chance cues had Tocqueville 
generalized his equalitarian judgments in the second part of his Démocratie? Had 
not his preferences for the theoretical and the spiritual over the pragmatic and 
institutional prejudiced his political effectiveness? And had not his fears of social- 
ism as the road to dictatorship perhaps deprived his generation of an architect of 
that intellectual leadership without which it could not succeed? The historian’s 
biography must yet be written. In trait after striking trait—commented Robert R. 
‘Palmer of Princeton—Franklin and Tocqueville were diametric opposites. And it 
might have been well had Tocqueville known more of Franklin, or grasped the 
usefulness of the factual, American approach. 
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Alongside the sauce for the speculative there was fare for the specialist, fare 
that had its sauce too. Ancient history regrettably had only one session and that, 
significantly, was outside Greece and Rome. That interest exists in the Ancient 
field is to be seen in the highly successful session, chaired by A. E. R. Boak of the 
University of Michigan, which was devoted to the reading and discussion of a 
scholarly and interesting paper, “Some Sumerian Questions,” by Tom B. Jones, 
University of Minnesota. After pointing out that our present views of Sumerian 
civilization are based primarily on material disclosed by excavations and knowledge 
derived from Sumerian literature, he proceeded to show by an examination of 
certain documents from the Third Dynasty of Ur that another important but 
relatively untapped source of information exists in the Sumerian economic texts. 
The docúments which Jones discussed relate to the production of barley at Lagash. 
Through them, we may see how agricultural production was organized and what 
changes in the older system were introduced by the central government at Ur; they 
also furnish criteria for estimating the size of the population at Lagash. The paper 
was illustrated by slides. 

In his commentary, John Snyder, Indiana University, indicated the importance 
of increasing our knowledge of the history of the Ancient Near East for a better 
understanding of the problems of Greek history, but stressed the difficulties 
involved in the interpretation of the documentary sources for Sumerian social and 
economic history. He also stressed the significance of the Third Dynasty of Ur as 
a period of political and social change and proceeded to adduce supporting evi- 
dence of Jones's conclusions. Many members of this well-attended session partici- 
pated in a general discussion, 

If the ancient period was scanted, the same can scarcely be said of medieval 
history, for, in addition to sharing in sessions not exclusively medieval, it had three. 
At the dinner of the Mediaeval Academy, with S. Harrison Thomson of Colorado 
replacing David Bjork, University of California at Los Angeles, in the chair, Bryce 
Lyon of the University of Illinois read a provocative paper, “Medieval Real Estate 
Developments and Freedom.” He pointed out that although since the mid-nine- 
teenth-century medievalists had sensed a connection between the vast land reclama- 
tion of the eleventh and twelfth centuries and the emancipation of the peasant, 
no one had attempted to trace the evolution from serfdom to self-government won 
by many peasants who reclaimed and settled land in Germany, France, England, 
and the Low Countries. He for his part devoted his attention to Maritime Flanders 
where the evidence was most abundant. Here the counts and ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments lured peasants to reclaim and settle land by granting them elementary 
bourgeois liberties and thereby creating villes neuves. This area of freedom pressed 
so relentlessly upon the seignorial system to the interior that commutation of labor 
services occurred rapidly; by the mid-thirteenth century there was no longer any 
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serfdom in Flanders. Therefore, one must conclude that land reclamation exerted 
a constant and powerful pressure for emancipation. By the thirteenth century, the 
new communities of Maritime Flanders had begun to attain the privileges of self- 
government; surprisingly enough, even small agrarian communities secured such 
status. Although the evidence is less satisfactory for France and Germany, they too 
witnessed the same development, Clearly we should not regard self-government as 
a monopoly of the great towns; it existed also in the agrarian village. Agrarian 
freedom and self-government, Lyon concluded, date from the twelfth century, not 
from the Germany of Tacitus, 

In the session devoted to medieval intellectual and ecclesiastical history, pre- 
sided over by Gray Boyce of Northwestern, George H. Williams of Harvard Uni- 
versity presented a rigorous analysis of “The Sacramental Presuppositions of St. 
Anselm’s Doctrine of the Atonement,” showing that the strictly rationalist charac- 
ter of the demonstration in Cur Deus Homo has deflected attention from the 
sacramental milieu of Anselm’s doctrine of the atonement. A fresh examination 
of all of Anselm’s writings which throw light on his sacramental theology in rela- 
tion to the atonement makes it possible to distinguish “baptismal theories” of the 
atonement in which the struggle of Christ with the demonic power is uppermost 
and a “eucharistic theory” of the atonement. By the eleventh century, when bap- 
tism had become largely a rite of infancy and penance had come to interpose itself 
between baptismal regeneration and the eucharistic altar, it was appropriate that 
an alert theologian should articulate afresh the doctrine of the atonement consonant 
with the changes in the relationship of the sacraments to each other. The Cur Deus 
Homo in sloughing off the devil also witnesses a change in the function of the 
sacraments. In the eleventh century, the baptismally qualified penitent is pro- 
gressively incorporated into the Body of Christ by the sacrament of the altar, 
becoming one with the universal humanity of the Deus-homo. In his appreciative 
commentary, Father John A. Kemp of Loyola University stressed the funda- 
mental position of St, Anselm in the maturation of theological thought. It was 
Anselm, and not his predecessors, who made it possible for subsequent scholars 
to make progress. Both speaker and commentator agreed that in Anselm is truly 
found the Philosophus Christi who, with beauty and tenderness, on a high level, 
classified religious truth while dealing boldly with the greatest problems of Chris- 
tian faith. Under the stimulus of so excellent a paper and commentary, there were 
several questions from the floor. 

Although at first thought the immediacy of current international politics 
would seem to have no medieval antecedents, the session on East and West in the 
Middle Ages, chaired by Joseph Strayer, Princeton University, effectively refuted 
such an assumption. In his paper, “How European Was Eastern Europe in the 
High Middle Ages?” Otakar Odlozilik of the University of Pennsylvania dis- 
cussed the competition among Byzantium, the German Empire, and the pope for 
the allegiance of the central belt of Slavic states running from Poland to Serbia. 
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He stressed the importance of the schism of 1054 in creating this competition but 
also pointed out that the investiture struggle stirred up a great deal of interest in 
securing the support of the states of East Central Europe. Competition between 
pope and emperor for the support of Poland, Bohemia, and Croatia was at least 
as intensive as the struggle between Rome and Byzantium. The papacy found that 
granting royal titles and establishing new metropolitan sees were effective weapons 
in securing the support of the ruling classes in the disputed zone, Archibald Lewis, 
University of Texas, suggested that economic contacts were at least as important 
as teligious and political alliances in determining the characteristics of the civiliza- 
tion of the East Central European countries. As long as this region had few com- 
mercial contacts with the West, it tended to gravitate toward the East. Peter 
Charanis of Rutgers suggested that before the question of relative Eastern and 
Western influences could be discussed, a definition should be given of the two 
civilizations which were supposedly in conflict. He felt that the importance of the 
schism of 1054 had been overestimated and that the real turning point came in the 
eighth century when Rome broke with Byzantium and sought support in Northern 
and Western Europe. 


IV 


The early modern period got much more consideration than has sometimes 
been the case. The Renaissance and Reformation had sessions to themselves, and 
in several more general sessions one or two papers dealt with the same period. A 
highly praised meeting, chaired by Gaines Post, University of Wisconsin, sponsored 
by the American Committee of the International Commission for the History of 
Representative and Parliamentary Institutions, was devoted to “Representative In- 
stitutions, Medieval and Early Modern.” 

Three stimulating papers dealt chiefly with the executive in relation to assemblies, 
Gavin I. Langmuir of Harvard University treated the problem of counsel in. the 
French royal assemblies of the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries, Emphasizing 
the tradition of consultation, he showed that the assembly was not simply a judicial 
aspect of the curia regis, but the instrument by which the king could receive the 
counsel of the barons and decide matters wisely and well. The flexibility of counsel, 
however, permitted the king to increase his power at the expense of the old idea of 
the wisdom of the community represented by the barons. J. Russell Major of 
Emory University showed how the variety of French assemblies in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the consequent lack of experience in procedures, and the 
“loss of royal initiative” between 1558 and 1615 caused the decay of the Estates 
General. Herbert H. Rowen of the State University of Iowa, interested in the 
problems of the central authority in Holland rather than in representation, argued 
that John de Witt, the “makeshift executive,” failed because there was no per- 
manent executive, but improvisation only, and implied that the lack of a monarchy 
strong enough to make use of an adequate representation of the estates was the 
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principal weakness. The discussion of the papers was ably led by Ralph E. Giesey 
of the University of Washington. He emphasized the failure of the Estates General 
to assume responsibility in France and the resulting absolutism of the monarchy, 
while in Holland the estates were anti-absolutist and had to become responsible. 

Considering the opportunity at hand, the program committee could not fail to 
present a description of the nature and riches of the Knights of Columbus Vatican 
Film Library at St. Louis University. This session was chaired by Rev. Robert J. - 
Welch, State University of lowa. The first two speakers were actively associated 
with establishment of the library, which began in 1951 and is now nearing com- 
pletion. To date, over 11,000,000 pages have been filmed from the Vatican Library's 
collection of handwritten volumes or codexes, Using a color movie, Lowrie J. Daly, 
SJ., St. Louis University, explained the problems and methods of filming so vast 
an amount of material and the Library’s setup and use. With the aid of color 
slides, Edward R. Vollmar, S.J., also of St. Louis University, discussed “The 
Indexes and Other Aids in Using the Vatican Manuscripts.” There are, he said, 
three general tools: the first and most elementary is the written inventory; the 
second, now suspended, is a collection of 300,000 microfilmed three-by-five cards; 
the third is a series of printed volumes containing detailed information. All these 
indexes plus smaller partial studies are available at the Film Library. The third 
and fourth speakers dealt with the value of the library for specific research inter- 
ests. Stephan Kuttner, Catholic University, concerned himself with “Canon Law 
Research in Vatican Manuscripts.” He rejected the common assumption that the 
Vatican Library is the greatest repository of canon law manuscripts; rather it must 
share its great distinction with collections at Paris, Munich, Leipsig, Vienna, and 
elsewhere. He also pointed out that the canon law material in the Vatican was 
largely unused until the present century and that even now much has scarcely 
been touched. Although he recognized the value of the Film Library in preserving 
and making available what might otherwise be lost, he observed that marginal 
glosses and important erasures do not appear in sharp focus, Paul O. Kristeller, - 
Columbia University, in his “Renaissance Research in Vatican Manuscripts,” 
emphasized the great strength of the collections for the Renaissance, a strength 
“apparently not suspected by those who have not seen them.” Many modern 
scholars have too little appreciation of the manuscript books, as against printed 
works and archival materials. Since the descriptive volumes so far issued cover 
only about one fifth of the manuscript materials, Kristeller is soon to publish a 
catalogue of the unpublished Renaissance texts from the Library. In the subsequent 
discussion, the audience learned that a second project, that of microfilming the 
rare books of the Vatican Library, including those relating to Latin America and 
the Orient, will begin this year. 

More exclusively concerned with the Renaissance was a session, unusual in its 
character, devoted to the work of a foremost scholar in the field. In the absence of 
E. Harris Harbison of Princeton University, his colleague, Joseph R. Strayer, pre- 
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sided. Wallace K. Ferguson of the University of Western Ontario read the paper, 
“The Interpretation of Renaissance Humanism: The Contribution of Hans 
Baron.” After an introductory survey of the varying trends in the interpretation 
of Italian Humanism during the past hundred years, he noted the fact that most 
recent efforts in the direction of reinterpretation have been the result of considering 
the humanist movement in relation to new frames of reference. In this context he 
then discussed Baron's interpretation of “civic humanism” as a product of the 
political events of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries and particularly 
of the threat to republican liberty posed by the aggressive Visconti despotism. 
While fully appreciating the new insights to be gained by placing Humanism in.a 
political frame of reference, he concluded that a comprehensive synthesis would 
have to be based on a broader foundation. In his comment, William A. Bouwsma 
of the University of Illinois argued that Baron's purpose has been less to provide 
a new synthesis than to shift emphasis in Renaissance scholarship to the intensive 
examination of limited problems, Gene A. Brucker of the University of California, 
the second commentator, suggested that a fuller knowledge of the internal politics 
of Florence in the late Trecento and early Quattrocento than is now available 
might have altered some of Baron’s conclusions, Hans Baron of the Newberry 
Library replied to the criticism of his work and discussed the problems still con- 
fronting students of Italian Humanism. 

The American Society for Reformation Research held a joint session with the 
American Society of Church History and the American Historical Association, , 
with John T. McNeill in the chair. The first paper, by Clyde L. Manschreck of 
Duke University, entitled “The Role of Melanchthon in the Adiaphora Contro- 
versy,” dealt with the development of the controversy, the views of Melanchthon’s 
opponents, aspects of adiaphora in the earlier writings of Melanchthon and Luther, 
and the significance of Melanchthon’s participation in the controversy. He empha- 
sized the importance of the theological issues, especially the consistent assertion by 
Melanchthon of the doctrine of Justification by Faith as conditioning his admission 
of adiaphora in ceremonies, and maintained that Melanchthon did not, in the 
crisis of 1548, alter the position taken in his earlier writings, or even diverge from 
the opinions of Luther. In his comment, T. Watson Street of Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary took a less favorable view of Melanchthon, citing Calvin’s 
opinion that Melanchthon’s category of adiaphora was too inclusive. He questioned 
the consistency of Melanchthon and felt that his concessions in the controversy 
went too far. The discussion placed the controversy in its larger context. The 
second paper, by Karl H. Dannenfeldt of Arizona State College, dealt with “Con- 
cepts of History in Reformation Thought.” Dannenfeldt showed the importance of 
history for Luther and the other reformers as an endless source of examples reveal- 
ing the will of God and as an aid against the papacy. Luther in controversy turned 
to history and often acutely criticized prevailing historical assumptions. Melanch- 
thon influenced historiography especially by his edition of John Carion’s Chronicon. 
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Zwingli had wide knowledge in history and freely used it. Calvin effectively used 
his knowledge of the history of the church to refute the papal advocates. Bullinger 
was less polemical. History became preeminently a Protestant field of study and an 
instrument of controversy in which Protestant writers stressed the difference 
between the ancient and the late medieval church. William A. Mueller of the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary presented in his comment considerable additional 
material of interest. The discussion period was necessarily short. Questions referred 
to included the contribution of Roman Catholic historical writing of the era and 
the influence of Spalatin on Melanchthon and of Sleidan on Calvin. 

Casting its net wide, the session on “The Noble Dream,” under the chairman- 
ship of Willson Coates of the University of Rochester, ranged over the last four 
and a half centuries of Western thought.: Eugene Rice of Cornell University 
showed how the sixteenth- and early-seventeenth-century travelers to Utopia, 
“Merchants of Light,” both revealed and stimulated the European mind of that 
time. He analyzed “three fundamental characteristics of Utopian writing—a grow- 
ing relativism rooted in a widening conception of the institutionally, morally, and 
religiously possible; a heightened consciousness and understanding of the unique- 
ness and peculiarities of contemporary European society; and an ability to criticize 
the status quo with detachment.” Mrs. Jean T. Joughin gave an exposition of The 
City of Equality, written by the Jate-nineteenth-century French Marxist, Olivier 
Souétre. This work was characteristically anticapitalist and economically-deter- 
minist, stressed technology and the perfectibility of institutions, and supports the 
view that the logical projection of Marxian socialism is a brand of nineteenth- 
century utopianism. Eugen Weber of the University of California at Los Angeles 
examined “A Literature of Disillusion—the Anti-Utopia of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” This peculiarly modern phenomenon has resulted from our very attempts to 
put Utopian concepts into practice and our proximity to Utopia. The anti-Utopian 
novelists depict Utopia as a creation of man’s ingenuity that progressively de- 
humanizes him. The modern drive to control nature, however, is as human as the 
despair induced by its success. “Utopia and Anti-Utopia are the strophe and anti- 
strophe of a chorus commenting on the doings of man.” In his critique of the 
papers, Joel Colton of Duke University, while admitting the critical and reforming 
functions of Utopias, suggested that their true totalitarian character should have 
been recognized sooner. He regarded the meliorist view rather than the Utopian 
“heresy” as more characteristic of the humane and rationalist traditions of Western 
culture. 

To some extent one might properly consider the session over which William L. 
Langer of Harvard presided as a case study in Utopian thought and non-Utopian 
practice. It was devoted entirely to Giuseppe Mazzini and the organization of the 
Young Europe movement in the years 1831-1835. F. Gunther Eyck, University of 
Texas, discussed the general topic as well as the Young German aspect of the 
movement; George A. Carbone, University of Mississippi; Alan Spitzer, Boston 
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University; and Ludvik Krzyanowski, New York University, analyzed, respec- 
tively, the more specifically Italian, French, Swiss, and Polish branches of the 
Young Europe organization. Resting heavily on the Mazzini correspondence, the 
various papers stressed the Italian patriot's rejection of the Carbonaro movement, 
his aversion to the “materialism” of the French Revoluion, and his uncompromis- 
ing hatred of tyranny and oppression, as well as his aspirations for humanity, his 

` faith in the collaboration of peoples, and his emphasis on the duties rather than 
the rights of man, All authors referred to Mazzini's weaknesses, especially his 
intellectual arrogance and his ineptness in practical affairs, They noted also the 
relative weakness of his movement and the unwillingness of various national 
groups, especially the French and the Swiss, to subordinate their particular aims 
to the requirements of united action under Mazzinian leadership. The contributors 
were in agreement that the Young Europe movement was premature and generally 
unsuccessful, but they were also in accord in considering its influence important 
for later developments. The discussion from the floor brought out interesting 
points on the Young Poland and Young Norwegian movements, and on the rela- 
tionship of Mazzinian ideas of international cooperation to those generally accepted 
in the twentieth century. 

Lest it be thought that intellectual history held the field exclusively, attention 
must immediately be directed to two sessions economic in their emphasis. In the 
one on “Economic Warfare in Three Wars,” with Samuel Flagg Bemis of Yale 
presiding, three suggestive papers focused on this protean subject and its burgeon- 
ing significance in the strategy of successive world conflicts. Harold T. Parker of 
Duke framed a definition of economic warfare, for the entire discussion to follow, 
as “the use of diplomatic, economic, and financial power, sometimes allied with 
military and naval activity, to so disorganize the enemy’s economy as to impede 
his war effort.” Reconsidering Napoleon's continental system and the countervail- 
ing British Orders in Council, in the afterlight of the economic measures of World 
Wars I and II, he suggested that the British Orders were much better articulated 
and sustained by the various constituencies of English life and government than 
were Napoleon's grandiose concepts of policy more arbitrarily imposed on the 
French economy. Marion C. Siney of Western Reserve pointed out that the early 
experiments in Allied economic warfare during World War I were undertaken as 
extension of traditional sovereign and belligerent rights to capture contraband 
goods and to prevent trading with the enemy. Royden Dangerfield, University of 
Illinois, concluded that “Economic Warfare in World War IP” was not the 
major Allied weapon but it was a valuable auxiliary, well worth its relatively 
small cost. James P. Baxter, III, Williams College, in commenting on the three 
papers, stressed the farsighted complaisance of British Admiralty authorities dur- 
ing the American Civil War as presenting useful precedents for British naval 
measures during the First World War and gave some useful commentary, out of 
his own experience in Washington, on the development of Allied (including 
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American) economic warfare during World War II. The chairman wondered 
whether the pattern of bipolar warfare between enormous land masses of military 
power, as compared with major conflicts heretofore between land power and sea 
power, might not greatly change the future shape of economic warfare, not to 
mention military strategy. 

The session on “The European Working Class: A Comparative View,” chaired 
by John Bowditch of the University of Minnesota, produced an unusually reward- 
ing attempt at integrating, on a European level, labor problems too often viewed 
solely through national spectacles, The first paper, “The Workers and Organized 
Religion,” by Father Joseph N. Moody of Notre Dame College, Staten Island, offered 
a wealth of evidence, drawn largely from recent sociological studies, of the 
estrangement of the urban workers from organized religion, which highlighted at 
the same time regional and group variations. In conclusion, Father Moody noted 
an increasing minority of workers for whom religious practice, deprived of social 
support, was a matter of private conviction; a minority of antireligious militants, 
usually with Communist affiliations; and a large majority indifferent to religious 
ideas, for whom the conflict between material objectives and humanist, Christian 
values created personal and social tensions, The second paper, “Economic Develop- 
ment and Working Class Political Attitudes,” by Val Lorwin of the University of 
Chicago, subjected the predictions of Marx with regard to the working class to a 
historical analysis based on the changes occurring in the economy of Western 
Europe in the past two centuries. He attributed the inadequacy of the Marxian 
hypotheses to differences in the tempo and character of each nation’s economic 
growth and to differences in political institutions, cultural patterns, and national 
character, subjects that invite further investigation on a comparative basis. Philip 
Williams of Jesus College, Oxford, and Carl Schorske of Wesleyan University 
commented on both papers, Williams, applying an empirical approach, pursued 
a number of points raised by the speakers. He observed that anarchist and syndi- 
calist movements bore a resemblance to the peasant jacqueries and flourished in 
largely Catholic, peasant countries where the clerical split hampered democratic 
politics, that the “radical occupations” today are often associated with isolation 
from the towns, a reverse of the isolation once felt by workers in the towns. 
Schorske brilliantly linked the two papers by showing how the divorce of the 
working class from religion, typified by the German expression Religion ist 
Privatsache applies as well to modern socialism, which has lost its capacity to evoke 
a sense of mission and instead operates on the assumption that Sozialismus ist 
Privatsache. A \arge, appreciative audience urged the speakers to further comments 
on the comments. 

The luncheon meeting of the Modern European History Section, presided 
over by Herbert Heaton, University of Minnesota, went ultramodern. Walter L. 
Dorn, Columbia, gave his “Reflections on the Evolution of American Occupation 
Policy in Germany at the End of World War II.” These covered three phases: the 
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conflicting views about National Socialism and the best way to expunge it from 
postwar Germany; the failure to evolve a common or coordinated long-term 
Allied occupation policy; and the painful, tortuous steps by which American policy 
took shape through a bitter triangular debate. At the angles were the War Depart- 
ment, with its “limited liability” short-term view of its role, envisaging a “short 
military clean-up operation,” a “punitive spasm” that might last two months, by 
which time civilians would have taken charge of economic and political affairs; 
the State Department, which tried to look beyond demilitarization, denazification, 
decartelization, and kindred destructive measures to longer-range interallied 
policies for remolding the German economy and polity; and the Treasury, dedi- 
cated to the “tough” thesis that the root problem could be solved only by the 
extreme disruption of the German economy and especially of its heavy industry. 
From first to last, Morgenthau dominated the debate. Because of his personal 
friendship with Roosevelt he claimed an intimate knowledge of the President’s 
views, and when decisions threatened to go against him he appealed to this court 
of last appeal, with complete success. In fighting him, the State Department com- 
mitted incredibly stupid tactical blunders which alienated its natural ally, the 
War Department. The resulting directive was consequently an exclusively punitive 
document, painfully negative, which shocked those who had to administer it by 
its failure to consider the economic realities confronting the Army of Occupation. 

At a short business meeting, the Conference welcomed the new editor of the 
Journal of Modern History, Charles Mowat, who enunciated his plans for improv- 
ing the Journal and announced the establishment of the Higby Prize for the best 
article to appear in the Journal during the past year, in honor of Chester P. Higby, 
a founding father. The first award went to John C. Cairns, University of Toronto, 
for his article, “Great Britain and the Fall of France.” 


Vv 


National history came in for attention, although in each case the general theme 
was sufficiently challenging to avoid the charge that the speakers were merely tak- 
ing in one another’s washing. All told, three sessions treated English and imperial 
history. The first, chronologically, bore the title of “The Gentry: 1540-1660.” A 
session designed: to explore a controversy which has had a notorious, even acerbic, 
run in England, it was presided over by Alan Simpson of the University of Chi- 
cago, in the absence of Wallace Notestein of Yale. J. H. Hexter of Queen’s College 
introduced the “storm over gentry” with a witty appraisal of R. H. Tawney’s rising 
gentry and H. R. Trevor-Roper’s declining gentry. Neither of these two had 
proved his main point: each was the victim of economic determinism—Tawney 
by his preoccupation with a bourgeois revolution, Trevor-Roper by an undue con- 
cern for “the little piggies that went to court and had roast beef and the little 
piggies that stayed at home and had none.” W. R. Emerson of Yale drove a few 
piles into a quagmire of ignorance by concentrating on “The Machinery and 
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Methods of Estate Management.” Pace Tawney and Stone, he gave his reasons for 
thinking that the early seventeenth century may come to be regarded as “the 
golden age of the great landholder.” He also dispelled some illusions by explaining 
the essential conservatism of land management in this century. 

Perez Zagorin of McGill returned to the political implications in a paper en- 
titled “The Social Interpretation of the English Civil War.” After machinegunning 
Trevor-Roper’s maneuvers with the “mere gentry,” he offered his own interpreta- 
tion of the English Revolution. It sounded rather like a compromise between 
Tawney and Gardiner, with a governing aristocracy becoming progressively 
bourgeois but the revolution itself obeying no social principles. An abridged dis- 
cussion led to some interesting exchanges about the concept of “class.” The session 
adjourned with the feeling that three very lively papers had done much to restore 
a sense of proportion. 

The Conference on British Studies at a joint session presided over by Goldwin 
Smith of Wayne State University skipped forward a couple of centuries and con- 
centrated on political history with a paper by Robert B. Eckles of Purdue on “The 
Character and Management of Political Parties in the House of Commons, 1847- 
1865.” Although this problem has not excited such a storm as that of the gentry, it 
too has recently been the subject of much investigation. Eckles suggested that the 
upper middle classes and the aristocracy were much more closely identified in 
interests and ideas than has usually been believed. To illustrate this meshing and 
merging, he briefly analyzed the membership of the Commons upon a class basis. . 
He also described the functions of political clubs and party whips and the con- 
tinued role of patronage and concluded that the years 1847-1865 marked a period 
of political transition between the aristocratic system preceding 1832 and the en- 
tirely different arrangements after 1867, He likewise was of the opinion that the 
individual members of the Commons were quite independent of their party lead- 
ers. Francis Herrick of Mills College criticized Eckles’ assumption that statistical 
comparisons of social and economic groups within their parties leads to a better 
understanding of their management. While recognizing the less creditable aspects 
of political life described by Eckles, Herrick emphasized that men who managed 
political parties and clubs were devoted to conceptions of the public interest which 
were very real, even if partisan. H. D. Jordan of Clark believed that Eckles had 
not succeeded in making an effective statistical case that political parties had real 
meaning in terms of class. In his judgment, Eckles might have explained more 
fully why the parties, despite experienced leadership, were disorganized and 
ineffective. He suggested that part of the explanation. was the gradual emergence 
of a democratic public opinion to which members of Parliament were not yet 
attuned. 

In the broader area of British imperial history, with A. L. Burt, University of 
Minnesota, in the chair, three speakers dealt with the critical period of the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Helen Taft Manning of Bryn Mawr threw new 
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light on how the Whig cabinet from 1835 to 1837 faced the constitutional deadlock 
in Lower Canada (Quebec), which blocked British development in the strategic. 
St. Lawrence region. As seen in London, the obstacle to be removed was the 
obstructive power of the assembly, where French Canadian nationalism was en- 
trenched. In December, 1836, after a year's close study by Colonial Office experts, 
a plan was prepared that was more drastic than the legislative union of the two 
Canadas, attempted in 1822 and adopted in 1840, But the new measure was never 
submitted to the House of Commons, for opposition had arisen in the cabinet and 
the ministry was dependent on the votes of the radicals and the Irish nationalists, 
who would never agree to such a measure. The paper by Samuel McCulloch of 
Rutgers, “A Colonial Office View of New South Wales, 1838-1846,” carried fur- 
ther the work of Paul Knaplund in correcting the traditional view of “Mr, Over- 
Secretary.” James Stephen’s minutes on the dispatches of Sir George Gipps, who 
as governor of New South Wales, 1838-1846, wrestled with the great problems 
of ending penal transportation, the agitation for a more liberal constitution, and 
the struggle of the big sheep-owning squatters for security of tenure, prove that 
the undersecretary had a penetrating comprehension of the colony’s needs and an 
important influence in meeting them, In “Racism and the Tropical Colonies, 1833- 
1852,” Philip Curtin of the University of Wisconsin analyzed the gradual trans- 
formation in the intellectual background of native policy for the tropical colonies, 
the dominance of the humanitarians’ idealist concept of the Negro yielding to a 
more realistic view based on experience with freed slaves and on the new science 
of anthropology. Comments from the floor reflected appreciative agreement with 
the three papers. 

The very active interest in French history was nourished by two sessions. One, 
under the chairmanship of Gordon Wright of the University of Oregon, considered 
the “Theory and Function of Political Police in Modern France,” a somewhat 
unconventional topic which drew an audience of about one hundred. The first 
paper, by David Dowd of the University of Florida, focused on the period of the 
French Revolution and pointed out that the revolutionary leaders, despite their 
hostility to the Old Regime’s police system, soon felt it necessary to improvise a 
substitute. At first the initiative was taken by local authorities, but the central 
government gradually imposed its control. Thermidor brought no weakening of 
the political police, which developed into a permanent institution within the 
administrative structure. In the second paper, Howard C. Payne, State College of 
Washington, addressed himself to the Second Empire. He rejected the common 
view that Napoleon III vastly extended the political police. Napoleon was no 
innovator in theory or in practice, merely increasing the emphasis on certain 
aspects of a theory and practice which by this time had become traditional in 
France. Much police power remained in the hands of the prefects, who successfully 
resisted the establishment of a rival Ministry of Police. Within limits, Napoleon 
did manage to develop a more pliable police instrument by “allying” with the 
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Gendarmerie. Nevertheless the Second Empire never approached the totalitarian 
models of our time. 

Formal comment was offered by James L. Godfrey, University of North Caro- 
lina, and Leo Loubere, University of Tennessee. 'The former observed that the 
successful operation of the revolutionary political police depended mainly on the 
use of denunciation by private citizens and suggested that without such amateur 
support a political police is likely to be ineffective. The second commentator sup- 
ported Payne's thesis by arguing that modern French history shows more con- 
tinuity than change so far as police activity is concerned. Napoleon's dictatorship, 
far from being a police state, actually resembled other French regimes in that it 
was essentially an administrative state, with the police absorbed in the general 
administration, A lively discussion followed, with Beatrice Hyslop and Father de 
Bertier urging the need for further research in this relatively untilled field. 

A quite different aspect of French history marked the joint session of the 
American Historical Association and the American Catholic Historical Associa- 
tion, which considered the problem of education as an important aspect of church- 
state relations in nineteenth-century France. Thomas P. Neill of St. Louis Univer- 
sity presided. In his paper on “The Church and Education in France, 1815-1848,” 
Guillaume de Bertier de Sauvigny, of the Institut Catholique de Paris, maintained 
that neither Catholics nor Liberals really wanted freedom of education. Both 
parties wanted a state monopoly with themselves in control, and they demanded 
freedom of education only when the other group was in power. Evelyn A. Acomb, 
State University Teachers College, New Paltz, New York, described the bitter 
struggle between anticlerical republicans and Catholics for control of the schools in 
the Third Republic. In the first campaign, from 1876 to 1886, they assured the 
supremacy of the state in higher and elementary education by the Ferry Laws; 
in the second, from 1898 to 1904, the Associations Law of 1go1 and the Education 
Law of 1904 prohibited instruction first by members of the unauthorized orders 
and then by members of authorized orders as well. Discussion leaders were John 
T. Marcus, Carnegie Institute of Technology, and Joseph N. Moody, Notre Dame 
College of Staten Island. Marcus felt that Father de Bertier left the impression that 
Catholics and Liberals formed two monolithic blocs, and he suggested that the 
speaker should have stressed the divisions among the Catholic and Liberal groups. 
Father Moody showed that the same factors operated in the Restoration period and 
the Third Republic and that one must go back to the cleavages created by the 
Revolution to understand these factors. 

One of the most satisfying features of the annual program was the evidence of 
substantial interest in Italian history. The American Division of the Istituto per la 
Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, organized in 1955 at the Washington meeting, 
held its first joint session with the American Historical Association, with sixty-two 
in attendance. Howard M. Ehrmann of the University of Michigan presided and 
brought the greetings of Alberto M. Ghisalberti, President of the Istituto per la 
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Storia del Risorgimento Italiano. A. William Salomone of New York University 
explored “The Crisis of Culture and Power in the Waning of the Italian Renais- 
sance.” By the latter part of the Quattrocento, a unique “national” civilization had 
been created in Italy, characterized by a system of power based upon the political 
and juridical equality of a series of independent Stati and by a humanistic- 
universalist culture which tended not only to bind Italians in an intellectual and ideal 
republic of the mind and of art but also to diffuse their spiritual energies in ultra- 
national directions. The long crisis of the Renaissance involved the ultimate impos- 
sibility of coexistence for the full-blown universalistic Italian “national” civilization 
and the emergent order of national culture and power. A disparity of power and 
the contrast between two different spiritual, only vaguely “ideological,” worlds 
brought on a conflict which opened in 1494 and closed in 1530, calamitously for 
the Italian system of power but happily not for the Italian forms of culture. 

H. Stuart Hughes of Stanford University read a paper on “Italian Sociologismo: 
The Work of Pareto, Mosca, and Michels in a Quarter Century Perspective.” 
These three have usually been considered together in their common insistence on 
certain basic nctions of human behavior ultimately derived from Machiavelli—the 
sharp separation between rulers and ruled, the necessary role of force and fraud in 
government, and the ultimate degeneration of all political groups and institutions. 
Despite common presuppositions they diverged increasingly in their practical 
conclusions, Pareto and Michels moved toward a reconciliation with Fascism, 
while Mosca took up a position of moderate opposition to Mussolini’s rule, All 
were influenced by personal experience of politics. In Mosca’s case this was exclu- 
sively Italian, while Pareto and Michels were cosmopolitan in origin and outlook. 
The latter two experienced severe political disappointment and were strongly 
affected by Sorel’s critique of ideological rhetoric. Michels, of a synthesizing mind 
and the least original of the three, confined himself to the study of such empirical 
phenomena as political parties. Mosca’s approach was uncritically positivist. Pareto’s 
positivistically-based categories proved inadequate to encompass his own penetrat- 
ing insights into nonlogical conduct, and he ended by reducing these to a series 
of arbitrary and mechanical generalizations. The ultimate irony of Pareto’s work 
is that it has stood up best in the very area—that of the role of elites in history— 
in which it most resembled Mosca’s and in which Mosca had right of priority. A 
short business meeting followed the joint session. 

As was to be expected from current preoccupations, Eastern Europe came in 
for consideration. There were three sessions on Russia and one on the Balkans. At 
the Luncheon Conference on Slavic and East European Studies, with Boyd C. 
Shafer in the chair, Michael Karpovich of Harvard informally recapitulated “Thirty 
Years of Slavic Studies” in the United States. He noted the great increase in 
scholars interested in Slavic speaking nations, but at the same time he felt that 
there was much room for improvement. Histories of Slavic nations other than 
Russia fail to receive adequate attention; moreover, in Russian studies, scholarly 
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interests focus on more recent decades. Thus, Karpovich was much concerned that 
all Slavic studies should be put into proper perspective both geographically and 
chronologically. The Conference warmly acclaimed these remarks by a dean of 
American Slavic historians, 

In terms of this survey of achievement and needs, it is relevant to report that 
two periods of Czarist Russia and an important phase of Balkan history were sub- 
jected to scholarly scrutiny. “Russian Society under Nicholas I” was the subject of 
a session at which Michael Karpovich presided. John S. Curtiss of Duke Univer- 
sity, in his paper on “The Role of the Army,” emphasized its importance in the 
administration of the empire. It performed many functions which are not ordinarily 
associated with the army, such as keeping internal order, guarding criminals, com- 
pelling peasants to pay arrears in taxes, etc. This military machine was a heavy 
drain on national manpower and material resources, and yet, as was shown during 
the Crimean War, Russia did not obtain in return an efficient army. Nicholas 
Riasanovsky of the State University of Iowa spoke on “The Role of the Intelli- 
gentsia.” Pointing out that much had been written on the antagonism between the 
government of Nicholas I and the intelligentsia, he concentrated on those intellec- 
tuals who, for one reason or another, had supported the regime and defended 
autocracy. Finally, Sidney Monas of Amherst College, in his paper on “Censorship 
and Public Opinion,” dealt with the activities of the political police of the period 
known as the Third Section of the Imperial Chancery. He traced the attempts of 
this organization to shape and direct public opinion and indicated the reasons for 
its ultimate failure. In prepared comment, Peter K. Christoff of San Francisco 
State College called attention to some positive aspects of the regime of Nicholas I 
and raised the problem of a more precise definition of the terms “nationalism” and 
“autocracy” as they were used at the time. 

Coming down to an episode which anticipated more recent events, Charles 
Morley of the Ohio State University presided over a session devoted to “x905 in 

“Russia, Testing Time for Revolutionary Theories.” The first paper, which dealt 
with Sergei Witte as “a revolutionary from above,” was read by Theodore Von 
Laue of the University of California at Riverside. Von Laue explained Witte’s 
failure by his inner conflict between mind and emotion: his head favored political 
concessions while his heart preferred the preservation of autocracy. The number 
and gravity of the problems facing Russia at the opening of the century likewise 
contributed to Witte’s failure. Samuel H. Baron, Grinnell College, read the second 
paper, which analyzed the theories of George Plekhanov as one who favored “a 
revolution from below.” His theories were formulated in the 1880’s and did not fit 
the Russian situation as of 1905. He insisted, for example, on bourgeois-proletarian 
cooperation despite the fact that the middle class was lacking in revolutionary 
ardor. As a doctrinaire, Plekhanov was unable to alter his theories or adapt them 
to the given situation. 

Formal comment on the two papers was made by Sidney Harcave of Harpur 
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College, State University of New York, and Donald W. Treadgold of the University 
of Washington. Both commentators were in substantial agreement with the speak- 
ers, although Harcave pointed out one further explanation of Witte's failure: he 
believed that Witte had become demoralized in part, at least, as a result of the 
frustration of ambition. Several members of the audience participated in the ani- 
mated discussion which followed. Michael Karpovich of Harvard University made 
the observation that although the revolutionaries knew that the revolution would 
not conform to their theories because of Russia’s peculiar conditions, none was 
willing to call off the revolution. 

A session under the chairmanship of S. H. Thomson, University of Colorado, 
analyzed the dynamics of Balkan history, 1453-1800. The speakers approached 
the problem posed by the late appearance of Balkan nationalism from divergent 
points of view, yet with agreement on the results, L. S, Stavrianos of Northwestern, 
in “Balkan Orthodoxy to Balkan Nationalism,” described the transition in the 
Balkans from the Age of Theocracy to the Age of Nationalism, showing how the 
Balkan peoples resisted assimilation by the Ottomans, by means of retention of 
their Christian faith and settlement in ethnic blocs, and how they were further 
aided by Turkish indifference to Christianity and the looseness of the Turkish 
political structure. The rise of Balkan nationalistic sentiment in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries he attributed to the decline in Ottoman vigor; the replace- 
ment of the ¢imar landholding system by the onerous chiflik system, which irri- 
tated the Balkan peasantry; and the expansion of commerce and industry, which 
in turn created a middle class whose interests ran counter to those of the Ottoman 
tulers. The very diversity of these factors, however, must be emphasized, since the 
uprisings among the several Balkan peoples during the nineteenth century were 
uncoordinated, sporadic, and often in conflict with one another. 

The. second paper, by Traian Stoianovich of Rutgers, entitled “Balkan Mer- 
chants, Officialdom and Bourgeoisies: Prehistory of the Wars of National Inde- 
pendence,” approached Balkan nationalism from another point of view. Consult- 
ing population statistics and consequent adjustments in supply, trade, and markets, 
he showed how the “privileged buyers” and certain private traders and trade asso- 
ciations effectively monopolized the increasingly controlled trade within the Otto- 
man Empire, in the Balkans, and on the Black Sea. This merchant aristocracy 
had its counterpart in a new class of merchants that rose from the bottom of the 
commercial scale. These less privileged traders made contact with non-Ottoman 
buyers through Adriatic ports or at trading points along the Habsburg frontier. A 
conflict between the privileged merchants whose business was within the Ottoman 
orbit and the “new” merchants, who were obliged to seek their outlets outside and 
thus came into contact with Western ideas, was inevitable. In the subsequent wars 
of independence, the “new” merchants sided with the peasantry, though some of 
the more prosperous would have accepted the status quo. The critics agreed with 
the general conclusions of the two speakers, Speros Vyronis of Harvard, however, 
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desired to emphasize the continuity of the millet system as a force in the preserva- 
tion of Balkan nationality. Charles Jelavich, University of California, Berkeley, 
pleaded for more attention to the Serbian Orthodox Church and to folklore as 
nationalist forces, In the discussion, a number of points were raised: the ambiguous 
positions of the Patriarchate and the Latin church under Ottoman domination, the 
variant intensity of the national movements in different parts of the Balkans, and 
the role played by the French Revolution in precipitating them. 

Although Fast is East and West is West, the twain do meet. Indeed, so far as 
the program went they met thrice—in modern Germany and Central Europe as 
well as in the Middle Ages. The session on modern Germany, with Oscar J. 
Hammen of Montana State University presiding, centered about “Conservatism 
in Nineteenth- and Twentieth-Century Germany.” Sigmund Neumann of Wes- 
leyan University, in “The Role of Political Parties in the Nineteenth-Century 
Conservative Movement,” pointed out that German parties showed two basic 
features: an emphasis on Weltanschauung and a strong class character. Ultimately, 
the bourgeoisie became feudalized while realistic conservatism failed to accept a 
leading role along the lines of a Tory democracy. William Shanahan of Notre 
Dame University followed with an analysis of “German Confessional Politics and 
German Conservatism.” Confessional politics early succumbed to a political 
morality based on nationalism. Catholics and Protestants failed to find a broad 
common ground, as shown especially in their contrasting attitudes toward the 
Weimar Republic. Only in 1945 did they come together in a Christian Democratic 
Union. In “Neo-Conservatism in Twentieth-Century Germany,” Klemens Von 
Klemperer of Smith College focused attention on the more neglected period fol- 
lowing World War I. The conservatives generally turned away from monarchy 
and attempted to give the Republic a conservative foundation. If the Neo-Conserva- 
tives helped to pave the way for Hitler, it was not because of any basic identity of 
views, since they were inspired originally by the “loftiest tenets of culture.” The 
comment of John A. Hawgood of the University of Birmingham and of Walter 
Simon of Cornell University was unusually able in its pertinency, penetration, and 
good humor. Both commentators lauded the unity of theme shown in the papers. 
Hawgood suggested the value of a comparison with the current problems faced 
by liberal movements in Germany. Simon felt that the relationship between con- 
servatism in the different eras needed fuller elucidation. 

Facets of “Central Europe in the Twentieth Century” were illuminated at a 
session presided over by Arthur J. May of the University of Rochester. The audi- 
ence was more than double the seating capacity of the room. Discussing “Middle 
Europe, 1890-1920: Aspects of a Society in Transition,” Henry Cord Meyer of 
Pomona College demonstrated how dominant currents in the Western heritage 
penetrated into the heart of Europe, only to undergo modification in that peculiar 
environment and then suffer severely under the impact of the First World War. 
William A. Jenks of Washington and Lee University examined “Hitler’s Viennese 
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Milieu, 1907-1913”; he argued that crude anti-Jewish superstitions propagated by a 
section of the clerical press of the Habsburg capital (which was analyzed in agree- 
able detail) and a rough, flophouse existence in the community printed an indelible 
stamp upon the mind and emotions of the future Nazi fanatic. In any multi- 
nationality state, democracy western-style can only flourish, Kurt V. Schuschnigg 
of St. Louis University contended in a paper on “The National Minority Question 
in Austria before and after 1918,” if a large degree of home rule is conceded to 
the individual nationalities. Switzerland was pointed to as a model, and an ideal. 
For an integrated confederation of free European nations, such as the Zeitgeist 
imperatively demands, a generous measure of national autonomy would need to 
be granted. In the main, the commentators endorsed the emphases of the speakers, 
but M. L. Flaningam of Purdue University questioned whether the milieu of pre- 
war Vienna differed much from that of many another European metropolis, and 
_ Hajo Holborn of Yale University stressed that analogies drawn between Switzer- 
land and other multinationality communities could easily be misleading. Pertinent 
remarks from the floor enriched the session. 


VI 


American historians had equal opportunity with their European history 
colleagues to sample broadly interpretative as well as specialized programs. Of the 
more general, two deserve particular attention because they dealt with specific 
topics in a fashion which attracted listeners from all fields. 

Though faced with many anniversaries of more than usual appeal, the program 
committee could not neglect the births of Louis Brandeis and Woodrow Wilson, 
especially since the latter had so considerately made his first appearance on Decem- 
ber 28. Dexter Perkins presided. Paul Freund of the Harvard Law School, formerly 
clerk to Justice Brandeis, in his paper, “The Liberalism of Mr. Justice Brandeis,” 
described the great justice as one of the “most serenely implacable democrats in 
all history,” as first and last a moralist, “a moralist who by fusing law and morals 
gave new depth and promise to both.” Brandeis sought constantly to keep law 
abreast of social change, but compassionate and humanitarian as he was, he was 
also tough-minded in his application of moral judgments to social problems, 

The joint commemoration of Brandeis and Wilson does not stand wholly 
on the happy coincidence of their birth year. The two men were associated in 
political life and ideals, and it is not the least of Wilson’s achievements that he 
appointed Louis Brandeis to the Supreme Court forty years ago; in doing so he 
exhibited both imagination and courage. For his part, Brandeis thought that the 
most extraordinary achievement of Wilson’s first administration was the dissipa- 
tion of the atmosphere of materialism which had enveloped Washington for forty 
years. As Arthur Link, Northwestern, pointed out in his paper on the contributions 
of Woodrow Wilson, few men left so large an impact on so many fields of 
endeavor. Few political leaders indeed had so many different careers, As an author 
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he helped transform the study of political science; as college president he sought to 
perpetuate the cultural traditions on which Western civilization rested; as President 
he initiated democratic policies and proclaimed the ideals of international concord. 
It is a matter of no small satisfaction that he once presided over the American His- 
torical Association, 

Utterly different in its concern, but equally appealing to historians was the 
session in which Lee Benson, Columbia University, and Thomas J. Pressly, Univer- 
sity of Washington, attempted to answer the question, “Can Differences in the 
Interpretations of the Causes of the American Civil War Be Resolved Objectively ?” 
Their paper was distributed in advance of the session, which departed from the 
usual procedure by being devoted entirely to discussion; C. Vann Woodward of 
Johns Hopkins University presided. The paper first summarized certain writings 
of Charles W. Ramsdell, Arthur C. Cole, Louis M. Hacker, David M. Potter, and 
Allan Nevins. The authors of the paper found that differences between interpreta- 
tions arose largely from the arrangement of evidence into five distinctive “chains of 
events” and concluded that they were unable to find any methods by which the 
over-all differences between the interpretations could be resolved objectively. They 
suggested, however, that conflict between certain “subinterpretations” did appear 
capable of objective resolution. As a test they undertook to examine statements of 
Ramsdell and Hacker concerning the movement to reopen the African slave trade 
in the 1850's. Again their efforts produced negative results. Benson and Pressly 
admitted that they did not know whether differences in interpretations of the 
causes of the Civil War could ever be resolved objectively but thought that the 
most promising method lay in the use of “objective indexes” to attack differences 
between “subinterpretations.” Three critics discussed the paper. David Donald of 
Columbia University questioned the choice of historians selected for examination, 
found the concept of “objective indexes” unclear, and thought the paper pointless 
and empty of content. David M. Potter of Yale University distinguished between 
long-range and short-range causes of the war and thought that the authors of the 
paper had not asked the right questions. T. Harry Williams of Louisiana State 
University commended the authors for their insistence on factual analysis but 
expressed skepticism of the whole effort to achieve historical synthesis by the objec- 
tive methods of the social sciences. 

More specialized sessions lacked neither wide significance nor popular appeal. 
The meeting on early American history was marked by a good attendance despite 
competition with the Brandeis-Wilson Commemoration. Walter Muir Whitehill 
of the Boston Athenaeum presided over the consideration of three independent 
but significant questions on eighteenth-century America. Max Savelle of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, in discussing “The Forty-Ninth Parallel as a North Ameri- 
can Boundary,” showed that the idea for such a boundary “was born in the office 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company during the afternoon of August 4, 1714.” The 
Company proposed the line in response to a request by the Board of Trade, and 
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the suggestion was put before an Anglo-French joint commission, meeting in 1719 
in an attempt to settle the boundaries between Hudson Bay and New France. 
French opposition prevented acceptance of the idea, but the line did become “a 
sort of symbol,” revived during later boundary discussions, William M, Dabney of 
the University of New Mexico contributed a stimulating paper entitled “William 
Henry Drayton and Henry Laurens in the Continental Congress.” Although these 
two South Carolinians belonged to the same social stratum, they often assumed 
divergent positions on political and economic issues. Dabney accounted for this 
situation by showing the extent to which Laurens had tied himself to the “Lee- 
Adams Junto,” which operated against the interests of the South. On the other 
hand, Drayton’s actions were guided by an awareness of a distinct Southern 
interest. Besides pointing up the development and influence of Southern sectional- 
ism at this early date, the paper contributed to a better understanding of the fac- 
tional quarrels which plagued the Continental Congress in 1778-1779. The final 
paper, by Bradley Chapin, University of Buffalo, treated “The American Reception 
of the English Law of Treason.” Chapin noted that although the strict English 
law of treason served as a model for colonial legislatures and judges, it was liberally 
adapted to local circumstances without any movement for formal reform. But dur- 
ing the Revolution, the definition of this high crime was restricted by legislative 
reforms and by the officials who put the law into action until it came to mean: 
only direct and substantial aid to the enemy. This restricted definition, concluded 
Chapin, was later refined and restated in the federal Constitution. In his critical 
comment, Clarence Ver Steeg, Northwestern, pointed up possibilities for further 
exploration. Several illuminating observations from the floor contributed to the 
success of the meeting. 

A joint session of the Southern Historical Association, under the chairmanship 
of Robert S. Henry, considered two phases of the history of the South during the 
period of the Revolution and the Confederation. “The South as a section,” declared 
John R. Alden of Duke University, “appeared with American union during the 
period 1775-1789.” Amendments to the new Constitution were sought, and some 
were obtained, as a means of protection for the special interests of the South. The 
central government did not vitally act against Southern interests for some years, 
Alden added, so that despite the early emergence of the South as a section, “mani- 
festations of Southern sectionalism were relatively few until the Missouri con- 
troversy.” Thomas P. Abernethy of the University of Virginia took up one part 
of the story of efforts by Southern states to colonize the lands in the West on the 
Mississippi and Tennessee Rivers. The particular efforts, dealt with in his paper 
entitled “The Yazoo Land Companies of 1789,” foundered on the rocks of disputed 
title to the lands involved, opposition from Spain, objections by the federal govern- 
ment, and finally by refusal of Georgia to receive payment for the lands in the 
depreciated obligations of the state. Abernethy was careful to distinguish the 
Yazoo land companies of 1789 from the Yazoo land speculations of 1785, The 
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interesting discussion was led by Franklin A. Doty of the University of Florida. 

Certain issues of “The Age of Jackson” were clarified at a session chaired by 
Richard N. Current of the Woman's College, University of North Carolina. Pre- 
senting “Some Aspects of Whig Thought and Theory in the Jacksonian Period,” 
Glyndon G. Van Deusen of the University of Rochester analyzed the main ele- 
ments of Whig thought, compared the Whig and Democratic attitudes toward 
monopolies, and contended that the Jacksonians exaggerated the monopoly danger. 
He concluded that, as between Whig and Democratic thinking, the similarities 
were more striking than the differences and that both parties oriented themselves 
around a middle-class norm (just as the Republican and Democratic parties do 
today). In an account of “Changing Interpretations of Jackson and Jacksonian 
Democracy,” Charles Grier Sellers, Jr., of Princeton University noted the persist- 
ence of Whig and Democratic schools among historians. He pointed out that the 
Whig view prevailed until the twentieth century and, with respect to some of its 
features, still has strong advocates despite reappraisals by pro-Jacksonian writers 
such as Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. After describing the flurry of conflicting inter- 
pretations which Schlesinger’s The Age of Jackson aroused, Sellers suggested that 
the present controversies eventually might yield a new Democratic synthesis to 
replace the old Whig synthesis. In discussing Van Deusen’s and Sellers’ papers, 
William N. Chambers of Washington University stressed the importance of view- 
ing Jacksonian democracy as a “mixed movement.” He characterized Thomas 
Hart Benton as an opponent of large-scale commercial enterprise and indicated 
that Van Deusen’s conception of a Whig-Democratic “consensus” did not apply 
to the Benton faction of Jacksonians. The session attracted many more listeners 
than could be accommodated in the room assigned; a considerable number re- 
mained standing near the doorway, their interest held throughout by the three 
unusually fine performances. 

In addition to the period and regional sessions, the American historians could 
attend several of a topical nature. George H. Williams, Harvard, presided over the 
joint session with the American Society of Church History, in place of Albert C. 
Outler, Southern Methodist University. James H. Nichols, University of Chicago, 
in his paper on “The Mid-Nineteenth Century Ecumenical Issue,” distinguished, 
in the generation preceding the Civil War, three movements which would today 
be called ecumenical. The Restorationist movement sought to cope with the 
anomalies of divisive sectarianism by making the New Testament the sole basis 
of Christian fellowship, but ended up as one more denomination, The Evangelical 
movement sought federation or a reductionist creeded consensus and found its 
fullest expression in the World Evangelical Alliance. The third movement was the 
Mercersburg School of evangelical catholicism. Ronald E. Osborn of Butler Univer- 
sity, in “Church History and Ecumenism,” after defining ecumenism as a historic 
phenomenon properly matter for historiography, emphasized that many church 
historians have been tempted by the theologians to go beyond this modest role to 
convert the whole discipline into an instrument of ecumenicity, thus jeopardizing 
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its most distinctive “ecumenical” mission of soberly laying bare the nontheological 
factors in the division of Christendom. He expressed the fear that the new tendency 
might drive a wedge between church history as it is taught in the universities and 
as it is taught in the theological seminaries. 

Sidney E. Mead, University of Chicago, pointed out that men came to see the 
value of diverse and mutually corrective denominationalism and that the dis- 
tinctive value of denominationalism as against sectarianism is that it makes no 
exclusive ecclesiological claims. Albert Outler, in the absence of H. Sheldon Smith 
of Duke, recognized that church history was born in controversy and argued 
that it should now, in an irenic spirit, be a servant of the church and be responsive 
to the ecclesiastical assignments laid upon it by the believing community. He also 
deplored the triviality of much monographic scholarship which achieved relative 
objectivity by isolation from the larger contexts. In conclusion, the session resolved 
that the Church History Society should consider further the problem of ecumenical 
historiography. 

At another joint session, with the History of Education Society, the topic was 
equally broad in interest and relevant in appeal. Under the chairmanship of Law- 
rence A. Cremin, Teachers College, Columbia University, Oscar Handlin of 
Harvard University presented a paper on “The Immigrant and the Educational 
Crisis of the 1890's.” In it he viewed the high school as the critical point in the 
American educational system of the 1890's; its development “set the terms within 
which every other part of the educational system would function.” The high 
school was used by men and women of wealth to counter the feeling of disintegra- 
tion associated with industrialism and urbanism and to restore a sense of com- 
munity by disseminating a new officially defined culture among all levels of so- 
ciety. Because this represented imposition from above, the high school contributed 
significantly to a disjunction between popular and official culture, a disjunction 
new to American life. While the influence of immigration on these changes was 
limited, immigrants were widely blamed for this disjunction by those who with 
Brutus looked “to the stars” to explain their difficulties. 

John Higham of Rutgers University criticized Handlin’s paper on two principal 
counts: first, its assumption of an older “golden age of community” in agrarian 
America which had been shattered by industrialism and immigration, and second, 
its failure to grant that the structure of public education was clearly in evidence 
before the Civil War and that the gulf between popular and high culture was 
already manifest in pre-Civil War high schools. Merle Borrowman of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin criticized Handlin’s contention that the high school defined 
the role of elementary school and college, pointed to the plurality of functions 
undertaken by individual high schools during the 1890's, and maintained that 
the immigrants had exerted a far more profound influence on secondary educa- 
tion than Handlin had been willing to allow. Members of the audience pressed 
Handlin on his use of terms like “society,” “culture,” and “disjunction.” 

A quite different sort of intellectual crisis came in for attention in the session 
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“The Left, the Right, and Civil Liberties.” Fred Shannon, University of Illinois, 
presided in the absence of David Shannon, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The first paper, by Harold M. Hyman, Arizona State College, Tempe, dealt with 
“The American Protective League: Amateur Spycatchers of World War I.” This 
league, the brainchild of Attorney-General Thomas W. Gregory, came to number 
350,000, organized in more than 3,000 units, For lack of any pro-German plots to 
uncover, the leaguers got themselves and the federal government in trouble by 
exploiting their irresponsibility for personal ends. The paper also considered the 
paradox of an administration deeply enmeshed in the intolerance of the period yet 
led by men who were repelled by vigilante excesses. George P. Rawick of Cornell 
University considered “Communism and Youth in the 1930’s: A Study of the 
American Youth Congress.” He rejected alike the “twenty years of treason” 
hypothesis and the denial of even the possibility of any Communist influence on 
the New Deal. The Communists of America acted as an arm of Russian foreign 
policy, while the Attorney-General’s list of subversive organizations served as the 
basis of an attack on civil liberties. The American Youth Congress, founded by 
non-Communists, suffered an infiltration of Communists who posed as New 
Dealers and Popular Fronters. Eleanor Roosevelt and other supporters of the 
movement, unaware of the Communist influence, helped to win support from in- 
nocent enthusiasts. Nevertheless, the implications of disloyalty brought against 
individual members needs reexamination. 

William E. Leuchtenburg, Columbia University, stressed the importance of Hy- 
man’s reference to the ambiguity of liberal values among the Wilsonians, an ambigu- 
ity illustrated by the career of A. Mitchell Palmer, author of the “red scare” in 1920 
and the New Deal platform in 1932. He thought that Rawick had exaggerated 
the influence of the Popular Front but welcomed the scholarly concern with Com- 
munist penetration of the New Deal. Robert K. Murray, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, though praising Hyman’s paper, would have liked more attention to the 
environmental causes for the APL. He disagreed strongly with Rawick’s “rela- 
tively unsubstantiated claim that the Communists immediately took over the 
youth movement,” which he thought detracted from an interesting paper. 

Foreign influences on American life were examined from another angle en- 
tirely by Jeannette P. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania, in her after-dinner 
address, “A Half Century of Evolution in American Diplomacy,” to some two hun- 
dred members of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. Wendell H. Stephen- 
son of the University of Oregon presided. The outstanding fact of international rela- 
tions in the past half century, Dr. Nichols said, was the global challenge to premises 
of democracy that had gradually gathered adherents over a period of three hundred 
years. In the twentieth century, astute totalitarian use of ideological warfare placed 
democracy on the defensive. With advances in technology, public opinion became 
a strategic weapon, put to unremitting use on a global scale. Thus every nation’s 
internal illusions, engendered by the national state, acquired high importance. 
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Dr, Nichols stressed, among illusions sharing in American diplomatic policy, faith 
in the general applicability of the democratic principle, certainty of America’s per- 
vasive superiority, assurance that United States economy could solve almost any 
difficulty with comparative ease, and belief that military force became the defen- 
sive tool of first importance. Working within the context of these illusions were 
such others as faith in moral pronouncements, in quick panaceas, and in paper 
promises. Unfortunately, failure to evaluate such beliefs critically and to counter- 
act them insofar as desirable and possible weakened the global influence of the 
Western World. Leadership responsibility for reversing the trend rested with the 
United States, Fortunately, it had historic identification with the principle of 
liberty. On this, Dr. Nichols concluded, it needs to build a political consensus 
within its own nation and with many nations, implementing the principles that 
interdependence is inescapable and that freedom is indivisible. 

American foreign policy also gained attention from three scholars who re- 
examined some old assumptions. L. Ethan Ellis of Rutgers chaired the session. Ed- 
win A. Miles, University of Houston, explored the “political myth” inhering in 
“Fifty- Four Forty or Fight,” contending that, far from being a Democratic rallying 
cry in 1844, the slogan only gained currency in the Oregon debates of 1846. He con- 
cluded that historians have overemphasized Oregon’s importance in the Polk cam- 
paign. Robert P. Wilkins, University of North Dakota, dealt with Middle Western 
isolationism in World Wars I and II and attacked the thesis that North Dakota 
attitudes stemmed. from the ethnic heritage of German immigrants, asserting that 
it was based rather on hostility toward Eastern business interests, concern for 
economic advantage, and fear lest war’s alarums impede the cause of social justice. 
Alexander DeConde of Duke, concerning himself with “The Anatomy of Twen- 
tieth-Century Isolationism,” asserted that the relatively simple isolationism of the 
nineteenth century became pluralistic, emotional, Utopian, and often inconsistent in 
the twentieth, while retaining many of its earlier ideological trappings. Comments 
by Selig Adler of the University of Buffalo and Bradford Perkins, of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, accepting the Miles thesis on Oregon, raised 
questions regarding the larger implications of the campaign; they queried Wil- 
kins’ emphasis on the unique qualities of North Dakota’s isolationism and De- 
Conde’s emphasis on the South’s tradition of internationalism. 

Three sessions dealt in one way or another with American economic develop- 
ment. That on “Two Nineteenth-Century Railroad Leaders: A Comparison and 
Contrast,” under the chairmanship of Ralph W. Hidy, New York , University, 
aroused a pleasing degree of interest. In her paper on “The Early Railroad Career 
of Erastus Corning,” Irene Neu, Southeast Missouri State College, maintained that 
his “efforts to control large segments of the new transportation medium were not 
primarily those of a businessman hoping to bring trade to his city nor of a specu- 
lator in stocks, but were rather the efforts of a merchant and manufacturer seeking 
iron contracts.” Richard C. Overton, Bureau of Railway Economics, analyzed some 
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of the characteristics of Charles Elliott Perkins, president of the Burlington System 
from 1881 to 1901. Though the opportunities of railroading in the late nineteenth 
century and family connections both served Perkins well, he stood as “one who 
did his own thinking and made his own decisions,” though he never announced 
them in a public speech at any time in his whole life. In a brief commentary, Al- 
fred D. Chandler, Jr., compared and contrasted the behavior and characters of 
Corning, Perkins, and Alfred Sloan, famed executive of General Motors and latterly 
the subject of Chandler's research activity. 

The joint session on agricultural history, chaired by Gilbert C. Fite, University of 
Oklaboma, dealt with American agricultural leadership in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. Weymouth T. Jordan of Florida State University dis- 
cussed Noah B. Cloud, editor of the American Cotton Planter, and his campaign 
for soil conservation, crop diversification, and agricultural education. He concluded 
that Cloud was the most energetic agricultural reformer in Alabama in the pre- 
Civil War period. Roy B. Scott, University of Illinois, described the role played 
by Milton George in organizing and promoting the National Farmers’ Alliance. 
After about seven years of vigorous activity and leadership on both the local and 
national levels, George was removed from leadership in 1887 by other Alliance 
men who believed that he was too conservative. Nonetheless, the Alliance move- 
ment continued to show the effects of his work and planning. James H. Shideler 
of the University of California, Davis, analyzed the struggle for agricultural leader- 
ship and power between Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover and Secretary 
of Agriculture Henry C, Wallace in the years after World War I. He emphasized 
Hoover’s attempt to gain control over a larger share of farm marketing activities 
and Wallace’s strong opposition to such a development. The intra-administration 
fight obstructed the effective farm policies so desperately needed in the early 1920’s. 
In commenting on these papers, John Schlebecker, Iowa State College, raised the 
question whether the speakers had not been influenced by the great man theory 
of history. He thought that the development of agricultural reforms, farm move- 
ments, and farm policies might have been much the same if the agricultural leaders 
under discussion had never lived and suggested that they should have been 
placed in a broader historical context. 

At the Luncheon Conference on Agricultural History, Joseph A. Batchelor of 
Indiana University in the chair, George L. Anderson, University of Kansas, traced 
the impact of agricultural change on banking in early Wichita, 1872-1876. “These 
were years of panic and slow recovery on the national scene, but in south-central 
Kansas they were years of settlement (Wichita,1868); of growth and expansion; 
and of transition from the Texas cattle trade to the large scale production of corn 
and wheat. The boisterous ‘cow-town’ phase of Wichita’s growth was short. The 
transition to a mercantile center with an extensive hinterland and reasonably com- 
plex commercial mechanism was quite abrupt. A significant component of this 
mechanism was the First National Bank.” The Panic of 1873 found the bank 
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deeply involved in the Texas cattle trade. Various devices of dubious legality had 
been employed to extend its capacity to participate in this highly risky business. 
During the rapid growth of the Wichita area, the bank strained its resources 
beyond the breaking point and again took risks of doubtful wisdom and legality. 
Failure resulted. The nation at large took a century and a quarter of costly ex- 
perimentation before a reasonably adequate solution for the financing of crop 
movements was devised. A spirited question period added information concerning 
the nature of the illegal practices of the bank and the fact that its failure checked 
only momentarily the growth of Wichita as a wheat shipping center. 

The joint session of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, under the 
chairmanship of Theodore C. Blegen, University of Minnesota, was devoted to 
writings on lumber history. Elwood Maunder of St. Paul and Stanley F. Horn of 
Nashville were to read papers on “The Forest History Foundation” and Seventy- 
five Years of The Southern Lumberman,” but information on the session was not 
supplied in time for this report. 


VII 


In view of the historic setting of St. Louis, it was appropriate that Latin 
American studies had a substantial place on the program. The annual meeting 
of the Latin American History Conference was attended by ninety members and 
friends. Honored guests were Father Ernest J, Burrus, currently associated with 
the University of St. Louis; Dr. Javier Malagón Barceló, Pan American Union; 
and Professor José Luis Romero of the University of La Plata. Conference Chair- 
man, Engel Sluiter, University of California, Berkeley, presided. He announced 
the results of the annual election of Conference officers: Walter Scholes, University 
of Missouri, Chairman; Donald E. Worcester, University of Florida, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Mrs, Jane DeGrummond, Louisiana State University, and Gerhard 
Masur, Sweet Briar College, members of the General Committee. The Chairman 
announced that the Essay Committee had recommended that the James R. Rob- 
ertson Memorial Prize not be awarded this year. 

Upon completion of the business session Philip W. Powell, University of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara, presented a well-received paper, “Portrait of an American Vice- 
roy: Martín Enríquez, 1568-1583.” Powell, basing his conclusions on extensive 
research in Mexico and Spain, described Viceroy Enríquez as a faithful mirror of 
his king, Philip II, and a good example of that monarch’s attempt to provide able, 
loyal, and paternalistic government for his American realm. Viceroy Enríquez 
was the alter ego of Philip IT during an eventful era in Mexican and Spanish his- 
tory. One of his first acts as viceroy was to defeat John Hawkins and Francis 
Drake at Vera Cruz, thus sparking a prolonged and bitter Spanish-English fight 
on the seas. According to Powell, one of the greatest contributions of Enríquez was 
the organization of the General Court of the Indies. Enríquez upheld viceregal 
prestige against the demands of a restive aristocracy, He was a major formulator 
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of the presidio-mission-colonization pattern of the north Mexican frontier which 
was so effective in pacifying the Indians of that region. On the occasion of the 
introduction of the Inquisition into Mexico (1571), he capably kept the opposition 
to that institution firmly in line. 

The Luncheon Conference of American Archivists, with Javier Malagón 
Barceló of the Pan American Union presiding, listened to a discussion by John P. 
Harrison of the National Archives and Records Service on “Latin American 
Archives and the Scholar in the United States.” Unhappily, no summary of the 
paper or other proceedings has been forthcoming. 

That scholars had been putting such archives to good use was clear from two 
special sessions. Under the chairmanship of John Tate Lanning, Duke University, 
three scholars considered aspects of late Bourbon reforms. Lyle N. McAlister of 
the University of Florida (“The Militia in New Spain: The Origins of the Praetorian 
Tradition in Mexico”) showed that reforms in colonial administration introduced 
by the late Spanish Bourbons produced unforeseen and incidental consequences 
more significant than the reforms themselves. Among these innovations was the 
creation of a substantial military establishment in New Spain. Unfortunately, 
privilege and power were not accompanied by a commensurate sense of respon- 
sibility and, during the turmoil that followed the abdication of Ferdinand VII, the 
army emerged as an autonomous and irresponsible institution. This army con- 
summated independence and made itself master of Mexico. Clifton B. Kroeber, 
Occidental College (“The Buenos Aires Consulado”), confirmed McAlister’s thesis 
that the incidental results of the Bourbon reform were often more significant than 
the reform itself. The consulado conducted its affairs to favor the merchants of 
Buenos Aires over those of other cities of the La Plata system. It therefore not only 
looked toward independence from Spain but fostered separatism at such places as 
Montevideo and laid the foundation for later nationality. Charles W. Arnade of 
Florida State University (“Tadeo Haenke, 1761-1817”) presented the career of a * 
young scientist of the Enlightenment in the extraordinary researches in natural 
history, especially botany, sponsored by the Spanish crown toward the end of the 
cighteenth century. Haenke, a member of the famous Malaspina expedition until 
1794, was ultimately attached to the intendant of Cochabamba in Upper Peru as 
a scientist. Though the records of his prodigious research are still lost, some of his 
published essays show him working capably in an atmosphere of tolerance, upon 
such subjects as botany, zoology, chemistry, mineralogy, geography, and medicine. 
To draw out discussion, the chairman asked whether the term “Bourbon” did 
not lead people to assume that the royal family of France was responsible for all 
Spanish reform in the eighteenth century. He was more seriously contested when he 
wondered whether, where money and property were not concerned, there were 
not many points of reform upon which liberal and conservative in the Spanish 
Empire agreed. The discussion was exceptionally lively and brought out the 
existence of a depository of documents relevant to one of the papers. 
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Political, economic, and literary aspects of nineteenth-century Latin American 
urbanism were explored in papers prepared respectively by James R. Scobie, U. S. 
Army, Theodore E. Nichols of Long Beach State College, and Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco of the University of California, Berkeley, for the joint session with the 
Conference on Latin American History under the chairmanship of Howard Cline, 
Library of Congress. In the absence of Scobie, Joseph Criscenti, Boston College, 
read his contribution which, based primarily on Argentine materials, emphasized 
political strains created by “supercities,” consequences of expanded electorates, 
nascent political parties, increased public education, and the influx of immigra- 
tion as elements in politics. Nichols” provocative treatment of economic phases 
stressed transportation revolutions and their reciprocal effect on urbanization, using 
Barranquilla and Sáo Paulo as case histories; he raised the fundamental question, 
“What is a city?” and asked to what extent cities specializing in political, economic, 
or socio-cultural functions are peculiar to Latin America. Rioseco's paper on ur- 
banism in Spanish American novels of the period was read by Charles Hale, 
North Carolina University. It identified and discussed in detail seven major prob- 
lems used by novelists, citing numerous titles and indicating the parallel changes in 
novel techniques and growth of urban life itself. He warned that in “working with 
literary documents one must be aware of their shortcomings” as historical sources. 

Commentary by Richard M. Morse, Columbia University, developed at length 
certain lines common to these papers. His noteworthy remarks focused on the 
“artificiality” of Latin American urbanization, proposing a complementary analy- 
tic view of city-hinterland relations and internal aspects of these cities, especially 
their “premetropolitan” traits. Morse believed that sociological, historical, and 
literary data indicate “that the city has never been able to come to terms with the 
countryside, whether in a relation of submission, coexistence or domination.” 

Ín an attempt to encourage an ecumenical view of American history the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History sponsored an appraisal of “The 
History of the Americas,” with Max Savelle, University of Washington, in the 
chair. The chairman placed the project in the setting of twentieth-century historiog- 
raphy as a collaborative effort, international in scope, conceived in terms of the 
whole hemisphere, beginning with the Indians, not the Europeans. He reported 
that of the three divisions—pre-Columbian, colonial, national—the first and sec- 
ond have now been completed or are nearing completion. The final stage will be 
a one-volume summary of the entire project with recommendations for further 
work, by the general chairman, Silvio Zavala. 

The appraisal of Bailey W. Diffie, City College, New York, from the stand- 
point of a Latin American historian, was read by Milton Vanger, Oklahoma 
A & M College. On the basis of the twenty-odd booklets thus far published as well 
as the three summary volumes nearing publication, he pointed out imbalances 
in space and emphasis and criticized alike the uneven quality of the volumes and 
the concept of the project itself in the minds of the authors. More than this, he 
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felt that the project assumed a unity in the history of America which did not exist, 
Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania, speaking from the standpoint of a 
United States historian, found the project of great significance: the presentation of 
the history of the United States in hemispheric setting places it in perspective. In 
touching upon the idea of unity, he stressed the existence of two experiences, Latin- 
American and Anglo-American. His greatest emphasis, however, was on the 
desirability of attempting to make this a scientific cultural history, with attention' 
to folkways and cultural interchange. In the lively general discussion, many sug- 
gestions were made: the need for comparative studies, for simplicity, and for in- 
ternational collaboration and evaluation was pointed out and it was emphasized 
that in the history of America there were many common denominators and many 
divergencies. Nevertheless, the consensus was highly sympathetic to the continu- 
ance and even elaboration of the present project. 

* The ecumenical ideal also stood back of a luncheon session on Asiatic history 
over which Hugh Borton of Columbia University presided. Holden Furber, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in his paper entitled “New Approaches to Asian History” 
reported on a conference on Asian history sponsored by the School of Oriental and 
African Studies of the University of London. Seventy-five scholars, two thirds of 
whom were European, considered the problem of historiography in reference to the 
three areas of South Asia, Southeast Asia, and East Asia at a week’s conference in 
London in July, 1956. Furber reported that the papers prepared for this conference 
will appear in three separate volumes, one for each area. The discussion in the con- 
ference centered on such problems as reliability of early sources, political and reli- 
gious influences on historical writing, and the need to approach the history of Asia 
from the point of view of Asians rather than Europeans. The speaker noted that 
many of the Asian scholars present queried the objectivity of European historians 
when writing about the history of modern Asia. Furber concluded his remarks by 
noting that the conference had been conspicuously unconcerned with the effect of 
Communist penetration on historical writing in Asia in the future, As an opportu- 
nity for Western and Asian scholars to meet and to discuss mutually significant his- 
torical problems, however, it was a great success. 

The second speaker, David Rowe of Yale University, reported on recent ac- 
quisitions of Chinese diplomatic archives by the Institute of Modern History of 
the Academia Sinica of Taiwan. He noted that this material covered the period 
1850-1926 and that the Asia Foundation had become interested in publishing the 
most important reference volumes or “Files” on these voluminous archives. The 
Institute of Modern History, with the financial assistance of the Asia Foundation, 
has decided to begin publication of this material with the “Files on the Maritime 
Defenses of China,” scheduled for publication in May, 1957. The “Files on Indo- 
Chinese Relations” have a publication date of January 19, 1958. Rowe distrib- 
uted a detailed description of this material and stated that this was the most out- 
standing opening of new material on China’s foreign relations in recent times. 
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The broad theme of the values and nature of history came in for diverse at- 
tention. At the annual dinner of the Association, with Elmer Ellis of the University 
of Missouri as toastmaster, Dexter Perkins dwelt upon the theme “We Shall Gladly 
Teach.” His address, printed in the January number of the Review, needs no re- 
capitulation here. ; 

Winners of the several Association prizes were announced by Boyd C. Shafer, 
Executive Secretary. The Herbert Baxter Adams Prize went to Gordon A. Craig 
of Princeton University for his The Politics of the Prussian Army, 1640-1945 
(Oxford University Press). The George Louis Beer Prize was received by Henry 
Cord Meyer, Pomona College, for his book, Mitteleuropa in German Thought 
and Action, 1815-1945 (Martinus Nijhoff), Paul W. Schroeder, University of 
Texas, was awarded the Albert J. Beveridge Award. His manuscript was entitled 
. “The Axis Alliance and Japanese-American Relations, 1941.” Honorable men- 
tion went to Clark C. Spence, Pennsylvania State University, for his manuscript, 
“British Investment and the American Mining Frontier, 1860-1901.” The John 
H. Dunning Prize in American history was awarded to John Higham of Rutgers 
University for his book, Strangers in the Land: Patterns of American Nativism, 
1860-1925 (Rutgers University Press); and honorable mention was given to John 
William Ward, author of Andrew Jackson: Symbol for an Age (Oxford University 
Press), and to Joseph F. Wall of Grinnell College, author of Henry Watterson: 
Reconstructed Rebel (Oxford University Press). David Harris Willson, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, received the Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize, awarded every 
five years, for his book, King James VI and I (Jonathan Cape). 

Oscar Halecki of Fordham, in his presidential address, “The Moral Laws of 
History,” before the Luncheon Conference of the American Catholic Historical 
Association, reiterated the Christian philosophy of history. He bade his listeners 
remember that Christ was central in human history and that human history was 
no mere “parenthesis in eternity.” Although Machiavelli and Marx had divorced 
history from Christian principles, no history which did not accept the reality of 
God had any validity. 

Concern with values also characterized the joint session of the American Stud- 
ies Association, chaired by Irvin G. Wyllie, University of Missouri, which was de- 
voted to a discussion of the humanistic and scientific approaches to history under the 
title “Where Do Historians Stand?” Happily, in view of the prevailing room 
temperature, the session generated more light than heat. The humanist spokesman, 
Stanley Pargellis of the Newberry Library, conceded much to the social sciences 
in his paper, “Clio in a Strait Jacket.” He urged economic historians to learn 
from economists, and students of Indian culture to profit by studies in ethnology. 
He expressed the conviction that the social sciences can improve the validity 
of historical data, especially that data which lends itself to quantitative analysis. 
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However, he deplored the efforts of Thomas C. Cochran and others to confine 
history to that which is measurable: this is the strait jacket in which pure social 
scientists attempt to confine Clio. History is neither a social science nor a humanity, 
but rather the indispensable link between the two. Bert J. Loewenberg of Sarah 
Lawrence College delivered the second paper, “Clio versus Science: The Dialectics 
of Confusion,” a closely reasoned philosophical defense of scientific humanism. He 
rejected traditional distinctions which separate mind from matter, assigning the 
former to the humanities, the latter to science. Science is humanistic, and human- 
ism is scientific, so the contest to decide whether science presents a threat to the 
humanistic tradition is largely one of words, The notion that science inhibits the 
scope of history is a misconception: science suggests general postulates which help 
the historian assign meaning to discrete events. Though there were no formal 
commentators for this session, there was ample discussion from Frederick D. Kersh- 
ner of Ohio University, Robert Bremner of Ohio State University, and many others. 

On quite a different level but intimately related to the values and teaching of 
history were three papers presented to some two hundred persons attending the 
session dealing with “Historians and the Teaching of History,” chaired by William 
H. Cartwright of Duke University. George B. Carson, Jr., Director of the Associa- 
tion’s new Service Center for Teachers described the goals and program of the 
Center. It will publish materials designed to help teachers keep up to date on re- 
visions, interpretations, changing emphases, and perspective in history; arrange 
conferences among historians, schoolteachers, and administrators for discussion of 
the school history curriculum; and promote conferences and institutes to give 
teachers first-hand contact with new developments and interpretations. Hazel C. 
Wolf, of Manual Training High School, Peoria, Illinois, emphasized the need for 
historians to take an interest in the teaching of history in the schools, She said that 
the professional historian must especially be concerned with the training of history 
teachers for the schools. He must be concerned that only competent historians— 
people who bring to their classes the understanding, appreciation, and enthusiasm 
which emanate from a thorough grounding in the subject—be permitted to teach 
history, and that history teachers for our schools receive that training and inspira- 
tion for research which will keep them returning to the documents in a continuing 
study of history. Walter Prescott Webb of the University of Texas emphasized the 
need for university historians to establish close contacts with school history teach- 
ers. He accused professional educators of sometimes holding a monopoly over 
school affairs and blamed university historians for abdicating their responsibility 
to the schools. He said that universities have shifted their emphasis to graduate 
instruction and research, and he urged renewed attention to undergraduate in- 
struction and the education of teachers on the part of university departments of 
history. 

Another approach to the same general problem marked the joint session of the 
American Association for State and Local History, which had for its theme “The 
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Presentation of History.” With Nyle H. Miller of the Kansas State Historical 
Society presiding, Earle W. Newton, director of state museums and historic prop- 
erties of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, showing colored 
slides, discussed “British History in Three Dimensions.” He reported that the 
crushing burden of taxes in the United Kingdom has brought hundreds of historic 
buildings into the nonprofit, education care of their national trusts, Other proper- 
ties remain in private ownership but are open to the public for a fee. The British 
government itself cares for many monuments, including ruins of castles, etc., but 
no habitable structures. 

James Parton, publisher of American Heritage, spoke on “The Marriage of 
History and Journalism.” “There is today in America a great reawakening of in- 
terest in history. It is not an interest in history per se so much as it is an interest 
in the things connoted by the word ‘heritage’-—how we got to where we are and 
how that rediscovery can help us through the difficult problems of the present and 
the future. One major cause of this recent development has been the increasing 
rapprochement between the two professions of history and journalism. ... We 
think of history in terms of people first, dates and battles and administrations last. 
Furthermore, we are as interested in the little people as in the big. Our ‘beat’ is to 
answer the question—-What did men do there?” American Heritage therefore 
might be called a “newsmagazine of the past.” Clifford Lord, director of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin and president of the American Association for 
State and Local History, closed the session with a review of the objectives of state 
and local historical societies. He pointed out ways the societies can best serve the 
public and historians in particular, and he urged more writing of state and local 
history. 

Although more limited in its objectives than the two preceding sessions, the 
joint session of the American Military Institute was concerned alike with the 
presentation of history and the merits of a particular stress in history, under the 
title “Military History—Pro and Con.” Richard C. Brown of the New York State 
University College for Teachers at Buffalo presided. Tyson Wilson of Virginia 
Military Institute presented “The Case for Military History and Research.” He 
pointed out that more than forty courses in military history are now being taught 
in American colleges and universities and that there are numerous sources for 
research aid now in existence. He suggested that more military history material 
should be introduced into general survey courses in American history. Arthur A. 
Ekirch, Jr., of American University examined the implications of the current 
popularity of military history in his paper, “A Civilian Caveat.” He declared that 
there are dangers in the broadly inclusive type of military history, pointing out 
that military history, broadly defined, might encroach upon fields once the prov- 
ince of political, diplomatic, or social history. Such encroachments, he felt, might 
militarize our historical literature as well as our national life. Comments on the 
two papers by William T. Hagen of North Texas State College included a dis- 
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cussion of the difficulty of maintaining objectivity in writing military history be- 
cause of intra- and inter-service rivalries and an objection to the introduction of 
military interpretations into general survey courses in American history. Louis 
Morton of the Army Historical Staff concluded the comments with a summariza- 
tion of his belief that historians, regardless of the type of history they teach or 
write, should be servants of truth and humanity. Members of the large audience 
present contributed greatly to the success of this program through forty-five 
minutes of vigorous comments, questions, and discussion. 


So the report, based almost entirely on the summaries ‘of session chairmen, oc- 
casionally enhanced by information from other sources but oftener reduced, con- 
cludes. Happily there has been no need for the writer to bear in mind Othello’s 
injunction. Rather he would reiterate what he said at the outset: the meeting of 
fered a fair and, both in outlook and interest, an admirable image of what Ameri- 
can historians are doing. Nothing more need be asked. 


University of Missouri CHarLes F, MULLETT 


The Years Business, 1956 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
AND MANAGING EDITOR FOR 1956 


The profession of history is thriving, the professors are vigorous. Historians are 
producing articles and books at an amazing rate. They are about to teach more 
students than ever before. Conscious of the limitations of their research tools, they 
wish to fashion new ones; knowing of gaps in their knowledge, they desire to fill 
them; aware of weaknesses in their teaching, they wish to remedy them. 

Whether all this activity is worthwhile, only the future historians of history 
and historians in the United States will be able to judge. If future historians are 
anything like the present breed, skeptical and tough-minded, they will probably 
find much to criticize and little to praise. But we cannot foresee the future, and 
we must, fortunately or unfortunately, proceed without its judgment. Your Execu- 
tive Secretary and Editor can here report on activities and ideas current in the 
Association and in the profession at large. He is not a completely objective witness. 
Very likely he is too immersed in the study of history, too fond of the study and of 
historians, 

For the Association, the year since my last report to you has been a year of 
transition and change. Whether or not the change has been for the better, we 
cannot yet know; the outlook is not unpropitious, We are now, after much effort, 
in our new headquarters at 400 A Street, S, E., Washington 3, D. C., a remodeled 
house that gives us room to move about, space we had not previously had in the 
study rooms so generously supplied us by the Library of Congress these last fif- 
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teen years. A new bookkeeper, Miss Rita Shea, has taken the place of Miss Patty 
Washington who retired after forty-cight years loyally devoted to Association 
business. Miss Nancy Hall Kane has assumed the position of assistant editor of 
the Review, replacing competent Catharine Seybold who had been with us for 
twelve years. My secretary, who not only types my letters to you but takes care of 
the Job Register, is John Paul Yoder, a man of wide experience. Miss Patricia Fox 
helps Nancy Kane get out the Review and sends those requests for book reviews 
which so many of you receive, We are proud of our new staff. It is happy, intelli- 
gent, and hardworking. 

These are changes in location, in personnel; there are other changes. Last year 
we reported that the Ford Foundation had granted $148,000 for our Service 
Center for Teachers, That Center, directed by George B. Carson, Jr., is now in 
operation, preparing pamphlets on the content of high school history courses and 
annotated lists of books for history teachers, as well as providing consultant services 
when they are requested. During the year we obtained two other grants from the 
Ford Foundation, one of $69,000 for the photographic reproduction of German 
war documents now in England and the United States, and one of $96,000 for 
the long-anticipated bibliographies covering British history. The American Com- 
mittee for the Study of War Documents, headed by Reginald Phelps, and the 
Joint Anglo-American Committee on British Bibliographies, on which Stanley 
Pargellis is our representative, have both plunged into their tasks. For all three 
of these projects, the Service Center, the War Documents, the British Bibliogra- 
phies, I can report substantial work accomplished. The War Documents Committee 
has screened and photographed thousands of pages of German materials, The 
revisions of two volumes of the British Bibliographies, that for the medieval period 
(Gross) and that for the Tudor period (Read), are under way. Edgar Graves is 
doing the first and Conyers Read the second, his own volume. 

From the Rockefeller Foundation, we just recently received a grant of up to 
$75,000 to realize the long-hoped-for new edition of the Guide to Historical Litera- 
ture, George Howe and his committee on the Guide have laid their plans, evolved 
their outline, and are about to begin the actual editing. For the committees that 
have worked out and developed these special projects, historians everywhere wish 
success, Their invaluable efforts will, in the future, deepen the study of history as 
well as strengthen the profession. 

One further accomplishment of the same nature should be mentioned. For 
twenty-five years, American historians have been promised an index to the Writ- 
ings on American History. An Index to the Writings. . . , 1902-1940 is printed 
and should be ready for distribution by the time these words are spoken. David 
M. Matteson began this index in 1931; in his will he provided funds for its com- 
pletion, which was carried out by one of our members, William C. Davis, an ex- 
pert typist as well as scholar and editor. 

Other projects are in the making. We hope that some of them will materialize. 
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We may, for example, try to strengthen South Asian studies in the United States 
through importation of outstanding scholars in the field. We may soon propose 
a study of the historical profession with a particular view to our needs in the 
next ten to twenty years. Of this last, I shall speak later, 

These are special projects. What of our customary work, what of those activi- 
ties which occupy us daily, and I also might say nightly? The Association for 
seventy-two years has attempted to serve historians, to encourage the study of his- 
tory. In some ways we succeed, in some ways we fail. Your Executive Secretary 
and Editor, now a veteran, as he has served his first hitch of three years, is a bit 
battle-scarred and weary. Much is being done. Much remains to be done. Too 
often we wish we had the time and stamina to do that which we do better and 
still have the time and stamina to do more. 

Much of the work of the Association, as we all know, is performed by standing 
committees. When your Executive Secretary assumed his position three years 
and three months ago, he did not then comprehend the volume of work actually 
performed by members of these committees, nor did he know that they, almost 
without exception, receive no compensation other than the satisfaction arising from 
service to their fellow historians. Again and again this fact ought to be stated: 
the members of the profession of history are not only loyal to it, they work for 
their profession. May I summarize the activities of the several committees which 
carry the burden of what I might call our standing duties. My summary may sound 
prosaic, but it records the generosity and wide range of accomplishments of our 
most active members. 

The Beveridge Award Committee, with Ralph Hidy as chairman, considered 
thirteen applications and has awarded the prize of $1,000 plus publication to one 
volume and honorable mention, which brings publication, to another. Francis Bow- 
man of the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize Committee tells us that the committee 
received over sixty volumes in European history from which it chose one for its 
prize of $200. J. B. Brebner, for the Schuyler Prize Committee, reports that it 
examined forty-five books in British, British Imperial, and Commonwealth his- 
tory before it made its choice for the $100 award. The George Louis Beer Commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of Charles Mullett, received eighteen volumes on 
European international history; from among these it made its choice for the prize 
of $200. For the John H. Dunning Prize of about $140, in American history, 
Francis Simkins writes that over forty books and manuscripts were considered 
before the committee decided upon a prize volume and one for honorable men- 
tion, This year, because no volume suitable for the Watumull Prize in Indian 
history was submitted, Taraknath Das and his committee have made no recom- 
mendation. The Carnegie Revolving Fund Committee (Raymond Stearns, chair- 
man), with its fund virtually exhausted, could not, unfortunately, assist in the 
publication of a worthy volume. (See page 771 for winners of prizes.) 

From the reports of the prize committee chairmen before me and from com- 
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ments of members of the Association, several suggestions arise. A tremendous 
burden of work in reading manuscripts and books falls upon the prize committees. 
We may need to define the terms of the prizes more narrowly and precisely. In 
these days of inflation, the monetary size of some prizes hardly warrants the work 
of the award committees. A good many books and manuscripts are submitted 
which are either not eligible or insufficiently prepared. Authors ought to be warned 
that their manuscripts must be in final form for publication and that their books 
must be scholarly. But, in any case, the historians who receive the awards and all 
of us who pay honor to our worthy colleagues will express our gratitude to the 
men who made the choices. Through the years, the books to which the Association 
has given prizes have usually become “standard” works, points of departure in 
their fields. 

One new prize will be offered in 1957. The Cornell University Press will make 
possible a biennial Association prize of $1,500 (plus publication) for a book in 
American intellectual history, including biography. Appropriately, the award will 
be called the Moses Coit Tyler Prize. 

Our Association committees cover many phases of the study of history. The 
Committee on the Historian and the Federal Government, this year enlarged by 
three additional historians of American diplomacy, will report separately to the 
Council and to the Business Meeting upon the State Department publications in 
the field of history. The general report of the chairman, Edward Younger, tells 
us that Volume I of our Annual Report, the 1955 Proceedings volume, is in press 
(the proof is on the desk of the Executive Secretary at this moment), that the 
Writings on American History for 1951 has been published, that the Writings 
volume for 1952 is in press, and that the volume for 1953 is in preparation. One 
other major accomplishment of this committee should be noted. In 1955, the 
committee, along with senior historians in governmental service and your Executive 
Secretary, asked the Federal Civil Service Commission, by letter and telephone, to 
reopen the Washington register for historians and again offer examinations. This 
has been done, we can happily announce. 

Waldo Leland, speaking for the Committee on International Historical Activi- 
ties as he has long and wisely done, reveals how far-flung are the international in- 
terests of American historians. One of the members of this committee, Arthur 
Whitaker, attended the meeting of the Bureau of the International Committee of 
Historical Sciences in Madrid. Flis report is to be found in the Review of October, 
1956 (pp. 274-76). Our own committee has presented a critique of the 1955 Rome 
Congress to assist the Bureau in plans for future congresses. The next Congress 
of the International Committee will be held in Stockholm in 1960. Historians in- 
terested in preparing reports for this Congress are urged to send their suggestions 
to Donald McKay at Amherst, our representative on the Bureau. Our International 
Historical Activities Committee keeps us informed on the project for the History 
of the Americas, on the regular Anglo-American historical conferences held every 
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summer, and upon all international activities which may profit American his- 
torians, There has been, for example, correspondence of interest between the Rus- 
sian and American members of the Bureau concerning what form cooperation be- 
tween Russian and American historians might take if such cooperation should be 
desired, and the committee has formulated tentative recommendations. Our com- 
mittee also recommends that the United States act as host for the meeting of the 
Bureau in 1958, 

The Committee on Documentary Reproduction, headed by Robert Eckles, sub- 
mits its usual full report on microfilming done and in prospect. With the Library 
of Congress, the committee this year began and supervised reproduction of ma- 
terials in Finland, Japan, and Italy, and next year selected documents of several 
other countries will be duplicated on film. The Harmsworth Committee, under 
Carl Wittke, compiled another panel of historians from which Oxford will choose 
one for its distinguished professorship in American history. 

The Association sends representatives or delegates to the Social Science Re- 
search Council, the American Council of Learned Societies, the National Historical 
Publications Commission, and the National Council for Social Studies. For the 
first, the Social Science Research Council, our senior delegate, Roy Nichols, an- 
nounces the appointment of a third (after those for Bulletins 54 and 64) Commit- 
tee on Historiography, this one headed by Louis Gottschalk. The new SSRC com- 
mittee will study the methodology of history as history rather than as a social science. 
The American Council of Learned Societies, Joseph Strayer tells us, has survived 
and preserved its committee structure. Its financial stringency was temporarily re- 
lieved, and there is hope that the Council, somewhat reorganized, will continue 
to foster humanistic studies in America. Julian Boyd, in describing the work of the 
National Historical Publications Commission, indicates that work upon the 
“Guide to Depositories of the Archives and Manuscripts” continues and that the 
volume ought to appear late in 1957. Some progress is being made, too, on the 
documentary histories of the Constitution and Bill of Rights and the First Federal 
Congress. As the newspapers have announced, the papers of President Madison are 
being collected and will be published in a definitive and full edition. Nothing con- 
crete, however, has been done to “fill the gap” in the Writings on American His- 
tory for the years 1940-1947. From the National Council for Social Studies there 
is little new to bring you. The Council continues to be active and to publish Social 
Education, the magazine for high school teachers of history which the Association 
helped start several years ago. Our Association, through Fulmer Mood, has also 
been of some assistance to Ralph Shaw of Rutgers University, who is preparing a 
bibliographical work to cover publications during the years at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century not included in Evans, American Bibliography, and Roor- 
bach, Bibliotheca Americana. 

Of some interest to those seeking historical positions and those wishing to fill 
them is the Association’s Job Register. During the two years of its active operation, 
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about 600 individuals have registered and between 300 and 400 are on the rolls 
at present. The Register has been informed of more than 140 positions and, though 
we have no exact information, possibly thirty or more individuals have found 
positions through it, The Register needs more publicity than we have been able to 
give it—time and personnel are lacking. It has justified its existence, but it has not 
yet fulfilled our hopes for it. Last year at the Annual Meeting, 147 individuals 
registered and the Register learned of over fifty positions. We are trying last year’s 
experiment again, and the Job Register will again be open at the Annual Meeting 
in St. Louis, One common offhand comment, “The best people do not register and 
the best institutions do not use it,” has little evidence behind it. Good people are 
registered and all kinds of institutions from the “Ivy League” to obscure colleges 
have made use of the service. 

Without systematic effort on our part, the membership of the Association 
slowly increases. It now has nearly 6,600 members, and the Review, with the sep- 
arate Macmillan subscription lists, goes to about 8,300 individuals and institutions. 
The Treasurer of the Association, Solon J. Buck, reports that we are in a sound 
financial condition and that we have been able to buy, remodel, and furnish the 
building for our headquarters without undue strain and without touching our 
endowment. 

May I express the Association’s appreciation for Solon Buck’s long service. For 
twenty years, while he has been a distinguished historian and archivist, he has also 
been our financial watchdog. We have never had a deficit. Solon Buck has served 
without pay, and he has toiled long and difficult hours, days, weeks, This Execu- 
tive Secretary can testify both to his devotion to the Association and to his ac- 
curacy and his caution in financial matters. With Solon Buck, I have worked upon 
four budgets, four Treasurer’s reports. Never simple, these budgets and reports 
have become more and more complicated as our activities have multiplied. Every 
year the Treasurer and the Executive Secretary breathe sighs of deep relief when 
the work on them is completed, If anyone wants a lesson in precision, let him 
work with Solon Buck. 

Another member of the Association to whom I should like to pay tribute is 
Frank Maloy Anderson. Professor Anderson, whom we all know as a learned 
scholar and loyal friend, may be the oldest living member of the Association, hav- 
ing joined it in 1896. This year he will be, I believe, attending his fiftieth meeting. 

The American Historical Review has become thicker and thicker (Volume 
LXI, 1,127 pages); one member has accused us of trying to rival the Manhat- 
tan telephone directory. We have, it is true, reached the Reviews limitation in 
size, perhaps even exceeded it a bit. Our readers tell us that we should not review 
fewer books (517 this year, 533 last), that we should run more articles (twelve 
articles plus seven “Notes and Suggestions” this year compared to twelve articles 
plus six “Notes and Suggestions” last year), and that we might expand in this or 
that direction, but especially in the “Personal” section (which is now larger than 
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ever). We cannot expand further, however, without more funds, more assistance 
in the editorial office. We have not only reached the maximum physical size for 
handling and mailing, we have perhaps exceeded the physical energies of a willing 
staff. We can only develop further in one direction—quality. Readers tell us 
that our reviews of books have grown more critical. This, I think, is true and de- 
sirable. They also tell us that they like the type of discussions represented by the 
essays of Zagorin and Gershoy on Becker in the October, 1956, issue. We hope to 
continue these when the submitted articles lend themselves to similar discussion. 
Your Editor has heard from time to time that we publish mostly articles by young 
men hoping for promotion, few by “authorities” who have “arrived.” It is true 
that the pages of the Review are open to young men as they are to every serious 
historian regardless of age. It is also true that during the last three years, at least, 
a sizable proportion of the authors, about a third, have been historians who would 
generally be acknowledged “authorities,” that is, older scholars who have achieved 
recognition in the profession. 

Once again for the Review, 1 plead for more lively, provocative, and inter- 
pretative articles than we receive at present. We received this year 157 essays for 
consideration, compared to 147 last year. Of these, but a handful attempted to. 
formulate, and test with evidence, new and fertile hypotheses which might en- 
rich our understanding of the past. In American history, may I particularly note, 
we saw too few top-notch studies and almost none which tried to interpret Ameri- 
can history in the venturesome fashion of Tyler, Turner, and Beard. The bold new 
views that these giants have led us to expect of American historians seem strangely 
lacking, at least insofar as submitted articles indicate. 

Again your Executive Secretary has done a bit of travel. He learned, for 
example, about the historians of Texas, that American empire of the Southwest, 
and he has been in Ithaca in the winter, in Durham on a beautiful fall day, and in 
Pittsburgh on the opening day of the baseball season without seeing the game. 
Every time he leaves headquarters, he is made aware of problems of teaching and 
research to be solved as well as the ways various departments are solving them, and 
he, with much profit to the Review, meets historians who are qualified to review 
books and who wish to submit articles. Travel, according to the cliché, broadens. 
I should rather say it deepens understanding, increases awareness of problems and 
possibilities. Of both of these I have been increasingly cognizant. 

Is it time in our profession for an assessment of where we are and where we 
are going in these years of continual crisis? The volume of research in progress 
is truly astounding. What does it mean, where does it lead? The number of 
students mounts and will become enormous during the next few years. Are we 
prepared for them? I hope the Association will sponsor, perhaps with funds from 
a foundation, a much-needed study of possibilities in the profession. I would hope 
that this study might concentrate upon graduate school production, graduate 
school requirements including those of language, and dissertation standards and 
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quality. But 1 would also hope the study might ask questions about the relation 
of present graduate education to liberal education, about the relation of teaching 
to research and publication, about needs in the publication field, about the possi- 
bilities for women in the profession, and about ways and means of making the 
profession more attractive to able young men and women. 

You must not expect your headquarters staff to do this study. It should be 
done by a committee of highly qualified historians appointed by the Association. 
The headquarters staff (especially the Executive Secretary) is already pushed to 
the limits of its physical abilities. If the profession wishes the Association to ex- 
pand its activities further, it will have to see to it that funds and staff are available. 
Your Executive Secretary and Editor has many times dreamed of the life of a 
teacher with time for research and writing. You should expect him to remain some- 
thing of a scholar, but with his present seven-day week and twelve- to fourteen- 
hour day, he is exhausted before he can crawl to his own study to read a book or 
write a page. If the Association is to do more, to further enlarge its program, it 
will have to provide the means, 

This is an age of change, of transition in the world and in historical study 
which is part of this world. Where are we going? Can we use our historical knowl- 
edge to help both our fellow citizens and ourselves? It is for us, for you and for 
me, to build and furnish the structure in which the historians of the next ten to 
twenty years may freely roam, teach their students, produce their studies. This 
is a time of transition, but if in large measure it is an age of destruction, it is 
also an age for construction. In this construction, though some ideals are waning, 
those of scholarship must stand firm. In this period of easy negation, let us be the 
ones to affirm those rights to critical inquiry and humanistic study bequeathed us 
by historians and philosophers from Athens to Florence, Rotterdam, Paris, and 
London, by Herodotus and Socrates, Erasmus and Guicciardini, Voltaire and 
Hume-—and I might add from our own America, by Jameson, Becker, and Ford. 


Boyo C. Suarer, Executive Secretary and Managing Editor 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, SHERATON-JEFFERSON HOTEL, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, DECEMBER 27, 1956, 10:00 A.M. 


Present: Dexter Perkins, President; William L. Langer, Vice-President; Solon 
J. Buck, Treasurer; Boyd C. Shafer, Executive Secretary; Carl Bridenbaugh, Wal- 
ter L. Dorn, Herbert Heaton, Mrs. Helen Taft Manning, Robert Palmer, Richard 
C. Shryock, Walter Prescott Webb, C. Vann Woodward, Councilors; Merle Curti, 
Louis Gottschalk, former Presidents. 

President Perkins called the meeting to order. 

The minutes of the 1955 Council meeting were approved as published in the 
April, 1956, issue of the Review (pp. 804-11). 
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The Executive Secretary’s report was not read as it had previously been sent to 
members of the Council. The Executive Secretary commented briefly upon various 
Association matters, He indicated that membership of the Association had in- 
creased to 6,577 (last year, 6,310). He pointed out the increase in work being 
done by the Association headquarters staff and asked that the Council consider 
additional staff. The Council authorized the Executive Committee of the Council 
to act on the recommendations of the Executive Secretary in this respect and 
established a maximum financial limitation. 

Dr. Solon J. Buck, Treasurer, read sections of the report of his office for 
1955-56. He singled out certain items for the Council's particular attention and 
indicated that the Association’s assets had again increased. He stated that expendi- 
tures during the year for housing the Association were well within the savings of 
the last five years. He explained certain changes which had been made in the na- 
ture of the Association’s report and suggested that the Council might care to ap- 
point an Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, a position provided for in the Constitution. 
Dr. Buck concluded with the announcement that he would no longer be able to 
serve as Treasurer of the Association after 1957, and he asked that the Council take 
appropriate steps. 

For the Finance Committee, Dr. Buck summarized the budget proposals for 
1956-57 and 1957-58. The Council unanimously approved small expenditures for 
the past fiscal year which exceeded the budget allocation for 1955-56, struck from 
the budget a proposed investment for 1956-57, and increased the subventions for 
the Local Arrangements Committees of 1956-57 and 1957-58. The approved bud- 
gets, in addition, carried certain salary adjustments for the office staff. 

Professor Max Savelle of the University of Washington, Vice-President of the 
Pacific Coast Branch of the Association and 1956 representative of the Branch to 
the national Association, reported on the activities of the Branch for the past year 
(see page 791). 

After considerable discussion of the costs involved in attendance at Council 
and committee meetings, the Council asked that the Finance Committee study the 
question of travel charges and allowances for members of the Council attending 
the annual meeting. 

The Executive Secretary reported for the Committee on Committees, and 
the Council approved new members for the various association committees. These 
are listed below: 


Committee on Committees—C. E. Black,* Princeton University; Fletcher M. 
Green, University of North Carolina; Edward C. Kirkland, Thetford Center, 
Vermont; Earl S. Pomeroy, University of Oregon; Boyd C. Shafer, Washington, 
D. C. (ex officio). 

Committee on Harmsworth Professorship —Carl Wittke, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, chairman; William C. Binkley, Tulane University; William Stull Holt, 


* New member this year, 
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University of Washington; Stow Persons, State University of Iowa; C. Vann 
Woodward,* Johns Hopkins University. 

Committee on Honorary Members —Felix Gilbert, Bryn Mawr College, chairman; 
Hugh Borton, Columbia University; Sydney N. Fisher, Ohio State University; 
Charles E. Odegaard, University of Michigan; Boyd C. Shafer, Washington, D. 
C. (ex officio); Ralph E. Turner, Yale University; Arthur P. Whitaker, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Committee on the Historian and the Federal Government.—Edward Younger, 
University of Virginia, chairman; Thomas A, Bailey, Stanford University; 
Samuel F, Bemis, Yale University; Malcolm Carroll,* Duke University; Wood 
Gray, George Washington University; Jeannette P. Nichols, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Dexter Perkins, Cornell University; Boyd C. Shafer, Washington, 
D. C. (ex officio). 

Committee on International Historical Activities —Waldo G. Leland, Washington, 
D. C., chairman; Garrett Mattingly, Columbia University; Martin R. P. Mc- 
Guire, Catholic University; Donald C. McKay, Amherst College; Caroline 
Robbins, Bryn Mawr College; Bernadotte F. Schmitt, Alexandria, Virginia; Boyd 
C. Shafer, Washington, D. C. (ex officio); Arthur P. Whitaker, University of 
Pennsylvania. f 

Committee on Documentary Reproduction—Robert B. Eckles, Purdue Univer- 
sity, chairman; William R. Braisted, University of Texas; Edgar L. Erickson, 
University of Illinois (ex officio); Richard W. Hale, Jr., Wellesley College; 
Loren C. MacKinney, University of North Carolina; Charles Mullett,* Univer- 
sity of Missouri; Fred Rodkey, University of Illinois; C. Easton Rothwell, the 
Hoover Library; Clifford K. Shipton, Worcester, Massachusetts; Boyd C. Shafer, 
Washington, D. C. (ex officio). 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize.—Henry Hill, University of Wis- 
consin, chairman; Harold Grimm,* University of Indiana; Henry R. Winkler, 
Rutgers University. 

American Committee for the Study of War Documents.—Lynn Case, University of 
Pennsylvania, chairman; Carl J. Friedrich,* Harvard University; Oron J. Hale, 
University of Virginia; George W. F. Hallgarten, Washington, D. C.; Hans 
Kohn, City College of New York; Harold Lasswell, Yale University; Koppel Pin- 
son, Queens College; C. Easton Rothwell,* the Hoover Library; Boyd C. Shafer, 
Washington, D. C. (ex officio); William O. Shanahan, Notre Dame University; 
Raymond J. Sontag, University of California; Sidney Wallach, New York. 

Committee on the George Louis Beer Prize.—Joseph J. Mathews, Emory Univer- 
sity, chairman; Stuart Hughes, Stanford University; Carl E. Schorske,* Wes- 
leyan University. 

Committee on the Albert ]. Beveridge Award.—John Hope Franklin, Brooklyn 
College, chairman; Arthur Link, Northwestern University; Richard Overton,* 


* New member this year. 
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Manchester Depot, Vermont; Walter V. Scholes, University of Missouri; Fred- 
erick B. Tolles, Swarthmore College. 

Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications—Raymond P. 
Stearns, University of Illinois, chairman; Lynn M. Case, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Richard N. Current, Woman’s College, University of North Carolina; 
Richard P. McCormick, Rutgers University; R. J. Rath, University of Texas. 

Committee on the John H. Dunning Prize Earl S. Pomeroy, University of Ore- 
gon, chairman; William Hogan,* Tulane University; Charles G. Sellers, Jr., 
Princeton University. 

Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund —Edward Dumbauld, Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania, chairman; Zechariah Chafee, Harvard University; William B. 
Hamilton, Duke University; George L. Haskins, University of Pennsylvania; 
Mark DeWolfe Howe, Harvard University; Leonard W. Labaree, Yale Univer- 
sity; Richard L. Morton, College of William and Mary; Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 
Newark, New Jersey; Julius Goebel, Columbia University; David J. Mays, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Boyd C. Shafer, Washington, D.C. (ex officio). 

Committee on the Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize —Helen Taft Manning, Bryn 
Mawr College, chairman; Giovanni Costigan,* University of Washington; Gar- 
rett Mattingly,* Columbia University; Charles Mowat, University of Chicago. 

Committee on the Job Register—Roderic H. Davison, George Washington Uni- 
versity; Aubrey Land,* University of Nebraska; Charles G. Sellers, Jr., Prince- 
ton University; Boyd C. Shafer, Washington, D. C. (ex officio). 

Committee on South Asian History —Holden Furber,* University of Pennsylvania, 
chairman; Merle Curti,* University of Wisconsin; Robert I. Crane,* University 
of Michigan; David Owen,* Harvard University; Earl Pritchard,* University of 
Chicago; Boyd C. Shafer,* Washington, D. C. (ex officio). 

Committee on Teaching.—Sidney Painter, Johns Hopkins University, chairman; 
William Cartwright,* Duke University; Clement Eaton,* University of Ken- 
tucky; Erling M. Hunt, Columbia University; Francis Keppel, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Agnes Meyer, Washington, D. C.; Edith Starratt, Sherburne, New York; 
Joseph R. Strayer, Princeton University; Boyd C. Shafer, Washington, D. C. 
(ex officio). 

Committee on the Watumull Prize —Taraknath Das, Columbia University, chair- 
man; Robert I. Crane, University of Michigan; Holden Furber, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

As Association representatives, the Council elected Joseph Strayer of Princeton 
University to the American Council of Learned Societies; David Potter of Yale to 
the Social Science Research Council; and Julian P. Boyd of Princeton University to 
the National Historical Publications Commission. 

The Council turned its attention to questions arising out of the work of the 
Association’s committees, The Executive Secretary explained that the funds of the 


* New member this year. 
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Carnegie Revolving Fund Committee were almost exhausted. The Council de- 
cided to continue the present committee and establish an Association revolving 
fund with the remaining monies and any further funds which might be obtained 
for this purpose. The Fund has published thirty-five volumes during the last 
twenty-eight years from the original grant of $25,000. 

After extended discussion of the terms of the various prizes awarded by the 
Association, the Council asked that a committee of three be appointed to study 
all questions concerning these prizes, including the terms of the original grants 
and changes made in these terms, and that this committee report its recommenda- 
tions to the Council, 

The Council accepted the proposal of the Cornell University Press for a new 
award, to be called the Moses Coit Tyler Prize, and decided upon the appointment 
of a committee of five for it. This prize of $1,500 plus publication will be awarded 
for the best work in manuscript in the field of American intellectual history (in- 
cluding biography). It will be offered in 1957, but along with all other prizes will 
be considered by the new committee before a final decision is reached for the 
period beyond 1957. 

The Council considered at length and in detail the administrative arrangements 
for the American Committee for the Study of War Documents and the Council’s 
tentative proposals for funds to continue its work (for a report of the Committee's 
recent activities, see page 792). At the conclusion of the discussion, the follow- 
ing motion was passed without dissent: 


The Council of the American Historical Association applauds the accomplishments 
of the American Committee for the Study of War Documents in the photographic 
reproduction of German war documents. The Council looks with favor upon 
continuation of this photographic reproduction of German war documents. How- 
ever, it will not sponsor another request for funds unless the committee is re- 
organized on the same lines as other Association committees and unless all funds 
are controlled directly by the Association. 

A request of the Committee on South Asian History for a grant to bring his- 
torians of South Asia to the United States was given lengthy analysis. The Coun- 
cil looked with favor upon the purpose of the proposal, but it asked that the re- 
quest be again referred to the Committee for recommendation on three questions: 
(1) whether three historians should be brought each year or whether the number 
might vary each year; (2) whether the terms of the visiting professors should 
be limited to one year; and (3) whether the Committee believed after further 
consideration that the American Historical Association was the best sponsoring 
agency. 

The Council accepted the recommendation of the International Historical 
Activities Committee that two United States delegates be sent to the meeting of 
the Assembly of the International Committee of Historical Sciences in 1957, and 
that an approach be made to a foundation for funds to bring the Bureau of the 
ICHS to the United States in 1958. 
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For the Committee on the Historian and the Federal Government, Edward 
Younger, the chairman, made an extended report. The Council unanimously 
recommended that the following report and resolutions of this committee be put 
before the Business Meeting: 


Report on State Department Publications. 

At the 1955 Annual Meeting of the American Historical Association, the 
Council proposed and the Business Meeting passed a resolution, charging the 
Committee on the Historian and the Federal Government, enlarged by three 
historians of American foreign policy, to study the problems connected with State 
Department publications and to report back to the Council and Business Meeting 
in December, 1956, 

In compliance with this resolution, your Committee has been enlarged to in- 
clude Thomas A. Bailey, Samuel Flagg Bemis, and Richard Leopold, and your 
Committee, after extensive consultation and study of the problems involved, sub- 
mits the following report: ` 


1. The volumes of Foreign Relations published since inception of the series in 
1861 have been found by the historical profession a highly useful instrument of re- 
search, notably improving in recent decades in scope, content, and scholarly stand- 
ards. 


2. The Committee hopes that this series will be continued on an expanding scale 
commensurate with the expansion of our foreign relations and that added appro- 
priations for this vital work will be made by Congress. 


3. We urge that the Foreign Relations volumes, including the Supplements, be 
published in chronological sequence. Only in this way can the documents be 
judged in historical context, free of contemporary partisanship. 


4. We welcome the State Department’s decision to appoint an advisory board of 
scholars in the field for its Historical Division and to make this board directly ad- 
visory to the Secretary of State. 


5. Valuable as the State Department’s publications have been, the Committee be- 
lieves that the needs of historical scholarship can be satisfied only as long as all 
scholars of established ability and integrity are given access to unpublished govern- 
ment documents, subject to the legitimate requirements of national security. 


Resolution on Access to Public Records. 

Wuersas, the American Historical Association believes that the historical pro- 
fession can provide an objective analysis of past experience only by means of a full 
and free examination of surviving records, therefore be it 

Resolved, by the American Historical Association that in a free society all quali- 
fied persons engaged in responsible historical research should have access to all 
public records, subject only to reasonable regulations to safeguard the documents, 
permit the operational use of current records by governmental agencies without 
undue inconvenience, ensure the national safety, and protect the private character 
of living persons. 


Resolution on Hunter-Miller Compilation. 

Wuerzgas, an authoritative edition of the treaties and other international acts 
of the United States is indispensable to the practice of international relations and 
the effective pursuit of historical study, therefore be it , 

Resolved, that the American Historical Association deplores the discontinuation 
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of the Hunter-Miller compilation of the treaties and other international acts of the 
United States and urgently requests that the project be actively resumed and carried 
to completion as soon as possible. 

On request of the State Department, the Council decided to select a panel of 
six historians from which the State Department will choose three for its advisory 
board. The panel is to be chosen by the Committee on the Historian and the Fed- 
eral Government, 

The Council confirmed the appointment of Mildred Campbell of Vassar as the 
new member of the Board of Editors to replace David Owen of Harvard, whose 
term expired this year. 

The renomination of Percy Ebbott for membership on the Board of Trustees 
was confirmed. : 

The following plans for the Annual Meetings of the next three years were 
approved: December 28-30, 1957, The Statler, New York City; December 28-30, 
1958, The Mayflower, Washington, D. C.; December 28-30, 1959, The Conrad- 
Hilton, Chicago. For 1960, the Council recommended reconsideration of place and 
asked simply that the meeting be held in some eastern city if satisfactory arrange- 
ments could be made. For 1957, the Council approved Oscar J. Falnes of New York 
University as Program Chairman and Erling M. Hunt of Columbia University as 
Local Arrangements Chairman. 

The Executive Secretary reported on the arrangements for the new head- 
quarters building in Washington, D. C. Professor Shryock, as Chairman of the 
Executive Committee and member of the Finance Committee, spoke of his visit 
to the new building, remarking that its acquisition, remodeling, and furnishing 
constituted a major accomplishment and the fulfillment of an urgent need. 

The Executive Secretary spoke of the need for further action by Congress to 
raise the Association’s charter limitation on real and personal estate. A second 
request for Congressional action will be made in January. 

The Council authorized the Executive Secretary to present an amendment to 
the Constitution to eliminate mention of a specific sum for student dues. 

After a discussion of the services rendered by the Job Register, the Council 
reaffirmed its decision of last year to increase the initial registration fee of $2.00 to 
$3.00. 

The Executive Secretary brought to the attention of the Council the new 
volume entitled Index to the Writings on American History, 1902-1940 and 
announced the decision to sell copies to individual members of the Association for 
$5.00 and to nonmembers and institutions for $10.00—prices much below the cost 
of the volume. 

A proposal of Taraknath Das for the Taraknath Das Fund to offer a new 
Tyler Dennett prize was referred by the Council to the new committee on prizes. 

The Council favored a proposal of the Executive Secretary for a study of the 
historical profession as indicated in his annual report. It approved the appoint- 
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ment of a committee of three to formulate a definite plan and define objectives. 

A proposal to change the time of the Business Meeting to a period after lunch 

- of the second day of the Annual Meeting met with favor on the part of the Coun- 
cil, but it referred the proposal to the Association Committee on the Program. 

The Council appointed the following persons as members of the Executive 
Committee for 1957: C. Vann Woodward, chairman, Helen Taft Manning, Wil- 
liam L. Langer, Robert R. Palmer, Solon J. Buck, Boyd C. Shafer. The Finance 
Committee will consist of Solon J. Buck, C. Vann Woodward, and Boyd C. Shafer. 
The Council appointed Robert R. Palmer and William Prescott Webb as the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

A proposal by members of the Association for advice from the Association on 
centennial celebrations was referred to the Committee on the Historian and the 
Federal Government. 

A proposal of Waldo Leland for a bibliography of the works of Franklin 
Jameson and for the publication of a collection of his writings brought varying 
views. The Council decided that up to $200 from the Matteson Fund might be 
expended for a descriptive bibliography but that at this time it could not make any 
commitment for a volume of selected writings. 

The Council referred to the Business Meeting without prejudice a proposal 
for a resolution to support the establishment of the American Museum of Immi- 
gration. 

The meeting was adjourned at 10:15 p.m. 

Born C. SHAFER, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, SHERATON-JEFFERSON HOTEL, 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, DECEMBER 29, 1956, 4:30 P.M. 


President Dexter Perkins called the meeting to order with about 250 members 
present. The minutes of the last meeting (AHR, April, 1956, pp. 811-13) were 
approved. 

Dr. Boyd C. Shafer, Executive Secretary of the Association and Managing 
Editor of the Review, presented his annual report (see pages 774-81). The Treas- 
urer, Dr, Solon J. Buck, outlined the financial condition of the Association from 
the mimeographed report distributed to members attending the meeting. Dr. Buck 
noted that the ordinary financial assets of the Association amounted to approxi- 
mately $697,000; that the Association headquarters at the end of the fiscal year 
were valued at about $36,900; and that foundation grants totaling approximately 
$130,000 were made available during the year. He indicated that the receipts of 
unrestricted funds exceeded ordinary disbursements by about $13,900 during the 
fiscal year. The Treasurer’s report was accepted; it will be printed in the Annual 
Report for 1956. 
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Upon Council renomination, Percy Ebbott of New York City was unanimously 
elected to the Board of Trustees for a term of five years. 

Dr. William C. Binkley, chairman of the Nominating Committee for 1956, 
presented the nominations for 1957: for President, Professor William L. Langer 
of Harvard University; for Vice-President, Professor Walter Prescott Webb of the 
University of Texas; for Treasurer, Dr. Solon J. Buck of Washington, D. C. The 
Executive Secretary, on motion, was instructed to cast one ballot for these nomi- 
nees and they were declared elected. Dr. Binkley announced that, as a result of the 
mail ballot for members of the Council and Nominating Committee, Professor 
Crane Brinton of Harvard University and Dr. Stanley Pargellis of the Newberry 
Library were elected to the Council for the regular four-year terms; that Professor 
James B. Hedges of Brown University was elected to the Council for an unexpired 
term of three years; and that Professors Thomas B. Abernethy of the University of 
Virginia, Kenneth M. Setton of Pennsylvania, and Caroline Robbins of Bryn 
Mawr were elected to the Nominating Committee. Dr. Binkley stated that Pro- 
fessor Ray A. Billington of Northwestern University would be chairman of the 
Nominating Committee in 1957. The Nominating Committee’s report was accepted. 

The Executive Secretary reported upon the actions taken at the Council Meet- 
ing on December 27 (for an account of Council actions, see the Minutes on 
pages 781-88). In his remarks, the Executive Secretary pointed particularly to the 
establishment of a Committee on Prizes which will examine the terms of all 
awards and make recommendations concerning them to the Council; to the estab- 
lishment of the Moses Coit Tyler Prize in American intellectual history and biogra- 
phy for 1957; and to the plans for a study of the historical profession. 

For the Committee on the Historian and the Federal Government, Professor 
Edward Younger of the University of Virginia reported upon the action of this 
committee concerning State Department publications (for his report and resolu< 
tions, see pages 786-87). Younger’s report was accepted and the Association ap- 
proved the resolutions. 

An amendment to the Constitution, authorized by the Council, to place 
authority in the Council to fix the amount of student dues was defeated on a voice 
vote after considerable discussion. 

For the Pacific Coast Branch, Professor Max H. Savelle of the University of 
Washington gave the annual report which indicated an increase in membership, 
a comprehensive program at the 1956 annual meeting of the Branch, and the good 
financial condition of the Branch (see page 791). 

For the Committee on Resolutions, Professor Robert Palmer of Princeton read 
the following resolution: 


Resolved: That the American Historical Association extend its thanks and appre- 
ciation to Professor Charles F. Mullett and his fellow members of the Program 
Committee for the preparation of a varied and interesting program, to Professor 
Ralph P. Bieber and his associates on the Committee on Local Arrangements, and 
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to all their assistants and volunteer workers, for their many labors in bringing 
about a pleasant and memorable meeting in the city of St. Louis, 

From the floor, Professor Edward W. Fox of Cornell University presented 
a motion for a mail ballot to allow members of the Association to state their 
preference for September or December as a time for the Annual Meeting. The 
motion was defeated by a narrow margin. 

Professor John Hope Franklin of Brooklyn College presented a resolution 
endorsing a national appeal for funds to establish the American Museum of Immi- 
gration. He asked that the American Historical Association endorse the project 
and commend it to teachers of history. This resolution was passed, 

In accordance with the custom of over thirty years, Professor Frank Maloy 
Anderson rose to present a motion for adjournment. He prefaced his motion with 
remarks concerning the previous meeting of the Association in St. Louis in 1921. 
The meeting was adjourned at 5:55 p.m. 

Boyp C, Suarez, Executive Secretary 


American Historical Association 


The 1957 Annual Meeting of the American Historical Association will be held 
in New York City, December 28-30, at the Statler Hotel. Oscar F. Falnes of New 
York University is the program chairman and Erling M. Hunt of Columbia, the 
local arrangements chairman. 


Ray Billington of Northwestern University is chairman of the Nominating 
Committee for 1957. He will welcome suggestions from members of the Associa- 
tion for the office of Vice-President, two Council members, and two members of 
the Nominating Committee. 


The American Historical Association will offer a new prize in 1957. Called the 
Moses Coit Tyler Prize, the award will be of $1,500 plus publication for the best 
manuscript in American intellectual history, including biography. The Cornell 
University Press is providing the funds out of money available to it and will pub- 
lish the manuscript. A new committee to judge the manuscripts has been appointed; 
Professor Merle Curti, University of Wisconsin, is the chairman. Communi- 
cations concerning the prize should be sent to the Association office, 400 A Street, 
S.E., Washington 3, D. C., or to Professor Curti. Manuscripts will be received until 
September 1, 1957. 


The Association has published the long-awaited Index to the Writings on 
American History, 1902-1940. Begun many years ago by David M. Matteson, the 
distinguished indexer and bibliographer, the Index was completed by Professor 
William Columbus Davis of George Washington University. By his will, Mr. 
Matteson provided the funds for the compilation. In order to partially recover 
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printing costs, the Association will sell the volume of 1,115 triple-columned pages at 
$5.00 to individual members and $10.00 to nonmembers and institutions (these 
prices are far below the total cost of production). The Index should be ordered 
through the Association headquarters. A limited number of copies is available. 

Members of the Association may receive, without charge, the Annual Reports 
of the Association, which now consist of two volumes, Proceedings and Writings 
on American History. The Proceedings volume, which summarizes Association 
activities for a calendar year, generally appears about a year after these activities 
have taken place. The Writings volume, which intensively covers a year’s writings 
in American history, generally appears four to five years after the year covered. 
The last-published volume of the Writings is for 1951; the 1952 volume is in 
press, the 1953 volume in preparation. The Annual Report volumes are published 
through the Smithsonian Institution by the Government Printing Office. Back 
issues may be purchased from the GPO or received through Congressmen, who 
are entitled to free copies. Members of the Association, not now on the list to 
receive the volumes without charge through the Association, may have. their 
names added to the list by writing to the Association office at 400 A Street, S.E., 
Washington 3, D. C. Because the number of copies printed is limited, the Associa- 
tion list cannot be extended indefinitely, and members now wishing to be added to it 
should write immediately. 


The forty-ninth meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical 
Association was held at the University of Oregon, Eugene, December 27-29, 1956. 
More than 150 people attended the sessions, despite difficulties of weather and 
transportation and the lure of going to the national meeting at St. Louis. The pro- 
gram and local arrangements were in the hands of committees headed by Donald 
E, Emerson and Robert W. Smith. 

Many of the sessions were concerned with the traditional problems of pushing 
the historical frontier ever forward. There were panels on England, the United 
States, Latin America, and Continental Europe. Two sessions analyzed questions 
raised by science, religion, and labor as power forces in society, The Thursday 
evening session was devoted to history and the behavioral sciences, with A. L. 
Kroeber, Seymour M. Lipset, and Leonard Krieger participating in giving papers 
and Karl W. Deutsch and W. Stull Holt acting as commentators. 

At the annual dinner Friday evening, President Peter M. Dunne spoke dramati- 
cally and well upon his favorite theme: “The Renaissance and Reformation, A 
Study in Objectivity: Legends of Black and White.” The audience sensed that this 
might be Father Dunne’s last public address, for he was waging a battle against 
cancer (which took his life twenty days later). At the annual business meet- 
ing, with President Dunne in the chair, reports were presented from the secre- 
tary-treasurer and the managing editor of the Pacific Historical Review. On behalf 
of the board of editors, Earl Pomeroy announced the reelection of John W. 
Caughey as managing editor for 1957 and of August Frugé as business manager. 
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Officers of the Pacific Coast Branch of the AHA for 1957 are as follows: Max 
Savelle, President; John W. Caughey, Vice-President; John A. Schutz, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Leland Creer, University of Utah, William Greever, University of 
Idaho, Francis Herrick, Mills College, Wilbur R. Jacobs, University of California 
at Santa Barbara, T. A. Larsen, University of Wyoming, Donald W., Rowland, 
University of Southern California, Benjamin Sacks, University of New Mexico, 
W. H. Stephenson, University of Oregon, and Herbert J. Wood, State College of 
Washington, Council members. 

The President announced that the 1956 award of the Branch was given to 
Dr. Betty Unterberger, of the Liberal Arts Center, Whittier College, for her book, 
America’s Siberian Expedition, 1918-1920 (Duke University Press). The Louis 
Knott Koontz Memorial Award for 1956 was given to Leonard J. Arrington of 
Utah State Agricultural College for his article in the Pacific Historical Review, 
“The Mormon Colton Mission in Southern Utah.” 

The 1957 meeting of the Branch will be held at the University of San Francisco, 
December 27-28; program chairman is Professor Raymond Muse of the State 
College of Washington. 

Jonn A. Scrutz, Secretary-Treasurer 


The American Historical Association’s American Committee for the Study of 
War Documents has undertaken large-scale microfilming of captured documents 
at Alexandria, Virginia, and at Whaddon Hall in England. The Alexandria 
projéct, headed by Dr. Gerhard Weinberg, is being conducted in the Departmental 
Records Branch of the Adjutant General’s Office. By January, 1957, this project 
had produced about 400,000 frames of film. Included in this material are extensive 
records of the NSDAP from its origins to 1945. There are the records of the 
Reichsinstitut Sven Hedin fiir Innerasienforschung for research on Central Asia, 
the Deutsche Akademie Miinchen for German cultural propaganda abroad, the 
Institut fiir Deutsche Ostarbeit in Cracow, which played an important role in the 
German occupation of Poland, and the Akademie fiir Deutsches Recht, which 
aided in the formulation of German law according to National Socialist principles. 
A group of records of the Reichskommissar fiir die Festigung deutschen Volks- 
tums, pertaining to German resettlement activities in World War II, has been 
entirely filmed. Several small but valuable groups of documents of leading Nazis, 
including Hitler, Géring, Himmler, and Ritter von Epp are now on film, and the 
film of the records of the Smolensk Oblast Communist Party has also been included 
in the materials sent to the National Archives. Current filming is concentrated on 
the German Ministry of Economics and on a group of records dealing with Ger- 
man economic interests in the Far East. The National Archives has prepared a 
guide sheet for purchasers and users of American Historical Association film. 

The Whaddon Hall project, supervised by Professor Howard M. Ehrmann, 
University of Michigan, has as its purpose the microfilming of the pre-1920 files 
of the captured German Foreign Ministry Archives and the publication of a 
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catalogue of files for the years 1867 to 1920. The filming completes the work done 
in this field by the tripartite powers (Great Britain, France, and the United States) 
as well as that of some other governments and of a series of universities. Owing to 
the initiative of the Committee, the gaps left in microfilming the pre-1914 docu- 
ments were filled just before these documents were shipped back to Germany. 
Screening and microfilming of the 1914-1920 files are now under way, and work 
will start shortly on the catalogue. Negative reels are being deposited at the 
National Archives, 

The Committee is further pursuing the aim of making the microfilms of cap- 
tured German documents available to scholars in this country and abroad and 
indexing the material for their use. The Guide to Captured German Documents, 
published in 1952 under the direction of Fritz Epstein and Gerhard Weinberg, is 
at present being brought up to date. The Supplement to the Guide is being pre- 
pared by an editorial board, on which the Hoover Library is represented (George 
W. F. Hallgarten is ex officio head of the board). It is hoped that the Supplement 
will be published before the end of this year. An interlibrary exchange of micro- 
films is being made possible through the cooperation and generosity of the univer- 
sities which have procured the original films (negatives) or are holding positive 
copies. Among these are the University of California at Berkeley (568 reels of 
which 98 are available as positives), the University of Michigan (ca. 150 reels 
[positives] plus ca. 400 reels representing positives of the Committee’s films made 
at Whaddon Hall), Florida State University (150 reels, negatives), University of 
Pittsburgh (339 reels, representing positives from reels of the University of Cali- 
_ fornia), North Texas State College (214 positives of the same kind), and Tulane 
University (at present one positive). A set of positives made from the Committee’s 
negatives deposited at the National Archives, intended to be given to a Western 
university, will likewise be available for this purpose. The Committee hopes for 
funds to make positive copies of certain additional stocks of films available to 
other depositories in the United States and abroad. 

The Committee is also selecting documents to prepare a small printed reader, 
to be used by history and German departments for teaching purposes. It is making 
an effort, in cooperation with the Committee on Library Resources, to assist in 
setting up a project for microfilming all major German and East European Ger- 
man language newspapers of the Weimar period. 

In view of the danger of duplication of research work, brought about by the 
increasing use of identical microfilms by many scholars, an exchange of informa- 
tion on research in progress, based on captured German documents, appears 
desirable. All scholars in this and other countries at present preparing publications 
of this type are invited to inform the Committee (in care of the American Histori- 
cal Association headquarters) of their projects. 
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Other Historical Activities 


The papers of General “Fighting Joe” Wheeler (1836-1906), the distinguished 
soldier who was first a Confederate General and later a General of the United 
States Army, have been placed in the Library of Congress by his granddaughter, 
Mrs. John LeGrand. They number about 75,000 pieces and provide a record of 
General Wheeler's long and active career, beginning with his student days at West 
Point and extending through his service in the Civil War, his business ventures 
and legal practice, his years in the United States Congress (1881-1883 and 1885- 
1900), and his military service in the Spanish-American War. 

A valuable addition to the Library's materials of aeronautical interest is the 
gift by Mr. Grover Cleveland Leoning, prominent aircraft engineer, of about 11,000 
of his papers, covering the years from 1910 to 1940. The extensive personal and 
business correspondence includes a brief exchange with the Wright brothers and 
numerous letters to and from Admiral Richard E. Byrd. There are also reports, 
photographs, blue prints, drawings, and a series of clippings which deal with many 
aspects of aeronautics. 

Col. Henry Breckinridge, prominent lawyer and assistant secretary of war dur- 
ing President Wilson’s administration, has presented to the Library more than 
2,000 of his papers, which cover the period 1913~1945. They consist primarily of 
correspondence and speeches. Several hundred papers relate to his government 
service from 1913 to 1916, and there is material relating to his campaign for a 
seat in the United States Senate in 1934 as a candidate of the Constitution party 
and to his part in the 1936 presidential campaign of the Republican party. These 
papers form a valuable supplement to the Library’s extensive holdings of Breckin- 
ridge family papers. 

Vice-Admiral Emory Scott Land, USN (Ret.), has presented his papers, which 
date from 1903 to 1952 and number about 5,000 pieces. They include correspond- 
ence, speeches, occasional brief diary notes, and photographs, and relate chiefly 
to Admiral Land’s service as assistant chief of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, 
1926-1928, as chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repair, 1932-1937, as 
chairman of the U. S. Maritime Commission, 1938-1946, and as administrator of 
the War Shipping Administration during World War II. 


The United States Department of State has deposited in the National Archives 
554 containers of microfilms of documents from the archives of the former Ger- 
man Foreign Office relating to the Weimar period. The bulk of the collection 
consists of microfilms of documents in the files of the German Foreign Minister’s 
office and the State Secretary’s office. The data sheets describing these materials 
have been microfilmed by the National Archives, Inquiries concerning the pur- 
chase of copies of these microfilms should be addressed to the National Archives 
and Records Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
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The International Commission for the Bibliography of the Vatican Archives 
has been given official status through the signing of agreements between the 
Pontifical Committee of Historical Sciences and the Italian Central Council for 
Historical Studies. The commission is concerned with an analytical listing of the 
documents published by the Vatican and those kept in the Vatican archives, It was 
in operation before World War II but had to cease its activities for want of funds. 
Funds for the work have now been obtained through the combined efforts of 
Pope Pius XII, the Italian Central Council for Historical Studies, and the Union 
of Institutes of Roman Archeology, History and Art. 


Columbia University has made arrangements to purchase the papers of John 
Jay, Secretary of State during the Confederation and first Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. The collection comprises nearly 2,000 items written by 250 indi- 
_ viduals, including John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, Thomas 
Jefferson, and George Washington. Five unpublished letters of Washington are in 
the collection. 


Julian P. Boyd, editor of The Papers of Thomas Jefferson, has announced the 
availability of a guide to the location of some 60,000 documents and letters written 
by or to Thomas Jefferson that are to be found in several hundred public and 
private repositories. His editorial office has prepared fifty-one reels of 16mm. film 
of all its alphabetical, chronological, bibliographical, and source cards, This micro- 
film copy of all the editorial control files will be an aid to scholars during the years 
that the editorial work on the Jefferson papers is being carried forward. The film 
has certain limitations in that the control cards were prepared specifically for use 
by the editorial staff of the Jefferson Papers and do not conform to normal stand- 
ards of bibliographical, library, or archival practice. Positive copies of the film 
have been presented to the following institutions: Princeton University, University 
of Virginia, Massachusetts Historical Society, Missouri Historical Society, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and the Henry E. Huntington Library. They are available on 
interlibrary loan, and additional positives may be purchased from the Photodupli- 
cation Department, Library of Congress. 


Through a Ford Foundation grant, the Library of Congress, acting in collabo- 
ration with the Committee on Documentary Reproduction of the American His- 
torical Association, is microfilming the diplomatic notes of the secretary of state of 
Finland to the tsar from 1809 to 1917. This is part of a long-range microfilming 
program drawn up several years ago by a special committee for the Library of 
Congress and the American Historical Association. A copy of the microfilm will 
be sent to the Library of Congress, where it will be an important addition to the 
materials on Finnish history. 


The Ford Foundation has made a grant of $100,000 to the University of Wis- 
consin for studies in the history of American philanthropy, Extending over a 
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period of five years, the studies will be under the direction of Merle Curti, Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner Professor of American History, assisted by Irvin G. Wyllie, 
formerly associate professor of history at the University of Missouri, who will 
devote half time to research in the history of American philanthropy. The project 
is intended to encourage monographic research, in part through fellowships to 
graduate students who will prepare dissertations (along the lines suggested in 
Curti’s article in the January, 1957, Review, pp. 352-63) at the University of 
Wisconsin, ' 


The American Council of Learned Societies will receive on July 1, 1957, from 
the Ford Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation, grants for a five-year period to- 
taling $3,100,000. These grants, beyond the cost of maintaining a central estab- 
lishment, will be devoted to fellowships, grants-in-aid, the promotion of the 
humanities in secondary schools, the holding of scholarly conferences, and the 
maintenance of foreign relations in the humanities. At the New York meeting of 
the ACLS, January 22-25, 1957, Frederick H. Burkhardt, now president of 
Bennington College, was elected president of the Council. After July 1, the ACLS 
will have its principal office in New York City. On or after this date, the ACLS 
will make specific announcements concerning its enlarged program. 


The newly-elected officers of the Society of American Archivists are as follows: 
Lester J. Cappon, Institute of Early American History and Culture, President; 
Herbert Angel, The National Archives, Vice-President; Dolores C. Renze, State 
Archivist of Colorado, Secretary; William Overman, Firestone Archives, Treas- 
urer, Editor of The American Archivist is Philip G. Bauer, The National Archives. 


A new quarterly journal, to be called Victorian Studies, will be published this 
year at Indiana University. It will be devoted to the examination of English culture 
during the period extendicg approximately from 1830 to 1914. Victorian Studies will 
serve and promote an interdisciplinary interest by publishing articles in all the 
humanities, arts, and sciences; by publishing reviews of books from all relevant 
fields; by serving as a forum for the discussion of controversial questions; and by 
publishing the annual interdisciplinary Victorian Bibliography together with other 
bibliographic services. Communications should be addressed to The Editors 
(Philip Appleman, William A. Madden, and Michael Wolff), Victorian Studies, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Twenty German historical research institutes (including historical commis- 
sions, but not historical seminars of universities) in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and the German Democratic Republic are listed by Walther Kienast in the 
September, 1956, issue of Geschichte in Wissenschaft und Unterricht, the organ 
of the German Association of History Teachers. Exact information is given on 
their origins and history. present staffs, completed or intended publications, and 
available research grants. 
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The History of Science Society held its annual meeting on December 28-29, 
1956, at the Hotel Governor Clinton in New York City, in conjunction with the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. In the first of four sessions, 
a symposium held jointly with Section L on the History and Philosophy of Science, 
Dr. Cyril S. Smith, Director of the Institute for the Study of Metals of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, spoke as a practicing metallurgist but stressed the long past of 
metallurgy as an empirical science; Dr. Frederick Kilgour, Librarian of Yale Uni- 
versity Medical School, discussed the “History of the Wave Concept from Vitruvius 
to Newton and Huygens”; and Professor John J. Beer of Hanover College, Indiana, 
gave a case history of a German dye plant in his paper on “Coal Tar Dye Manu- 
facture and the Origins of the Modern Industrial Research Laboratory.” Papers 
were presented at the second session by Professor Marie Boas of Brandeis Univer- 
sity, “Some Considerations on the History of Seventeenth-Century Chemistry”; 
Professor “Thomas S. Kuhn of the University of California at Berkeley, on “The 
Caloric Theory of Adiabatic Compression”; and by Lee M. Pearson, Scientific His- 
torian of the United States Navy Department, Bureau of Aeronautics, on “The 
Role of the U. S. Navy in Creating a National Agency for Aeronautical Research.” 

Papers included in the last two sessions, related more particularly to the inter- 
relationship of scientific theories of antiquity and those of succeeding centuries, 
were “The Impact of Archimedes on Medieval Science,” by Professor Marshall 
Clagett, University of Wisconsin; “The Medieval Theory of Supposition,” by Dr. 
Curtis Wilson of St. John’s College in Annapolis; “Whose Authority Dominated 
Medieval Science?” by Professor William H. Stahl of Brooklyn College; “The 
Transition from Egyptian to Greek Medical Theory,” by Dean Saunders, Univer- 
sity of California School of Medicine; “The Hippocratic Treatise, Airs, Waters, 
and Places in History,” by Professor Genevieve Miller, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity; and comments on the contents of a tract entitled “De Complexionibus” by 
Professor Emeritus Lynn Thorndike of Columbia University. Professor Pearl 
Kibre of Hunter College served as chairman of the program committee. 

Among other highlights of the meeting were the brief account by the visiting 
scholar Dr. Aydin Sayili of the University of Ankara, of a manuscript containing 
a mathematical solution by the ninth-century Thebit ben Corat; the report at the 
annual luncheon by Dr. I. Bernard Cohen of Harvard University on the Inter- 
national Congress of the History of Science held in Florence; and the award of 
the Ida and Henry Schuman Prize in the history of science to Chandler Fulton, 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, for his paper, “Vinegar Flies, 
T. H. Morgan, and Columbia University.” The annual dinner featured addresses 
by Dr. Dorothy Stimson, retiring President of the History of Science Society, and 
Dr. Henry Guerlac, retiring Vice-President of Section L. 


The fourth annual summer Institute on Historical and Archival Management 
will be offered by Radcliffe College, with the cosponsorship of the department of 
history of Harvard University, June 24 through August 2, 1957. Designed for col- 
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lege graduates who are interested in a career in archival, museum, and historical 
society work, the course is open also to employees of institutions in these fields. 
Students will devote full time to the study of archival and historical resources and 
their relation to the interpretation of history. With a staff of eighteen or more 
experts, the course will be under the direction of Lester J. Cappon, Director of the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williamsburg, Virginia. Two 
full-tuition scholarships of $200 each are available. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Institute, ro Garder: Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


Personal 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES? 


Alliance College (Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania): Emanuel Nodel ap- 
pointed associate professar. Harris Teachers College (University City, Missouri): 
A. B. Bender on leave for 1956-1957 to prepare a study on the Apache Indians for 
the United States Department of Justice in connection with Indian claims. Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley): Robert E. Burke, head of the Manuscripts Division 
of the Bancroft Library, on leave for the year to teach at the University of Hawaii. 
Columbia University: Richard B. Morris on leave for the spring semester to be 
Carnegie visiting professor at the University of Hawaii. Hofstra College: Robert 
A. Davison appointed associate professor. Hunter College: Georgiana P, McEntee 
promoted to professor and Marie Vagts to assistant professor. Michigan State Uni- 
versity: Gerald E. Critoph, of Colgate University, appointed instructor in social 
science. Oregon State College: Leonard Adolph appointed to the staff. Purdue 
University: Walter O. Forster and George H. Mayer promoted to professors. 
Rutgers University: Edward R. Tannenbaum appointed assistant professor. Saint 
Mary’s University (Haltfax, Canada): John MacCormack appointed professor. 
West Virginia University: Donald S. Barnhart appointed associate professor, and 
Robert L. Johnson, Jr., assistant professor. 


Recent DEATHS 


Conrad Peterson, prafessor emeritus of history and government at Gustavus 
Adolphus College, died cn July 20, 1956, in St. Peter, Minnesota. Born in Sweden 
in 1880, he received his B.A. from Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois, in 
1901 and his Ph.D. from Yale in 1906. He had served as professor of history and 
government at Gustavus Adolphus from r908 until his retirement in June, 1950. 
He was a life member of the American Historical Association. 


1The Review prints news of appointments, promotions, retirements, and leaves of absence. 
It does not print news of summer session appointments, completed temporary appointments, or 
honorary degrees and citations. 
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Edward Schuster of New York City and Alfred Esberg of Los Altos, Cali- 
fornia, both life members of the Association, recently died. Mr. Esberg joined the 
Association in 1904, Mr. Schuster in 1912. 


Isaac Joslin Cox, professor emeritus of history at Northwestern University, 
died after a long illness in San Antonio, Texas, on October 31, 1956. Professor 
Cox was born in West Creek, New Jersey; he graduated from Kimball Union 
Academy in Meriden, New Hampshire, in 1892 and from Dartmouth College in 
1896. For six years after his graduation, he taught at San Antonio Academy in 
Texas before studying for two years on a Harrison Fellowship at the University 
of Pennsylvania, from which he received his Ph.D. degree in 1904. Throughout 
his life he retained a deep devotion for San Antonio Academy and taught there as 
opportunity permitted, even after retirement. In 1948 he published a study on 
William Belcher Seeley, the founder and first principal of the Academy. Cox’s 
college teaching began in 1904 at the University of Cincinnati, where he remained 
until 1919 when he went to Northwestern University as professor of history. It was 
at Northwestern that he became known as an outstanding teacher and major 
scholar in the field of Latin American studies. His interests were wide and his 
published works include studies of the West Florida controversy, 1798-1813, the 
Burr Conspiracy, the Colombian Treaty, and a well-known translation of Luis 
Galdames’ History of Chile. He was a member of the seminar conference on 
Hispanic America held in 1935 and contributed to the published report the section 
devoted to Chile. Among his many historical articles are contributions to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, the Encyclopedia Americana, the American Historical 
Review, and the Dictionary of American Biography. He was chairman of the 
department of history at Northwestern University from 1927 to 1941, when he 
retired from active university work. His interest in scholarship was continuous, 
and he pursued researches and maintained interest in writing and lecturing until 
ill health made such activities impossible for him. 


William Edward Lunt, an authority on English constitutional and papal 
financial history, died in Bryn Mawr, November to, 1956, at the age of seventy- 
four. He had been living in retirement on the campus of Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania, where he had held the chair of the Walter D. and Edith 
M. L. Scull Professorship of English Constitutional History from its establishment 
in 1917 until his retirement in 1951. Born in Lisbon, Maine, he graduated from 
Bowdoin College in 1904 and received his M.A. from Harvard the following 
year. He was a traveling fellow in Europe for Harvard in 1907 and again in 1911, 
earning a Ph.D. in 1908. He taught history at the University of Wisconsin from 
1908 to 1910. During the next two years Professor Lunt held the Thomas Brackett 
Reed professorship of history and political science at Bowdoin, and from 1912 to 
1917 he taught English history at Cornell University. 

His History of England, first published in 1928, is a standard textbook in many 
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colleges and universities. His two volumes on the financial history of the papacy 
established his reputation among scholars in this field. The first, Papal Revenues 
in the Middle Ages, was published in 1934. Financial Relations of the Papacy with 
England to 1327 appeared in 1939. At the end of World War I, Professor Lunt 
was chief of the Italian division of the American Commission to Negotiate Peace 
set up to establish Italian treaty boundaries. 

He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa and held honorary degrees from 
Bowdoin, Princeton, and Haverford. From 1951 to 1954, he was president of the 
Mediaeval Academy of America, He was a member of the Royal Historical Society, 
the American Historical Association, and the American Society of Church History. 


Between 1945 and 1947 he se-ved on the Board of Editors of the American His- 
torical Review, 


Benjamin Platt Thomas, cne of the foremost authorities on Lincoln, died in 
Springfield, Illinois, on November 29, 1956. Born in 1902 in New Jersey, he 
graduated from Johns Hopkins University in 1924 and obtained the Ph.D. degree 
there five years later. His studies for many years centered upon Lincoln and his 
biography, Abraham Lincoln (1952), was acclaimed as the outstanding one- 
volume work on the Civil War President. His numerous other books included 
Lincoln’s New Salem (1934), Portrait for Posterity: Lincoln and His Biographers 
(1947), and Theodore Weld, Crusader of Freedom (1950). A genial gentleman, 
his scholarship and his literary ability brought him the general acclaim and respect 
of his fellow historians. 


Robert J. Kerner, one of the leading figures in Slavic historiography, died No- 
vember 29, 1956. Born in Chicago in 1889 of a Czech family, Kerner received his 
A.B. and M.A, degrees at the University of Chicago, in 1908 and 1909. He con- 
tinued his studies at Harvard under the guidance of Archibald Coolidge and 
received his Ph.D. in 1914. During the next fourteen years, he taught history at the 
University of Missouri and, as a member of the Colonel House Commission from 
1917 to 1919, participated in the deliberations that ultimately led to the establish- 
ment of an independent Czechoslovakia. In 1928, Dr. Kerner joined the history 
department of the University of California at Berkeley, where in 1941 he became 
Sather Professor of History and in 1948 the first director of the Institute of Slavic 
Studies, which he had organized. In 1943, in recognition of outstanding scholar- 
ship, he was elected faculty research lecturer. 

Owing in large part to Professor Kerner’s indefatigable efforts, California 
became one of the acknowledzed major centers for Slavic studies. Excelling as a 
teacher, strict and exacting in research, he was as demanding of his students as he 
was of himself. While at the University of California he guided over thirty stud- 
ents to their doctoral degrees and impressed upon them that the degree signified 
a state of mind, an attitude towards knowledge, rather than the mastery of facts 
within a certain area of learning. Dr. Kerner was a colorful and dramatic lecturer 
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who fired generations of students with enthusiasm, while imparting to them 
many of his basic concepts. A scholar of broad historical views, he developed the 
neglected areas of Balkan and Far Eastern history, particularly with reference to 
Russia. He had an uncanny ability to reduce complex data to fundamental facts 
and relate them to the current scene. He insisted upon the importance of knowing 
the foreign languages of a given area of historical investigation; much of the 
stimulus for the serious study of Slavic and Oriental languages in this country 
can be traced to his influence. 

Professor Kerner’s interests and scholarship are seen in his major publications, 
dedicated to interpreting the Slavic peoples to the English speaking world. His 
first important work was Slavic Europe (1919), a bibliography that has not been 
superceded, His Bohemia in the Eighteenth Century (1932) was a major con- 
tribution to the history of the Czechs, a people for whom he felt a warm sym- 
pathy. Another definitive work was The Balkan Conference and Balkan Entente 
(1935, with H. N. Howard), a volume dealing largely with Yugoslavia and 
demonstrating Kerner’s view that the unity of the Balkan peoples was indi- 
spensable to their salvation. Then came Urge to the Sea (1942), a highly imagi- 
native interpretation of Russian history, which with the works of two of his 
students, G. V. Lantzeff’s Siberia in the Seventeenth Century and R. H. Fisher’s 
Russian Fur Trade, was recognized even by Soviet scholars. His work in Far 
Eastern history culminated in Northeastern Asia: A Selected Bibliography (two 
volumes, 1939). After the outbreak of World War II, Kerner inaugurated the 
United Nations Series (ten volumes); he contributed essays to three of the vol- 
umes, Czechoslovakia (1940), Poland (1945), and Yugoslavia (1949), and edited 
those on Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 

In Professor Kerner’s death, his students have lost a loyal friend and a keen 
critic and the Slavic field has lost one of its American pioneers and outstanding 
scholars. 


Vincent M. Scramuzza, Roman historian, died on December 3, 1956. Born 
in Sicily and educated in the Liceo at Monreale, he received his A.M. at Louisiana 
State University in 1924 and Ph.D. at Harvard in 1929. He taught at Smith Col- 
lege from 1930 to 1952, being appointed to a full professorship in 1940. His prize- 
winning thesis, written under W. S. Ferguson, was published as The Emperor 
Claudius in 1940 and is recognized as the leading study of the subject in any lan- 
guage, To Tenney Frank’s Economic Survey of the Roman Empire, Volume HI, 
he contributed a learned section on his native Sicily. Among his lesser writings is 
a series of powerful reviews, which should be inseparable from the volumes re- 
viewed. Scramuzza was beloved for being unfailingly generous and kindly, a man 
of deep and disciplined feeling, a spirit of true simplicity and quietude. 


Claude Carson Smith, professor of history and political science at the Univer- 
sity of Nevada, died December 12, 1956, in Reno, at the age of sixty-two. A native 
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of Tennessee, he received his B.A. from Carson-Newman College following ser- 
vice overseas in World War I. His Ph.D. was received from Stanford University 
in 1947. After teaching a short time at Kansas City University, in 1929 he joined 
the faculty of the University of Nevada, where he remained until his retirement 
in October, 1956, Recognized as an authority on Nevada politics and government, 
he delivered numerous speeches before public gatherings and contributed articles 
to professional magazines, but it was in the classroom that Dr. Smith won greatest 
acclaim. Few instructors at the University of Nevada had the opportunity to meet 
and influence so many students; none used his abilities to better advantage, a fact 
attested to not only by the continuing popularity of his classes but by the esteem 
in which he was held by his students and colleagues. 


Thomas Waverly Palmer, Jr., associate professor of history at Boston Univer- 
sity, died in White Plains, New York, on January 12, at the age of thirty-six. Born 
in Chile, he was an authority on Latin America and had recently been named 
coordinator of Latin American studies at Boston University. A Phi Beta Kappa 
at Amherst, he received his M.A. and Ph.D. in history from Columbia University. 
He lectured at Yale University and at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
of Tufts University and recently completed a book on the Latin American policy 
of the United States. 


Peter Masten Dunne, S. J., died in San Francisco on January 15, at the age of 
sixty-seven, shortly after completing his term as President of the Pacific Coast 
Branch of the American Historical Association. From 1934 to the time of his 
death, Father Dunne headed the history department at the University of San 
Francisco and, in 1956, the University rewarded a career of twenty-five years of 
distinguished teaching and scholarship by conferring on him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws, honoris causa. Father Dunne received his doctorate at the University of 
California under his close personal friend, the late Herbert Eugene Bolton. His 
scholarly output included several highly esteemed volumes on various phases of 
the Jesuit colonial story in northern Mexico. Chief among these was his Black- 
robes in Lower California (1952). He remained active in the classroom until the 
time of his death, although he had been in failing health during the past year. A 
host of former students and colleagues will always honor the memory of an inde- 
fatigable and careful scholar, a genial but exacting teacher, and a man whom all 
admired and respected. 


Communications 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisTorICAL Review: 

As the American Historical Review publishes much of the very best material 
on Italy appearing anywhere (this is recognized in Italy, as many an American 
traveler and Fulbright Fellow can testify), please allow us to comment on E, P. 
Noether’s and S. H. Hughes's recent articles on Italian history. 
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1. While Emiliana P. Noether’s “Italy Reviews Its Fascist Past: A Biblio- 
graphical Essay” (July, 1956, pp. 877-99) furnishes a workmanlike and useful 
list of books, for which all readers should be grateful, the framework of her 
article and her evaluation of a number of books and their authors seem to leave 
much to be desired. As for the framework, we find that although she proposes to 
deal with books published since 1944 “with few exceptions,” the exceptions in- 
clude only works by anti-Fascists, but none whatever by Fascists and historians 
of the first rank, such as Gioacchino Volpe. As for evaluations, the following may 
be remarked. Dealing with such figures as Albertini and Salandra, she is hard on 
Salandra and men like him for collaborating with Fascism and hoping to “use” 
it for their own ends, yet she asserts, contrary to fact, that Albertini from the 
“very first” refused to support Fascism, 

Is it sufficient to say that the chief value of Amerigo Dumini’s book lies in 
the account it gives of Matteotti’s death, and not be told that Dumini was the 
principal protagonist in the kidnaping and horrible demise of Matteotti? Is it much 
good merely to mention a book by Zuccarini, another by Rocca, and yet another 
by Magistrati, and not be told that the first is an archrepublican, the second a 
Fascist, an anti-Fascist, and a Fascist in turn, and the third the brother-in-law of 
Ciano? In similar instances, too numerous to enumerate, we are given the title of 
a book but no key to the political philosophy, affiliation, character, or, if you will, 
“prejudice” of its author. 

Her remark that Aldo Garosci’s Storia dei fuórusciti “falls short of being a 
comprehensive treatment of the subject matter, for, as the title indicates, it con- 
centrates on the nuclei of opposition outside of Italy” is very wide of the mark; 
by its very meaning, the history of “fuorusciti” can deal only with nuclei of op- 
position outside of Italy. 

2. H. Stuart Hughes’s “The Aftermath of the Risorgimento in Four Successive 
Interpretations” (October, 1955, pp. 70-76) attempts to say too much in too 
little space and is more in the nature of an interesting conversation than of a 
historical judgment, With reference to “the historical writing of the immediate 
post-Fascist period,” Professor Hughes writes: “And it was symptomatic of the 
time that the most inclusive reassessment of the era 1860-1900, Emilio Sereni’s 
Il capitalismo nelle campagne, should have been written by a Marxist historian. 
This highly critical, sociologically oriented, and consciously pro-peasant-and- 
worker viewpoint remains the dominant historical attitude toward the decades in 
question. Nearly everyone who has written on internal Italian history in the past 
few years, myself included, has cast his work to a greater or lesser extent in this 
mold.” Now Sereni is much more than a Marxist historian—he is a long-time 
Stalinist Communist. There is a world of difference between such a Communist 
and a Marxist. It is very wide of the mark to say that “nearly everyone” has written 
in the manner Mr. Hughes describes. Mr. Hughes discusses the post-World War 
II works by four historians (Jemolo, Chabod, Mario delle Piane, Salvemini). All 
of them are anti-Fascists, There is no mention of a single Fascist historian like 
Volpe, who has continued his indefatigable historical writing since the war. 

Far more serious is the failure of Mr. Hughes to perceive that the distinctive 
interpretations he attributes to the postwar historians on subjects such as the 
“oligarchic nature” of the pre-1913 parliamentary state, church-state relations, and 
the functioning of the parliamentary monarchy, are not distinctive at all, but 
“old saws” and the patrimony of the best historical thought long before the end 
of the war was in sight. This grave misinterpretation points to the danger of re- 
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lying so much on current, postwar historical writing as to lose complete awareness 
of the historical perceptions of those whose thoughts continue to live in historical 
consciousness and cannot be condemned to oblivion. 


Alassio, Italy, and New York, New York MichazL R. SEVERIN 


To tue EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HistoRICAL Review: 


Mr. Severin is, of course, entitled to his opinion, but after reading his com- 
ments, I can only suggest that perhaps he might do well to reread my article more 
carefully and in a more objective frame of mind. Most of his criticisms find their 
rebuttal in the text of the article itself. 

In particular, as a historian (such I assume he is), Mr. Severin should not lift 
phrases out of context. His “with few exceptions” reads as follows: “A few excep- 
tions will be made for works which, though published earlier, have been considered 
sufficiently important to be republished since 1944, often in much enlarged form.” 


Weston, Massachusetts EmILIaNa P. NOETHER 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisTtorICAL Review: 

I think that the following comments cover Mr. Severin’s main points: 

1. I do not object too strenuously to the characterization of my modest efforts 
as “interesting conversation,” although I confess that it sounds a trifle more in- 
formal than what I had in mind. My piece was not intended to be an article—it 
was aptly described by the rubric of the American Historical Review under which 
it appeared: “Notes and Suggestions.” 

2. Of course I am aware that Sereni is a Communist. But it did not seem neces- 
sary to mention this fact. In his 11 capitalismo nelle campagne—aside from the 
customary genuflections to Lenin—he says nothing that a non-Communist (or 
non-Stalinist) Marxist might not have written. 

3. “Nearly everyone who has written on internal Italian history,” etc., is ob- 
viously an overstatement. I bow before Mr, Severin's literal mindedness. 

4. It was no accident that all the authors mentioned were anti-Fascists. The 
simple fact is that the vast majority of Italian intellectuals (including historians) 
fall into that category. I might add that those I cited represent at least three diver- 
gent schools of anti-Fascism. Had I known of a Fascist historian with something 
as interesting to say as they had, I should have included him. (Volpe I have never 
found very interesting.) Theoretically, I have always contended that there is no 
reason why a first-rate Fascist intellectual should not exist: I have simply never 
found one. 

5. I am also aware that many of the “new” things these post-1945 historians 
have to say are at the same time “old.” But that is precisely the point: the cir- 
cumstances of the postwar period have enabled Italians to rediscover and to see 
in a new focus the familiar (and frequently half-forgotten) features of their late 
nineteenth-century heritage. 


Stanford University H. Sruarr Hucues 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisroricaL Review: 


The writer believes that it is pertinent to make some comment on Professor 
Hitti's review of Unity and Variety in Muslim Civilization, edited by Professor 
von Grunebaum, which appeared in the July, 1956, Review. This review tends to 
give the reader a somewhat inaccurate conception of the volume's contents. The 
opening statement ends with the phrase, “the contributors to this volume are 
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largely anthropologists.” The fact is that none of the sixteen contributors falls 
under this classification—the nearest being the French sociologist, Le Tourneau. 
To name a few exceptions, there are: Minorsky, a historian orientalist; Schacht, 
an orientalist specializing in Islamic jurisprudence; Bernard Lewis, an orientalist 
historian; Ettinghausen, an Islamic art historian; and, certainly, von Grunebaum 
does not claim to be an anthropologist. 

This work is published as a part of the series entitled Comparative Studies in 
Cultures and Civilizations, under the editorship of Robert Redford, an American 
anthropologist, and Milton Singer, but it was written by nonanthropologists to 
explain Muslim civilization. A more detailed review, written by Kenneth Cragg, is 
available in the Summer, 1956, issue of the Middle East Journal. 


University of Michigan Gorpon H. Torrey 


To Tue EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historica Review: 


By that strange trick which the human mind at times plays on the hand, your 
reviewer wrote “anthropologists” when he thought he was writing “philologists.” 
The term was used in contrast with “historians.” But almost all the contributors 
were identified by name and university and, within the limited space allotted, 
their theses were summed up. The one man Mr. Torrey singles out as “French 
sociologist”-—Le Tourneau—holds the chair of “histoire de ’occident arabe” in 
Algiers. 


Princeton University Pare K. Hirrr 


To THE EDITOR or THE AMERICAN Historicat Review: 


Professor W. F. Albright, in his review of my book The Dead Sea Scrolls and 
Modern Scholarship (AHR, October, 1956, pp. 103-104) wrote: “Zeitlin brings 
arguments which belong for the most part in courtrooms and debating arenas, and 
which have little to do with serious scholarship.” My contentions against the 
antiquity of the scrolls are based on verbal terms which were used in the scrolls 
and which we know positively came into usage among the Jews during the Middle 
Ages. Again, the references to the Aalokot, Jewish laws, in the scrolls show that 
they were not composed in the pre-Christian period, since we know definitely that 
these laws were enacted after the destruction of the Second Temple, i.e., at the end 
of the first century of the Christian era. 

Again, I called attention to the fact that the authors of the scrolls used paren- 
theses to indicate that the words enclosed therein were not to be read, ellipses to 
indicate that the author omitted words, and connecting lines to show the connec- 
tion between two words, The practice of using these signs was not known to the 
Jews in the pre-Christian period. They came into vogue much later. Do these mat- 
ters belong in the courtrooms or in the halls of learning? 

Professor Albright emphasizes the importance of the carbon test of the flax 
“from which was made the linen in which the scrolls of Cave I were once 
wrapped.” None of the archaeologists ever saw the scrolls wrapped in linen; they 
were brought to the Archbishop in a bag. The late Professor Sukenik bought 
scrolls, and they were not wrapped in linen. The story that the scrolls were 
wrapped in linen came from the Oriental merchants. Why has the carbon-14 test 
not been applied to each of the scrolls? 


Dropsie College SOLOMON ZEITLIN 


To THE EDITOR oF THE AMERICAN HisTorICAL Review: 


In his reply to my review, Professor Zeitlin has provided several confirmations 
of my judgment as cited in his first paragraph. 


Johns Hopkins University Wikram F. ALBRIGHT 
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Editor's Note 


This editor was told the other day by a superficial observer that the study of 
history was soon going the way of the classics. As a historian, the editor is skeptical 
of prediction. As an editor, the historian recognizes the fact that historians write 
increasingly for narrowing groups of specialists. As the number of professional his- 
torians is small, perhaps 7,000 to 8,000 in the United States, and as the number of 
specialists in each of the various fields is necessarily much smaller, the audience for 
a historian’s writings may be small, and their publication sometimes proves diffi- 
cult, Could it be true that the historian might think oftener than he does of G. M. 
Trevelyan's plea that history should be written to be read? 
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The Rise of Serfdom 
in Eastern Europe 


Jerome BLUM 


HE decline of serfdom in Western Europe in the same time span in 
which it was taking root east of the Elbe River is an often remarked 
upon paradox of early modern European history. This article is an effort to 
suggest explanations for this difference in the development of the lord-peasant 
relation in these two regions. The emphasis here is on the Eastern lands— 
Bohemia, Silesia, Hungary, Eastern Germany, Livonia, Poland, Lithuania, 
and Russia. For convenience’s sake, I have chosen to refer to these lands col- 
lectively as “Eastern Europe,” although, of course, a number of them are 
sometimes included in Central Europe and although the countries of South- 
eastern Europe are not treated in this study. The history of the waning of 
serfdom in Western Europe is well known, so only a brief sketch is given 
here for purposes of comparison and contrast with the East. 
Because the institution of serfdom was known in so many lands, and be- 
éause it lived on in one place or another in Europe for over a thousand years, 
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it is well-nigh impossible to define it in precise terms that would have a pan- 
European application. The word “serf” or its equivalents were applied—on 
occasion in the same time and place—to a wide range of peasants, from peo- 
ple whose condition could scarcely be distinguished from that of chattel slaves 
to men who were nearly free. The presence or absence of certain dues or fines 
that had to be paid the seigneur has sometimes been proposed as a kind of 
litmus test of whether or not peasants were serfs, but these servile obligations 
were not infrequently demanded of men who are known to have been legally 
free. Often the serf is thought to have been a person who was bound to the 
soil, but this, too, is an inadequate, and for many times and places, even a 
mistaken concept. For the deepest and most complete form of serfdom was 
precisely when the lord was able (as he often was) to move his peasants 
about as he wished, transferring them from one holding to another, con- 
verting them into landless field hands or into household servants, or even 
selling, giving, or gambling them away without land.* On the other hand, 
there were periods in serfdom’s history when the bondsman had the right to 
leave his holding, after giving notice to his lord, whereupon he became a free 
man. 

Nor is it any more accurate to define the serf as a person bound to the 
body of his lord, for this condition, too, was true only for certain times and 
places. In France, for example, the serf had once been attached to his lord 
by what Bloch has described as an indissoluble, almost corporeal bond that 
had nothing to do with any holding the serf might have. Thus, if a free man 
took over a holding formerly occupied by a serf, he remained free, In short, 
there was a clear distinction between personal status and tenure. Then, be- 
ginning in the thirteenth century, the “blemish of serfdom” began to adhere 
to the land rather than to the man, so that a free peasant who took over a 
tenement recognized as servile was regarded as a serf so long as he remained 
on the holding. Now tenure determined status. A similar development seems 
to have taken place in England. In Russia the development took just the 


1Cf. Paul Vinogradov, Villainage in England (Oxford, 1892), pp. 45, 57-58, 151, 165; 
Karl Grünberg, Die Bauernbefreiung und die Auflösung des gutsherrlich-bäuerlichen Verhält- 
nisses in Böhmen, Mähren und Schlesien (Leipzig, 1894), 1, 55-56; Georg F. Knapp, Die Landar- 
beiter in Knechtschaft und Freiheit (Leipzig, 1891), pp. 24-26; Stanislaw Kutrzeba, Grundriss 
der polnischen Verfassungsgeschichte, tr. from 3d Polish ed. (Berlin, 1912), pp. 13-14; Werner 
Conze, Agrarverfassung und Bevölkerung in Litauen und Weissrussland (Leipzig, 1940), I, 
1313 Francis L. Carsten, The Origins of Prussia (Oxford, 1954), pp. 162-633 Vasili I. 
Semevskii, Krest'iane v tsarstvovanie Imperatritsy Ekateriny I [Peasants in the reign of Empress 
Catherine 11] (St. Petersburg, 1881, 1901), I, 148-51. 

? Dmitri M. Odinetz, “Les origines du servage en Russie,” Rev. hist. de droit frangais et 
étranger, 4° ser, X (1 931), 254; Marc Bloch, “Serf de la glèbe: Histoire d'une expression toute 
faite,” Rev. hist, CXXXVI (1921), 236. 

8 Bloch, p. 236; Nellie Neilsen in Cambridge Economic History (Cambridge, 1941), L 446. 
The Cambridge Economic History is hereafter cited as CEH. 
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opposite course, at least so far as the serfs of the pomeshchiki (the seigneurs 
holding on service tenure from the tsar) were concerned. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries these serfs were bound to their holdings (except 
for certain special circumstances) and not to the person of the pomeshchik. 
But this came to be disregarded by the pomeshchiki, who began to move 
their peasants about and even to sell them without land. In the eighteenth 
century the crown gave legal sanction to these practices so that these serfs of 
the pomeshchiki became bound to the person of their seigneurs.* 

There was, however, one feature common to European serfdom wherever 
and whenever it existed: a peasant was recognized as unfree if he was bound 
to the will of his lord by ties that were degrading and socially incapacitating 
and that (as Struve put it®) were institutional rather than contractual. In 
practice, this meant that the lord had legal jurisdiction over his peasants to 
the complete, or nearly complete, exclusion of the state, so that to all intents 
and purposes the only rights the peasants had were those that the lord was 
willing to allow them. Concomitants of this condition were that the peas- 
ants were unable to come and go as they pleased without their lord’s permis- 
sion and that the lord could demand whatever obligations he wanted. In 
actuality, it was a general, although far from universal, rule for these obliga- 
tions to be fixed and even minutely defined by custom, but it was possible for 
the seigneur to increase or decrease them, change their nature, or to com- 
mand that they be performed in any order he wished. Yet the power of the 
lord over his serfs was not so great as to deprive them of their legal person- 
ality. Herein lay the difference between serf and slave. The serf, even when 
his status fell so low that he could be bought and sold without land, still had 
certain individual rights, albeit severely curtailed. The slave, no matter how 
well off he might be—and there were periods, e.g., seventeenth-century 
Russia, when at least some slaves seem to have enjoyed greater social and 
economic advantages than did serfs—was in the eyes of the law not a person 
but a chattel of his owner. 

A sign of the waning of serfdom was when the central power began to 
intrude itself between lord and serf, chipping away at the former’s legal and 
administrative powers and establishing norms for the obligations he could de- 
mand of his peasants. Conversely, the withdrawal of the sovereign from in- 
terference in the lord-peasant relation doomed a free peasantry to serfdom. 


4 Sobranie uzakonenti russkago gosudarstve [Collection of the Laws of the Russian Empire], 
E. P. Karnovich, ed. (St. Petersburg, 1875), I, Law code of 1649, ch. xi, art. 30, ch. xvi, art. 7; 
V.I. Semevskii, Krest'ianskii vopros v Rossii v XVIII i pervoi polovine XIX veka [The peasant 
problem in Russia in the 18th and first half of the 19th centuries] (St. Petersburg, 1888), II, 5-6. 

5 Petr B. Struve, in CEH, I, 435. 
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At the beginning of the twelfth century most of the peasants in Western 
Europe were serfs. By the end of the thirteenth century many of them had 
become free or had won partial release from their bonds. By the sixteenth 
century all, or nearly all, of the peasants in many lands and regions were 
entirely free, while in the rest of Western Europe their dependence upon 
their seigneurs was much less than it had been three centuries before.* This 
phenomenon was played out against a backdrop of two great secular swings 
in economic life: the prosperity of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and 
the depression of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries in Western Europe were years of expansion, marked by 
increasing population, the growth of old cities and the founding of new ones, 
the bringing into cultivation of much new land, the spread of the use of 
money, and rising prices. These developments set off sweeping changes in the 
organization of the predominantly self-sufficient manorial economy. The op- 
portunities offered by the growth of demand and the rising price levels stim- 
ulated some lords to produce directly for the market. But the majority of 
seigneurs, impelled by their growing need for cash resulting from the in- 
creased use of money and the higher standard of living, abandoned their 
own agricultural operations and converted the obligations owed them by 
their peasants into money payments. Apparently, they believed they could 
realize a greater gain, and at the same time save themselves much work and 
trouble, by becoming rent receivers rather than by producing for sale. In 
addition, the inducements offered to attract settlers to new lands that were 
being opened up and the offer of freedom made by the cities to the people 
who came to live in them compelled lords to grant concessions to their 
peasants to keep them from running off. These concessions usually took the 
form of commuting dues and services into cash and of general improvement 
in peasant status and tenure. 

As a result of these seigneurial adjustments to the changed conditions, by 
the later thirteenth century many serfs had become free tenants, paying a 
money rent. Others who did not win complete freedom were relieved of all 
or many of the old obligations. Even those whose only gain was the con- 
version of their labor service into money dues were better off, for now they 
were freed of the many abuses that had often attended the performance of 


8 Josef Kulischer, Allgemeine Wirtschafisgeschichte (Munich and Berlin, 1928-1929), 1 
136-52; Eileen Power, “Peasant Life and Rural Conditions (c. 1100 to c. 1500),” Cambridge 
Medieval History, VII, 719; Edward P. Cheyney, “The Disappearance of English Serfdom,” 
English Hist. Rev., XV (1900), 20; Henri Sée, Les classes rurales et le régime domanial en 
France au moyen dge (Paris, 1901), pp. 201-207, 260-62, 277-78; Francois L. Ganshof, “Medie- 
val Agrarian Society in Its Prime: France, the Low Countries, and Western Germany,” CEH, I, 
317-18, 320; Alfred J. Doren, Italienische Wirtschafisgeschichte (Jena, 1934), 1, 211-17. 
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this obligation; they could spend all their time on their own work (or nearly 
all, for when the labor service was retained it was only for a few days a 
year); and the real value of their fixed commutation fees declined because of 
the price rise. Studies based on partial data for England indicate that by the 
turn of the thirteenth century one third to one half of the peasants there 
were free. In France serfs apparently formed a minority of the total peasant 
population, and in Flanders the process of emancipation had been just about 
completed. In Western Germany, at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
the peasantry had not advanced so far on the road to freedom, but their 
status was improved over what it had been. There were seigneurs in these 
lands, especially those who chose to engage in production for market, who 
imposed heightened labor obligations on their peasants and sometimes even 
reduced free men to the status of serfs, but these cases represented exceptions 
to the general trend of the lord-peasant relation of the era.” 

In contrast to the prosperity of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were times of severe economic contraction 
in most of Western Europe. The depression, which was especially marked 
from the mid-fourteenth to the mid-fifteenth century, was primarily agri- 
cultural. Grain prices showed a long secular decline, land prices fell sharply, 
and above all, there was a great shrinkage in the amount of tilled land. 
Abandoned holdings became a major feature of the rural landscape. Investi- 
gators of this protracted slump attribute it primarily to a drop in European 
population and a resulting decline in demand.’ Yet, remarkably enough, the 
process of emancipation, instituted under the stimulus of the preceding boom 
period, was continued, and in some lands carried to completion, largely 
because of these hard times of the late Middle Ages. Seigneurial revenues 
declined because the abandoned holdings produced a drop in their rental 
incomes and because lords reduced obligations in an effort to hold their 
peasants and to attract new ones to take over empty tenements. The incomes 


Y Kulischer, Allgemeine Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Y, 109-14, 119-24; Power, pp. 727~28; 
Ganshof, pp. 290-96, 312, 317, 320; Sée pp. 202-207, 245-53, 260-62, 267-74, 276-78, 617- 
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of those seigneurs who produced for the market, or who sold part of the 
goods they received as payments in kind from their peasants, fell because of 
the price decline. Moreover, operating costs of the lords who raised goods 
for sale rose, because the population decrease and the consequent scarcity of 
hired labor forced up wages. Meanwhile, the prices of most nonagricultural 
goods that the lords purchased apparently fell less than did farm prices, other 
nonagricultural prices seemed to have remained unchanged, and some ac- 
tually went up. The lords tried to escape their unfavorable position by such 
devices as borrowing heavily, seeking governmental or military posts, per- 
suading their governments to set maximums on prices and wages, leasing 
out their demesnes, shifting from grain to sheep, attempting a “manorial re- 
action” by reimposing heavy dues and restrictions, and even resorting to 
banditry.° 

The continuing concessions made by the seigneurs to keep their present 
tenants and to attract new ones freed those who still were bound of many of 
the old obligations, or commuted them into money payments, and improved 
their tenures. Still others won freedom by going to a town or to another 
manor where they were given free leaseholds; some gained it because the 
death toll of the plagues of the fourteenth century had broken the continuity 
in the keeping of the manor rolls on many estates, so that seigneurs were 
sometimes unable to prove the servile status of their peasants; and some were 
freed by royal fiat. By the sixteenth century, serfdom had disappeared in 
most of Western Europe and where it was retained was generally much less 
onerous than it had once been.?® 


To gain an understanding of the development of serfdom in Eastern 
Europe it is necessary to go back to the era of colonization, when, beginning 
in the twelfth century, many Germans began to infiltrate across the Elbe and 
when increasing numbers of Russians moved northeastward out of the 
Dnieper valley into the forested tableland bounded by the Oka and Volga 
Rivers. The scanty data on life in Eastern Germany before the colonization 
indicate that the land belonged to men of the upper class and that the peas- 
antry were bound to the soil or were entirely unfree.* In Livonia (modern 


® Lútge, pp. 184-85, 201-205; Power, p. 734; Nabholz, pp. 538-54; Kulischer, Allgemeine 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte, I, 144, 146; Ephraim Lipson, The Economic History of England (London, 
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Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, V (1907), 442~43- 
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Estonia and Latvia), the non-noble population had been divided between free 
cultivators with a hereditary right to their holdings and the unfree.” In 
Poland, the rural population on the eve of the German colonization included 
a decreasing number of free peasants who owned their own land, free peas- 
ant renters, and slaves. The last-named class had been increasing mainly 
because a long series of wars had provided many war captives who were the 
chief source of slaves, although people were also enslaved for debt or as 
punishment for a crime, and there were some who voluntarily became slaves 
for protection. Some of these unfree people rendered constant service to their 
owners, while others were settled on the land. As time went on, the distinc- 
tion between the landed slaves and the free renters began to become blurred, 
for they lived together on the estate and paid the same kinds of dues and 
obligations. The chief differences were that the free man had the right of 
freedom of movement and his obligations were fixed, while the unfree 
peasant could move only with the lord’s permission and had to do whatever 
the lord demanded. Actually, the slaves were protected from undue exploi- 
tation by custom and by the lord’s realization that his bondsmen would flee 
if he pressed them too hard." 

In Bohemia, too, the rural population had been divided between free men 
and slaves. The majority had been free and had owned their land, although 
some were renters of large proprietors. The slaves were recruited from war 
prisoners and from criminals. By the end of the twelfth century, as a result 
of the growth of large-scale landowning by members of the ruling class, all 
save a few of the free men had become renters, holding their land in return 
for obligations paid the landlord. They still could move about as they wished, 
but they had become subject to the lord’s court although they could appeal 
a seigneurial decision to the royal courts. Some of them had obtained a 
hereditary right to the use of their holdings, but many were tenants at the 
lord’s will and could be dispossessed by him whenever he chose. There were 
still many slaves, though some had been settled on the land and their position 
began to approach that of the free peasant renters.** 

Similarly, the rural population of Silesia at the time the German coloni- 
zation began was made up of peasant renters and slaves. The condition of 
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the renters there, however, was inferior to what it was in Bohemia. Their 
obligations were unfixed, they were unable to leave without the permission 
of the lord, and they were his tenants at will. As in Bohemia, some of the 
slaves had been settled on the land.* In Hungary, after the Magyar invasion 
the peasants, except for slaves, had been free, but in the succeeding centuries 
their status deteriorated and their holdings became absorbed by the estates of 
the nobles and gentry. In the thirteenth century a legally uniform peasant 
class was created. The members of this group were guaranteed personal free- 
dom and the right to own movable property but were settled on the lands of 
the seigneurs and were bound to the performance of certain obligations. 
Increasing numbers of the slaves were assimilated with this class. In Lithu- 
ania most of the peasantry owned their farms, but after the Christianization 
of the country and the union with Poland, peasant land was absorbed by 
noble estates and the legal position of the peasantry became steadily worse.** 

In Russia the status of a large sector of the peasantry had declined during 
the tenth to thirteenth centuries (the Kievan era) with the development of 
large-scale private landowning. Many of the once free peasant communes 
had been absorbed into estates owned by the princes and by clerical and lay 
lords, and the people had been reduced to renters, landless laborers, inden- 
tured workers, and even slaves. A distinction began to be made between 
these peasants and those who still lived in their own free communes, with 
the former being considered of an inferior and dependent status." 

The general pattern that emerges from this survey is a trend toward the 
loss of their old freedoms by a large part of the peasantry in these lands of 
Eastern Europe. But this tendency was reversed—for a time—in Eastern 
Germany, Poland, Bohemia, Silesia, Hungary, and Lithuania, by the influx 
of German colonists that began in the twelfth century, and in Russia by the 
migration from the Dnieper region into the Oka-Volga triangle. 

The sovereigns and seigneurs of the countries to which the German col- 
onists migrated were eager for the new settlers to come, not only because they 
would increase the population but also because the technical skill of the 
Germans, gained from their experience with the more advanced state of eco- 
nomic development in the West, was superior to that of the native popula- 
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tion. That meant there would be greater yields from the land and thus in- 
creased revenues for the princes and the seigneurs and the establishment 
of new towns and the growth of old ones would be promoted. The colonists, 
for their part, could be persuaded to come only if they received assurances 
that they would be rid of princely and seigneurial burdens that weighed 
upon them at home and that they would get more land for themselves, 
under better terms. 

The lords of the host countries were willing to meet these conditions. 
The settlers were allowed to organize their towns and villages according to 
what was called the “German law” rather than according to local law and 
custom. The German codes the colonists adopted as models—several were 
used—allowed greater freedom and autonomy than was permitted to the 
natives of the lands in which they settled. Most of the newcomers had not 
enjoyed the protection and privileges guaranteed by these statutes before they 
migrated, but they seized the opportunity now offered them. When they 
founded their new villages they formed communes, each headed by a mayor 
who was usually the promoter who had recruited them in their homelands. 
The mayor, whose office was hereditary, ran the communal government and 
was head of the village court. This court made its decisions according to the 
German law and was independent of the lord on whose land the village was 
located. The colonists received their holdings either directly from the sov- 
ereign, or from church and lay lords, on free hereditary tenure. Their rental 
obligations were fixed and were simple and few, with labor services excep- 
tional and at most for only a few days a year. Moreover, they usually received 
exemptions from all payments of dues and services for as long as twenty 
years after first settlement. Although they were renters, and so did not get 
title to their tenements, they were able to sell the use of their land to others, 
and they had a hereditary right to the use of their holding. They were in no 
way bound, being able to move from their village and holding at will, save 
that they were required to have met all their obligations and to have left the 
holding in good condition. As a general rule, the departing peasant was sup- 
posed to find a suitable replacement, but with so many colonists streaming 
in this must have been easy to do. The obligations they owed the sovereign 
of the land in which they settled were very small, and sometimes they had 
to pay none.** 
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These inducements, combined with the pressure of growing population 
west of the Elbe, persuaded great numbers of Germans to seek new homes 
in the broad eastern reaches of the Baltic plain and in Bohemia and Hungary. 
The native population of these regions was small and little of the soil was 
tilled, and that poorly, so that there was plenty of room for the newcomers. 
The colonization movement was well organized; professional agents were 
hired by princes and private lords to recruit settlers. Some notion of the size 
of this eastward movement is gained by estimates that 1,400 villages with a 
total population of about 150,000 were established in East Prussia alone’ 
and another 150-180,000 settled in Silesia.” 

Initially, the extensive concessions given the German newcomers distin- 
guished them sharply from the mass of the native peasantry. But it was not 
too long after their arrival before the privileges of the Germans began to be 
extended to the people among whom they had settled. The competition be- 
tween landlords for peasants in this age of expansion compelled the seigneurs 
to make concessions to the native -population. Moreover, the lords were 
perhaps all the more willing to do this because, as will be pointed out below, 
the granting of the privileges of the German law was a major step in ad- 
vancing seigneurial, and reducing royal, power over the peasants. Another 
advantage that accrued to both peasants and lords was that under the Ger- 
man law the peasants’ obligations to the state were greatly reduced, leaving 
the peasant more for himself and, ultimately, more for his lord. So from the 
thirteenth century on, the autochthons in Eastern Germany, Poland, Bo- 
hemia, Silesia, and northern Hungary began to enjoy all or part of the privi- 
leges that had at first been extended only to the German newcomers. The 
transformation proceeded rapidly—in Bohemia, for example, all save a very 
few of the Slav villages were said to have been under the German Jaw within 
a century after the inception of German colonization of that land. In fact, 
groups of native peasants were apparently sometimes sent out as colonists— 
probably because the colonizers could not get enough German settlers—and 
established new so-called “German villages” under the “German law.”?* 

The result of this extension of the rights of the German colonists to 
native peasants was a general improvement in their status and tenure. Now, 
instead of the conditions of rural life being determined by the will of the 
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seigneurs, most of the indigenes in the lands of German colonization be- 
came hereditary tenants with fixed obligations and rental agreements made 
by free arrangements between themselves and their landlords. They were 
allowed to form village communes with their own mayors and courts, were 
relieved of many of the services they formerly had paid the sovereign, and 
had the right of coming and going as they pleased. True, most of those 
Bohemian and Polish peasants who had been owners of their holdings were 
converted into tenants, but the number of these peasant proprietors had been 
steadily diminishing before the colonization era. Far more important, the 
serfdom that had held so many of the native peasantry and that had been 
on the increase before the Germans came, all but disappeared. So did slavery, 
for just about all of the descendants of the thralls of the earlier period had 
risen into the free renter class. In Prussia rebellious natives had been enserfed 
by the Teutonic Order at the time of the conquest, but by the fourteenth 
century they had become assimilated with the German peasantry and the 
marks of their bondage had been abolished.” 

After the conquest of Livonia by German crusading orders in the thir- 
teenth century, Germans became the landlords and burghers, but only a 
small number of German peasants were settled on the land. The rights of 
the free native peasantry to the hereditary use of their holdings continued to 
be recognized, slavery was done away with, and those who were regarded as 
unfree had relatively light burdens and restrictions placed upon them by 
their lords.’ After the Polish-Lithuanian Union of 1385, the German law 
had been applied in the more important towns of Lithuania and White 
Russia. Out in the country, however, it was adopted only in the province of 
Podlachia, which, lying next to Poland, was open to direct Polish influences 
and was separated from the rest of Lithuania by still unsettled wilderness.?* 

So as a result of the German colonization, itself in large part a conse- 
quence of the population growth in Western Europe during the prosperity 
of the High Middle Ages, peasants of Eastern Germany, Livonia, Bohemia, 
Silesia, Poland, and in parts of Lithuania and Hungary came to enjoy more 
freedom in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries than the great majority 
of them had known in the immediately preceding era, or were to know for 
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many centuries to come. In addition to being responsible for these improve- 
ments in peasant status, the German colonists deserve most of the credit for 
promoting the economic development of the lands to which they migrated. 
The people of the East had been far behind Western Europe. Relatively few 
in number and with much land at their disposal, they had carried on a primi- 
tive form of agriculture, using such extensive systems as slash-burn and 
field grass husbandry with no regular pattern of field rotation. They often 
were more active in cattle raising, hunting, and fishing, than in settled tillage, 
and raised relatively little grain. Their cities and towns were few and small 
and, in general, there was little development of urban life and industry. The 
German colonists, stimulated by the inducements offered by the owners of 
the land on which they were invited to settle and equipped with superior 
technical knowledge and tools, cleared and reclaimed land, built dikes, 
introduced innovations such as windmills, the three-field system, and better 
farm implements, and established and peopled new towns and cities. Their 
example of industry and efficiency and their innovations were adopted by the 
native peasants, who, with their improvement in status and tenure, now had 
new incentives. As a result, settled farming with regular field systems and 
with emphasis on grain culture became much more common in the eastern 
lands to which the Germans came, and the new urban centers served as 
markets and distributing points for the output of the new agriculture.” 

In Russia the decline of the Kievan federation in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth century and the colonization of the northeast in these centuries by mi- 
grants from the Dnieper valley, reversed the trend toward deterioration in 
the condition of the peasantry, just as the German colonization had done 
farther west. The Russian princes who held sway in the Oka-Volga triangle 
sought to increase the size and strength of their realms and to aggrandize 
their revenues, by inducing settlers to come in and clear the forests and push 
out the ill-defined frontiers of their princedoms. They invited peasants to 
settle as free renters holding directly from the prince, offering them long 
exemptions from all obligations, light dues when they did have to start pay- 
ing them, communal autonomy, and freedom of movement. Private and 
church lords who established manors in the new regions also made similar 
bids, although usually not including as much communal autonomy. Slavery 
continued, but as in the rest of Eastern Europe, the slaves began to be settled 
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on the land in return for payments to their masters, and soon their status be- 
gan to approximate that of the free renters.?* 


At the end of the centuries of expansion, the peasants of Eastern Europe, 
like those of the West, seemed headed toward continued improvement in 
their condition. But in the succeeding era of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies East and West followed diverging roads, one leading to more serfdom 
and the other to freedom. The exiguity of the data leaves much in the dark 
about the economic History of Eastern Europe during these last centuries of 
the Middle Ages, but the available evidence seems to indicate clearly that the 
lands east of the Elbe, like those to the west, were going through a long 
period of depression and contraction. The onset of the slump was apparently 
heralded by the drying up of the stream of colonists when the decline in 
western European population ended the pressure that had induced people to 
move from their crowded homelands to the thinly settled East. It has been 
suggested that the downturn in economic life in the East was not as severe as 
it was in the West, but the available information, particularly for the fifteenth 
century, points to a very sizable slump, above all in agriculture, and a major 
decline in population. This was evidenced by the increasing scarcity of 
peasant renters and laborers, by falling grain prices, and, above all, by the 
large number of abandoned holdings. From the Elbe all the way across to the 
Volga, the sources of the period tell of depopulated villages and empty 
homesteads and of the efforts made by princes and lords to find and hold 
peasants to till their empty fields. The loss in population was brought on, 
apparently, by the same kinds of causes that produced the population fall in 
the West, for the records of the era for all the Eastern lands are filled with 
accounts of wars, invasions, feuds, civil strife, plagues, and crop failures.?? 

The landed nobility and gentry, dependent for their incomes primarily 
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upon the payments in cash and kind made them by their peasants, like their 
analogues in Western Europe were especially exposed to the effects of the 
depression and depopulation. Their position was worsened by a fall in the 
value of the currency in Mecklenburg, Prussia, Bohemia, Poland, and Russia. 
This monetary depreciation reduced the value of the cash dues and rents 
received by the landlords. Those seigneurs who sold goods on the market 
suffered additionally because of the price decline. In some lands, e.g., Bo- 
hemia and Russia, the situation grew so bad that many lords were unable to 
hold on to their manors, so that there was much turnover of property.” 

Eastern European seigneurs, like those of the West, searched for avenues 
of escape from the deterioration in their economic condition. Some of their 
efforts were the same as those made in Western Europe. In Prussia, Branden- 
burg, Pomerania, and Livonia they tried to hold down the price of labor by 
having their sovereigns impose wage ceilings; in Poland maximums were set 
on the prices of city goods; they borrowed heavily, as in Mecklenburg and 
Russia; and in Eastern Germany, in Silesia, and in Poland some nobles 
turned to brigandage.”” 

But they also adopted measures which were not used in the West, and it 
was precisely these steps which led to the ultimate enserfment of the peas- 
antry. Instead of reducing obligations, as was the general practice in the West 
where the lords tried to hold their peasants and attract new ones by asking 
less of them, seigneurs in Bohemia, Silesia, Poland, Brandenburg, Prussia, 
and Lithuania imposed new and heavier obligations, notably in the form of 
labor dues and cash payments,” Another way in which the response of East- 
ern lords to the shortage of renters and laborers differed from the West was 
the manner in which they handled the problem of peasant freedom of move- 
ment. In the West the peasants were able to gain increased personal liberty 
from their seigneurs in this period. In Eastern Europe, in every one of the 
states discussed here, from the mid-fourteenth century, and especially during 
the course of the fifteenth century, steady encroachments were made upon 
the right of the peasant to come and go as he pleased. In land after land the 
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same kind of restrictions came to be imposed, although in some places their 
number was greater and their details more elaborate than in others. In 
Poland, Prussia, Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Lithuania peasants were for- 
bidden to leave their holdings without the permission of their masters, and 
in Russia they could depart only at a certain time.* Peasant renters in Prussia, 
Brandenburg, Bohemia, Silesia, and Poland were required to provide a suit- 
able replacement and pay up all arrears before they could give up their tene- 
ments, and in Russia they had to pay a large fee.*? In Prussia, Pomerania, 
Brandenburg, Livonia, Poland, Bohemia, Lithuania, and Russia lords were 
forbidden to lure away peasants from other seigneurs, or agreed not to accept 
one another’s peasants, and were supposed to return runaways who had 
settled on their estates to their original lords;** severe punishments were 
ordained in Prussia, Poland, and Bohemia for the runaways and sometimes 
for those who received them.** Cities in Prussia, Pomerania, and Bohemia 
were ordered not to receive peasants who could not prove they had their 
lord's permission to leave their villages,” and treaties were made between 
neighboring sovereigns in Prussia, Poland, Livonia, and Russia agreeing not 
to take peasants from one another’s realm and to return fugitives.* Peasant 
indebtedness was also used in Livonia and Russia as a device to hold peas- 

. ants. The hard times and the war devastation had compelled many renters 
to borrow from their lords and the terms of repayment often bound these 
debtors to their seigneur-creditor,* Still another method, employed in Lith- 
uania, Russia, and, apparently, in Livonia, was to deny freedom of movement 
to a peasant who had remained on a holding for a certain length of time, 
e.g. thirty to forty years.** 

By the end of the fifteenth century then, from the Elbe to the Volga, most 
of the peasantry were well on their way to becoming serfs. During the next 
century both obligations and restrictions continued to be increased, so that 
by the end of the sixteenth century the process of enserfment was just about 
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completed, even though the laws that spelled this out were not issued in 
some lands until the seventeenth century, and even though there were still 
groups of peasants who had managed to escape the lot of their fellows. 


Why was the fate of the rustics east of the Elbe so different from that of 
the Western peasantry? Why was the promising growth of improved con- 
ditions in the prosperous twelfth and thirteenth centuries subverted in the 
succeeding centuries? Why did the economic downturn of the fourteenth- 
fifteenth centuries not evoke the same changes in the lord-peasant relation 
that it did in the West? 

The answers to these questions are provided, 1 believe, by four develop- 
ments in Eastern Europe that went on contemporaneously and that were 
interrelated in a manner unique to this vast region. These four develop- 
ments were: first, the increase in the political power of the nobility, and espe- 
cially of the lesser nobility; second, the growth of seigneurial jurisdictional 
powers over the peasantry living on their manors; third, the shift made by 
lords from being rent receivers to becoming producers for the market; and, 
finally, the decline of the cities and of the urban middle class. 

Though the extent to which the nobility, and particularly its lower ranks, 
was able to dominate the political life and administration of the respective 
states and the form its supremacy took varied, the phenomenon was common 
to all of the major Eastern lands. The nobles” rise to political power began 
to evidence itself in some lands in the fourteenth, became much more promi- 
nent in the fifteenth, and continued on into the sixteenth century. This, of 
course, was precisely the era when in the West the new monarchies were 
establishing themselves on the ruins of the feudal order. In striking contrast, 
the political ascendancy of the Eastern nobility, with the exception of Russia, 
was at the expense of the sovereign. This weakening of the central power 
was attributable, variously, to foreign and civil wars, dynastic rivalries and 
ambitions, and the increasing financial stringency brought on by unsuccessful 
military ventures and by the decline in princely revenues caused by the de- 
pression of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Candidates for empty 
thrones gave nobles bribes, gifts of villages, and promises of wide conces- 
sions to win their votes in the elections of monarchs, and gave still more to 
hold their support after they were chosen. Sovereigns sold and pawned crown 
lands to nobles to raise needed cash, borrowed from nobles, granted them 
new and broader powers in state administration in return for their acquies- 
cence in the introduction of new fiscal measures to relieve pinched princely 
purses, and supported the nobles in their struggle for supremacy over the 
cities and in their demands for greater powers over their peasants. The 
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nobility, for its part, did not hesitate to demand the highest possible price 
for its support, feeling no compunctions about filling power vacuums that 
appeared as the central authority weakened or taking over prerogatives 
formerly reserved for the sovereign or the greatest lords.? 

In Russia a strong central power emerged from the political anarchy of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in the persons of the princes of Moscow 
who, in the latter part of the fifteenth and in the sixteenth centuries, estab- 
lished themselves as the supreme rulers of the Russian land. But the new 
tsars, as the Muscovite sovereigns now called: themselves, had won their 
eminence over rival princes and the great nobility who had contested for 
power with them only with the support of the lesser boyars and the gentry. 
In return for their assistance, these men were rewarded with land and 
peasants and with increasingly extensive privileges and were raised to posi- 
tions of eminence in the state’s administration. And so in Russia, despite the 
establishment of a royal autocracy, the nobility, and particularly the lesser 
nobility, gained in political power and formed a cohesive group sharing the 
same general interests.* 

The growth of the political influence of the nobles was of critical im- 
portance for the ultimate appearance of serfdom in Eastern Europe. It gave 
them the power to make successful demands of their sovereigns for a freer 
hand in dealing with their peasants. As a consequence, there was a progres- 
sive withdrawal of the state from the lord-peasant relationship in the course 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. This left the way open for the 
seigneurs to solve the labor problems raised by the depression of the fifteenth 
and the prosperity of the sixteenth centuries by gradually converting their 
erstwhile free tenants into serfs. 


The second crucial development in the establishment of serfdom in 
Eastern Europe was the growth of seigneurial jurisdictional and administra- 
tive privileges. This phenomenon was intimately associated with the political 
dependence of the central power upon the nobility’s support, for in allowing 
these powers to the seigneurs the rulers were voluntarily yielding many of 
their sovereign rights over the mass of their subjects. 
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In Fastern Germany from the beginning of the colonization jurisdic- 
tional lordship (Gerichtsherrschaft) over their peasants had been given to 
private landlords, especially church foundations, because the size and un- 
settled condition of the various realms, the poor communications, and the 
inadequate central administrative organization made it physically impossible 
for the ruler to exercise a large degree of centralized control, Then, after the 
cessation of colonization, the weakening of the central authorities had led 
to a constant growth of seigneurial jurisdictional authority, for the rights and 
prerogatives that had been retained by the sovereigns were given, sold, and 
even pawned to nobles by weak and needy rulers.“ In Livonia, also, many 
private landlords had been given extensive jurisdictional powers from the 
beginning of the German penetration there, but in the fifteenth century 
these privileges were much extended.” 

In Poland the sovereign began transferring some of his jurisdictional 
powers over the peasants to seigneurs in the thirteenth century. At first these 
grants of immunities, freeing their recipients from royal intervention on 
their lands, were made to individual lords, clerical and lay, but in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century they began to be given to all members of the 
nobility. The result was the gradual exclusion of the crown in the lord- 
peasant relation. This was explicitly recognized by the throne in the early 
sixteenth century when the king ordered that the royal courts would no 
longer hear cases between peasants and their lords. The process was hastened 
by the spread of settlements under the German law. In order to establish a 
village under this dispensation the landlord had to get permission from the 
king for the peasant-settlers to be free from royal jurisdiction, i.e. the 
Polish law. The villages were then under the jurisdiction of their mayor and 
his court. But the seigneurs wanted to supplant this village autonomy by 
their own domination. Aided by legislation issued by the weak kings of the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, they succeeded in making the mayors 
their creatures and thereby gained juridical and administrative control over 
the peasants. Thus the German law, originally a powerful force in improving 
the status of the Polish peasantry, had become a means of diminishing peas- 
ant freedom. 

In Bohemia immunities began to be given to church lords in the twelfth 
and to lay seigneurs in the thirteenth century. At first the jurisdictional rights 
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that were granted were limited, but in the course of the fourteenth century 
they were made much more extensive. By the early fifteenth century the 
power of the lords over their renters was so firmly established that they at- 
tempted to forbid them from appealing manorial court decisions to royal 
tribunals and by the latter part of the century were successful in gaining 
acceptance of this principle. In addition, the lords of Bohemia, and especially 
of Moravia, were often able to lay claim to the tithes paid by their peasants 
to the church and to name the priests in their villages.** In Silesia the special 
grant of immunity from the ducal law necessary to establish a village under 
German law was early used by the lords there to gain control over their 
peasants. By the end of the thirteenth century the village mayors had often 
been reduced to the position of seigneurial officials, and the right of lower 
justice had come to be recognized as an appurtenance of landowning. In the 
next two centuries the nobles were able to increase the range of their powers 
with the decline in the strength of the central government.“ In Hungary, 
too, during these centuries the lords were able to get extensive legal and ad- 
ministrative control over their peasants.* 

In Russia, during the Kievan period, the princes had apparently allowed 
lords to have important powers over the people who lived in their villages. 
After the center of Russian life moved to the northeast, grants of immunities 
became much more general and much more complete, because of the in- 
ability of the princes to control their realms, because of their need to win 
the support of their nobles, and because the nobles needed the power to 
make concessions that would attract settlers to their lands. By the end of 
the fourteenth century these judicial and administrative prerogatives had 
come to be regarded as traditional rights of the landlord. The peasant who 
lived on a private estate had become the subject of his lord and was without 
the right of appeal to the prince’s court. Also, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the princes made grants of many free communes to nobles, pre- 
sumably to gain their support in the civil wars of the period. Still other 
communes, in order to protect themselves in those troubled times, voluntarily 
turned themselves and their lands over to powerful lords and monasteries. 
These acts converted the erstwhile free peasants into subjects of these lords. 
With the emergence of a strong central power in the latter fifteenth and in 
the sixteenth centuries, the range of the immunities was restricted by im- 
perial action. But a large reservoir of power over his peasants was left with 
the seigneur, as part of the mutually advantageous bargain the Moscow 
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princes made with their nobility in the formative years of the Russian 
absolutism.“ 

By the end of the fifteenth century then, in each of these lands the noble 
had become the government so far as the peasants who lived on his manor 
were concerned. He was their judge, their police chief, their jailer, their tax 
collector, and sometimes he chose the clergyman in their church. Although 
the extent to which this transfer of sovereignty from prince to seigneur varied 
in and between the different lands, for all practical purposes the peasants on 
privately owned estates became more the subjects of their lords than of the 
throne. The result was that the nobles, in pursuit of their private economic 
interests, by the exercise of their public powers levied for their own use ob- 
ligations originally imposed for the benefit of the prince, tightened the re- 
strictions on the freedom of movement of their peasants, demanded in- 
creased amounts of dues and services, changed the terms of peasant tenure, 
and even evicted peasants from their holdings. Through entirely legal means 
the lords were able to set themselves up as the despots of their villages and 
to press their people into a condition of subjection and dependence upon 
them.* 


The third development that 1 believe explains the ultimate enserfment 
of the Eastern European peasantry was the great increase in seigneurial pro- 
duction for market in the fifteenth and especially in the sixteenth centuries. 
During the immediately preceding period noble income from land had been 
predominantly in the form of rents in cash and kind paid them by their 
peasants.*® Lords had, of course, raised goods on their own account and some 
of their output had been sold on the market.** But typically, seigneurial pro- 
duction had been unimportant, had gone primarily to meet the lord’s own 
needs, and had been produced mainly by slaves and by hired workers drawn 
from among landless peasants and cotters.”* The fact that small and often 
no labor obligations were demanded of the peasants—when required it was 
frequently three to six and even just one day a year—evidences the insig- 
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nificance of the noble’s own production.” Furthermore, the goods that were 
sent to market, whether by seigneurs or by peasants, seem to have been in 
large, and possibly in largest, part animal and forest products, indicating an 
emphasis—at least insofar as production for sale was concerned—on animal 
husbandry and forest industries rather than on tillage.** Finally, a sizable 
proportion of the goods that the seigneurs sold undoubtedly represented sur- 
plus from the produce paid them as rental charges by their peasants, rather 
than their own production.™ 

There is evidence indicating that the crisis of depopulation and the 
abandoning of holdings of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had the 
same effects on the organization of some Eastern European manors that it 
had in the West, insofar as diminishing the importance of seigneurial pro- 
duction was concerned. Apparently, a number of Eastern seigneurs com- 
muted peasant labor services into quitrents, turned over what demesne they 
had operated to their peasants as leaseholds, and, in Russia and Lithuania, 
settled slaves on demesne land and empty peasant tenements, thereby con- 
verting them into peasant renters.” 

But a far more widespread seigneurial reaction in Eastern Germany, 
Livonia, Poland, Silesia, Bohemia, and Hungary to the economic downturn 
was to increase demesne. As the fifteenth century wore on, nobles began to 
depend less on rental income and more and more on production for market, 
especially grain production.* At first, the expansion of the demesne was at 
the expense only of abandoned land, although apparently by the end of the 
century occupied holdings started being taken over.” In order to get the 
labor they needed for their growing demesnes, the seigneurs increased the 
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labor services required of their peasants. They made sure that the peasants 
would be available to perform this obligation by having their monarchs issue 
laws limiting peasant freedom of movement and by restrictions they imposed 
themselves. Because of the seigneurial acquisition of jurisdictional privileges 
over them, the peasants were powerless to resist these seigneurial encroach- 
ments and demands save by such illegal acts as flight or revolt.*? 

So increased demesne and increased peasant exploitation were the ways by 
which many seigneurs of the East tried to adjust to the economic depression. 
Then at the end of the fifteenth century Europe entered a new era of pros- 
perity that was to last in much of Europe until well into the seventeenth 
century. This new upswing was characterized by an increase in population 
and by an over-all rise in agricultural productivity. In the western half of 
Europe, however, demand soon outran supply so that an acute shortage in 
bread grains developed—a phenomenon aggravated by the conversion of 
much arable land into pasture in England and on the Continent. Agricultural 
prices rose sharply, and their ascent accelerated when American treasure 
began to flow into the Old World in the second quarter of the sixteenth 
century.” Those lords in Eastern Europe who had already taken measures 
to increase their demesne production as a defense against depression, now 
seeing the chance to profit from the heightened demand and rising price 
levels in the West, intensified their efforts and stepped up their grain output. 
Others quickly followed their example. This activity was most pronounced 
among those landlords who lived near the Baltic and along the great river 
systems of Eastern Europe, who enjoyed a comparative advantage in ship- 
ping commodities to Western Europe over those whose estates were less 
accessible.” The share of grain in total exports rose steadily; e.g., a study 
of shipments down the Vistula from the fourteenth century shows that 
grain displaced timber in the second half of the fifteenth century as the most 
important commodity in this commerce.** 

Polish price data of the sixteenth century provide an idea of the profits 
to be made from the sale of grain. At Danzig, chief staple of the grain trade 
for the entire Baltic region, notations from the second half of the century 
show that rye prices, measured in silver, rose by 247 per cent, barley by 187 
per cent, and oats by 185 per cent, between 1550 and 1600. Prices of other 
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foodstuffs, wages, and manufactured goods rose much more slowly.” Prices 
from Cracow and Lvov, two other major Polish trade centers, show the same 
trend; e.g., in Cracow between the end of the fifteenth and the end of the 
sixteenth centuries rye went up in price more than six times over, the price 
of oats and wheat quadrupled, and the price of barley doubled. In contrast, 
cloth prices at Cracow increased by less than 60 per cent, linen prices fell by 
43 per cent, and a combined index for building materials and fuel shows an 
increase of a little over go per cent—the prices of some individual commodi- 
ties in this group remaining stable or even falling during the century. 
Wages of semiskilled and unskilled labor rose by 118 per cent (between 
1521-1525 and 1596-1600). 

In order to meet the heightened demand for grain, new land began to 
be taken under cultivation by seigneurs and empty holdings were repeopled. 
Up to the second half of the sixteenth century there still seems to have been 
enough abandoned or virgin land to satisfy seigneurial ambitions for demesne 
expansion, so that land held by peasants was only occasionally absorbed. But 
then the expropriation of peasant holdings became much more general, so 
that an ever-increasing number of peasants were reduced to cotters, left with- 
out any land at all, or had the size of their holdings much reduced.** The 
methods of expropriation and its extent varied. Sometimes the lord bluntly 
took land away from his peasants or seized the common. Often he bought 
it, though the sales frequently must have been forced. Or, instead of putting 
a new family on a holding that fell vacant, he made it part of the demesne. 
Sometimes he took for his own use land that peasants had cleared or com- 
mon they had converted into arable land without first getting the lord’s per- 
mission.” 

Demesne expansion, then, carried on in the fifteenth century in Eastern 
Germany, Livonia, Poland, Silesia, Bohemia, and Hungary as an adjustment 
to the downward economic trend, was greatly stimulated in these lands in the 
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next century by the new prosperity. Similarly, the restrictions on peasant 
freedom and the rise in their obligations, especially the labor service, adopted 
by seigneurs under the pressure of hard times, became much more intense.in 
the succeeding era. Increased labor dues and immobilization of the peasant 
labor force were inevitable corollaries of expanded demesne farming. The 
most extreme demands for additional labor services seem to have been made 
by the Polish lords. The work obligation there prior to the time when it 
began to go up had been one to three, and at most six, days a year for each 
full-sized peasant holding (a holding whose size was considered the norm 
for the support of a peasant household). Then during the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries the seigneurs began to require many more days. Their de- 
mands were given legal sanction by statutes of 1519 and 1529 which set a 
standard obligation of one day a week. This norm was soon exceeded and by 
the middle of the century three days, and by the century's end six days, per 
week had become the established practice. Moreover, as the decades went by, 
the relation between size of holding and obligation disappeared, for with the 
increase in demesne and in peasant population the holdings kept getting 
smaller. Labor dues were demanded of peasants regardless of whether or not 
they occupied a holding. It has been estimated that the amount of labor actu- 
ally received from each full-sized holding rose from one day per week in the 
first quarter of the century to six by 1581, twenty-four by 1603, and thirty- 
two by 1618.°° 

In the East German lands, where labor services, when required, had 
originally been three to four and, rarely, six days a year, they ran around two 
days per week by the mid-sixteenth century. During the second half of that 
century the obligation continued to go up, so that by the end of the century 
in Mecklenburg three days a week had become standard. In the early seven- 
teenth century in Brandenburg and Pomerania-Stettin it was ordered that 
peasants were to be liable to unlimited labor services.*” In Bohemia the norm 
was also increased but the rise was much more moderate, the obligation run- 
ning around twenty-four days a year.** In Silesia laws of 1559 and 1562 estab- 
lished high norms,* and in Hungary a decree of 1514 ordered one day of 
labor per week for each full-sized holding.” 

Actually the legal norms seem often to have been exceeded, for the lord's 
jurisdictional powers meant the peasant could not effectively resist seigneu- 
rial demands for extra days even if they were specifically prohibited by 
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statutes. Sometimes devices that had at least an air of legality were used to 
get more labor services, such as splitting up holdings and demanding work 
dues from each occupant and sentencing village malefactors to additional 
days of unpaid work.” 

The limitations on peasant freedom of movement, established during the 
fifteenth century either as written law by sovereign edicts or as custom 
through seigneurial initiative, were greatly expanded during the sixteenth 
century. In state after state much stricter regulations were issued in the first 
decades of that century. These ordinances and the many supplementary ones 
put out during the rest of the century and on into the seventeenth century 
prohibited the peasant and his family from leaving their holding without 
the lord’s permission, put the labor of the peasant’s children at the lord’s 
disposal, and placed limitations on the peasant’s freedom of choice in select- 
ing a spouse. An especially frequent subject of legislation concerned the re- 
covery and punishment of runaways and sometimes the punishment of those 
who received them.” 

Still another method used in the preceding century to hold peasants on 
the land and increase their labor services was further developed in the six- 
teenth century. This was peasant indebtedness. The rise in obligations com- 
pelled many peasants to borrow from their lords. The terms of these loans 
deprived the debtor of his freedom of movement and required him to pay his 
debt by working for the seigneur.”* 

In Lithuania seigneurial demesne production for market was unim- 
portant until the sixteenth century, with the exception of Podlachia, in the 
southwest corner of the state, where development during the fifteenth cen- 
tury resembled that in neighboring Poland. Labor services, when required, 
were for only a few days a year. Yet already in the fifteenth century nobles 
had acquired extensive legal and economic powers over their peasant renters, 
and limitations had begun to be placed on the peasant’s freedom of move- 
ment and on his rights in the disposal of his property. In the next century, 
as more and more Lithuanian nobles began producing grain for the market, 
the labor obligations and the restrictions were increased, By the middle of 
the century (1557) a norm of two days of work a week per full-sized hold- 
ing was set for those peasants who were required to render regular labor dues 
in addition to their other obligations. The other peasants on the manor paid 
their obligations in cash and kind, plus a small labor service of around 
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twelve days a year. At first, the latter type of peasant predominated, but the 
continued expansion of seigneurial demesne led to increased emphasis on 
regular labor services, so that the former group came to outnumber those who 
were not responsible for labor dues. Moreover, the two-day norm quickly 
proved insufficient for some seigneurs, so that soon after its establishment 
they were compelling their people to do three days a week. Simultaneously, 
the restrictions on peasant freedom became progressively more severe, until 
by the latter part of the century the rustic was so completely bound to the 
will of his seigneur that the law even permitted the lord to sell his peasants.”* 

In Russia, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, demesne production 
when it existed was used primarily to meet the lord’s own needs, and peasant 
obligations were paid almost entirely in kind and to a much smaller extent 
in cash, although there were exceptional cases where seigneurs produced im- 
portant amounts of goods for market sale."* Then, in the course of the six- 
teenth century, and particularly in its second half, tax assessment rolls show 
that demesnes assumed increasing importance in many manors in every 
part of the state.”° This expansion in seigneurial production was in part a 
response to the growth of the domestic market and in part a result of the 
increased need of the seigneurs for cash as the use of money spread in 
Russia. Unlike the other Eastern lands, it was not attributable to foreign de- 
mand for grain, for, as stated earlier, Russia did not become a grain exporter 
until the seventeenth century. The appearance of the lord on the market was 
accompanied, as elsewhere, by a multiplication of the labor services de- 
manded of the peasants and by new restrictions on their freedom of move- 
ment, often made illegally by the lords through use of their jurisdictional au- 
thority. In addition, the growth in numbers and political importance of the 
lesser nobility (pomeshchiki), at the expense of the great lords, contributed 
to the increase in the burdens of the peasants and the decrease in their free- 
dom. The pomeshchik, with his small holding and his own heavy obligation 
of state service, perforce had to demand more than the great proprietor who 
could afford to take less from the individual peasant because he had so many 
of them.” 

As in the rest of Eastern Europe the increased exploitation of the peas- 
antry received official sanction from the throne in decrees and ordinances 
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issued from the end of the fifteenth on into the first half of the seventeenth 
century, and particularly from the 1580's on.”* Peasant indebtedness also 
served in Russia, as it did elsewhere in the East, to bind the peasant to the 
will of his seigneur-creditor.”? 

By the second half of the sixteenth century the peasant had come to be 
regarded in many cases as part of his lord's property, even though the sei- 
gneur did not yet have the right to buy and sell peasants.*” In the last quarter 
of that century Russian economic life suffered a calamitous decline because 
of a mass flight of the population from the old regions of settlement, brought 
on by a series of political, military, and natural disasters.* After a brief 
period of recovery in the 1590's the country was engulfed in the Troubles 
(1604-1613), when depopulation again became a serious problem. To hold 
people on the land and to save the landowning class from ruin during these 
trying periods, still more severe restrictions were placed on peasant freedom. 

The result, then, insofar as the Eastern European peasant was concerned, 
of the seigneurial adjustment to the bad times of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries and the prosperity that followed, in combination with the growth 
of noble political and jurisdictional power, was a steady diminution in peas- 
ant rights and a proportionally steady increase in seigneurial claims to their 


labor and land. 


The trends which led finally to enserfment were accentuated by the last 
of the four factors 1 have posited above as explaining why serfdom rose 
in the East at the same time that it was declining in the West. This final 
development was the decline of the cities and of the urban middle class'in 
the lands of Eastern Europe. The experience of Western Europe suggests 
that the enserfment of the peasantry and its corollary, the economic and 
political supremacy of the landed nobility, might have been avoided if the 
burghers of the East had been as powerful as their opposite numbers in 
Western Europe. 

From the thirteenth on into the fifteenth century the cities of Eastern 
Germany, Bohemia, Livonia, and Poland, acting often in cooperation with 
the central power, had proven themselves a match for the nobility. They 
grew steadily, fed by a stream from the countryside of peasants who still 
had the right to move about as they pleased.*” Then, in the fifteenth century, 
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they began to lose ground. Their retrogression was attributable in large part 
to the decline, internationally, of the Hanseatic League (to which many of 
the Baltic cities belonged), the weakening through military defeat of the 
Teutonic Order whose members had controlled much of the Eastern trade, 
the loss of markets and the trade contraction resulting from the depopula- 
tion, wars, invasions, and domestic strife of the era, and, in the Baltic, to 
the growing competition of the Dutch and English.” 

In addition to these factors, the decline of the cities was much accelerated 
by the anti-urban policies followed by the East German, Livonian, Polish, 
and Bohemian nobility.** The seigneurs of these lands exerted pressure on 
their governments from the early fifteenth century on for restrictions on the 
cities and for concessions that would promote their own economic interests 
at the expense of the burghers. One of their primary aims was to break 
urban monopolies of foreign and domestic trade. They were also determined 
to put an end to the cities’ practice of receiving runaway peasants, and they 
were resentful of what they considered unfair prices charged for city prod- 
ucts. By virtue of their political power, they succeeded in carrying through 
much of their program, to the great detriment of the urban centers. Thus 
they bypassed the cities in trading, selling their grain to foreign merchants 
who were now allowed to come to their estates, or exporting it themselves. 
The protests of the cities against these violations of their old privileges were 
to no avail. Nobles were also given favorable tariff provisions for their 
shipments that gave them a price advantage over the shipments of the 
bourgeois merchants. Urban commercial privileges were assumed by the 
seigneurs, particularly the right to the sale of beer, which had been a chief 
source of burgher income. Through the steadily mounting restrictions on 
peasant freedom of movement the nobles succeeded in stopping the flow of 
peasants upon which the cities depended for their continued growth, In 
Poland, from the early fifteenth century, maximums began to be set on prices 
of city-made goods at the insistence of the nobility.?S 

Hit hard in the fifteenth century by the depression and deprived of much 
of their function by seigneurial encroachments in this and the succeeding 
century, most of the Eastern European cities, instead of benefiting from the 
upswing of the sixteenth century, stagnated into sleepy provincial towns; 
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lesser towns degenerated into mere villages. Meanwhile, in the West, the 
cities were entering upon a new period of growth in both size and im- 
portance that was to transform state and society in the Western lands. This 
difference in urban development was a matter of fundamental importance 
not only for the history of the lord-peasant relationship but for European— 
and world—history as well. For it meant that the claims of the Eastern 
European nobility to predominance in all aspects of social, political, and 
economic life were left uncontested. Try as they might, the peasantry alone 
lacked the leadership and the strength to overthrow this noble supremacy 
and win freedom for themselves, as the many peasant risings of this and 
later eras showed all too clearly. The decline of the cities, then, is of funda- 
mental importance in explaining why Eastern Europe remained a back- 
ward agrarian society in which such institutions as serfdom, rejected in the 
West, were able to flourish. 

In Russia, too, during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries seigneurs 
gained extensive commercial privileges and tariff exemptions for themselves. 
But unlike the rest of Eastern Europe the Russian cities grew in size and 
importance from the later fifteenth century on.*” Indeed, their growth ap- 
parently provided the chief market for expanding seigneurial production, 
for as was pointed out earlier, little or no grain was exported. Interregional 
trade, however, was not in the hands of city merchants but was carried on 
mainly by landlords, particularly monasteries, by a special class of traveling 
merchants, and by the tsar himself, who, working through his agents, was 
the chief trader of the realm. And so in Russia, too, an important bourgeois 
class failed to develop.** 


In summary, it appears that some of the factors that explain the 
rise of serfdom in Eastern Europe were common to all of the lands of 
that region, while others were not. This latter group includes the strength 
of the sovereign, the Western European demand for Eastern grain, and the 
decline of the cities, In Eastern Germany, Livonia, Silesia, Poland, Bohemia, 
Lithuania, and Hungary the central power grew weaker, while in Russia it 
gained in strength, and yet serfdom was established in all these lands. The 
increase in the Western demand for grain did not affect Russia or Hungary. 
Moreover, the deterioration in the condition of the peasantry in all the 
Eastern lands and, in most of them, the expansion in seigneurial production 
had been under way well before this new demand for eastern grain arose. 
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The decline of the cities, important in the other Eastern lands, was not an 
element in Russia, although the failure of a strong urban middle class to 
develop there was of much importance in explaining why serfdom appeared. 

Among the factors which were present in all the Eastern European lands 
was the acquisition by the nobles of political power in the state, which en- 
abled them to reduce the peasants on their manors to a position of depend- 
ence upon them. Still another constant was the type of adjustment made to 
the depression of the late Middle Ages and to the upswing of the sixteenth 
century. 

The collapse of the old seigneurial order in the West has been sometimes 
attributed to the growth of money economy, or to the increase in commerce, 
or to the development of capitalism.** But in the East money economy, trade, 
and capitalism (as evidenced in the capitalistic farming of the seigneurs) 
also grew, and yet serfdom was established. It seems to me that the most im- 
portant reason for this divergence in the evolution of the lord-peasant rela- 
tion in the two regions lay in their differences in political development. In 
the struggle for domination of the state, the nobility of the East won out 
over the princes and the town, or, as in Russia, became the class on which 
the throne depended. As a result, the Eastern nobility, in pursuit of what it 
conceived to be its own best interests, was able to establish economic and 
social control over the peasantry and to dominate over the townsmen. 
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The Cultural Impact of the Flemish Low 
Countries on Sixteenth- and Seventeenth- 
Century England* 


Joun J. Murray 


FROM the time when the first visitors arrived from across the Channel, 
the inhabitants of the British Isles have had their habits and mores altered 
by ideas from the Continent. Historians have treated at some length the cul- 
tural impact of Celt, German, Scandinavian, Frenchman, Spaniard, and 
Italian, but they have too often ignored the significance of the Flemings. 
This is indeed curious, for cultural currents from the Flemish speaking Low 
Countries seriously although quietly helped to shape the flow of British life, 
especially during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In the long run, 
their significance was perhaps equal to and in some respects superior to the 
combined influences of Italy and France. From the Low Countries across the 
North Sea, England received much that was later assumed to be indigenous. 
The poet who sang “Saxon, or Norman, or Dane are we” could well have 
added Fleming. 


There are many ways by which one nation comes to adopt the customs of 
another. Not the least important of these is warfare, and soldiers have always 
been catalysts of cultural change. English and Scottish contingents in the 
Low Countries fought side by side with the Flemings against the troops of 
Alva and his successors in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
soldiers serving under Sir Henry Morgan, Sir John Norris, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Francis Vere, or the Earl of Leicester came to 
know and appreciate Flemish ways and as a result took many Flemish 
customs—military and social—back to Britain with them. 

While the military marched, Flemish civilians flocked to England by the 
thousands seeking to escape the rapine, slaughter, and economic chaos re- 
sulting from Protestant and Catholic furies that alternately swept the Low 
Countries. The Flemings came as “strangers” and attended their own Dutch 
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speaking churches,* but their children born in England were British. Many 
became Anglicans, adopted British habits, and changed their names, But 
when Willem van der Straaten became William Stretes, and Hoek became 
Leeke, and Haerstricht, the Flemish manufacturer at Bow, became James, 
they did not desert completely the old ways and the old customs. Though 
they intended to be English, the strangers could see no reason to abandon 
the amenities of life to which they had been accustomed. Thus they con- 
tinued to buy Dutch paintings and Flemish books and to send their children 
to schools in Leiden, Utrecht, or Amsterdam. When they built their homes, 
they incorporated in them nostalgic reminders of their Flemish ancestry. 
Dickens, who knew his London well, had Scrooge eat his gruel in the house 
of a former Dutch merchant, seated beside a Dutch fireplace decorated with 
Delft tiles.” 

Refugee traffic between the two countries ran both ways: Flemings came 
to England and Englishmen went to the Netherlands. In the seventeenth 
century, the United Provinces, especially Holland, offered more real tolera- 
tion than any other place in Europe.* Jews from the Iberian peninsula, 
Protestants of various shades and hues from all over Europe, and even 
Catholics could find a refuge in Amsterdam, which at least shielded them, 
although it might not offer them all the freedoms they desired. First Protes- 
tants, then Catholics, then Nonconformists left England for the Low Coun- 
tries, which opened their doors also to English political refugees. The Pil- 
grim fathers were not a unique group so far as seventeenth-century Holland 
was concerned, and it is to be remembered that they did not embark for 
the New World before they had acquired some Dutch ideas and customs. 

Economic activities also provided a pathway for Flemish ideas. From the 
Low Countries, England drew many artisans and craftsmen, and these Flem- 
ish refugees brought new crafts with them.* The coming of the “new Dra- 
peries” to England is directly connected with the Elizabethan settlements of 
Flemish refugees in Norwich, Sandwich, Colchester, London, and elsewhere. 

1John Stowe, 4 Survey of London . . . (London, 1603), p. 178. See also W. J. C. Moens, 
The Marriage, Baptismal and Burial Registers 1571-1874 . . . Austin Friars, London... 
(Lymington, 1884). 

2 Charles H. Wilson, Holland and Britain (Toronto, 1946), p. 29. 


3 An example of the British attitude toward Amsterdam may be found in John Donne’s “The 
Will,” in The Penguin Poets, John Donne, John Hayward, ed. (Harmondsworth, 1950), p. 59: 


My faith I give to Roman Catholiques, 
All my good works unto the Schismaticks of Amsterdam. 


4W. J. C. Moens and W. C. Waller, eds., Register of Baptisms in the Dutch Church at 
Colchester from 1645 to 1728, Publication of the Huguenot Society of London, Vol. XII (Lym- 
ington, 1905), app. X, pp. 95-101 (cited hereafter as Colchester Register). See also Violet Bar- 
bour, Capitalism in Amsterdam in the Seventeenth Century (Baltimore, 1950); Johan F. Bense, 
Anglo-Dutch Relations from the Earliest Times to the Death of William the Third (The Hague, 
1925); William Cunningham, Alien Immigrants to England (London, 1897). 
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During Elizabeth's reign, eleven thousand artisans from Ghent, mostly 
weavers, came to England,’ and many settled in or near St, Katherine's by 
the Tower, in London. Thus Ben Johnson, in The Devil Is an Ass, alludes 
to this foreign population: 


To Shoreditch, Whitechapel and so to St, Katharine’s, 
To drink with the Dutch there and take forth their patterns. 


In 1621 ten thousand strangers were reported to be in London, the greater 
part being Flemish weavers. Small wonder the distich: 


Hops, Reformation, Bays and Beer 
Came into England all in one year.” 


The town of Norwich opened its gates to four thousand Flemish 
strangers, the majority of whom were in the cloth trade. Thomas Fuller 
philosophized : 


It is an ill wind that bloweth no man good, even storms bring Wrecks to the 
Admiral. The cruelty of Duke D’Alva, as it blew the Dutch of their own brought 
them into this city [Norwich] and with them their Manufactures, which the 
English quickly learned from them, until Norwich became the Staple of such 
commodities for the whole land.* 


Dutch workers and factors made paper, hats, thread, bone-lace, wire, tapes- 
tries, jewelry, and other commodities for British home and foreign markets.’ 
High standards of manufacture were introduced into many crafts by Dutch 
artisans and maintained by them. 

In spite of some local animosities, the immigrants prospered. Poverty was 
rare among them, and they provided not only for their own poor but for the 
poor of their hosts as well.*° Both King and Parliament, however, levied 
heavy charges on them,™ and as a result some returned to Holland or mi- 
grated to the New World. The bulk of them bent with the political winds, 
persevered against the Raleighs and the Lauds, and took firm root in their 
adopted land. 

Dutch money financed many English industries, and English commerce 


5 Norman G. Brett-James, The Growth of Stuart London (London, 1953), p. 18. 

6 Sammel Smiles, The Huguenots (London and New York, 1867), pp. 87, 98, 10I—103. 

T lbid., p. 94. 

8 Thomas Fuller, The History of the Worthies of England (London, 1662), IL, 274. 

9 Smiles, The Huguenots, pp. 98, 101-102, 105, 361-62; anon., The Dutch Drawn to the 
Life... (London, 1664; this appears to be a reprinting of Owen Feltham, A Brief Character 
of the Low Countries under the States . . . [London, 1652, 1659, etc.]), p. 8; Lionel Cust, 
“The Painter HE (Hans Eworth),” Second Annual Volume of the Walpole Society, 1912-1913 
(Oxford, 1913), IL, 9; Bense, Anglo-Dutch Relations, pp. 114 ff.; Cunningham, Alien Immi- 
grants, pp. 150-77, 217. 

10 Colchester Register, pp. vii, xxiv. 

11 [bid., pp. xiv, xxiv, xxviii. See also various entries in the Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic Series, 
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up to 1640 became increasingly dependent upon Dutch banking and com- 
modities.*? Dutch merchants resident in England moved close to the Court," 
and Dutch prosperity led English economists more and more to adopt Dutch 
financial theories. Dutch doctrines on insurance, banking, stock exchange, 
etc. were eventually incorporated into the British financial structure. There 
is hardly a writer on economic policy from Mun to Burrish who does not 
refer to Holland as the model for British commerce to imitate and the great 
rival to be overtaken if England was to establish economic hegemony. Sir 
Thomas Gresham modeled the Royal Exchange on the Antwerp Bourse;** 
Sir Balthazar Gerbier, a Dutchman, outlined a plan for a bank for England 
in 1641; and fifty-three years later, under a Dutch king, the Bank of Eng- 
land came into existence, with Sir James Houblon, grandson of a Flemish 
immigrant, as its first governor and with many Dutch merchants as stock- 
holders.** Amsterdam money in 1695-1697 came to the rescue of the Bank 
and saved it from a possible failure by taking over its protested bills.* 

Another pathway for the transference of ideas was the exchange of schol- 
ars. The impact of Erasmus upon Cambridge and Oxford and of Boerhaave 
upon Edinburgh is well known. We need only to mention that many Dutch 
professors were at British universities, and British students went to the 
Netherlands. Two English students, for example, were at Leiden within six 
years of that university’s founding in 1575, and the first candidate for the 
medical degree there belonged to the English nation. By 1617 thirty English 
students were enrolled at Leiden in various disciplines.** By another genera- 
tion there was a regular stream of Britishers to the universities of Leiden, 
Utrecht, and Amsterdam, ranging from the diarist, John Evelyn, and the 
economist, Sir William Petty, to the jurist, Boswell’s father, and the physi- 
cian, Sir Thomas Browne. 

One way to evaluate the importance of the Low Countries influence on 
England is to study the numerous Flemish words that crept into the English 
language. These have been called “a miniature of the Dutch gift” to the 
English way of life.*” Professor George N. Clark, it is true, has argued that 
the Dutch influence was limited because most of the words adopted were 


12 Barbour, Capitalism in Amsterdam, p. 123; Samuel Lamb, Seasonable Observations 
Humbly Offered to his Highness the Lord Protector (London, 1658), pp. 9-10. 

18 Various volumes of the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, especially those cover- 
ing the reigns of Elizabeth, James I, and Charles 1, 

14 Fuller, The Worthies of England, p. 192, pt. it; Stowe, Survey, p. 194. 

15 Hugh Ross Williamson, Four Stuart Portraits (London, 1949), p. 80. 

16 The Dictionary of National Biography (London, 1891 ed.), XXVII, 417. 

17 Barbour, Capitalism in Amsterdam, p. 125. 

18 John J. Keevil, The Stranger's Son (London, 1953), p- 

19 George N. Clark, The Dutch Influence on the English Vocabulary, (Oxford, 1935), p. 172. 
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those “used in daily life”? He points out that the English took over no 
Dutch words for philosophical or religious concepts, for political institutions 
and practices, or for courtly or aristocratic social life.” He does not mention 
two important facts, however: the Low Countries, because of the dominance 
of the rising middle class, did not need many words for the aristocracy; and, 
what is more important, Latin was still the language of scholarship, science, 
and theology during the period of Low Country greatness. The greatest 
difficulty here is the common origin of many words and the similarity be- 
tween English and Flemish in the fifteenth century. A pamphleteer could ` 
comment two hundred years later that “most of our old words are Dutch,”” 
and Richardson, a grammarian of the same period, could point out that with 
the burred “r” a Scot could “with more facility attain the Dutch language” 
and that many Dutch words represented the old English forms.?* 

The test of language shows very clearly England’s debt to the Low Coun- 
tries in maritime ventures. As might be expected, the English language 
abounds with Dutch nautical and marine terms, for the Dutch in many re- 
spects were schoolmasters for the promoters of British navigation. “Yachts,” 
“pinks,” “hoys,” “fly-boats,” “herring-busses,” “pinnaces,” “hookers,” and 
“sloops” are Dutch-designed boats which became a part of British shipping 
and their names a part of English vocabulary.?* The Dutch modification of 
the lateen sail and the subsequent introduction of fore-and-aft rigging 
brought with it such terms as “boom” and “vang” along with sundry desig- 
nations of sails” Words such as “harpoon,” “caulk,” “becalm,” “capstan,” 
“skipper,” “scurvy,” “keelhaul,” “ballast,” and “balk,” among others, bear 
testimony to Dutch maritime predominance in the seventeenth century.” 
In 1671 when Nicholas Witsen of Amsterdam published his classic work on 
naval architecture, Pepys wanted the book fully translated, and in the mean- 
time had his friend James Houblon abstract it for him. That the Dutch had 
schools to teach the mechanics of shipbuilding and that “strangers” could 
“come and learn as well as natives” greatly impressed Pepys.” 

The influence of the Low Countries on English shipping extended further. 
In 1608 the Dutch gave to seamen the first binoculars, and later in the cen- 


20 Ibid., p. 166. 

21 Ibid., pp. 171-72. 

22 The Dutch Drawn to the Life . p. 67. 

28 Edward Richardson, IRIS th English and Netherdutch Academy in Three 
Parts ... (Amsterdam, 1677), pp. 26, 32-33. 

24 Clark, Dutch Influence, pp. 166-71. 

25 Edward Keble Chatterton, Sailing Ships; the Story of Their Development from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day (London, 1909), pp. 282-85. 

26 William Falconer, ed., 4 New Universal Dictionary of the Marine . . . (London, 1815), 
pp. 29, 37, 199. See also Clark, Dutch Influence, pp. 166-71; The New English Dictionary, sw. 

27 Samuel Pepys's Naval Minutes, Joseph R. Tanner, ed., Naval Records Society Publication, 
Vol. LX (London, 1926), p. 183. 
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tury they pioneered in the development of marine clocks.** The explorations 
of Dutch sailors opened up hitherto unknown seas. Explorers such as 
Schouten and Le Maire, first around Cape Horn; William Janszoon, first to 
touch Australia; Hertogszoon, Houtman, and their successors, exploring the 
coast of that continent; and Tasmain, the discoverer of New Zealand and 
Tasmania and the first to sail around Australia, added to Britain’s knowl- 
edge of and interest in the South Pacific.”® 

Dutch map makers, too, added immeasurably to the sailor’s knowledge of 
the seas. “The reform of cartography in the sixteenth century owed much to 
the achievements of Mercator and Ortelius.”* In the seventeenth century, 
Flemish predominance in map-making continued unabated, though Amster- 
dam replaced Antwerp as the great mart for maps, globes, and sea charts. 
Perhaps the greatest of the seventeenth century map makers was the house 
of Blaeuw, whose maps were unexcelled for workmanship and beauty.** For 
the British seamen, the most important map maker was Lucas Wagenaer, 
whose marine charts, first appearing in the Spieghel der Zeevaerdt (1584), 
they used so extensively that eventually “Waggoner” became a synonym for 
sea atlas.*? English map makers borrowed freely from Dutch cartographers, 
though with varying success. Pepys considered The English Pilot (1671) by 
John Sellers to be “little less than transcripts of the Dutch maps” of Wage- 
naer, and he labeled the six Scripture maps of Joseph Moxon as “taken from 
the Dutch and .. . infinitely inferior to them.”* 

One reason for Dutch success in cartography was Dutch superiority in 
engraving and printing. From Lucas van Leyden, through Van Dyck and 
Rembrandt, down to Jan Luyken, the last of the great Dutch engravers of 
emblemata, Flemish printing houses poured forth magnificent prints that 
were widely copied in England.** The Flemish refugees John and Martin 
Droeshout are well known to students of Shakespeare because of their en- 
graved portrait of the great dramatist.” Of more fundamental importance 
to English engraving was Sir Anthony van Dyck whose Iconographiae 
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31 Redmond W. Cross, “The Dutch Cartographers of the Seventeenth Century,” extract from 
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“formed the pre-eminent factor in fixing a standard for future engravers of 
portrait.”** The Van de Veldes did the same thing for marine engraving.” 
In the late seventeenth century, a school of engraving developed in Holland 
in which the engraver made use of etching in conjunction with the engraved 
line. A common mordant used was a dilution of hydrochloric acid with 
chlorate of potash, a mixture known in England as “the Dutch bath.”** 

Dutch booksellers worked closely with their engravers and printers. The 
printing firms of Cock, Galle, and Van de Passe had representatives all over 
Europe, and England was no exception.*? Prints from the house of Hondius- 
Janszoon and Blaeuw were well known to British buyers, who bought em- 
blems along with landscapes and maps. Emblem books were introduced into 
England from the Continent during the reign of Elizabeth and had a tre- 
mendous vogue throughout the next century. Francis Quarles, the most re- 
nowned of England’s emblem poets, borrowed all but ten of seventy-nine 
emblems from the books of two Flemish Jesuits, Herman Hugo and Philippe 
de Mallery.* British emblem writers such as Edward Arwaker, Christopher 
Harvey, Philip Ayers, and Geoffrey Whitney all plundered Flemish artists 
for their engravings. The emblems of Jacob Cats, Dutch poet and states- 
man, had a considerable vogue in England, and Sir Joshua Reynolds obtained 
inspiration as a youth from a book of Cats's emblems, which his Dutch 
grandmother had given him.* 

Flemings played a definite role in the history of English printing. It is 
nearly impossible to separate booksellers from printers in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but from 1483, when Flemish printers first began to issue books for 
the English market, to 1640 over two hundred Flemish printers and book- 
sellers had some connection with England.* Christopher Plantin, Martinus 
de Keyser, the Elseviers, the Blaeuws, and Hans Luft printed books specifi- 
cally for English buyers.** Others such as Christoffel van Ruremund and his 

36 Ibid., 142. See also, by the same author, Van Dyck, His Original Etchings and His Ico- 
nography (Boston, 1915). 

37 William Aspenwall Bradley, Dutch Landscape Etchers of the Seventeenth Century (New 
Haven, 1918), pp. 24-26. 

38 Hind, History of Engraving, p. 6. 

39 Ibid., pp. 122-23. 

40 Gordon S. Haight, “The Sources of Quarles's Emblems,” The Library, XVI (1936), 188- 
209; Rosemary Freeman, English Emblem Books (London, 1948), p. 117. 

41 Praz, Imagery, I, 117, 145, and passim; Freeman, English Emblem Books, p. 132. 

42 John Leighton and Richard Pigot, eds., Moral Emblems with Aphorisms, Adages, and 
Proverbs of All Ages and Nations, from Jacob Cats and Robert Farlie (London, 1865), p. xii. 

43 Figures compiled from E. Gordon Duff, A Century of the English Book Trade (London, 
1905), and R. B. McKerrow, A Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and of Foreign Printers of English Books, 1557-1640 (London, 1910). See also 
Adrianus M. Ledeboer, Alfabetische Lijst der Boekdrukkers, Boekverkoopers en Uitgevers in 
Noord-Nederland . . . (Utrecht, 1876). 
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Luft te Marburg Ontmaskert (1526-1535),” Het Boek, VIII (The Hague, 1919), 241-80; 
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brother Hans sold their books personally in England, and their vending of 
English Bibles brought them into conflict with the authorities.” A third 
group, in which were Emanual van Meteren, Stephen Mierdam, and Nicho- 
las van de Berghe, settled in England and became British subjects.** 

These booksellers and printers of Flemish birth and extraction were in the 
forefront in the battle for men's minds and souls waged in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. A steady stream of Bibles and Protestant tracts were 
smuggled into England from the Low Countries.“ After Parma was able to 
save the Southern Netherlands for the Spanish crown and for Rome, An- 
twerp and Brussels became focal points for the printing and distribution of 
Jesuit and other Catholic books. Allen, Harding, Rainolds, and Broughton 
all had books printed in Antwerp for English Catholics at home, and print- 
ers who later went to Douai often learned their craft in the Southern 
Netherlands.** The Calvinist presses in the United Provinces were also ac- 
tive. Some printers, especially those in Amsterdam, were on both sides, or 
perhaps we should say they ranged themselves solely on the side of mammon. 
Along with the religious and devotional books, newsletters were issued giv- 
ing information about the tide of battle. The first newspapers (corantos) 
published in the English language came off Dutch presses, and in the 
second half of the seventeenth century, Londoners relied heavily upon Dutch 
sources for their European news.*° 

Dutch printers emigrating to England for religious, economic, or other 
reasons brought with them a knowledge and skill in printing far superior to 
that of their English colleagues. English printers were dependent upon 
Dutch type foundries until the eighteenth century.” At that time, Caslon 
brought out his own beautiful type cuts, which were, however, based upon 
types by Christopher van Dyke. The university presses at Cambridge and 
Oxford both obtained a large number of type founts and matrices from 
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Holland,” and Oxford even imported Peter Walpergen, a Dutch type 
founder.** Joseph Moxon, one of the earliest standard authorities on printing, 
along with James Watson, author of the Art of Printing (1713), preferred 
Dutch type, Dutch workmen, Dutch presses of the Blaeuw model, and 
Dutch ink, which in reality was the Dutch varnish that supplied the base 
for all British inks.” England bought most of her paper through Dutch 
wholesalers, although a considerable portion of it was manufactured in 
France.** 

Flanders served as the outlet for disseminating information during the 
seventeenth-century religious conflicts in England, and its thinkers actually 
contributed many important ideas to British theological arguments. The new 
devotion (devotio moderna) found in the Low Countries in the fifteenth 
century developed into the sixteenth-century Christian humanism of Eras- 
mus. In the next century, there was a strong revival of doctrines such as 
freedom of will and religious toleration in the United Provinces. The move- 
ment toward Christian humanism in the revolt against orthodox Calvinism 
led by Jacob Arminius and his followers had important repercussions in 
England. There was a direct, traceable progression of latitudinarian ideas 
from Erasmus, through Arminius and Grotius, to Milton and John Locke. 
In fact, English religious policy “was profoundly influenced throughout the 
first half of the century by religious developments in Holland. In few 
periods in English history has thought been so vitally affected by ideas and 
occurrences in a foreign country.”*" 

An understanding of the Dutch influence on British religious thought 
and theology is necessary for full comprehension of English ecclesiastical 
history. The relationships of Erasmus to the Oxford Reformers and of the 
Marian exiles to Puritanism are oft-told tales, but the significance of Dutch 
Arminians and of Stuart exiles upon subsequent British religious develop- 
ment warrants further exploration. The religious literature of the period 


reveals how closely the English religious struggles in the 1640’s mirrored the 
Dutch conflict of the 1610's.** 
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The controversy of the Dutch Remonstrant followers of Arminius with 
the orthodox party in the Netherlands was “followed with breathless interest 
in England.” British ecclesiastics sat at the Synod of Dort (1618-1619), which 
condemned the Remonstrant divines and political leaders," and in England 
the charge “Arminian” was soon applied to all those who opposed orthodox 
Calvinism and who, like the “ever-memorable” John Hales, an official ob- 
server at Dort, had said “Good-night to John Calvin.”% Divines such as 
Baillie, Gillespie, Rutherford, and Edwards were all familiar with the Dutch 
theological debate waged at Dort, and they were loud in their praise of 
orthodox champions, such as Gomarus, Walaeus, Triglandius, and Voetius, 
as well as violent in their condemnation of Uitenbogaerd, Vossius, Episco- 
pius, and other followers of Arminius.“ Richard Baxter, a pseudo-Presby- 
terian, reserved much of his venom for the jurist Hugo Grotius, whose re- 
ligion Baxter had “newly discovered” to be Arminian, Socinian, and Papist; 
to the Anglicans, Pierce and Hammond, Grotius appeared as prelatist and 
peacemaker. 

The opponents of the Presbyterians, especially the Independents, were 
not so prone to rely upon the works of Dutch theologians and based their 
arguments mainly upon the Scriptures. Yet they showed a familiarity with 
Dutch religious doctrine, which is understandable, for the five leading Non- 
conformists seated in the Assembly of the Divines in the 1640’s had all been 
exiles in Holland during the Laudian regime and their return to England 
gave Independency its initial momentum.“ That arch-Leveller, John Lil- 
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burne, spent some time in Holland,“ and Milton, who had been taught 
Dutch by Roger Williams, undoubtedly obtained much of his Arminianism 
from Dutch thinkers.* 

Congregationalism drew strength from the Netherlands as well as from 
New England. The English separatists, during their stay in the Low Coun- 
tries, “had been very considerably influenced by their Arminian and Ana- 
baptist neighbours.” Some shifted creeds like John Canne, who in 1640 set 
up “the famous Broadmead Baptist Church” at Bristol, and it was from men 
such as Canne that the “Baptist movement in England received its real in- 
ception.” Others returned from the Netherlands with convictions that “were 
speedily to convert Congregationalism into the great spiritual force which 
was to be so important in the history of religious and political liberty —In- 
dependency.” From the twenty-four preachers in the English congregations 
in Holland, “Congregationalism in England gained its leadership after 
1640,” 

Both sides in the theological conflicts raging in England during the seven- 
teenth century drew examples from Dutch religious and political life. The 
defenders of orthodoxy and foes of toleration found Amsterdam to be a 
“University of Religion” which lacked “either order or pruning,” where 
“Peddlers of Religion” had “leave to vent their toies, their Ribands and 
phanatick Rattles.” Amsterdam to them was a city whose god was gain 
and whose government “rather than hinder Traffique tolerates anything,” ° 
Unfortunately for stern Calvinist and rigid Anglican, the god of gain had a 
tremendous appeal, and hopes for prosperity could be used to counteract emo- 
tional bigotry. The ecclesiastic, Roger Williams, the pamphleteer, Owen 
Feltham, the economist, Sir William Petty, and the statesman, Sir William 
Temple, along with a host of writers saw Amsterdam’s commercial great- 
ness to rest in part upon toleration. 

While in exile in 1685, John Locke became closely associated with Philip- 
pus van Limborch, a Remonstrant professor at Amsterdam, and addressed 
to him a letter expressing his ideas on toleration, which four years later 
Limborch published in Latin. Between the time of the letter’s composition 
and its publication, Locke led a pleasant life at Rotterdam among his Dutch 
friends. All that was needed was a Protestant wind and a Dutch king to put 
into action the ideas expressed in what was to be the Essay on Toleration.** 
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In the arts, as in other fields, Dutch influences were notable. In the period 

before English music reached its great peak, Flemish polyphony merged with 
the active native tradition. If John Dunstable left his mark upon the Flem- 
ish polyphonists of the fifteenth century, they “in turn repaid those of the 
sixteenth century in England with interest.”% Such Flemish musicians as 
Johannes Okelghem, Josquin des Prés, and Orlande de Lassus, through the 
subsequent developments of the Italo-Flemish and Franco-Flemish schools 
of music, left their mark on English music." The Netherlands maintained 
importance in the manufacturing of musical instruments: 
The industrial and commercial spirit of the Dutch found a rich field in the 
manufacture of musical instruments and in music printing and publishing. Dutch 
harpsichords were famous all over the world, and the instruments built by mem- 
bers of the Ruckers family, apparently impervious to the destructive effects of 
time, preserved their unsurpassable purity and beauty of tone for many genera- 
tions. Music publishing developed into an important industry, and the well- 
equipped printing offices of Antwerp found a ready market all over Europe.” 

Dutchmen taught the “Laying on Colours in Oyl, the working of Pic- 
tures in Glass” to the English.” The influence of the Flemish painters upon 
those in England began as far back as the Flemish primitives. Touching the 
portrait painters of the Tudors, it reached its greatest significance in the 
seventeenth century. Within the short space of thirty-five years (1634-1668), 
the Dutch words “easel,” “etch,” “maulstick,” “landscape,” and “sketch” 
were added to the English language,” while at the same time the artists Van 
Dyke, Rubens, Huysman, and others enjoyed a tremendous vogue in 
England. 

The fashion of having one’s portrait done by Flemish painters has some- 
times provided the historian his only real idea of the appearance of many 
historical personages. The two Gheerharts, the De Critzes, Hans Eworth, 
Antonis Mor, Lucas de Heere, Joos van Cleef, to mention a few, reveal the 
character of various Tudor and Jacobean figures and illustrate the clothing 
of their times. What the portrait painters did for people, the two Van de 
Veldes and Hendrick Corneliszoon Vroom did for ships. Pepys could ask 
in his Naval Minutes, “What sea-scape of our nation have we ever had like 
Vandervelde or others?”"* and much later Macaulay would declare that the 
Van de Veldes did some of the finest sea pieces in the world.” 
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The significance of Dutch landscape artists on those of Britain is perhaps 
most vividly shown by the art exhibition held in 1954 at Norwich Castle, 
which illustrated the close connection between the Dutch landscape painters 
of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries and the Norwich 
School of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. John Sell Cot- 
man's work was hung alongside of that of Cuyp and Ruysdael; Constable's 
“Trees near Hampstead Church” and his “Yarmouth Jetty” were next to 
Adriaen van de Velde's “Woodland Scene near The Hague” and Simon de 
Vlieger's “The Beach at Scheveningen.” Gainsborough’s “Bumper,” a study 
of a dog in a landscape, looked curiously like the next picture, Jan Wyants’ 
“Greyhound in a Landscape.” John Crome's “Study of a Burdock,” when 
placed with Rachel Ruysch's “Butterflies and Foliage” showed that both 
artists were “inspired by the serpentine contours of the leaves and incidental 
details around them.” Joseph Stannard's works bore the impact of William 
van de Velde the Younger and Jan van de Capelle, and all of the Norwich 
School indicated now and then the stamp of the masterful Hobbema.”* 

The Norwich School exemplified a latent influence, but Dutch land- 
scapes were well known in England in the seventeenth century. Pepys, on 
viewing a painting of Simon Verelst, the self-styled “God of Flowers,” con- 
sidered it “the finest thing that ever, 1 think I saw in my life; the drops of 
dew hanging on the leaves, so as I was forced again and again, to put my 
finger to it, to feel whether my eyes were deceived or no.”" John Evelyn 
bought “landscapes and drolleries” to send to England,’ and many of his 
countrymen purchased Dutch masterpieces for their galleries and had their 
walls and chimney pieces done by Dutch artists. The old Netherlandish 
naturalistic style also exercised a profound effect on the later development of 
British water colors.” Flemish collectors and dealers, such as Gerbier and 
De Critz, did much to foster art in England and to preserve the masters for 
posterity.° The English debt to them during the dispersal of the Royal and 
Buckingham collections cannot be overstressed. 

In architecture, the British style was modified by the Dutch Renaissance 
style. Throughout the reign of Henry VIII, building trends followed the 
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Italian or the French version of the Italian, but from 1550 on, British archi- 
tects tended to copy the Dutch.** The trend was undoubtedly accentuated by 
the great number of books on architecture published in the Low Countries. 
Architects from John Thorpe in the sixteenth century to Christopher Wren 
in the early eighteenth century were familiar with current Dutch authorities 
on architectural design, and they incorporated many Flemish characteristics 
in their own work. The British adopted more Dutch models of elevation 
than of plan, and they toned down the extravagant and fantastic curves 
which the Dutch loved so ardently.** But Wren steeples and Jacobean gabled 
houses bear testimony to Flemish influences. Wollaton Hall, Nottingham- 
shire (1588), with its gables and elaborate strap work is in the Dutch Renais- 
sance style at its heaviest. In East Anglia, Dutch inspiration is everywhere 
noticeable, “the most prominent feature being the brick gable, which silhou- 
ettes the sky in an almost unlimited number of shapes and forms.” Blickling 
and Raynham Halls, the White Hart Inn at Scole, the Red Lion at Eaton, 
and the delightful street fronts of King’s Lynn are excellent examples re- 
flecting the impact of the Netherlands upon East Anglia.** Hampton Court 
as remodeled by Mary Stuart became characteristically Dutch. Wren designed 
shelves, cornices, and tiered chimney pieces; Verrio did frescoes on the stair- 
cases and ceilings; and Grinling Gibbons made wood carvings “that even 
today are the admiration and despair of the wood-worker.”** 

British household interiors, like their exteriors, sometimes became Flem- 
ish Renaissance. Architects designing seventeenth-century houses incorpo- 
rated Dutch staircases, chimney pieces, and tiles. Dutch furniture was in 
great demand. Those who could afford it had Dutch designers and work- 
men make their furniture; some who could not had the superior Dutch 
models copied. These designs are known to us today “under English and 
not Dutch titles.” The Flemish bow, C-scroll, and curve can be found at 
least individually if not collectively in all chairs made in the late Stuart 
period, and chairs with scrolled front legs in the Dutch manner were after- 
wards “modified and adopted by Thomas Chippendale, and became the 
design basis of his Rococco manner.” 81 
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In 1662 a Dutch resident in London, Johannes Fromanteel, made the first 
long case, or perhaps we should say grandfather, clock; shortly thereafter 
Dutch woodworkers were producing clock cases and sometimes clocks for 
English customers.** One of these clocks merrily ticked away in Dickens’ 
“old curiosity shop.” Dutch examples of marquetry and inlay were put to 
excellent use, not only in the manufacture of clock cases but also in the 
making of chests and cupboards. “Veneer” is a Dutch word, and the 
Dutch were the first to produce a native lacquer that could compete with 
those of the Orient. Dutch traders not only monopolized the lacquer trade 
but also controlled a good portion of the porcelain trade from the Far East.” 
Porcelain manufactured at Delft predominated in the British markets until 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Up to the beginning of the reign of 
Charles I, Flemish tapestry makers dominated the British markets.” 

The Dutch made remarkable contributions to British agriculture. In the 
sixteenth century a light plow that could be drawn by two horses was in- 
vented in the Netherlands, and it was introduced into Norfolk and Suffolk 
during the course of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.”? Farmers in 
the Netherlands employed crop rotation, and in the seventeenth century Sir 
Richard Weston advocated the application of such Flemish methods to 
British agriculture. He initiated the planting of Dutch clover,®* so that in 
Norfolk and the Fen country, clover cultivation was practiced some years 
before 1700. Thirty years later, a decided impetus was given to the practice 
of crop rotation when Charles Viscount Townshend, who had spent a part 
of his political career in the Netherlands, quit his office of Secretary of State 
and returned to Raynham, his Dutch-style home, to farm his lands according 
to the “Husbandrie used in Brabant and Flanders.” 

Perhaps of greater significance than the Dutch impetus to large-scale 
farming was the stimulus given to truck gardening. Before the coming of 
the Flemings, the art of gardening seems to have been lost by the English 
and there was “hardly ...a Messe of Rath-Ripe pease but from Holland, 
which were dainties for Ladies, they came so far and cost so dear.” ** Queen 
Katharine of Aragon had her table supplied from the Low Countries for she 
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was unable to obtain the makings for a salad in all England. In the six- 
teenth century, a cabbage from Holland was deemed to be an acceptable 
present." When Aubrey compiled his Lives in the mid-seventeenth century, 
he talked to a Mrs. John Ashe, then eighty, who remembered when all cab- 
bages came from Holland, and to an elderly gentleman in Somersetshire 
who could recall when the first carrots were introduced.” The Dutch immi- 
grants changed asparagus, artichokes, and water cress from aphrodisiacs 
and women’s remedies to edibles.* By 1699, when Evelyn wrote his Acetaria: 
A Discourse of Sallets, he could find in London gardens the ingredients 
needed to fill the salad bowl. The proper preparation of a salad had become 
a fit subject to be discussed by the Royal Society.” - 

The formal gardens of Hampton Court were as Dutch as the Queen's 
bed (which Pepys found to be particularly noble*%). It would be hard to 
imagine a Hollander without flowers, and Dutch color was added to the 
fragrance of the English flower garden.'* 

The Dutch brought thither with them, not only their profitable craft, but pleas- 
urable curiousities. They were the first who advanced the use and reputation of 
Flowers in this City [Norwich]. A Flower is the best complexioned grass, (as a 
Pearl is the best colored clay) and daily it weareth Gods Livery, for he cloatheth 
the Grass in the Field, . . . Great the Art in meliorating of flowers, and the Rose 
of Roses (Rosa Mundi) had its first being in this City. As Jacob used an ingenius 


invention to make Laban's cattle speckled or ring-straked, so much the skill in 
making Tulips feathered and veriegated, with stripes or divers colours.*%2 


Dutch botanists as well as Dutch gardeners added to Britain’s horticul- 
tural development. Mattias de P'Obel or Lobelius (1538-1616) was born in 
the Netherlands and “ended his days in England, where he was in charge 
of the royal gardens under Queen Elizabeth and King James.” His name is 
commemorated in the ornamental flower called Lobelias. The Hortus 
Floridus of Crispijn van de Passe the Younger, published in 1614, was trans- 
lated a year later into English.*” British herbalists owed much to the famous 
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herbalists of the Low Countries, especially Rembert Dodoens, Charles de 
PEcluse, and L’Obel. “The most famous English herbal, Gerard's, is virtually 
a translation of the Pemptades of Dodoens.” Henry Lyte's translation of 
Dodoen’s Cruydtboek was the standard work on herbs in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, and Parkinson “incorporated a large part of de ’Obel’s 
unfinished book in his Theatrum Bontanicum.”™* Z 

Engineers from the Low Countries altered the face of England and 
shamed the British by their industry, “which makes them seem as if they 
had a faculty from the worlds Creation out of water to make dry land.”*% 
Dutch engineers like Vermuyden, Westerdijk, and Kievet put submarginal 
and marsh lands into production.‘ Dutch investors backed, among other 
similar ventures, the drainage projects of the Zeelander Cornelius Vermuy- 
den in York, Lincoln, and the Great Level of the Fens; a single Dutchman 
is said to have invested £3,000 in the drainage of the Isle of Axholm2” 
Richard Weston, in about 1645, brought out of Flanders “the Contrivance 
of Locks, Turnpikes, and tumbling Boyes for Rivers.”*°* Charles II, during 
a yachting party on September 11, 1680, had a discussion with Pepys on how 
it came “to pass that England has at all times served itself with strangers 
for engineers,”* By far the majority of those foreign engineers were 
Flemings. l 

Dutch influences altered the patterns of English life in both basic and 
trivial matters. New industries meant new commodities; new tools and 
scientific instruments made new tasks possible. New ideas emanating from 
Dutch thinkers gave direction to British thought. New eating habits and 
new drinking habits became established. The Dutch word “brewery” took 
the place of the English word “brewhouse,” and even the vaunted Norfolk 
dumpling was a Dutch innovation. In 1662, Pepys and Evelyn for the first 
time saw ice skating as we know it today.**” The stylish ruffle of the reign 
of Elizabeth and the widespread use of lawn and cambric can both be 
traced to the Low Countries, as can the use of starch.*** On the streets, the 
new coach from Antwerp, often pulled by mares from Flanders, appreciably 
changed the London scene." 
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The Flemish strangers themselves gave a colorful twist to English history. 
Some were sober and hard-working artisans; some were godly and walked 
with the saints; but others were more of the flesh than of the spirit. It re- 
quired a troop of soldiers to remove one group of Dutch prostitutes from a 
manor house, which they had purchased for business purposes.** Some of 
the newcomers were merchants, bankers, goldsmiths, engineers, architects, 
and doctors; others were freaks, acrobats, artists, and entertainers. Some sank 
down into the depths of the London underworld while others rose to mingle 
with the high and the mighty. One, Isaac Doreslaer, helped brief the legal 
arguments that sent Charles I to the scaffold;*** another, John de Critz the 
second, lost his life before Oxford fighting for the Royalist cause.*** A doctor 
of Dutch descent and Leiden trained, Baldwin Hamey the Younger, treated 
one of Cromwell’s generals for a venereal disease and used part of his 
wealth to buy back a father’s ring for an exiled king and to endow the 
Royal College of Physicians. He and a Dutch colleague were among the few 
men in the medical profession who did not desert their London posts during 


116 


the plague. 


An attempt has been made here to place in proper perspective the great 
debt that Britain owes to the Flemish Low Countries during the period in 
which modern Britain was developing. In some ways, the Flemings played 
a role in modern English history not unlike that exercised by the Normans 
during the Middle Ages. The Low Countries were the bridge over which 
many European concepts and customs of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies crossed into England. Normandy had accomplished a like service in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. England was to follow suit in relation 
to the United States in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Just as Eu- 
ropean thought was given a definite British tinge before it came to Boston 
and Philadelphia, so did the characteristics of the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion receive Flemish overtones before they arrived in Norwich and London. 
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Trends of United States Studies 
in Latin American History* 


CHARLES GIBSON AND BENJAMIN KEEN 


I 


"WHEN United States historians in.the first half of the nineteenth century 
began to give attention to Latin America, professional and public interest 
in the subject was confined almost wholly to the colonial period. The Latin 
American independence movements and the creation of new national states 
received notice in United States political and journalistic writing but re- 
mained largely unattractive to historians until the twentieth century. Within 
the colonial period, United States preferences were expressed in the selection 
of a limited number of themes, among which the discovery by Columbus 
and the two conquests by Cortés and Pizarro predominated, These lent 
themselves to the prevailing romanticism of United States historical writing. 
In the hands of Washington Irving and William H. Prescott they achieved 
a remarkable popularity.’ It may be suggested that the reception accorded 
to these topics coincided with an effort to disassociate America from the 
more complex history of Europe, where in the absence of clear-cut starting 
points no such dramatic or episodic reconstruction at a point of origin could 
be achieved. In practice, discovery and conquest were far more accessible, 
bibliographically speaking, than were any subjects of the later colonial or 
postcolonial periods, and they fit more easily the sense of nostalgic admira- 
tion for the Hispanic past that characterized United States romanticism. 
The first two United States historians to deal seriously with topics outside the 
United States—Irving in the Life of Columbus and Prescott in Ferdinand 

* This article combines papers read by the two authors at the session on “Latin American 
Historiography: A Progress Report” of the meeting of the American Historical Association on 
December 28, 1955. The session was arranged by Dr. Howard F. Cline, to whom the authors 
express their thanks for a critical reading of the first version of this combined paper. In the 
light of other commentaries made upon this presentation it seems appropriate to state explicitly 
that (x) no serious student of Latin American history should depend exclusively upon work 
written in the United States, and (2) the authors’ emphases and critical observations in this 
article depend upon evaluations that are in part subjective and with which there is not a 
universal agreement. 

1 Irving, A History of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus, 3 vols. (New York, 
1828); Prescott, History of the Conquest of Mexico, with a Preliminary View of the Ancient 
Mexican Civilization, and the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés, 3 vols. (New York, 


1843), and History of the Conquest of Peru, with a Preliminary View of the Civilization of 
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and Isabella—both selected Hispanic themes and both wrote of the Ameri- 
can discovery.” A compatibility between the subjects chosen and the wider 
ambient of United States literary taste is suggested further by the fact that 
Irving and Prescott, each independently of the other, undertook researches 
on the conquest of Mexico in the 1830’s. Only after Irving relinquished the 
topic did Prescott complete his famous work.* 

The tendency to concentrate upon the spectacular and early themes of 
Latin American history survived the romantic age and remained dominant 
through the first years of scientific historiography in the United States. The 
writings of Justin Winsor, John Fiske, and John Boyd Thacher at the turn 
of the nineteenth century illustrate the application of scientific, or incipiently 
scientific, methods to standard romantic themes. Even Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft, from whose monumental work much of the twentieth-century his- 
torical writing on Mexico and Central America has derived, devoted more 
attention to the period of Cortés’ lifetime than to the whole of the remainder 
of prerevolutionary New Spain.* Discovery, conquest, and exploration—the 
last reflecting interests in areas of the United States previously under Spanish 
authority—were topics wholly suited to scientific research. They possessed 
apparently controllable bibliographies; their historiographical tradition in- 
cluded much nonsense that could be satisfactorily debunked; they com- 
prised that portion of colonial Latin American history of which everyone 
had heard. Conquest especially fit the familiar conception of Hispanic 
America as a land that had never fully emerged from the brutality of its 
colonial past. And the continued dependence of United States students upon 
the themes of the romantic age goes far to explain their nearly absolute 
neglect of Brazil. 

In the early twentieth century the first major United States scholar in the 
study of the Latin American sixteenth century was Edward Gaylord Bourne. 
He designed Spain in America primarily to inform the American reading 
public on those features of Hispanic colonial history pertinent to the history 
of the United States. Bourne’s emphasis, like that of his predecessors, lay in 
Spanish North America, but he was additionally concerned with the trans- 
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mission and modification of European institutions, topics that were then at 
the forefront, significantly, in Anglo-American colonial history as well.* 
With Bourne the continuity of subject matter from the nineteenth century 
was not wholly broken, nor were Bourne's researches conducted in isolation, 
as the contemporaneous work of Woodbury Lowery and George Parker 
Winship testifies.© Bourne’s merit lay in the originality and acumen with 
which he interpreted sources, in the objectivity of his observation, and in the 
critical insights he applied to Spanish colonization prior to 1580. He did 
not pursue his subject in detail beyond the sixteenth century, but he did 
succeed, through an unequivocally scholarly presentation, in laying a positive 
assessment of early Hispanic colonization before the American public. He 
may justifiably be termed the first scientific historian of the United States 
to view the Spanish colonial process dispassionately and thereby to escape 
the conventional Anglo-Protestant attitudes of outraged or tolerant dis- 
paragement. 

Bourne was the author of a single major work, Following his death in. 
1908, leadership in Hispanic colonial history shifted from the east to the 
west coast, and its character underwent some changes. Bernard Moses, whose 
early study (1898) of Spanish rule in America had been undistinguished, 
later made an admirable effort in the Spanish Dependencies in South 
America and Spain's Declining Power in South America to establish a 
chronological structure for the entire colonial period as soundly developed 
as that for the sixteenth century.” Moses, to be sure, lacked the perspicacity 
of Bourne. He offered the first course in Latin American history in the 
United States, and his writings betray a classroom proclivity hardly compa- 
rable with the erudition and maturity of Bourne. It is true that he embraced 
a large subject with enthusiasm and fortitude, but it is equally true that his 
writings are no longer read; subsequent monographic studies have corrected 
and complemented them at many points. A large part of the monographic 
literature of Moses” later period continued to reflect particular interests in 


5 Bourne, Spain in America, 1450-1580, The American Nation: A History, UM (New York 
and London, 1904), and “The Relation of American History to Other Fields of Historical 
Study,” in H. J. Rogers, ed., Congress of Arts and Science, Universal Exposition, St. Louis, - 
1904 (New York, 1906), IL, 172-82. 

6 Lowery, The Spanish Settlements within the Present Limits of the United States, 1513-1561 
(New York and London, 1901), and The Spanish Settlements within the Present Limits of the 
United States: Florida 1562-1574 (New York and London, 1905); Winship, ed., The Journey 
of Coronado, 1540-1542, from the City of Mexico to the Grand Canon of the Colorado and 
the Buffalo Plains of Texas, Kansas, and Nebraska, as Told by Himself and his Followers (New 
York, 1904). 

T The Establishment of Spanish Rule in America: An Introduction to the History and Poli- 
tics of Spanish America (New York and London, 1898), The Spanish Dependencies in South 
America: An Introduction to the History of Their Civilization (New York and London, 1914), 
and Spain's Declining Power in South America, 1730-1806 (Berkeley, 1919). 
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areas of the United States previously under Spanish authority: the eighteenth- 
century Texas of Herbert E. Bolton,* Spanish California of Irving B. Rich- 
man and Charles E. Chapman,’ Louisiana and the Philippines of James A. 
Robertson,*” and the Louisiana-Texas frontier of Isaac J. Cox." Two of the 
monographs of this same period, moreover, remain among the foremost ever 
produced in the United States: Herbert I. Priestley's José de Gálvez” and 
Clarence H. Haring's Trade and Navigation.“ 

Separating Hispanic American history as an autochthonous entity, dis- 
ciplining its method, and educating the historical profession to regard it 
seriously were the tasks confronting the United States Latin Americanists 
of the second decade. The process in its early stages was part and parcel of 
a broadening of American, i.e. United States, history in several new direc- 
tions. The relation of those labors of Bolton, Chapman, Robertson, and Cox 
to the prevailing regionalism of United States history is close and evident. The 
United States connection may as clearly be seen in the bibliographies of the 
period, beginning in 1907 with William R. Shepherd’s Guide to Spanish 
archives and the similar work of J. A. Robertson for American transcripts, 
through the Bolton Guide to Mexican archives, Roscoe R. Hill’s compilation 
for Cuban material on the United States, and the Chapman Catalogue for 
the Southwest and Pacific coast.** Only following this bibliographical prepa- 
ration, organized principally under the direction of J. Franklin Jameson 
and the Carnegie Institution Department of Historical Research and focused 


8 Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century: Studies in Spanish Colonial History and Ad- 
ministration, Univ. of California Pubs. in Hist., III (Berkeley, 1915). 

2 Richman, California under Spain and Mexico, 1535-1847 (Boston and New York, 1911); 
Chapman, The Founding of Spanish California: The Northwestward Expansion of New Spain, 
1687-1783 (New York, 1916). 

10 Robertson, Louisiana under the Rule of Spain, France, and the United States, 1785-1807, 
2 vols, (Cleveland, 1911); Emma H. Blair and J. A. Robertson, eds., The Pess islands, 
1493-1803, 55 vols. (Cleveland, 1903-1909). 

11 The Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 2 vols. (Austin, 1906-1913). 

12 José de Gálvez, Visitor-general of New Spain (1765-1771), Univ. of California Pubs. in 
Hist., V (Berkeley, 1916). 

18 Trade and Navigation between Spain and the Indies in the Time of the Hapsburgs (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1918); see also his pioneering work, The Buccaneers in the West Indies in the 
XVI Century (London, 1910). 

14 Shepherd, Guide to the Materials for the History of the United States in Spanish Archives, 
Carnegie Inst. of Washington Pub. No. 91 (Washington, 1907); Robertson, List of Documents 
in Spanish Archives Relating to the History of the United States, Which Have Been Printed or 
of Which Transcripts Are Preserved in American Libraries, Carnegie Inst, of Washington Pub. 
No. 124 (Washington, 1910); Bolton, Guide to Materials for the History of the United States 
in the Principal Archives of Mexico, Carnegie Inst. of Washington Pub. No. 163 (Washington, 
1913); Hill, Descriptive Catalogue of the Documents Relating to the History of the United 
States in the Papeles procedentes de Cuba Deposited in the Archivo general de Indias at Seville, 
Carnegie Inst. of Washington Pub, No. 234 (Washington, 1916); Chapman, Catalogue of 
Matertals in the Archivo general de Indias for the History of the Pacific Coast and the American 
Southwest, Univ. of California Pubs. in Hist., VIII (Berkeley, 1919). See also Hill, American 
Missions in European Archives, Pan American Inst. Geog. and Hist., Commission on Hist., Pub. 
22 (Mexico, 1951). 
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on United States history in regions or as a whole, did the exclusively Hispanic 
American bibliographies—first of R. Hayward Keniston and then of Cecil 
Knight Jones—make their appearance.'* The transition from a domestic to 
a borderland to an exclusively Latin American context characterized United 
States research of the first quarter of the twentieth century and set it sharply 
apart from the work of Europeans and Latin Americans. 

The act that most strikingly signalized the separation of professional 
Hispanic American history—particularly, at first, in its colonial aspects—as a 
specialty in United States scholarship was the founding of the Hispanic 
American Historical Review at the meeting of the American Historical As- 
sociation in Cincinnati in 1916.** The publication of this periodical from 
1918 to 1922 and from 1926 continuously to the present ranks as an achieve- 
ment of the Hispanic Americanists of the United States equaled by those 
of no other non-Hispanic nation. The Review’s early issues, corresponding 
to the interests of its editors, were concerned to a large degree with colonial 
subjects. The articles and book reviews of the first issues reveal the his- 
torians’ professional attitudes at this critical moment. They express the 
enthusiasm aroused by the discovery and demarcation of a new historical 
field, a field, however, that in its practical cultivation was not yet clearly 
separated from the Hispanic antecedents of the United States. A prepon- 
derant interest in Latin America still depended—and would for many years 
continue to depend—upon the connection with Florida or Georgia, Texas 
or California. 

Encompassing this regionalism, seeking to identify its common de- 
nominators, and relating it to the totality of America, there appeared in the 
1920's the only over-all interpretation of Hispanic American history ever 
devised in this country. The celebrated unitary hemisphere thesis of Herbert 
E. Bolton was developed during its author's early years at the University of 
California. Bolton’s publications of the period dealt principally with colonial 
Hispanic America in relation to areas of the modern United States. The 
Colonization of North America, written in collaboration with T. M. Mar- 
shall, appeared in 1920, shortly after Bolton began his lectures on the history 

15 Keniston, List of Works for the Study of Hispanic American History (New York, 1920); 
Jones, Hispanic American Bibliographies, Including Collective Biographies, Histories of Litera- 
ture and Selected Géneral Works (Baltimore, 1922). The second edition of the latter, greatly 
expanded, is entitled 4 Bibliography of Latin American Bibliographies, Library of Congress, 
Hispanic Foundation, Latin American Ser., 2 (Washington, 1942). 

16 Charles E. Chapman, “The Founding of the Review,” Hisp. Amer. Hist, Rev., 1 (1918), 
8-20; William Spence Robertson, “Introduction,” in Ruth Lapham Butler, Guide to the Hispanic 
American Historical Review, 1918-1945 (Durham, N. C., 1950); Lesley Byrd Simpson, “Thirty 
Years of The Hispanic American Historical Review,’ Hisp. Amer. Hist. Rev., XXIX (1949), 


188-204; Howard Cline, “Reflections on Traditionalism in the Historiography of Hispanic 
America,” ibid., pp. 205-12. 
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of the Americas, and this work was followed by a series of monographic and 
documentary publications on the Spanish borderlands, Georgia, the Pacific 
coast, the Southwest, and northern Mexico in late colonial times. Bolton's 
History of the Americas: A Syllabus with Maps (Boston, 1928) and his 
“Epic of Greater America”™ presented the doctrine of hemispheric homo- 
geneity. Argued principally in terms of the colonial materials of his speciali- 
zation and resembling to some degree the Turner thesis of frontier history 
(with which it has frequently been compared and with which it was not un- 
related), the unitary hemisphere thesis depended for its acceptance upon 
definition, upon selected levels of generalization, and upon a philosophical 
interpretation of unity and diversity in history, problems in which Bolton 
himself was not profoundly interested. His own forte, continuously demon- 
strated until his death in 1953, lay in vivid narrative history. His achievement 
is measurable in a lengthy series of historical writings and in his wide in- 
fluence and inspiration, to which more than a generation of historical stu- 
dents have given repeated testimony.** The influence concentrated heavily 
on the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries. Its geographical concern was 
principally with Mexico and the United States Southwest. Topically, it em- 
phasized exploration and the institutions of the Hispanic colonial frontier. 
Thus though the followers of Bolton accepted the doctrine of American 
unity, they did not in their monographic writing, any more than Bolton 
himself in his, explore the Hispanic portion of the hemisphere systematically 
or uniformly through space and time. Neither did the Bolton thesis receive 
that detailed critical reexamination at the hands of Bolton’s students that 
might otherwise have been expected, nor were effective rebuttals forthcom- 
ing from other, alternatively oriented, students of the area. It is symptomatic 
of the condition of American history in the 1920’s and 1930’s that the major 
critiques of the Bolton thesis came from Latin America itself. 

The first two decades of the Hispanic American Historical Review, the 
period of the editorship of J. A. Robertson, formed a period of concentration, 

17 American Hist. Rev., XXXVIII (1933), 448-74. 

18 Bolton’s writing to 1940 and the writings of his students to 1944 are listed in Greater 
America: Essays in Honor of Herbert Eugene Bolton (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1945), pp. 
537-672. It should be added that modern hemispheric histories, to a greater or lesser degree 
influenced by the Bolton theses, combine Latin American and Anglo-American materials. Out- 
standing examples are John F. Bannon, History of the Americas (New York, 1952); Harold E. 
Davis, The Americas in History (New York, 1953); Vera Brown Holmes, 4 History of the 
Americas from Discovery to Nationhood (New York, 1950); Robert S. Cotterill, 4 Short His- 
tory of the Americas (New York, 1939). Further, the Commission on History of the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History has since 1947 undertaken a comprehensive “Pro- 
gram of the History of America,” with the collaboration of historians in Europe, the United 
States, and Latin America. See “The Problem of a General History of the Americas,” Rev. 
hist. América, No. 34 (Dec., 1952), 469-89; Silvio Zavala, “Colaboración internacional en 


torno de la historia de América,” ibid, Nos. 35-36 (1953), 209-26; “El programa de historia 
de América,” ibid., No. 39 (June, 1955), 133-214. 
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specialization, and elaboration in monographic work on the colonial period. 
Political biography appeared in Arthur S. Aiton's study of Viceroy Antonio 
de Mendoza and Arthur F. Zimmerman's study of Viceroy Francisco de 
Toledo.” The institutional history of sixteenth-century New Spain received 
the close documentary attention of L. B. Simpson, whose studies of encomi- 
enda and repartimiento initiated a new and exceptionally productive series 
of publications at the University of California.”° 

The important researches of the period between the two World Wars in- 
cluded the political studies of Charles H. Cunningham and Lillian Estelle 
Fisher on audiencias, viceroyalties, and intendancies, and the financial and 
commercial documentation provided by E. J. Hamilton and Roland Dennis 
Hussey on price systems and the Caracas Company. Intellectual and literary 
history was represented in the work of Irving Leonard, particularly in his 
biography of Sigüenza, and in John Tate Lanning's study of academic cul- 
ture in the Spanish Colonies.”* The same period witnessed the concluding 
volumes of Roger B. Merriman’s history of the Spanish empire, a work fall- 
ing in an older tradition, with emphasis upon royalty and political and mili- 
tary narrative, and almost unique among United States scholarly writings 
for its perception of Old World Spanish and Spanish American relations.” 
Among textbook writers, whose growing numbers called attention to the 
acceptance of the subject in United States colleges and universities, the in- 
dividual who expressed the most sympathetic feeling for the colonial period 
was C. E. Chapman. His Colonial Hispanic America was a text inthe 
Bolton manner, the foremost single volume on its subject for a number of 
years and still, despite some peculiarities, far from a worthless book.” 

19 Aiton, Antonio de Mendoza, First Viceroy of New Spain (Durham, N. C., 1927); Zim- 
merman, Francisco de Toledo, Fifth Viceroy of Peru, 1569-1581 (Caldwell, Idaho, 1938). 

20 The Encomienda in New Spain: Forced Native Labor in the Spanish Colonies, 1492- 
1550, Univ. of California Pubs. in Hist., XIX (Berkeley, 1929) and Studies in the Administra- 
tion of the Indians in New Spain, 3 vols., Ibero-Americana, 7, 13, 16 (Berkeley, 1934-1940) 
(Vol. II, Pt. HI concerns repartimiento). Simpson’s Encomienda in New Spain: The Beginning 
of Spanish Mexico (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1950) is an extensive revision of his 1929 
volume; see the review article by Robert S. Chamberlain in Hisp. Amer. Hist. Rev., XXXIV 
(1954), 238-50, evaluating Simpson’s volume and other contributions to encomienda literature. 

21 Cunningham, The Audiencia in the Spanish Colonies as Illustrated by the Audiencia of 
Manila (1583-1800), Univ. of California Pubs. in Hist., IX (Berkeley, 1919); Fisher, Viceregal 
Administration in the Spanish-American Colonies, Univ. of California Pubs. in Hist, XV 
(Berkeley, 1926) anc The Intendant System in Spanish America (Berkeley, 1929); Hamilton, 
American Treasure and the Price Revolution in Spain, 1501-1650, Harvard Econ. Stud., XLIII 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1934); Hussey, The Caracas Company, 1728-1784: A Study in the History 
of Spanish Monopolistic Trade, Harvard Hist. Stud., XXXVII (Cambridge, Mass., 1934); 
Leonard, Don Carlos de Sigüenza y Góngora, a Mexican Savant of the Seventeenth Century, 
Univ. of California Pubs. in Hist., XVHI (Berkeley, 1929); Lanning, Academic Culture in the 
Spanish Colonies (New York, 1940). See also in this period Philip Ainsworth Means, Fall of 
the Inca Empire and the Spanish Rule in Peru: 1530-1780 (New York and London, 1932). 

22 The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and the New, 4 vols. (New York, 
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As a group, the leading monographs and general works of the twenties 
and thirties explored Hispanic America less superficially than their predeces- 
sors. They escaped the connection with the United States more successfully, 
and in several instances their historiographical contributions are of enduring 
value. They still concentrated heavily on selected political and economic 
institutions; they barely touched seventeenth-century history; and despite 
the many endorsements of the term “Hispanic” America, colonial Brazil 
remained for them a peripheral area, remote and unexplored. 

During the past fifteen years in the United States, new students have 
been attracted to colonial Latin American studies in large numbers, but the 
claims of the national period now far exceed those of any previous era, and 
as a result, interest in colonial history has proportionately declined. The fact 
that the time span of colonial history remains static, whereas that of national 
history becomes greater with each passing year has contributed to a relative 
recession in colonial studies. “The time should be approaching,” in the words 
of a recent text, “when less attention need be given to . . . the colonial era.”?* 
Many colonial subjects, in other words, are becoming antiquarian from a 
textbook point of view, and the accelerating pace of modern Latin America 
tends to place colonial history progressively farther in the background. 
There is an unmistakable tendency to locate the three colonial centuries in 
a category of the antecedent. 

On the other hand, the positive achievements in colonial scholarship of 
the past fifteen years have been impressive. A new journal, The Americas, 
began publication in 1944. A series of extraordinarily illuminating studies by 
Lewis Hanke was climaxed in 1949 by The Spanish Struggle for Justice in 
the Conquest of America (Philadelphia), a fundamental work in imperial 
socio-intellectual history and one that has already gone far to modify the 
traditional American susceptibility to the anti-Hispanic “Black Legend.” 
The work of Whitaker, Hussey, Lanning, and others opened another socio- 
intellectual subject, that of the Enlightenment.” R. H. Barlow’s important 
researches in the codex literature of Mexico were the first in the United 
States to combine ethnological and historical techniques after the manner 
of Seler, Aubin, and other European scholars.” The history of colonial art 








and teaching in Latin American history is treated in Jorge Basadre’s introduction to Courses on 
Latin America (Washington, 1950), pp. v—Ixxiii. 

24 “The Term ‘Latin America, ” Hisp. Amer. Hist. Rev., 1 (1918), 464-67. The point here 
is that “Hispanic” refers to both Spain and Portugal rather than to Spain alone. 

25 Mary W. Williams, Ruhl J. Bartlett, and Russell E. Miller, The People and Politics of 
Latin America (Boston, 1955), p. vi. 

26 Arthur P, Whitaker, et al., Latin America and the Enlightenment (New York and Lon- 
don, 1942). 

27 Barlow, The Extent of the Empire of the Culhua Mexicana, Ibero-Americana, 28 (Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles, 1949). Barlow's extensive periodical writings occur in the Memorias de la 
Academia mexicana de la historia, Tlalocan, and other journals. 
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in the works of Robert C. Smith, Elizabeth Wilder Weismann, Harold E. 
Wethey, and George Kubler is principally the accomplishment of the last 
fifteen years.” The California historians, Sherburne F. Cook, Lesley Byrd 
Simpson, Woodrow W. Borah, and others, have recently exposed a whole 
new world to colonial Latin Americanists in their analyses of population, 
economy, and human ecology in early colonial Mexico, demonstrating schol- 
arship of a type unique in this country, without counterparts in Latin 
America or Europe, informed by the “auxiliary” techniques of economics, 
demography, and anthropology.” Discovery, exploration, and conquest, of 
course, continue to be reexamined, as in Samuel E. Morison’s work on Co- 
lumbus, Henry R. Wagner’s biography of Cortés, and Robert S. Chamber- 
lain’s meticulous studies of Yucatan and Honduras.*° The recent period has 
seen also the first serious monographs on colonial Brazil, beginning with 
Alexander N. D. Marchant’s From Barter to Slavery.** Many additional 
scholars are currently active; their numbers do not appear to have been de- 
pleted, and the omission of their names here carries no disrespect. Their 
over-all tendencies appear to be in the direction of rectifying long-standing 
prejudices against Spain, of detailing actual colonial behavior in the New 
World (as against the “ideal” behavior of the laws), and of understanding 
Indian-Spanish or Indian-Portuguese relations in local American environ- 
ments.” 

The period since 1940 has also provided new occasions for surveys of the 


28 Smith and Elizabeth Wilder, A Guide to the Art of Latin America (Washington, 1948); 
Elizabeth Wilder Weismann, Mexico in Sculpture, 1521-1821 (Cambridge, Mass., 1950); 
Wethey, Colonial Architecture and Sculpture in Peru (Cambridge, Mass., 1949); Kubler, 
Mexican Architecture of the Sixteenth Century, Yale Hist. Pubs., Hist. of Art, V, 2 vols. (New 
Haven, Conn., 1948). 

29 Cook and Simpson, The Population of Central Mexico in the Sixteenth Century, Ibero- 
Americana, 31 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1948); Cook, Soil Erosion and Population in Central 
Mexico, Ibero-Americana, 34 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1949); Borah, New Spain’s Century 
of Depression, Ibero-Americana, 35 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1951). 

30 Morison, Admiral of the Ocean Sea: A Life of Christopher Columbus, 2 vols. (Boston, 
1942); Wagner, The Rise of Fernando Cortés, Documents and Narratives Concerning the Dis- 
covery and Conquest of Latin America, New Ser., No. 3 (Los Angeles, 1944); Chamberlain, 
The Conquest and Colonization of Yucatan, 1517-1550, Carnegie Inst. of Washington Pub. No. 
s82 (Washington, 1948), and The Conquest and Colonization of Honduras, 1502-1550, 
Carnegie Inst. of Washington Pub. No. 598 (Washington, 1953). 

31 From Barter to Slavery: The Economic Relations of Portuguese and Indians in the Settle- 
ment of Brazil, rsoo—1580 (Baltimore, 1942). 

82 Ralph L. Roys, The Indian Background of Colonial Yucatan, Carnegie Inst. of Washing- 
ton Pub. No. 548 (Washington, 1943); France V. Scholes, et al., The Maya Chontal Indians of 
Acalan-Tixchel: A Contribution to the History and Ethnography of the Yucatan Peninsula, 
Carnegie Inst. of Washington Pub. No. 560 (Washington, 1948); George Kubler, “The Quechua 
in the Colonial World,” Handbook of South American Indians, Julian H. Steward, ed., 6 vols., 
Smithsonian Inst., Bureau of American Ethnology, Bull. 143 (Washington, 1946-1950), II, 
331-410; Charles Gibson, Tlaxcala in the Sixteenth Century (New Haven, Conn., 1952); 
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total colonial scene. For colonial Hispanic America, two general works repre- 
sent the mid-twentieth-century achievement. The Latin-American Civiliza- 
tion, Colonial Period of Bailey W. Diffie is the first successful attempt in the 
United States to see colonial history in the large, to analyze and detail its 
underlying principles, and to incorporate its cultural expression in an his- 
torical synthesis. The Spanish Empire in America of Clarence H. Haring 
offers our soundest and most comprehensive formulation of the institutional 
history of colonial times.** There is a sense in which such general treatments 
depend upon the continued publication of special studies, but there is a sense 
also in which this is not true, and the original research and comprehensive 
orientation of the works mentioned render each an independent scholarly 
production. As single-volume interpretations of the entire colonial period, 
they meet simultaneously the needs of the specialist and the nonspecialist for 
accurate summary information. 


TI 


We have noted that the modern period of Latin American history held 
little interest for United States historians until the twentieth century. Ac- 
tually, if we exclude two marginal fields within this period that have perhaps 
received their fair share of attention—the revolutionary era and the diplo- 
matic relations of Latin America with the United States—it may be said 
that intensive study of modern Latin American history in the United States 
is a development of only the last few decades. The reasons that have led 
North American scholars to neglect the modern and favor the colonial 
period of Hispanic American history are not difficult to enumerate. The 
colonial period has enjoyed the advantage of those romantic themes of dis- 
covery, conquest, and exploration indicated above. The geographic unity 
and continuity in time of the colonial period have also caused historians to 
favor it over the republican era, whose “turbulence and kaleidoscopic poli- 
tical changes make it difficult to find a continuity in development and to ap- 
praise the long-run significance of individual events.” ** Finally, for a variety 
of reasons, the colonial historian, especially of the sixteenth century, has en- 
joyed a decided advantage in respect to published and unpublished source 
materials. In part, at least, this last condition has had its roots in the tradi- 
tionally aristocratic structure of Latin American society and politics. “A 
sense of loyalty to political and family connections has unquestionably made 


$3 Diffie, Latin-American Civilization, Colonial Period (Harrisburg, Pa., 1945); Haring, 
The Spanish Empire in America (New York, 1947). 

34 Sanford A. Mosk, “Latin America and the World Economy, 1850-1914,” Inter-American 
Econ. Affairs, IL (1948), No. 3, 54. 
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its influence felt in the selection of records to be preserved and to be made 
available to scholars.”* 

The first three decades of this century produced little significant writing 
on the modern period of Latin American history by United States authors. 
The few notable works that come to mind, such as Justin H. Smith's The 
War with Mexico and Dana G. Munro's survey of the Central American 
area, were generally confined to regions in which the United States had 
large interests; occasionally, as in the case of Smith’s book, they displayed 
a certain nationalistic bias. A unique exception was the sturdy monograph 
by John F. Cady on Argentina’s mid-century troubles with Europe.*” Re- 
search in the revolutionary era, on the other hand, made a promising debut 
in this period with the publication in 1908 of William S. Robertson’s mono- 
graph on Miranda, the foundation for his later superb biography of the 
Venezuelan hero. 

The appearance of the Hispanic American Historical Review in 1918 did 
not materially alter the balance between the colonial and modern periods 
in United States historiography dealing with Latin America. A survey of the 
contents of this review between the two World Wars reveals a continuing 
overwhelming emphasis on colonial, revolutionary, and diplomatic topics. 
It was perhaps symptomatic of the state of affairs that as late as 1930 Percy 
Alvin Martin had to deplore the tendency of some critics to declare that 
“the Hispanic American republics have no history worthy of the name,” and 
that “the task of the historian . . . is finished when he has adequately in- 
vestigated the colonial period and the wars of independence.”** Martin prac- 
ticed what he preached, contributing to the Review articles on such varied 
modern topics as the career of José Batlle y Ordóñez and the causes of the 
fall of the Brazilian Empire, but few followed his example.* 

Nevertheless, historical writing on modern Latin America could record 
certain advances in the period between the two World Wars. Progress was 
made in detaching the field from the orbit of United States diplomatic and 
regional history and in developing some understanding of the economic and 

35 Ibid. 

36 Smith, The War with Mexico, 2 vols. (New York, 1919); Munro, The Five Republics of 
Central America, Their Political and Economic Development and Their Relations with the 
United States (New York, 1918). 

37 Foreign Intervention in the Rio de la Plata, 1838-1850: A Study of French, British, and 
American Policy in Relation to the Dictator Juan Manuel Rosas (Philadelphia, 1929). 

38 “Francisco de Miranda and the Revolutionizing of Spanish America,” Annual Report of 
the American Historical Association for the Year 1907 (Washington, 1908), I, 189-539; The 
Life of Miranda, 2 vols. (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1929). His interest in this period also produced 
Iturbide of Mexico (Durham, N. C., 1952). 

39 Hisp. Amer. Hist. Rev., X (1930), 413- 


40 These few, however, included such distinguished names as C. E. Chapman, C. H. Haring, 
A. K. Manchester, W. W. Pierson, and M. W. Williams, 
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social factors in Latin America's historical evolution. In the twenties appeared 
the first scholarly national histories—Herbert I. Priestley’s The Mexican 
Nation (New York, 1923), Charles E. Chapman's 4 History of the Cuban 
Republic (New York, 1927), and Sumner Welles's Naboth’s Vineyard: The 
Dominican Republic, 1844-1924 (2 vols.; New York, 1928). As was to be 
expected, these pioneer works dealt with countries in the United States 
sphere of interest and were rather heavily weighted on the diplomatic or 
political side. It was also natural that Mexico, not only for reasons of proxi- 
mity but because its history seemed to reveal most clearly a true clash of 
political and social ideals, should attract the largest share of scholarly atten- 
tion. Wilfrid H. Callcott's Church and State in Mexico, 1822-1857 (Durham, 
N. C., 1926), followed by his Liberalism in Mexico, 1857-1929 (Stanford, 
1931), and two socio-economic studies written with much historical perspec- 
tive, George M. McBride's The Land Systems of Mexico (New York, 1923) 
and Frank Tannenbaum’s The Mexican Agrarian Revolution (New York, 
1929), were among the important contributions in this field. To these should 
perhaps be added the studies by Lillian Fisher on the marginal zone between 
the late colonial and early republican periods in Mexico.* Another group of 
books, departing from the academic formula of emphasis on diplomatic re- 
lations, subjected to critical analysis the record of United States economic 
dealings with selected Latin American countries; these “Studies in American 
Imperialism” included Leland H. Jenks, Our Cuban Colony, A Study in 
Sugar (New York, 1928); J. Fred Rippy, The Capitalists and Colombia 
(New York, 1931); and Charles D. Kepner and Jay Soothill, The Banana 
Empire (New York, 1935). 

The coming of age of Latin American history in the United States in a 
certain sense may be said to date from the thirties, a decade that saw the 
launching of the indispensable annual Handbook of Latin American Studies 
(1936- ) and a general increase of bibliographical activity in the Latin 
American field.” This intensified bibliographical effort made possible more 
adequate study of the national period of Latin American history, an area 
in which great confusion and obscurity had prevailed even in respect to 
printed, not to mention unpublished, sources. Simultaneously, historians be- 
gan to accord a somewhat greater share of attention to the period since in- 
dependence. The appearance of two collaborative works edited by Alva C. 


42 See in addition to the works cited above (fn. 21) her volume on The Background of the 
_ Revolution for Mexican Independence (Boston, 1934). 

42 Among the bibliographical aids published in this period, The Economic Literature of 
Latin America, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 1935-1936) was of special interest to students of 
modern Latin America. For a useful survey of activity in the late thirties, see M. M. Wise, 
“Development of Bibliographical Activity during the Past Five Years: A Tentative Survey,” in 
Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1939 (Cambridge, Mass., 1940), pp. 13-26. 
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Wilgus, Argentina, Brazil and Chile since Independence (Washington, 1935) 
and South American Dictators during the First Century of Independence 
(Washington, 1937), suggested a laudable desire to provide serviceable 
works of synthesis on the national period. The same tendency was reflected 
in a well-intentioned but not altogether felicitous project for translation into 
English of selected Latin American national histories, Within the national 
period, some improvement in areal and topical emphasis became evident 
in the publication of J. Lloyd Mecham’s massive study of Church and State 
in Latin America (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1934) and Mary Watters’ History 
of the Church in Venezuela (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1933)—the first serious 
studies of an important subject. The curtain of neglect that had hidden 
modern Brazil from historical view began to rise with the publication of 
Alan K. Manchester’s British Preéminence in Brazil, Its Rise and Decline 
(Chapel Hill, N. C., 1933) and Mary W. Williams’ life of Don Pedro the 
Magnanimous, Second Emperor of Brazil (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1937). Within 
the modern period, however, attention continued to center heavily on diplo- 
matic and revolutionary topics. Particularly fruitful work was accomplished 
in the thirties in the investigation of foreign influence on the Spanish Ameri- 
can revolutions, a subject which John Rydjord, Charles C. Griffin, and Wil- 
liam S. Robertson cultivated with distinction. 

Despite these advances, it must be said that as of 1940 the literature in 
English on the history of modern Latin America was pitifully meager, the 
great bulk of this writing was devoted to diplomatic or revolutionary topics, 
and much of it was narrowly political in scope or superficial in treatment. 
Fortunately, students could supplement the purely historical material with 
the works of anthropologists, economists, and other social scientists whose 
researches in this period often illuminated aspects of Latin American reality 
ignored by the professional historians. Some of these valuable studies were 
Mark Jefferson’s Peopling the Argentine Pampa (New York, 1926), George 
M. McBride’s Chile: Land and Society (New York, 1936), Robert Redfield’s 
Tepoztlán, A Mexican Village (Chicago, 1930),** Jodo F. Normano’s Brazil: 
A Study of Economic Types (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1935), Eyler N. Simpson’s 
The Ejido: Mexico’s Way Out (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1937), and Simon G. 
Hanson’s Utopia in Uruguay (New York, 1938). 

Only since 1940 can a major shift in emphasis and interpretation in the 


43 Rydjord, Foreign Interest in the Independence of New Spain: An Introduction to the 
War jor Independence (Durham, N. C., 1935); Griffin, The United States and the Disruption 
of the Spanish Empire, 1810-1822 (New York, 1937); Robertson, France and Latin-American 
Independence (Baltimore, 1939). In this tradition also is Benjamin Keen, David Curtis DeForest 
and the Revolution of Buenos Aires (New Haven, Conn., 1947). 

44 Oscar Lewis has challenged some of Redfield’s main conclusions in his Life in a Mexican 
Village: Tepoztlán Restudied (Urbana, Ill., 1951). 
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writing of United States historians on Latin America be detected. A statisti- 
cal analysis of the material published since that date would almost certainly 
show a relative decline in the number of books and articles dealing with 
colonial and revolutionary topics and a corresponding increase in the volume 
of writing on the national period. Such an analysis would probably also 
show some movement of historical attention from Mexico and Middle 
America to South America. Equally important, but less susceptible to meas- 
urement, there is evidence of a growing awareness of economic, social, and 
cultural factors on the part of United States historians who specialize in the 
modern period of Latin American history. 

This tendency is even apparent in writing on the revolutionary era, in 
which not long since political, military, and diplomatic themes held absolute 
sway. Charles C. Griffin has broken new ground here with a broadly sug- 
gestive essay on the economic and social aspects of the era of Spanish Ameri- 
can independence.* Harold A. Bierck has described the struggle for the 
abolition of slavery in Gran Colombia.** Arthur P. Whitaker devotes con- 
siderable attention to economic and intellectual factors in The United States 
and the Independence of Latin America, 1800-1830 (Baltimore, 1941), and 
Gerhard Masur takes note of these influences in his life of Bolívar*"—the best 
biography of the Liberator available in English up to the present time. 

Turning to the historiography of the national period since 1940, we note 
that Mexico continues to lead in the number of investigations. The vast 
panorama of the Mexican Revolution has proved a particularly alluring sub- 
ject to North American scholars. The extremely divergent conclusions 
reached in such notable works as Frank Tannenbaum’s Mexico: The Strug- 
gle for Peace and Bread (New York, 1950) and Howard F. Cline’s The 
United States and Mexico (Cambridge, Mass., 1953) illustrate the contro- 
versial nature of this topic. Biographical studies of leading Mexican person- 
alities have multiplied. The versatile Ralph Roeder has written a distin- 
guished but not definitive account of Juarez and His Mexico (2 vols., New 
York, 1947); the martyred Madero has received sympathetic as well as schol- 
arly treatment at the hands of Charles C. Cumberland and Stanley R. Ross.** 
Even lesser figures have found their competent biographers.* Walter V. 
Scholes brings a stimulating sociological approach to the Mexican Reforma 


45 Hisp. Amer. Hist. Rev., XXIX (1949), 170-87. 

48 Hisp. Amer. Hist. Rev., XXXII (1953), 365-86. 

41 Simon Bolivar (Albuquerque, N. M., 1948). 

48 Cumberland, Mexican Revolution: Genesis under Madero (Austin, 1952); Ross, Francisco 
1. Madero, Apostle of Mexican Democracy (New York, 1955). 

49 See for example T. E. Cotner, The Military and Political Career of José Joaquin de 
Herrera, 1792-1854 (Austin, 1949), and Frank A. Knapp, The Life of Sebastián Lerdo de 
Tejada, 1823-1889: A Study of Influence and Obscurity (Austin, 1951). 
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in his article, “A Revolution Falters: Mexico, 1856-1857.”* Other North 
American scholars who have written on modern Mexican topics in recent 
years include N. L. Benson, R. W. Frazer, C. H. Gardiner, and R. B. Mc- 
Cornack. 

The interest aroused by the dramatic course of events in Argentina since 
the Nationalist Revolution of 1943 has focused historical attention on that 
country in the past decade. Ysabel F. Rennie’s The Argentine Republic 
(New York, 1945) lucidly sketches the economic and social background of 
political developments. A book of major importance, perhaps comparable 
in significance to Charles A. Beard's Economic Interpretation of the Consti- 
tution for the historiography of the United States, is Miron Burgin's heavily 
documented study of Economic Aspects of Argentine Federalism, 1820-1852 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1946). We have acquired a life of Sarmiento by Allison 
W. Bunkley and a study of Mitre by William H. Jeffrey, but definitive 
biographies of these two makers of modern Argentina still need to be writ- 
ten. The interest and controversy engendered by Peronismo find expression 
in recent studies by Robert Alexander and George I. Blanksten.*? Arthur P. 
Whitaker has written a brief but penetrating survey of The United States 
and Argentina (Cambridge, Mass., 1954) —a book of broader scope than its 
title suggests—that is now supplemented by his Argentine Upheaval: Perón's 
Fall and the New Regime (New York, 1956). 

Harris G. Warren has told the Paraguayan story in a readable book that 
does not neglect social history, and Russell H. Fitzgibbon includes much 
historical matter in his genial portrait of Uruguay.** We still lack an ade- 
quate history of Brazil, but various aspects of this vast field have been studied 
in recent years by A. K. Manchester, Alexander Marchant, Richard Morse, 
T. W. Palmer, and Stanley Stein, among others. The Andean region—virtu- 
ally a terra incognita to United States historians before 1940—has only begun 
to obtain the recognition that it merits. Arthur P. Whitaker, The United 
States and South America, The Northern Republics (Cambridge, Mass., 
1948), is a useful survey of the area. David Bushnell’s The Santander Regime 
in Gran Colombia (Newark, Del., 1954) illustrates the kind of careful, in- 
tensive investigation that is needed in all aspects of modern Latin American 
history. A work of much value to historians is James J. Parsons, Antioqueño 
Colonization in Western Colombia (Berkeley, 1949). We possess only one 


50 Hisp. Amer. Hist. Rev., XXXII (1952), 1-21. 
51 Bunkley, Life of Sarmiento (Princeton, 1952); Jeffrey, Mitre and Argentina (New York, 
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ula, The Perón Era: An Interpretation (New York, 1951); Blanksten, Perón's 
Argentina (Chicago, 1953). 
53 Warren, Paraguay, An Informal History (Norman, Okla., 1949); Fitzgibbon, Uruguay, 
Portrait of a Democracy (New Brunswick, N. J., 1954). 
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substantial work on Venezuela—George S. Wise's study of Antonio Guz- 
mán Blanco."* The situation with respect to Ecuador and Peru is equally 
unsatisfactory. George I. Blanksten’s book on Ecuador: Constitutions and 
Caudillos (Berkeley, 1951) deals mainly with the very recent period. Only 
one aspect of Peru’s history—the Aprista movement—has received serious 
attention from United States scholars; the literature of the subject includes 
contributions by Frank Tannenbaum, Robert E. McNicoll, and Harry Kan- 
tor.’ For material on Bolivia, one must look almost exclusively to nonhis- 
torical writings, notably Olen E. Leonard’s sociological study, Bolivia: Land, 
People, and Institutions (Washington, 1952). United States historians have 
sadly neglected Chile; we can cite only one outstanding monograph, John 
R. Stevenson, The Chilean Popular Front (Philadelphia, 1942). 

A most significant development in United States historical writing on 
modern Latin America since 1940 has been the rapid growth of economic 
history, which before 1940 could boast only of such isolated achievements as 
Hanson’s book on Uruguay and Normano’s study of economic Brazil, This 
trend reflects in some degree the interest aroused in recent decades by the 
energetic efforts of some Latin American countries to transform their econ- 
omies; it has certainly been stimulated by the writings of historically- 
minded economists like Sanford A. Mosk, George Wythe, and Henry W. 
Spiegel.** Much credit in particular is due the journal Inter-American Eco- 
nomic Affairs, edited since 1947 by S. G. Hanson, which has encouraged this 
type of research by publishing articles of historical as well as current interest. 
Miron Burgin summed up the point of view of this new school in 1947: “It 
is only when the economic past of the Latin American countries is recon- 
structed that the processes of current political and institutional development 
can be fully understood.” * J. F. Rippy made an even more ambitious claim 
for the economic interpretation when he wrote in the preface to his Latin 
America and the Industrial Age: “Science and technology largely determine 
the rise and fall of nations. The impact of foreign science and technology 
upon Latin America is a major episode in modern history which no one who 
aspires to understand world history can afford to ignore.” ** 


54 Caudillo: A Portrait of Antonio Guzmán Blanco (New York, 1951). 

55 Tannenbaum, “Agrarismo, Indianismo, y Nacionalismo,” Hisp. Amer. Hist. Rev., XXIII 
(1943), 394-423; McNicoll, “Intellectual Origins of Aprismo,” ibid., 424-40; Kantor, The 
Ideology and Program of the Peruvian Aprista Movement (Berkeley, 1953). 

56 Mosk, Industrial Revolution in Mexico (Berkeley, 1950); Wythe, Industry in Latin 
America (New York, 1945); Spiegel, The Brazilian Economy: Chronic Inflation and Sporadic 
Industrialization (Philadelphia, 1949). To these should perhaps be added H. Foster Bain and 
Thomas Thornton Read, Ores and Industry in South America (New York, 1934), and the series 
written for the United States Tariff Commission, The Foreign Trade of Latin America, 3 pts. 
(Washington, 1940-1941). 

57 “Research in Latin-American Economics and Economic History,” Inter-American Econ. 
Affairs, (1947), No. 3, 3-22. 
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Since those words were written in 1944, a small army of researchers has 
joined Rippy in the work of unearthing the buried facts of Latin American 
economic history and appraising their significance. The variety of topics 
studied appears from the following sampling: as noted above, Miron Burgin 
has explored the economic background of Rosas’ Argentina; George Wythe 
has described the beginnings of the factory system in Latin America;** David 
M. Pletcher has written on “The Building of the Mexican Railway”;* How- 
ard Cline has investigated the manufacturing, sugar, and henequen episodes 
in Yucatecan economic history;** William H. Gray has told the story of 
“Steamboat Transportation on the Orinoco”;** John J. Johnson has recorded 
the beginnings of telegraphy in Chile;°* Robert L. Gilmore and John P. 
Harrison have studied early steam navigation on the Magdalena River;** 
J. P. Harrison has traced “The Evolution of the Colombian Tobacco Trade 
to 1875”;% Stanley Stein has probed into the causes of the decay of the coffee 
industry in the Paraiba Valley of Brazil; and Watt Stewart has employed 
a biographical approach to Peruvian economic and social history. In the 
light of these studies and others not cited, we suggest that Burgin would 
even now need to qualify his statement, made nine years ago, that “Latin 
America of the past 150 years is virtually a tabula rasa to the economic his- 
torian.” 

In the field of social history, almost everything remains to be done. Tom 
B. Jones has illuminated life and manners in nineteenth-century South 
America from travelers’ accounts in his South America Rediscovered (Min- 
neapolis, 1949); Madaline Nichols has written a pioneer study of the 
gaucho; Watt Stewart has recorded the tragic plight of Chinese coolies in 
Peru.” A notable study is Sidney W. Mintz’s reconstruction of the culture 
history of a Puerto Rican plantation—a good illustration of the use of anthro- 
pological techniques in the writing of social history and of the general utility 


59 “The Rise of the Factory in Latin America,” Hisp. Amer. Hist. Rev., XXV (1945), 295- 
314. 
60 Hisp. Amer. Hist. Rev., XXX (1950), 26-62. 
61 “The Aurora Yucateca and the Spirit of Enterprise in Yucatan, 1821-1847,” Hisp. Amer. 
Hist. Rev., XXVII (1947), 30-60; “The Sugar Episode in Yucatan, 1825-1850,” Inter-American 
Econ. Affairs, 1 (1948), No. 4, 79-100; “The Henequen Episode in Yucatan,” Inter-American 
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82 Hisp. Amer. Hist. Rev., XXV (1945), 455-69. 

63 Pioneer Telegraphy in Chile, 1852-1876 (Stanford, 1948). 
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of cross-fertilization in the social sciences.” On the margin between social 
and intellectual history lies Richard Morse's article on the changing cultural 
climate of Sáo Paulo since independence—an essay that treats with a rare 
sophistication the relation of intellectual to economic and social phenomena.”* 

The history of ideas—a field of study for which Latin American his- 
torians have shown a distinct affinity—has been strangely neglected by 
North American scholars working in the modern period. We lacked even an 
introduction to the subject until the appearance of William R. Crawford’s 
A Century of Latin-American Thought (Cambridge, Mass., 1944). Only 
with difficulty can one compile a list of more than a few significant contribu- 
tions to this field: these include Morse's above-mentioned article on São 
Paulo, Philip D. Curtin’s fine study of “The Declaration of the Rights of 
Man in Saint-Domingue, 1788-1791,” and Patrick Romanell’s somewhat tech- 
nical study of the Mexican mind.” Providing a corpus of source material 
for the study of Latin American historical evolution in a wide range of fields 
is the collection of translated sources brought together by Benjamin Keen.” 

Among works of synthesis published since 1940, we must single out 
Harry Bernstein’s Modern and Contemporary Latin America (Philadelphia, 
1952), which documents in a very careful way the impact of regional eco- 
nomic rivalries upon the political development of the countries with which 
it deals. If one had to level any criticism against an exploratory work of such 
solid worth, it would be to note its failure to give adequate attention to the 
influence of European and North American technology and capital in the 
shaping of modern Latin America and its relative slighting of cultural factors 
in the modern history of this area. 


M 


The present needs and future prospects of Latin American studies in this 
country will probably bear more significantly upon the national than upon 
the colonial period. Without carrying the emphasis to extremes, the present 
authors believe that today’s tendencies in national history are salutary and 
that the long tradition of colonial concentration has not yet been redressed 
in modern times. 
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That the colonial tradition was itself unbalanced goes without saying. 
Probably most Latin Americanists of the United States would agree that the 
heavy stresses of that tradition upon conquest, upon exploration, and upon 
“borderland” areas, while wholly understandable, need not qualify as di- 
rectional guides for the future. So far as the detail and chronology of his- 
torical research are concerned, these subjects come as close to being “ex- 
hausted” as any in Latin American history. 

In what Hispanic Americanists habitually indicate as “background” 
studies, the researches of United States students have concentrated on the 
American aborigines at the expense of the Hispanic peninsula. For the 
former, the historical profession must acknowledge a long-standing debt to 
archaeology and anthropology and to the vast organized labors of such 
bodies as the Carnegie Institution and the Smithsonian Institution’s Institute 
of Social Anthropology. The impressive gains in twentieth-century knowl- 
edge of the American preconquest “background” have not stimulated his- 
torians to comparable researches in postconquest aboriginal history, where 
great lapses in knowledge extend through both colonial and national periods. 
As for the peninsular “background,” the record of American historians is 
fragmentary at best, and no associated disciplines have come forth to fill this 
breach. The tendency is still to regard American history from the fixed start- 
ing point of the discovery and to depend upon selected and outmoded cate- 
gories of preliminary peninsular material. This tendency has been con- 
spicuously reversed among some historians in Spain and Portugal and to a 
certain extent among historians in Latin America, but United States scholars 
have made only a bare beginning at following their example.” 

United States contributions to encomienda studies have been impressive, 
but we are still far from a thorough understanding of that institution. In- 
dividual encomiendas need to be examined in their operating detail over 
long periods, when possible, and at carefully chosen geographical locations. 
The related subject of tribute, both in its encomienda form and in its royal 
form, is capable of sustaining a far more intense scrutiny than any yet ac- 
corded it in the United States or elsewhere. The entire problem of postcon- 
quest relations between Spaniards and Indians, of which encomienda and 
tribute are two aspects, stands in need of systematic, precise examination. 
The subject comprehends political rule, economic interchange, acculturation 
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and deculturation, peonage, and a variety of other labor institutions, as well 
as rates of change in spatial and temporal dimensions. 

In political and social history, colonial studies suffer from a neglect of 
the seventeenth century. The convention is to dwell on the beginning and 
the end, to pass rapidly from the aftermath of conquest to the precursors of 
independence. The convention is natural and by no means confined to the 
Latin Americanists of the United States. In Anglo-American history, a com- 
pressed but otherwise equivalent period falls roughly between the 1690's and 
pressed but otherwise equivalent period falls roughly between the 1690's and 
the Great Awakening. Such periods cannot conveniently be attached either 
to the colonial foundations or to the independence movement, and in Latin 
America, where colonial foundations occurred early and independence oc- 
curred late, the intermediate vacuum is the more pronounced. United States 
students have deplored this situation, but sound seventeenth-century studies 
remain rare.”* If, as is frequently stated, the seventeenth century served as a 
period of test for socio-political experiments undertaken in the sixteenth 
century, that proposition itself remains untested. The seventeenth century's 
basic demographic trends are still matters of conjecture. Its urban-rural rela- 
tionships are vague. Its social classes and family structure and the extent of 
its ethnic fusion are unknown. The seventeenth century as a whole—and to 
it we may add large portions of the eighteenth century—needs all its particu- 
lar data enlarged and all its generalizations reexamined. 

The present situation in colonial economic history may be described as 
respectable but erratic. Imperial commerce, selected industries, and price 
systems have been the objects of some excellent studies. Local economies, 
land utilization, urban markets, plantation systems, and private fortunes are 
examples of subjects imperfectly examined or wholly neglected. Existing 
studies in local economies relate predominantly to Mexico, and abundant re- 
search needs to be accomplished in the remainder of Latin America. Here 
as in political history it is the colonial scene itself, rather than the imperial 
supervision of it, on which our knowledge is most deficient. United States 
students have been less guilty: than their colleagues in Spain and Latin 
America of identifying the imperial legislation with the colonial reality, but 
they have not been wholly innocent nor has confusion been wholly elimi- 
nated. It appears increasingly likely that dependence upon the Recopilación 
de leyes and other pancolonial digests has created an overestimation of the 
uniformities in the American scene. Equivalent dangers lurk in studies of 
colonial intellectual history, where peninsular impositions in a less codified 

75 See L. B. Simpson, “Mexico's Forgotten Century,” Pacific Hist. Rev., XXI (1953), 113~ 
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form have surely diverted attention from the manifold colonial varieties. 
In all these topics, the situation in Brazilian studies may be said to be similar 
to those of Spanish America but more acute, 

We believe that the evidence of recent years justifies a modest satisfaction 
with the present trends and future prospects of historical writing on modern 
Latin America in the United States. But only a beginning has been made; 
the list of problems that call and compete for attention is endless. Our com- 
prehension of the process of Latin American independence is still inadequate; 
the causal factors and particularly the economic and social aspects of this 
great movement are still poorly understood. In the national period, there is 
a serious need for more intensive study of the economic and geographic bases 
of regional rivalries, caudillismo, and the Liberal-Conservative cleavage so 
characteristic of nineteenth-century Latin America—phenomena that the 
textbooks too often explain with political clichés. 

In view of the great importance attached to the problem in contemporary 
Latin America, a high order of priority should perhaps be assigned to the 
study of the influence for good and evil of foreign capital and technology on 
Latin America during the past century. In this connection, there is a clam- 
orous need for company histories and biographies of entrepreneurs like 
Minor C. Keith and Percival Farquhar, written with the candor, objectivity, 
and thoroughness that the sensitivity of the subject requires. Again, in view 
of the current agitation over land reform in Latin America, studies are 
needed on the historical evolution of land systems in the national period— 
as has been done to some extent for the colonial period by Silvio Zavala, 
Francois Chevalier, and others. In the field of social history, themes still 
awaiting intensive investigation include European immigration since inde- 
pendence and its varied effects, the history of the modern Latin American 
city and of urbanization in general, the development of trade unionism, and 
the sociological effects of the shift from the nineteenth-century patriarchal 
estate to the impersonal, corporation-owned plantation of today. 

In addition, we should like to call attention to one of the greatest voids 
in historical writing on modern Latin America—cultural or intellectual 
history. United States historians seem to have ignored the fact that in Latin 
America, even more than in some other parts of the world, the writer and 
artist have consciously employed books, paintings, and philosophies as 
weapons in political and social struggles and have often themselves been 
statesmen and even warriors. To be sure, we have some excellent histories 
of Latin American literature," music, and art, but they approach their sub- 
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jects principally from an aesthetic point of view. What are needed are studies 
along the lines of those made by Alejandro Korn, José Ingenieros, and José 
Luis Romero in Argentina, Ricardo Donoso in Chile, and Leopoldo Zea in 
Mexico—studies that would relate the movement of literature, art, and ideas 
to their political, economic, and social background. 

In both the colonial and the national history, students continue to con- 
front the problems of travel, of time, of linguistic and other training, and of 
admission to archives. Problems of travel and time surely account in part for 
the preference of colonial students for “borderland” studies and for the 
relative neglect of large parts of South America. Few students enter the 
colonial field sufficiently grounded in the medieval and Renaissance history 
of the Hispanic peninsula, in anthropology, in paleography, or in the Indian 
languages in which much of the early local history is recorded. The Portu- 
guese language is itself an obstacle for those who halt their training with 
Spanish. A large number of historical subjects require research not only in 
Latin American but in Hispanic peninsular depositories. In the one as in the 
other, the student has at his disposal a growing but still meager collection of 
catalogues and guides to assist his practical work. Latin American archives 
tend to be labyrinthine and chaotic beyond the imagination of scholars 
accustomed to the orderly bibliographical habits of the United States. Hours 
are short, national holidays are frequent, and access often depends upon the 
cultivation of personal connections. Students of the modern period feel even 
more acutely, perhaps, than their colonialist colleagues the lack of adequate 
guides and archival materials, since the well-known traditional preference of 
Latin American historians, bibliographers, and archivists for colonial and 
revolutionary topics has seriously hindered the preservation and organization 
of archival records and the publication of guides to printed or manuscript 
materials dealing with the modern period. Progress is being made in this 
direction,” but much more remains to be done. It is almost unnecessary to 
add that students of modern Latin American history would be greatly aided 
by some acquaintance with the economic history, sociology, anthropology, 
and geography of the area—qualifications which relatively few of them 
possess at the present time. 

Finally, mention may be made of a traditional ideological obstacle to re- 
search in the modern period: the view that the history of the Latin American 
republics since independence is drab, confused, and pointless by contrast with 
the glamorous epic of the mighty Spanish empire with its well-defined lines 
of institutional development. In part this belief reflects the lingering influ- 
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ence of nineteenth-century romanticism, with its stress on exotic themes of 
a bygone age; in part it stems from a certain aristocratic tradition in Latin 
American historiography—happily now in decline—which views with nos- 
talgia the glories of La Colonia and La Independencia and turns its back on 
almost all that has occurred since the death of Bolívar. Fortunately, this belief 
in the general insignificance of modern Latin American history is rapidly 
disappearing. In recent decades at least, some Latin American states have be- 
gun to grapple vigorously with their problems, as a result of which their his- 
tory has gained in interest, and intensive investigations have begun to show 
that the apparent anarchy and futility of much nineteenth-century Latin 
American history conceal meaningful economic and social conflicts and the 
stirrings of a new life. 


Harvard University 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


. + + Notes and Suggestions . . . 


The James Gallatin Diary: A Fraud? 


Raymond WALTERS, Jr. 


SOME years ago, when I was starting work on a biography of Albert Gallatin, 
I came across an extraordinary volume, The Diary of James Gallatin, Secre- 
tary to Albert Gallatin, A Great Peacemaker, 1813-1827, edited by Count 
Gallatin and published in London and New York late in 1914. It seemed all 
that an aspiring biographer could pray for—rich source material concerning 
the years of Albert Gallatin’s diplomatic service in Europe that apparently 
had not been available to his previous biographers, Henry Adams and John 
Austin Stevens. Here were piquant and colorful episodes—seductions, mid- 
night assignations, illegitimate offspring, shootings, murders, and all manner 
of scandal—acted out in European courts by some of the nineteenth century’s 
most celebrated personages: Napoleon Bonaparte, Wellington, Louis XVIII, 
Alexander I, Lafayette, Madame de Staël, Betsy Patterson, Alexander von 
Humboldt, Chateaubriand, Talleyrand, and many others. It was as much 
fun to read as a French novel. 

In the preface, Count Gallatin explained that thirty-nine years before, in 
1875, his grandfather had handed him “a large sealed packet, telling me it 
contained his Diary ... also many important documents. I was not in any 
case to publish any part of it until 1900. . . . It lay unopened and nearly for- 
gotten until last year. On reading it, 1 found it of the deepest interest. This 
decided me (after weeding out large portions and suppressing anything that 
might offend) to offer it to the public.” 

The sponsorship of the Diary seemed faultless enough to satisfy the most 
fastidious scholar. The eminent James Bryce in an introduction praised it 
as “a singularly fresh, frank, and vivid record,” because its author was “a 
detached observer . . . in character more of a Genovese than an American, 
[who] was able to survey men and things with an impartially critical eye, 
which in its youthful confidence spared nobody, except his father... .” The 
material was published in part in the September and October, 1914, issues of 
Scribner's Magazine* and a few months later in book form by Charles Scrib- 


1 “A Diary of James Gallatin in Europe,” Scribner's Magazine, LVI, 350-66, 468--81, 
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ner’s Sons. In Great Britain it was published that November by the impor- 
tant house of William Heinemann. 

On both sides of the Atlantic, the critics approved. The reviewer for the 
London Athenaeum called it “an unpretentious and perfectly genuine diary 
. .. well worth reading for its sidelights on the period,”? while in the Spec- 
tator it was described as “a very interesting and amusing book.”* In this 
country, the New York Times spoke of it as “a gay and sprightly chronicle.” * 
Reviewing it for this journal, Carl Russell Fish declared that “in general... 
the diary bears on its face the evidence of its authenticity. ... No other ma- 
terial has made Albert Gallatin so living a figure.”* 

Sales of the book did not measure up to the acclaim. Heinemann printed 
an edition of two thousand copies which remained in print until 1921.* The 
present officers of Scribner’s have no memory or record of its fortunes with 
their house, but it was successful enough to warrant a second edition in 
1916." 

The influence of the Diary has been wide and deep. Copies are to be 
found in the libraries of many American towns and cities that possess no 
other biographical volumes about Albert Gallatin. It is listed as recom- 
mended reading in such standard college textbooks as Morison and Com- 
mager’s Growth of the American Republic, and a quotation from it is 
included in the text of that volume.® Scarcely a writer on American diplo- 
macy of the early nineteenth century—from the dean, Samuel Flagg Bemis,” 
to fledgling Ph.D.’s—has failed to use the Diary as a source. Material in it has 
attained currency far beyond scholarly circles. For example, one episode, 
attributing gross table manners to the first John Jacob Astor, was used by 
Harvey O’Connor in The Astors (New York, 1941); Raymond Postgate 
picked it up for his Story of a Year: 1848 (New York, 1956), which gave 
Time magazine an occasion to retell it in its April 2, 1956, issue. 

Despite this general acceptance, the authenticity of the Diary has often 
been questioned on many details. In his approving review, Fish observed that 
“the text of the diary is obviously not pure,” and he called attention to several 
“aberrations” for which he held the editor responsible. In 1927, a correspond- 


2 London Athenaeum, Jan. 9, 1915. 

3 London Spectator, Jan. 16, 1915. 

4 New York Times, Jan. 10, 1915. 

5 American Historical Review, XX (1915), 864-65. 

6 William Heinemann, Ltd, to author, Oct. 5, 1955. 

7 Wallace Meyer of Charles Scribner’s Sons to author, Sept. 26, 1955. 

8 Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry Steele Commager (New York, 1950), L 431, 768. 

9 For example, Bemis, in his book John Quincy Adams and the Foundations of Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy (New York, 1949), cites it once (p. 187) and quotes directly from it four 
times (pp. 192, 193, 203, 217) during his account of the negotiations at Ghent, saying that the 
Diary is “not without historical value.” 
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ent of Notes and Queries of London wrote that “among the entries in the 
diary . . . are many expressions that seem to me to throw doubt on its authen- 
ticity as a whole.” He cited half a dozen expressions that were not in use at 
the time the diary was supposed to have been written.*” Four years later, in 
the Paris Figaro, Claire-Elaine Engel pointed out that many of the persons 
described in the Diary as having been at Coppet, Switzerland, on January 
21, 1815, are known, on the basis of standard sources, to have been elsewhere 
at the time. “An apocryphal journal,” Miss Engel concluded the Diary to 
be, compiled “at an indeterminate date. . . ”* Duff Cooper, in his biography 
of Talleyrand, observed that the Diary has James Gallatin sitting opposite 
Talleyrand in London in March, 1827, although “Talleyrand was certainly 
not in England between the years 1794 and 1830.”*? More recently, Bemis, 
although he uses the Diary as a source for his account of the peace negotia- 
tions at Ghent in his biography of John Quincy Adams, admits that he is 
puzzled. A letter which Castlereagh wrote to Liverpool says that he had not 
seen any American commissioners while passing through the Flemish city, 
whereas the Diary reports that he had “a long conference” there with Albert 
Gallatin. “I am inclined to accept the categorical statement of a man of 
Castlereagh’s weight,” Bemis concludes.** It would be possible to cite many 
more such demurrers. 

My own disillusionment with the Diary began in the course of a conver- 
sation with the late Albert Eugene Gallatin, the distinguished painter and art 
collector, and great-grandson of the original Albert Gallatin. Mr. Gallatin 
told me that, not long after the First World War, he and his cousin Mr. 
Albert Gallatin, the New York writer on archaeology, conducted an exten- 
sive search through the archives and collections of Britain and the Continent 
for the original manuscript of the Diary. They were unable to find any trace 
of it or anyone—not even among the officers of Heinemann—who had ever 
seen it. He advised using it sparingly, if at all, suggesting that James Gallatin 
might have left a diary, but that, if he did, it had been “touched up” to make 
it more salable. Other members of the family offered the same advice. 

Subsequently I learned of two scholars who were working in the field of 
Franco-American history who regarded the Diary skeptically. Professor G. 
de Bertier de Sauvigny of l'Institut catholique de Paris, an authority on the 
Bourbon Restoration, told me that he considered the Diary worthless to a 
scholar, for it was riddled with obvious inaccuracies about the French po- 
litical and social scene. Dorothy Mackay Quynn of Frederick, Maryland, who 


10 London Notes and Queries, CLII, 159-60. 
11 Paris Figaro, July 16, 1931. 

12 Cooper, Talleyrand (London, 1937), p. 387. 
13 Bemis, op. cit., p. 203 n. 
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is preparing a biography of Betsy Patterson, wrote that she had found that 
the Diary's many references to her subject did not check with other sources. 

As I picked my way through the extensive source material now available 
which bears on Albert Gallatin's career between 1813 and 1827, 1 reached the 
conclusion that the Diary is a complete fraud. It would require a text nearly 
half as long as the Diary itself to set forth all the reasons. For economy of 
space perhaps it is best to undertake merely to establish the proposition that 
the Diary is not the work of James Gallatin and was not written earlier than 
1879. 

Neither the literary style in which the Diary is written nor the personality 
it displays of its supposed author jibes with the style or personality of James 
Gallatin exhibited elsewhere. Among the Gallatin Papers now at the New- 
York Historical Society are scores of letters in the handwriting of James, 
many of them dated in the years that the Diary is supposed to cover. The 
style of the Diary is polished and skillful, characteristic of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century; that of James’s manuscript letters is common- 
place, such as might be expected of an unimaginative youth of the early 
nineteenth century. The James of the Diary is a dashing playboy who loves 
Europe and despises his native land; the James of the letters and other 
sources is a man who, although reluctant to leave Europe, gives no hint of 
profligancy and, indeed, spent most of his adult life in the United States as a 
respectable banker, returning to Europe only at the age of seventy-two. 

It seems unlikely that the Diary was written earlier than 1879—in other 
words, at least three years after James Gallatin died—because so much of the 
material in it is obviously drawn from two works which Henry Adams pub- 
lished in that year. These are The Life of Albert Gallatin and The Writings 
of Albert Gallatin. 

In the introduction to the Diary, Count Gallatin makes much of the 
“many important documents” left him by his grandfather. Only twenty-nine 
letters and documents are reproduced in the volume. All but three of these, 
about which an explanation will be offered later, appear in one or both of 
Adams’ works. 

Innumerable entries in the Diary simply paraphrase passages in Adams. 
It would be tedious to cite them all here; it should suffice to examine a 
characteristic portion, the first ten pages of the section of the Diary dealing 
with Gallatin’s mission to France, to demonstrate this: 


Page 78: the entry for November 23, 1815, is obviously a rewriting of Adams, 
Life, p. 554. 

Pp. 78-80: the letter from Gallatin to Jefferson has been copied from Adams, 
Writings, I, 666-67. 

P. 80: the report of Astor's offer to Gallatin of a partnership and Gallatin's 
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declination of Monroe's offer of the French mission is paraphrased from Life, pp. 
55556. 

Pp. 81-84: the report of the renewal of the offer of the French mission is copied 
and paraphrased from Life, pp. 556-57, and Writings, I, 677-89. 

Pp. 84-85: the report of an offer of the secretaryship of the Treasury and 
pe declination is obviously based on the Life, pp. 557-59, and Writings, I, 

94-95. 

P. 85: the story of the Gallatins’ voyage to France and arrival in Paris is ma- 
terial clearly derived from the Life, pp. 561-62. However, it is worth taking notice 
of a discrepancy here. The Diary states that the Gallatins sailed on June 10, 1816. 
Adams’ Life gives no date for the sailing, but the New-York Evening Post, June 
11, 1816, states that they sailed on June 11. 

Pp. 86-87: the account of the Gallatins’ reception by the Duke of Richelieu 
and Louis XVIII is a paraphrasing of letters reproduced in Writings, II, 1-2. 
There is no evidence anywhere else that James attended these sessions; it appears 
likely that the paragraphs giving his impressions were written at a later date. 


The section of the Diary that has been most frequently cited by historians 
is that covering Gallatin’s negotiations at St. Petersburg, Ghent, and London 
in 1813, 1814, and 1815 (pp. 1-45, 68-77). If someone fabricated the Diary 
after James Gallatin’s death, he could find abundant material for the con- 
coction of this section in Adams’ volumes (Life, pp. 477-80, 493-553; Writ- 
ings, 1, 544-647). Yet plentiful as Adams’ material is, it leaves the Diary’s 
compiler many opportunities to betray himself. 

A careful check of the fifty-five pages of this section against seven 
sources** that cover these events reveals no less than thirty-three discrep- 
ancies. Some of these discrepancies are matters of date, such as these ex- 
amples: The Diary says that Gallatin called on Count Roumanzoff on 
October 22, 1813, to tell of his rejection by the Senate; the diaries of both 
James A. Bayard and John Quincy Adams say that the call was made on 
November 2. The Diary says that Gallatin and Bayard learned on March 
6, 1814, while they were at Amsterdam, that the United States had appointed 
a new commission to deal directly with the British; Bayard records that they 
first heard of it on February 24, while passing through Berlin. The Diary 
says that the Gallatins arrived in Paris on March 1, 1815; Adams records 
their arrival as March 7. 

The other discrepancies are of many types. A few examples: The Diary 
speaks of Gallatin, unlike his son James, as “having no time to think of 
being sick” on the May, 1813, voyage to Europe; Bayard says that Gallatin 

14 Sources against which I have checked the Diary include: Elizabeth Donnan, ed., “Papers 
of James A. Bayard,” American Historical Association Annual Report for 1913, Il; the Gallatin 
Papers, New-York Historical Society, New York City; Charles Francis Adams, ed., Memoirs of 
John Quincy Adams, Il; Worthington C. Ford, ed., Writings of John Quincy Adams, V; New- 
York Evening Post; Duke of Wellington, ed., Supplementary Despatches, Correspondence, and 


Memoranda of Field Marshal Duke of Wellington, IX; American State Papers: Foreign Rela- 
tions, MI. ; 
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was a bad sailor and was confined to his cabin much of the time. The Diary 
says that while in London the Gallatins “settled in apartments in Seymour 
Street”; various letters in the Gallatin Papers give their address as first 
Albemarle Street and later Portman Square. The Diary speaks of the British 
mission, immediately on its arrival at Ghent, as “lodged in a fine Carthusian 
monastery”; Adams and Bayard tell that the British settled first at the Hotel 
du Lion d'Or and moved to the monastery some time later. The Diary says 
that at the Americans’ first meeting with the British the latter “demanded 
that the Indian tribes should have the whole of the North-Western Terri- 
tory”; Bayard and Adams record that this demand was not made until the 
third meeting. Often the Diary is curiously vague or silent. J. Q. Adams 
records that on September 20, 1814, the Americans received a British note 
written in an “overbearing and insulting tone”; the Diary has Gallatin 
calmly drafting a reply to an earlier note on that day. Adams’ diary records 
that news of the burning of Washington by the British was received on 
October 1 and that Gallatin pére and fils went to Amsterdam on a visit later 
that month; the Diary makes no mention of these two events. Letters in 
the Gallatin Papers and American State Papers: Foreign Relations indicate 
that Gallatin had an important meeting with Lord Castlereagh on April 16, 
1815; the Diary has father and son merely twiddling their thumbs in London 
on this day. 

Discrepancies of these kinds are equally numerous in other parts of the 
Diary, But the most amazing section of the volume is that in which an 
account is given of James’s activities as his father’s secretary in London from 
August, 1826, to October, 1827 (pp. 256-76). A score of letters in James’s 
handwriting now in the Gallatin Papers establishes the fact that he did not 
accompany his father to Europe on this trip but remained in America to 
attend to family affairs! 

If the Diary is the fraud that I am convinced it is, by whom was it fabri- 
cated? The author, or at least the man responsible for its writing, is, I believe, 
the “Count Gallatin” who “edited” it and signed its preface—in other words, 
James Francis Gallatin, grandson of the ostensible keeper of the Diary. 

James Francis Gallatin was born in New York City on January 2, 1853, 
the second son of Albert and Harriet Duer Robinson Gallatin.** He grew up 
in Europe, where his father and grandfather were living, and is said to have 
attended Oxford. James Francis followed no profession, finding life most 
congenial at the clubs and watering places of England and the Continent. 
This was made possible for some years by a trust fund, estimated at $500,000, 


15 For data about the Gallatin family, see William Plumb Bacon, Ancestry of Albert Gallatin 
[New York, 1916?]. 
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derived from the estate of his grandfather and based to a large extent on 
New York City real estate holdings. But James Francis” dashing bachelor 
tastes outstripped the income from this fund, and he was in and out of the 
courts through the years because of his failure to repay sums advanced him 
by a number of persons, including other members of the Gallatin family. 
The litigants included his own mother.** In 1904 he was involved in a teapot 
‘tempest on the Italian Riviera. A charge made by a retired British colonel 
that he had no right to the title of “count” and had been involved in certain 
“scandals” in England led to his ostracism from “proper” San Remo society. 
He retaliated by publishing a pamphlet entitled Count de Gallatin v. Scandal, 
„which reproduced a letter indicating that his right to the title of “Count of 
the Empire” had been recognized at diplomatic functions of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. He cited testimonials from three English clergymen 
declaring that they had never heard of his being involved in any scandal. 
James Francis closed his rebuttal with the statement that he had no desire to 
be received by proper San Remo society anyway.” 

For such conduct James Francis became known in the American branch 
of the Gallatin family as “bad Jimmy.” One of the oldest living members of 
the family, Mr. Albert Gallatin, tells me that he remembers overhearing, as 
a small boy, a family debate on a proposal by “bad Jimmy” that the Ameri- 
can Gallatins advance him a considerable sum of money so that he might 
pay off outstanding debts, with the understanding that he would then keep 
secret certain information derogatory to the family reputation that had 
come into his hands, It is Mr. Gallatin's recollection that this attempt at ex- 
tortion was repulsed. 

The Gallatin Papers contain a letter written in 1914 by Viscount Bryce to 
James Francis Gallatin acknowledging the latter's proposal for a meeting—a 
meeting that probably led Bryce to write his misleading introduction to the 
Diary. The publication of the Diary later that year may have alleviated “bad 
Jimmy’s” financial embarrassments, but only temporarily. When he died in 
his home in St. Peter’s Square, London, on December 4, 1915,** his posses- 
sions were sold at auction to settle his debts. Included among these—accord- 
ing to the late A. E, Gallatin—were the three items reproduced in the Diary 
that do not appear in Adams’ volumes. 

Among the American members of the Gallatin family, “bad Jimmy” had 
the reputation of being a remarkably clever fellow, certainly clever enough 
to have fabricated the Diary. For the writing of the episodes and comments 


16 New York Times, Mar. 16, June 12, 1895; New-York Daily Tribune, Oct. 23, 1895. 
17 [James Francis Gallatin], Count de Gallatin v. Scandal [Menton, France, 1904]. 
18 New York Times, Feb. 21, 1916. 
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in that book that are not drawn from Henry Adams’ two works on Albert 
Gallatin, a lively imagination, a wide acquaintance with the literature and 
history of the early nineteenth century, familiarity with Continental ways, 
and knowledge of Gallatin family traditions were all necessary. James 
Francis Gallatin, if his reputation is to be believed, possessed all these. In 
creating a character for the diarist, he had only to put upon paper his own 
colorful, playboy personality. 

Thus it seems clear that the Diary of James Gallatin must be considered 
historical romance, partly derived from fact. Libraries that own copies of it 
should transfer them to their fiction shelves; no further serious attention 
should be paid to it by historians and biographers. 


New York City 


or + « Reviews of “Books + » = - 


General History 


SIX HISTORIANS. By Ferdinand Schevill. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1956. Pp. xv, 200. $5.00.) 


Tue death in 1954 of Ferdinand Schevill at the age of eighty-six reduced to 
four the surviving members of the first staff that President Harper gathered in 
1892 to start the University of Chicago. There are, I believe, now but two, both 
long-time friends of the reviewer, A. Alonzo Stagg and Elizabeth Wallace. (The 
latter’s charming autobiography, The Unending Journey, gives a vivid picture of 
those founding days in which Schevill was a participant.) This posthumous glean- 
ing, with notes and summaries of essays still to be written on other historians, is a 
temptation to divert from the book to a tribute to the author and the perceptive 
administrator who picked him as a member of that first faculty at Chicago, That 
is unnecessary for Harper and inappropriate here for Schevill, It should be done 
in a future volume of the Dictionary of American Biography if nowhere else. 

The six historians here sketched and appraised are Thucydides, St. Augustine 
(less historian than history maker), Machiavelli (“not an historian” but a political 
philosopher), Voltaire, Ranke, and Henry Adams. The span is broad in time and 
kind. As might be expected from one who defined history as a form of literature 
and wrote a history of Florence, the artistry of each writer is a matter of interest 
to Schevill. How well they wrote, how well they organized their material, how 
well they told a story that sustains the reader’s interest, how well they reflected 
and influenced the age in which they lived—these are the norms of judgment. 
The lifetime teacher shows through unconsciously, for the essays are a guide in 
how to read and what to read and occasionally what to skip in each author. It is 
this feature that makes the little volume worthwhile to any graduate student in 
history, The bibliographies are only suggestive; internal evidence shows that the 
treatment is fresh and distinctly his own. The essay on Ranke is introduced by 
several pages on relativism as expounded by Charles Beard in his presidential ad- 
dress to the American Historical Association. Voltaire, as a pathbreaker and as a 
model in combining literary skill with substance, is naturally a favorite with 
Schevill. Henry Adams is given merit marks that are almost expunged because of 
his attempt to make history a science by applying to it the second rule of thermo- 
dynamics, No wonder. Your reviewer recalls sitting up late one evening in 1gro 
trying to read and comprehend Adams’ A Letter to American Teachers of History 
and wakening the next morning trying to recall the nightmare that had disturbed 
his sleep. 

The last paragraph in the appendix might well be read as an introduction to 
the volume and the author. “History still, in the main, is what it has been since 
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Herodotus invented the form. The major changes are (a) the recent expansion of 
subject matter and (b) the recent severity of scholarly method. This has led many 
to call it a science. You may, if you will, call its method scientific, but the finished 
product is a work of art.” 


Washington, D. C. Guy Stanton Forp 


HISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE DES EXPLORATIONS. Volume II, LA RE- 
NAISSANCE (1415-1600). By Jean Amsler. (Paris: Nouvelle Librairie de 
France. 1955. Pp. 414.) 


As the biographical note explains, the author has traveled widely, possesses a 
physique worthy of the Greek palaestra, and is writing a history of German sports 
from 1933 to 1945. In fact, he hopes to establish a branch of history to deal with 
amateur sports (activités physiques désintéressées), to be known as physiog- 
raphy. The present work describes the adventurous side of the Renaissance, and 
in a section evaluating the Spanish conquests it singles out Cortés, Pizarro, and 
de Soto as a type never seen in Europe except perhaps in Napoleon and probably 
never to be seen again. These three men, with their many followers, have one trait 
in common: “Vénergie brute. . . . Ils marchent, frappent, bravent, désirent, con- 
quiérent, possèdent, dilapident, recommencent, tombent et meurent, Leur vie n'est 
qu’action.” As the narrative unfolds, all the major explorers and conquerors from 
1415 to 1600 have their hour—except the one for whom America was named. 
Amerigo Vespucci is mentioned briefly a few times, but his career and the circum- 
stances of the naming of the continent are presented, not in a chapter, not in a 
section, not even in a paragraph with marginal title, but in six lines on page 85. 
It is hardly enough for the explorer of whom Professor Nowell has recently re- 
marked: “All important factions now agree in reinstating Amerigo as the intel- 
lectual giant of the discovery period” (AHR, LXI [January, 1956], 358). Is he 
too intellectual for a physiographer? The Vespuccian controversy has been ex- 
ceeded in this field of history by only one other, namely, the mystery of the origin 
of Columbus. Here our author accepts the clever compromise of Madariaga. The 
so-called “Genoese documents” make Columbus the son of a humble Italian wool- 
worker. Against this is the curious fact that he could use the Spanish and the 
Latin languages but apparently never wrote in Italian. Madariaga therefore sur- 
mises that Columbus belonged to a family of Catalan Jews who fled from Spain 
to Italy, settled in Genoa, and still used Spanish in their new home. Amsler pre- 
sents the theory superbly. It would be fascinating to see what he could do (per- 
haps in a second edition?) with the still more advanced thesis of Dr. Canoutas, 
who rejects Gallo and the “Genoese documents” completely and accepts instead 
Columbus’ own claims (as reported by his son) to be of the same noble family 
and lineage as the famous corsair, Colon the Younger, a Byzantine Greek exile 
in the service of France. 


Washington, D. C. WiLLram Jerome WILson 
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A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES. Volume I, THE 
NEW WORLD. By Winston S. Churchill. (New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 1956. Pp. xi, 433. $6.00.) 


THe second installment of A History of the English-Speaking Peoples covers 
two centuries in three books; Renaissance and Reformation—the Round World 
to Gloriana; the Civil War—the United Crowns to the Axe Falls; the Restoration 
—the English Republic to the Revolution of 1688, During these centuries overseas 
activities increased and settlements were begun, but the amount of space devoted 
to them is brief. Not more than fifty pages in all concern experiments in Virginia, 
the sailing of the Mayflower, and the establishment of middle Atlantic colonies. 
Indeed, Pennsylvania is dismissed in a couple of lines. The dramatic story of Eng- 
lish developments fills the space and is made vivid by the determined, incisive 
judgments of the author, his surprising vocabulary, and felicitous phraseology. 
Evaluation of character and event is not avoided. Some appreciation of opposing 
parties is shown and sympathy toward the loser is often manifested. 

The author retells a familiar narrative, with attention to the work of some 
modern scholars but in the tradition that is as old as Xenophon, Many unfamiliar 
with English history will read with delight about Churchill’s beloved country. 
Those to whom this is a thrice-told tale will find it not only a mirror of the char- 
acter and mode of thoughts of its author, himself a not insignificant contributor 
to its latest chapter, but also a reflection of the lively, ambitious, gifted, and wilful 
aristocracy who have, like Churchill, done so much for England. His tastes and 
interests are theirs—like them he has wanted to rule and to be governed only 
under his own terms. 

Churchill often reflects upon character, and one quotation may illustrate this. 
In describing the restoration of the old constitution after the troubles which fol- 
lowed Cromwell’s death, he writes: 


Monk was one of those Englishmen who understand to perfection the use of time 
and circumstances. It is a type which has thriven in our Island. The English are 
apt to admire men who do not attempt to dominate events or turn the drift of 
fate; who wait about doing their duty on a short view from day to day until 
there is no doubt whether the tide is on the ebb or flow; and who then, with the 
appearance of great propriety and complete self-abnegation, with steady, sterling 
qualities of conduct if not of heart, move slowly, cautiously, forward toward the 
obvious purpose of the nation (p. 323). 


Churchill is contemptuous of “hot gospel and cold steel”: he has no apprecia- 
tion of the Puritans. Popular theories of the Interregnum receive less sympathy 
than is accorded either Charles I or the misguided loyalties of James II. Nor does 
Churchill do justice to the social conscience revealed in leveller tracts or Crom- 
wellian ordinances. He endorses the still dubious assumption of the benevolent 
intentions toward the poor of the “Eleven Years Tyranny.” The liberty and order 
which he praises are those of the old Gothic society developed by the gentry of 
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seventeenth-century England, and in his description of its vicissitudes, as in Vol- 
taire’s, everything turns out for the best. 

The chapters on the English Republic and the Lord Protector are probably 
the most interesting. In them, Churchill, who often frankly relies upon experts 
for both material and interpretation, obviously speaks out of his personal experi- 
ence of modern dictatorships and from a vast familiarity with Carlyle’s Letters 
and Speeches, Oliver’s “smoky soul” interests him. He deplores his “merciless 
wickedness” in Ireland and laments the fact that Englishmen must still bear “the 
curse of Cromwell.” The picture is softened by the Protector’s amiable family 
relations, his reputation abroad, his passion for England. Though in “lasting dis- 
cord with the genius of the race,” Cromwell was yet “the sole agency by which 
time could be gained for healing and growth.” He was, indeed, “gigantic, glow- 
ing, indispensible.” 


Bryn Mawr College CAROLINE ROBBINS 


THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION, 1500-1800: THE FORMATION OF 
THE MODERN SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE, By A. R. Hall. (2d ed.; Boston: 
Beacon Press. 1956. Pp. xvii, 390. $1.75.) 


Tuar Mr. Hall’s book, which appeared first in hard covers in 1954, should 
be issued as an inexpensive paperback in the excellent series sponsored by the 
Beacon Press, is an indication that it is attaining the wider audience it deserves. 
The book is indeed that rare thing, a work that appeals both to the specialist and 
to the general historian. The greater part deals with what we may call the well- 
established central concern of a special discipline now fully established, the history 
of science, This concern is the how, when, and where of the actual “events” of 
natural science as a human activity. Here, and for a period by no means badly 
covered by the specialists, Hall does an admirably lucid job, clarifying even for 
the layman the concrete problems and their resolutions. He gives, for instance, a 
clear—though inevitably not exactly simple—account of the state of Ptclemaic 
astronomy just before Copernicus was to undermine it. All the fields, including 
the biological ones, are treated, though the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
are covered more fully than the eighteenth. The chapter very aptly headed “The 
Principate of Newton” is, however, particularly good. 

In three chapters in the middle of the book and in many passages throughout, 
Hall is concerned with problems of a wider range, problems no one interested in 
the origins of our modern world can avoid. He is engaged chiefly in bringing out 
the very great complexities of scientific activity both in itself and in its relations 
with other kinds of human activity. He gives no simple social or economic expla- 
nation, no magic clue to the rise of modern science at this particular point in 
space and time. Indeed, in his conclusion he insists that although natural science, 
largely through the technology now so dependent on that science, has been the 
one clear permanent difference we Westerners have made in the whole world, 
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we cannot yet really account for this extraordinary achievement. But the book is 
by no means a negatively critical one, engaged in mere demolition. The author is 
constantly suggestive, always tentative and open-minded. Notably in his close 
analysis of how specific “discoveries” were made does he definitely establish the 
great variety of conditions, internal as well as external, to a given discipline, under 
which these discoveries came about. There is clearly no single explanation for the 
formation of the modern scientific attitude, certainly no simple one on Marxist, 
racist, wissensoziologisch, or sectarian positivist lines. 


Harvard University CRANE BRINTON 


BISMARCK, GLADSTONE, AND THE CONCERT OF EUROPE, By W.N. 
Medlicott. [University of London Historical Studies, IV.] (London: University 
of London, Athlone Press; distrib. by John de Graff, Inc., New York. 1956. 
Pp. xiv, 353. $7.00.) 


WrrH this admirable monograph, Professor Medlicott continues and completes 
the study of the diplomatic aftermath of the Near Eastern crisis begun in his 
earlier book, The Congress of Berlin and After. His chief concern is with the 
brief period between Gladstone’s Midlothian campaign and the formation of his 
cabinet (April, 1880) and the conclusion of the Alliance of the Three Emperors, 
June 18, 1881. Interpreting “this period of European diplomacy in terms of con- 
flicting German and English programmes, and in a personal sense in terms of the 
Bismarck-Gladstone rivalry” (p. vii), the author begins with a provocative analy- 
sis of the contrasting points of view of these great protagonists, traces meticulously 
Gladstone’s efforts to establish the Concert of Europe as a foundation for perma- 
nent peace in connection with the unsettled provisions of the Treaty of Berlin, 
especially the boundaries of Montenegro and the Greco-Turkish frontier, and ex- 
amines the parallel negotiation of the Dreikaiserbiindnis with the utmost care. 
The dusty details of diplomatic procedure are enlivened by references to the per- 
sonal equation, public opinion pressures, the economic factor, and especially by a 
fresh thesis. 

That European diplomacy experienced a major turning point in this period is 
clearer now, as the author acknowledges, than it was to contemporaries. The 
choice was between Gladstone’s faith in the possibility of achieving permanent 
peace through the Concert and Bismarck’s disbelief in anything more than the 
adjournment of international conflicts. Despite Bismarck’s secret hostility, the 
Concert functioned fairly effectively as a forum for diplomatic discussion, but 
it failed ludicrously when, as in the international naval demonstration at Dul- 
cigno, it attempted to enforce its decisions against the Sultan’s calculated procrasti- 
nation, No feeling of impending danger strengthened Gladstone’s hand, and 
indeed few were willing to be bothered by the Greek problem. The Concert, as 
the author points out, ceased to exist when even the Austrians would not support 
Gladstone in opposing the increase of Alexander of Battenberg’s power in Bul- 
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garia. The fervor engendered during the Midlothian campaign failed to survive 
the frustrations of actual experience: Gladstone's critics called him the “Mahdi of 
Midlothian,” just as Bismarck spoke privately of the “mad professor.” This 
melancholy tale doubtless needed detailed telling from the resources of the 
British archives, but it adds little to what already was known. 

The contrary is true of the Dreikaiserbiindnis negotiations, especially the later 
phase beginning with the Bismarck-Haymerle conversations of September 4 and 
5, 1880. Here the author has made a valuable contribution. Fresh material from 
the archives of the German Foreign Minister (some of which was not used in 
W. Windelband’s monograph on this period), the unpublished correspondence 
between Giers, the Russian Foreign Minister, and Peter Saburov, and especially 
the Austrian archives would appear to support his revision of the usually accepted 
estimate of Bismarck’s performance at this time. The full correspondence, he con- 
cludes, “does not leave any very convincing impression of his intellectual domi- 
nance or moral ascendancy” (p. 327). Homer perhaps nodded in this instance; 
Haymerle (and Saburov too) was by no means overshadowed, but it may be 
doubted that the Austrians and Russians could, as the author believes, have ad- 
journed their differences without Bismarck’s mediation, Medlicott’s judgment of 
Bismarck’s Realpolitik is summed up in the concluding sentence: “He had made 
a deadlock and called it peace.” 


Duke University E. Matcorm CARROLL 


STUDIES IN MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY IN HONOR OF FRANK- 
LIN CHARLES PALM. Edited by Frederick ]. Cox, Richard M. Brace, 
Bernard C. Weber, and John F. Ramsey. (New York: Bookman Associates. 
1956. Pp. 310. $6.00.) 


Turse fourteen essays meritoriously honor Franklin Charles Palm of the 
University of California, who “inspired a great number of men and women with 
a love of history and scholarship . . . [and] who trained us in the ways of his- 
torical scholarship and friendship.” His colleague, the late Herbert E. Bolton, pays 
tribute in the foreword to his “sound and unusually productive scholarship.” 
Professor Bolton writes: “His disciples have written . . . as testimony of their 
affection and their admiration for a friendly and inspiring teacher, which is one 
of the highest awards for a university career.” 

William Belote is lucid and concise on “Abbé Sieyés on Liberty,” though the 
reviewer had not known that Sieyés was a “silent revolutionary.” Sieyés’ collabo- 
ration with Bonaparte makes questionable his unequivocal and steadfast devotion 
to liberty. Richard M. Brace's “The Libertarian Crusade of 1792” is a suggestive 
essay on the “humanitarian crusade of the first revolutionary years” metamor- 
phosed into the “militant Jacobin crusade of 1792.” “Art and Politics during the 
French Revolution: A Study of Three Artist Regicides (Louis David, Sergent- 
Marceau, and Gabriel Bouquier)” is further able pioneering in a new aspect of 
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Revolutionary scholarship by David L. Dowd. John F. Ramsey's “The Judicial 
Reform of 1788 and the French Revolution” is a well-documented treatment of 
the role of the Parlement of Paris in the final stages on the road to revolution. 

Bernerd C. Weber's “Personalities and Politics at the Court of Henry II of 
France, 1547-1559” is largely a catalogue of great family names, which shows the 
high cost to the crown of favorites but gives only a casual treatment of court, na- 
tional, and foreign politics, Gordon Griffith’s “The Vicomte Armand de Melun 
and the Catholic Social Movement in France, 1848-1851” omits the background 
of the central figure but is an excellent chapter in social history. “Preparation of 
a Coup d’Etat...in France, 1849-1851,” by Howard C. Payne, is a competent 
treatment of the “creeping coup d'état” manipulated by the administration and 
consummated easily in December, 1851. Franklin W. Wallin's “French Naval 
Conversion and the Second Empire's Intervention in Industry” includes important 
facts unimaginatively handled. In Daniel L. Rader's “Dubois of the Globe (1824 
1830),” Dubois does not quite come to life, and the treatment is too compressed 
for significance. 

George Carbone's “The Long Detour: Italy’s Search for Unity” is a vivid 
treatment of Carlo Cattaneo, the Lombard schoolmaster who championed federal- 
ism for a united Italy. The bibliographical notes are excellent. “The French Peace 
Plans, 1918-1919” by Frederick J. Cox is a realistic narrative of French intrigue 
to win Wilson over to French designs on the Rhine. W. Ward Fearnside’s “Citi- 
zenship Law in the Third Reich” is a short, clear development of one aspect of 
Hitler’s racial policies. George W. Kyte’s “The Blockade of Gloucester in 1781” 
is on an inconsequential theme that would be improved by more quotations from 
Du Perron’s Journal. The little volume is concluded by Edward F. Willis’ meaty 
essay on “Herbert Hoover and the Blockade of Germany, 1918-1919.” This 
Festschrift does high honor to the master who taught the contributors their craft. 


Macalester College Hontiey Dupre 


Ancient and Medieval History 


ANCIENT MYCENAE: THE CAPITAL CITY OF AGAMEMNON. By 

George E. Mylonas. [The Page-Barbour Lectures for 1955 at the University 

of Virginia.] (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1957. Pp. viii, 201, 

87 plates. $7.50.) 

Tens book is primarily a first account of the excavation of the new grave circle 
at Mycenae, beyond the citadel walls. The account is important enough in itself; it 
is supplemented by discussion of the history of Mycenae and of its archaeological 
exploration to set these newest discoveries in their proper context. The dust 
jacket prominently advertises another work on the archaeology of Mycenae— 
A. J. B. Wace's Mycenae: An Archacological History and 'Guide, The publisher’s 
judgment that these books are not rivals, but complement one another, is fully 
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justified. Where they deal with the same materials, Mylonas finds it “necessary to 
mention only the basic facts regarding them and to elaborate only certain contro- 
versial points.” In this way Mylonas surveys the walls of the citadel, the palace at 
its summit, the houses within and without the walls, the chamber and tholos 
tombs, and Schliemann’s famous grave circle, describing, discussing, and illustrat- 
ing the outstanding monuments, He who has read Wace’s guide will follow 
Mylonas more easily; yet he who reads Mylonas alone will be introduced to the 
important monuments and problems of Mycenae. 

The new grave circle is the subject of the last third of the book. The author 
weaves together the events of its discovery, the opening of the several shaft 
graves within it, and a description of their contents, both bones and the often 
handsome, rich ornaments and offerings found with them. In discussing the 
tombs’ present state and the disposition of the objects in them, he recreates the 
process of their construction, the interment itself, and the subsequent fortunes of 
the tombs as they suffered new burials, robbery, natural accidents, and discovery. 
Among the more important contributions of the book are Mylonas’ observations 
on the burial customs and beliefs of the Mycenaeans, to which he brings the ex- 
perience of much excavation and a long interest in the subject. 

The many plates well illustrate the text and give an admirable foretaste of the 
eventual publication of pictures of all the treasures from these diggings. The 
bibliography and annotation are full and will make this book an excellent guide 
to previous publication. The index is perhaps too copious. 

Mylonas has attempted to draw together into one fabric the whole history 
of Mycenae, from 2500-1900 B.c., “Earliest Occupation and Settlements of My- 
cenae” to A.D. 1952-1954, “Exploration of the Second Royal Circle.” In this fabric 
the legendary kings of Mycenae, Perseus, Atreus, and Agamemnon, take their 
place beside the Mycenaeans at Thermopylae and Plataea and the small village 
still surviving ca. a.D. 300. This attempt has led Mylonas to associate the construc- 
tion of the more impressive monuments of Mycenae with the more impressive 
legendary kings of Mycenae. The mixture of widely differing kinds of historical 
evidence will perhaps appear reasonable only after one has spent some time at 
Mycenae itself, where its legendary and tangible pasts are easily felt to mingle 
with its present not inglorious condition. 


Yale University Emmett L. Bennett, Jr. 


DER AUFSTIEG EUROPAS. By Giacomo Devoto, Antonio Garcia y Bellido, 
Raymond Lantier, et al. [Historia Mundi, Band 111.] (Bern, Switzerland: 
Francke Verlag. 1954. Pp. 528. DM 26.50.) 


Tue third volume of this truly international series consists of thirteen essays 
by ten contributors from eight different countries, The editors have wisely given 
each contributor a free hand, contenting themselves with helpful cross references 
where the discussion overlaps. The reader can thus see for himself how frequently 
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scholars disagree in their interpretations. A detachable chronological chart and a 
brief foreword by Fritz Valjavic of Munich are almost the only unifying factors 
in a volume which ranges over some two thousand years. The chief narrative 
deals with classical history from Cretan and Mycenaean times to the unification of 
Italy under Rome. In a chapter on “Crete and Mycenae,” Fritz Schachermeyr as- 
sumes the validity of Michael Ventris’ brilliant hypothesis, but his views may 
need revision if the recent article of A. J. Beattie (“Mr. Ventris’ Decipherment of 
the Minoan Linear B Script,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, LXXVI [1956], 1-17) 
finds favor. Other subjects treated in this part are: “European Bronze and Iron 
Age Cultures” (Pia Laviosa-Zambotti); “The Genesis and Nature of Writing” 
(Franz Miltner); “The Achaemenid Empire” (Henrik Samuel Nyberg); “Greek 
and Phoenician Colonization in the Western Mediterranean: Carthage” (Antonio 
Garcia y Bellido); and “The Celts” (Raymond Lantier). 

The longest single contribution is Schachermeyr’s chapter on “The History of 
the Greeks to 356.” Perhaps because the author is presently engaged in writing a 
separate history of Greece, he finds it unnecessary here to support his strongly 
individualistic interpretation by evidence. Schachermeyr is especially interested in 
the role of great men in Greek history. At first they served their cities with a 
devotion bordering on fanaticism. Under the influence of the sophists, however, 
they ceased to identify their own interests with those of the state and aimed at 
personal self-sufficiency. There is nothing unusual in this, but the author betrays 
his own sympathies when he speaks of the petty bourgeois spirit which resented 
the superiority of great men in oligarchies and democracies alike, Athens and 
Sparta, he thinks, forfeited all chance for supremacy by distrusting their men of 
genius, Athens in 407 when she turned out Alcibiades and Sparta in 396 when she 
rejected the leadership of Lysander. But this is surely an oversimplification. The 
failure of Athens and Sparta to unite the Greeks is a matter of history; that it 
came about because of the jealousy of little men for their more gifted fellows is 
less apparent. 

Franz Miltner, in his chapters on Macedonia and the Hellenistic period, is at- 
tracted by the great military personalities, to whom he assigns the worthiest mo- 
tives. Theopompus, who knew more about Philip than any other historian, would 
scarcely have said that he was “obviously moved by the sacred desire for power 
for himself and his people, convinced that only by such power could order be 
established.” Miltner’s Alexander resembles that of Wilcken rather than that of 
Tarn. He does add one more suggestion to the many that have already been made 
for Alexander’s visit to Siwah, that he was trying to round out the boundaries of 
the Persian empire. In discussing the struggles after Alexander’s death, Miltner 
contrasts the older Macedonian viewpoint of Philip with the broader Persian out- 
look of Alexander, Antigonus, Lysimachus, and Ptolemy are treated sympathet- 
ically, but Seleucid policy is sharply criticized for its western emphasis. 

Willy Theiler, in his chapter on Greek literature, necessarily leaves out much. 
In view of what he manages to include, however, it is strange to find no mention 
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of Hieronymus of Cardia. Is it possible that Beloch’s widely criticized views on 
the superiority of Duris of Samos to Hieronymus are to be revived? 

Two chapters carry the narrative of early Roman history: “Ancient Italy,” by 
Giacomo Devoto, and “The Unification of Italy under Rome,” by Vikter Pöschl. 
Both deal with a period in which scanty evidence must be supplemented by edu- 
cated guesses. There are interesting speculations on the origins of Etruscan civili- 
zation and on the old question of the struggle between the orders, a suggestive 
discussion of the Roman concepts of fides and auctoritas, and an interpretation of 
Roman expansion as the search for security. The volume ends with a lucid though 
lamentably brief chapter on “The Characteristics of Old Roman Religion” by 
Hendrik Wagenvoort. 


University of California, Los Angeles TrurspELL S. Brown 


FRÜHES MITTELALTER. By Franz Altheim, Rudolf Buchner, Wilhelm 
Ensslin, et al. [Historia Mundi, Band V.] (Bern, Switzerland: Francke Ver- 
lag. 1956. Pp. 528. DM 28.80.) 


So far six volumes of this ambitious History of the World have appeared, and 
the editor hopes that the remaining four volumes will be out before the end of 
1958. The subtitle of this volume, Frihes Mittelalter, is more approximate than 
exact. The three chapters on Western Europe (Ensslin, Buchner, and Tellenbach) 
extend from the fall of the Roman Empire to ca. a.p. goo, and the two chapters 
on the Arabs (Gabrieli and Tschudi) describe the life of Muhammad and the 
spread of Islam down to the fall of the Ummayads, But such precise chronological 
limits were not possible for the other chapters. Thus, the history of Scandinavia 
.(Nerman) and of the western Slavs (Hauptmann) is traced to the eleventh cen- 
tury, while that of the nomad peoples of central Asia (De Ferdinandy and Haus- 
sig) and of the eastern Slavs (Vernadsky) ends with the Mongol invasions under 
Jenghiz Khan. The early history of China and India was included in Volume II 
and the continuation will appear in Volume VIII, except that in the present vol- 
ume Altheim has contributed a short chapter on the impact of the Greek king- 
dom of Bactria on northern India. The chapter contributed by Hermann 
Schneider entitled “Frühgermanische Geisteskultur” is more a work of the imagi- 
nation than sober history, for only the last part dealing with the Eddas is based 
on satisfactory evidence. While many pages are devoted to Germanic epic and 
saga, of which nothing remains except the short fragment of the Hildebrandslied, 
Beowulf is dismissed in four lines as a Buchepos—by another contributor. The 
final chapter, “Weltgeschichtliche Einordnung des Friihmittelalters,” by Stein- 
acker, contains some shrewd observations. But, like Schneider’s chapter, it is ob- 
sessed with Germanentum, and the attempt to find certain recurrent patterns 
in history, though fashionable at the moment, coupled as it is with a good deal of 
philosophical jargon (Weltrhythmus, Dynamismus, etc.), is unconvincing. In 
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short, each reader must judge for himself whether these handsome generalizations 
are either valid or significant. 

It is a weakness of this kind of compilation (there are thirteen contributors to 
the present volume) that there is a certain amount of overlapping and occasional 
differences in interpreting the evidence. But, in all fairness, it should be added that 
cross references have been added in the text where more than one contributor has 
dealt with the same topic, Apart from the two chapters which have been criticized 
above, the various chapters are well done and authoritative, as far as your re- 
viewer is competent to judge, particularly the two on Islam and Tellenbach’s on 
the Carolingian Age. And yet some general criticisms suggest themselves. The 
treatment of Latin literature and thought through four centuries is woefully 
deficient. Boethius and John the Scot receive no mention, Cassiodorus and Bede 
are dismissed with a few lines each, and it is highly significant that the admirable 
book, Europäische Literatur und lateinisches Mittelalter by the late E. R. Curtius, 
is not included in the bibliographies. With all the emphasis on the Germanic debt, 
is it not strange that the Christian poetry in the vernaculars of the eighth and 
ninth centuries is passed over in silence? Furthermore, the internal history of the 
church does not receive adequate treatment. True, Buchner writes well on 
Gregory I, and Tellenbach’s discussion of Charlemagne’s reform of the Frankish 
church and his relations with the papacy is excellent. But little is said about the 
church in Spain after Isidore (Julian of Toledo is not mentioned), and the various 
doctrinal disputes of the later eighth and the ninth centuries, except the quarrel 
with the Greek Orthodox Church in the time of Charles the Great, are ignored. 
Finally, one could have wished for a fuller treatment of the economic history of 
the West through four centuries. What is provided is rather scrappy and scat- 
tered through several chapters. 


Cornell University M. L, W. LAISTNER 


Modern European History 


THE FIRST FOUR GEORGES. By J. H. Plumb. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1957. Pp. 188, $4.50.) 

THACKERAY, in his lectures on “The Four Georges,” remarked upon what he 
called the “silent revolution” that separated English society of his day from that 
of the Regency and the reign of the fourth George. Changes, however, were not 
confined to manners and social customs, which were what Thackeray had in 
mind. Ideas, too, were changing, ideas on all kinds of subjects, including history. 
In the field of English constitutional history, for example (as Plumb has observed 
in another work), nineteenth-century historians imposed a pattern of constitu- 
tional development on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of which those 
centuries were not conscious, It was, for Victorians, an attractive pattern, uncom- 
plicated and simple in its neatness, but it was shot through with historically dis- 
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torting aftermindedness, and therefore anachronism. The historians who framed 
it were deficient in what might be called “historical empathy”; they did not 
get sufficiently inside the minds and hearts of the historical figures with whom 
they dealt but whom they failed to place adequately in the context of their times. 

Twentieth-century historical research, informed by fuller awareness of differ- 
ences between past and present and among the periods of the past, has been 
playing havoc with Victorian patterns, In the work of historical reconstruction 
and reappraisal that has gone on, Dr. J. H, Plumb, a former student of George 
Macaulay Trevelyan, has lately been performing yeoman service. His previous 
books, all published within the last six or seven years, include England in the 
Eighteenth Century and biographies of Sir Robert Walpole and the Earl of Chat- 
ham; he has also edited and contributed to a collection of essays, Studies in Social 
History, published in 1955 as a tribute to Trevelyan on his eightieth birthday. 
Plumb is a blend of biographical, social, and political historian. He subscribes 
neither to the great-man theory of history nor to the common-man theory. He 
believes that great men, and even small men in great positions, have been signifi- 
cant in the historical process and that,common men, even though they remain 
nameless, cannot properly be left out of account. 

And so both kinds of men—and women too—appear in his latest book. In 
the main, however, he deals here with individuals in the governing classes—with 
the Georges themselves, of course, with other members of the royal family, and 
with the politicians who were in and out of office during these four reigns that 
spanned more than a hundred years of British history. Sumptuously illustrated 
and with few footnotes, the volume was evidently written primarily for “the 
curious general reader,” for whose benefit, explicitly, a select bibliography was 
added. Scholars, however, will find much in it to interest them, especially the 
character sketches, which are products of extensive knowledge and thoughtful 
reflection and are often challenging and provocative. 


New York, New York Roserr Livineston SCHUYLER 


NORTH COUNTRY BISHOP: A BIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM NICOLSON. 
By Francis Godwin James. [Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany 65.] 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 330. $4.50.) 


Tuanks to the leadership of Norman Sykes, a number of excellent biographies 
of eighteenth-century bishops have appeared since the publication of Sykes’s own 
life of Edmund Gibson. First-rate studies of two archbishops, Tenison of Canter- 
bury and Sharpe of York, and two other leading bishops of Queen Anne, Lloyd 
of Worcester and Crewe of Durham, have been made. Professor James’s biography 
of William Nicolson, for many years Bishop of Carlisle, is a worthy addition to 
this company. y 

Originating in one of Wallace Notestein’s seminars, this book bears the stamp 
of good writing that is the hallmark of so many of Notestein’s students, but it 
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owes even more to Canon Sykes's influence. The works of Sykes and his disciples 
impress us by the three-dimensional character of the pictures of eighteenth-century 
ecclesiastical figures which they present. This is fortunately true of James's study 
of Bishop Nicolson. The extensive correspondence and numerous diaries left by 
the bishop are used as a foundation for the biography, and from these sources 
emerges a clear portrait of Nicolson—solid, opinionated, hot-tempered, but honest, 
capable, and conscientious. 

Son of a Cumberland country parson, Nicolson was educated at Queen's Col- 
lege, traditionally hospitable to North Country lads, and he made the most of his 
stay at Oxford, acquiring a reputation as an Anglo-Saxon scholar. Blessed with 
influential friends, notably Secretary Williamson and Sir Christopher Musgrave, 
leader of the Tory interest in Cumberland and Westmorland, Nicolson was 
offered preferment in his native county, first as archdeacon, then as bishop of 
Carlisle. Most of his mature life was spent in Cumberland. James gives a thorough 
and well-documented account of the diocese of Carlisle, its characteristics, its 
clergy, and the problems which Nicolson faced. He describes effectively the bitter 
dispute with the able and witty Atterbury, a formidable opponent who was sad- 
dled upon the bishop for a number of years as the dean of his cathedral, and the 
pathetic acceptance of a richer Irish see, which meant voluntary exile for the 
bishop, then a widower of sixty-two with eight children—hence the necessity for 
a larger income! 

If there is a fault to be found with this biography, it is that James is not quite 
at ease in the field of politics. The general progress of the bishop’s political de- 
velopment from Tory to “Church Whig” is described satisfactorily, but there are 
three or four disconcerting errors, too minor to be listed here, which seem to 
betray some unfamiliarity with the political personalities and parliamentary con- 
stituencies of the period. These are small blemishes, however, in an otherwise ex- 
tremely useful work. 


The College of Wooster Rogert WaAtcorr 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, Volume XII, Part I, 1833-1874. 
Edited by G. M. Young and W. D. Handcock. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1956. Pp. xxiii, 1017. $15.20.) 


Tue volume of English Historical Documents covering the mid-nineteenth 
century, the fifth of the series to appear, follows the plan of the others in pre- 
senting excerpts from contemporary sources, divided in this case into twelve sec- 
tions, with a short introduction and select bibliography for each section and a 
longer general introduction and select general bibliography at the beginning of the 
book. The twelve parts cover the monarchy, parliament, economic changes, the 
churches, Chartism and free trade, law, the central administration, local govern- 
ment, the Poor Law, public health, education, and industrial conditions and 
legislation. The editors have wisely concentrated their attention on “those social 
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and political transformations which constitute the cefitral thread of Victorian 
history” (p. 4). They have excluded colonial and foreign policy, already treated 
in excellent source collections, and documentation of Irish affairs has been post- 
poned to a subsequent volume. Even so, the formidably abundant materials for 
the nineteenth century, particularly Hansard from 1820 and the Parliamentary 
Papers from 1836, have posed staggering problems of selection. At the same time, 
they have made possible a richness and fullness of presentation, of which the 
editors have taken full advantage. Of the 269 documents and excerpts in the 
book, some of considerable length, nearly half come from the Parliamentary 
Papers, while those drawn from this source plus Hansard and the Statutes of the 
Realm, i.e, from government publications of all kinds, make up about three 
fourths of the total number. 

Treatment of individual topics is necessarily incomplete, for a collection of 
this scope for the nineteenth century can be illustrative only, and there may be 
some argument as to what should or should not have been included. A selection 
from so broad a field can scarcely avoid being controversial. Yet what makes the 
book controversial also constitutes its strength. A narrower and more detailed 
presentation would have been far less satisfactory. The imagination and breadth 
of interest displayed by the editors, the variety of their topics and of the types of 
sources they use, give an impressive cumulative impact to the volume as a 
whole. The collection is vivid and exciting, difficult to put down; one reads to 
the end of a section and wishes for more. 

The thirteen introductions, the long initial one and the twelve shorter ones, 
add greatly to the effectiveness of the book. Together they make a narrative and 
analytical text of about 150 pages, which it would be difficult to improve. Al- 
though their stated purpose is merely to place the documents in a context that 
will render them intelligible, a task which they perform admirably, the editors, in 
dealing with such large subjects, have, of necessity, grappled with general prob- 
lems of historical interpretation. In doing this they show great knowledge, includ- 
ing familiarity with results of very recent research, and a maturity and sophisti- 
cation that place their comments entirely out of the range of the conventional text- 
book accounts, The volume is an immense achievement of labor and intelligence 
and should revolutionize the teaching of nineteenth-century English history. 


State University of lowa WiLLiam O. AYDELOTTE 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR (United Kingdom Military 

Series). Edited by J. R. M. Butler. GRAND STRATEGY, Volume V, 
AUGUST 1943-SEPTEMBER 1944. By John Ehrman. (London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office; distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 1956, Pp. 


xvii, 634. $7.82 postpaid.) 


Tue crucial period of Allied strategic planning between August, 1943, and 
September, 1944, marked by the first and second Quebec conferences and the 
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Tehran meeting, is carefully and objectively described in this first of six volumes 
on strategy to be published in the United Kingdom Military Series. Mr. Ehrman, 
sometime' Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, has explored the British official 
and private papers and has drawn on pertinent American documents and pub- 
lished histories. From a historian’s viewpoint, the book and the series are some- 
what marred by the decision not to cite sources which are unopened to public in- 
spection. This has led authors-to hold their citations of published works to a 
minimum lest it appear that they have relied mainly on secondary sources, 

The long debate over Mediterranean versus European strategy and the mak- 
ing and canceling of plans for operations in Southeast Asia and the Pacific domi- 
nate the book. There are also interesting accounts of British activities in Greece, 
the shift of Allied aid from Mihailovic to Tito, Russian failure to aid the Polish 
uprising in Warsaw, and British efforts to push operations in Italy and the 
Adriatic. Such problems as diminishing manpower, landing craft shortages, and 
supply difficulties are discussed to provide proper backdrops for the discussion of 
strategy. Ehrman outlines briefly but expertly the development of operations in 
northwest Europe from the early planning stages in 1943 to the slowing of the 
drive to the Rhine in September, 1944. The debates over strategic air targets in 
Germany, the landings in southern France, and Eisenhower’s broad front strategy 
are discussed dispassionately. 

The author accepts the view that the Allies, in agreeing on basic strategic 
aims against the enemy, did not need to neglect their individual interests. Thus 
the Americans agreed with the British that Germany was the main enemy but 
looked askance at British proposals for operations against Hitler in the eastern 
Mediterranean. The British for their part did not share Mr. Roosevelt’s enthu- 
siasm for aiding Chiang Kai-shek but stressed instead the importance of opera- 
tions in Burma and the Indian Ocean. Admiral King was uninterested in British 
offers of naval aid in the Pacific, but London felt it was important that the British 
have a share in recapturing some of their former imperial possessions. 

In explaining major British and American disagreements over strategy, the 
author wisely says that the British, in years of maritime warfare against con- 
tinental powers with superior forces, had learned the value of strategic flexibility. 
The Americans, with a different experience and with greater resources and 
strength, preferred to follow a single, well-prepared plan. Unlike many writers, 
Ehrman does not berate one or the other. He is no more willing to censure one 
of the parties for its strategic approach than to blame one for being an insular 
and the other a continental power. In short, he has set a high scholarly standard 
for those who wish to deal with the disputed questions of World War II. 


Washington, D. C. Forrest C. Poque 
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HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR (United Kingdom Civil Series). 
Edited by Sir Keith Hancock. FOOD, Volume II, STUDIES IN ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND CONTROL. By R. J. Hammond. 1956. Pp. xiii, 835. $9.29 
postpaid. CIVIL: DEFENCE. By Terence H. O'Brien. 1955. Pp. xvii, 729. 
$6.98 postpaid. STUDIES OF OVERSEAS SUPPLY. By H. Duncan Hall 
and C. C. Wrigley, with a Chapter by J. D. Scott. 1956. Pp. xi, 537. $6.98 
postpaid. THE ADMINISTRATION OF WAR PRODUCTION. By J. D. 
Scoit and Richard Hughes. 1955. Pp. xii, 544. $6.98 postpaid. FINANCIAL 
POLICY, 1939-45. By R. S. Sayers. 1956. Pp. xv, 608. $6.98 postpaid. AGRI- 
CULTURE. By Keith A. H. Murray. 1955. Pp. xii, 422. $5.60 postpaid. (Lon- 
don: H. M, Stationery Office and Longmans, Green and Company; distrib. by 
British Information Services, New York.) 


These are some of the latest volumes in the Civil Series, edited by Sir Keith 
Hancock as part of the scholarly official British History of the Second World War. 
Mr. O'Brien's account of Civil Defence outlines the experiences of the First World 
War, records the character of air raid defense planning after 1924, and discusses 
the development and operation of air raid precautions, emergency fire services, 
the warning system, the black-out, air raid shelters, and evacuation during the 
period of wartime attack. Perhaps its most striking feature is the demonstration 
that the problem most feared—that of death and injuries in such numbers as to 
swamp burial and hospital services—was in the event much less severe than 
anticipated. In contrast, provision of temporary shelter, makeshift clothing, and 
services of a lesser urgency was a tremendous burden upon a civil defense ad- 
ministration whose success or failure along these lines was of overwhelming im- 
portance to morale. 

Mr. Hammond’s second volume of a projected trilogy dealing with food 
policy and administration is considerably longer and more detailed than any of 
the other volumes under review. Essentially, it is a series of self-contained mono- 
graphs concerned with the use of statutory rules and orders to regulate certain 
home-produced foods, the development of emergency feeding arrangements, and 
the complexities of consumer rationing. These monographs are not policy studies 
but step-by-step lessons in the administration of food control. As such, they will 
be of more interest, perhaps, to members of the food trades and to students of 
administration than to history students, who will be better served by the material 
devoted to the growth of policy in the first volume of this food trilogy. 

Studies of Overseas Supply displays some of the same inevitable weaknesses 
that Hammond’s melange has. Three authors have contributed a number of 
chapters dealing with some nine problems: North American munitions, cash pro- 
curement in the United States, Lend-Lease procurement, allocations and programs, 
the Combined Boards, the Combined Raw Materials Board, British war organiza- 
tion in the United States, scientific collaboration between the United Kingdom 
and North America, and the Eastern Hemisphere. This very listing of chapter 
headings suggests, and correctly, a lack of unity in the volume, in which the 
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reader is presented a series of case studies to supplement the careful outline of the 
major problems of overseas supply which appeared in Hall's previous North 
American Supply. 

The Administration of War Production, like the Studies of Overseas Supply, 
supplements a broader account already published, in this case Professor Postan’s 
British War Production. Messers Scott and Hughes concern themselves with no 
less than six departments of state: the Admiralty, the War Office, the Air Minis- 
try, the Ministries of Supply and Aircraft Production, and the Ministry of Produc- 
tion. From the functional point of view, the topics considered are the administra- 
tion of naval, military, and aircraft production and the manner in which this was 
coordinated and directed at the top. The problems of collegiate authorship, about 
which British scholars sometimes chide their American colleagues, are illustrated 
by this volume. Hughes has written the chapters on the Admiralty, which follow 
the same pattern of organization as the others, but the author’s intimate personal 
experience of the issues he discusses, combined with a flair for rendering even 
technical matters understandable, makes his contributions to the volume by far 
the liveliest and most interesting. 

In my view, the most successful of these volumes are the studies on Agricul- 
ture and Financial Policy. In the former, the prewar history of agriculture, a 
chronological summary of the wartime struggle to maximize production, and a 
retrospective analysis of agricultural production policy indicate the bare frame- 
work of a most impressive achievement. Certainly one gets the impression from 
these somewhat underwritten pages that British land utilization during the war 
was strikingly efficient. Mr. Murray carefully weighs mistakes as well as successes, 
but his discussion reveals how fully the British agricultural industry rose to the 
challenge of wartime urgency. 

Professor Sayers’ account of Financial Policy is a delight to read, even for a 
reviewer who is sometimes unable to keep up with all of the implications of his 
economic exegesis. Starting with a chapter of straight economic analysis, which 
is invaluable to the noneconomist as background, he assesses the wartime budgets 
and then turns to questions of internal capital policy, such as the rate of interest, 
and of external finance, including the Lend-Lease problem in its financial aspect 
and the significance of the defense of sterling. There is a particularly penetrating 
discussion, from a very British point of view, of the issues raised by the approach 
of the end of Lend-Lease as Britain faced the prospect of a crushing postwar 
financial situation. Sayers, to the great advantage of his reader, succeeds less than 
his fellow authors in meeting the somewhat rigid requirement that officials should 
rarely be mentioned by name. Possibly he could not have prevented J. M. Keynes 
— whether “official” or not—from appearing alive and vital. In any case, Keynes 
strides across these pages, writing colorful memoranda, talking with the Ameri- 
cans, often overstating his case, but always throwing light—usually of two 
varieties—on the problems about which he was advising the Treasury. In sum, 
this is a distinguished and balanced discussion of financial policy, marred slightly, 
in my judgment, by the fact that Sayers does rather less than justice to Mr. Henry 
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Morgenthau, Jr. Altogether, whatever their differences, these six volumes clearly 
maintain the standards of careful and thoughtful “official” history set by earlier 
contributions to the series, 


Rutgers University Henry R. WINKLER 


HISTOIRE DES INSTITUTIONS. Tome II, INSTITUTIONS FRANÇAISES, 
DU MOYEN AGE A 1789; DE 1789 A 1870. By Jacques Ellul. [“Thémis” 
Manuels Juridiques, Économiques et Politiques.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1956. Pp. viii, 557; 559-887. 1,300 fr.; 600 fr.) 


Some time ago Professor Frank Manuel of Brandeis University commented 
that “Frenchmen regularly proliferate syntheses—it is one of their unique capaci- 
ties.” Professor Ellul’s synthesis and the series of which it is a part would seem 
to provide further confirmation of this observation. The “Thémis” series (twelve 
textbooks and two source books) is intended to provide basic manuals for French 
students of law under the revised curriculum of 1954. A History of Institutions 
is included in the series, the first volume apparently dealing with non-French in- 
stitutions, the second (the item here reviewed) with those of France from feudal 
times to 1870, This second volume is itself bound in two volumes, each divided 
into reasonably balanced parts, chapters, and sections, which provide a clear pat- 
tern of the substance of the work. The only complication arises from the fact that 
each chapter is set in two sizes of type—the larger for the essential details, the 
smaller for an état des questions for more serious students, In addition to a gen- 
eral bibliography at the beginning, a special bibliography is appended to almost 
every chapter. These bibliographies are good, though they seem designed rather 
for the teacher than for the student. And, despite the editor’s assurance that many 
foreign titles will be included, such items are relatively few. 

In the preface the author indicates his awareness of the traditional weaknesses 
of manuals, especially when they must be fitted into a curriculum. He also mani- 
fests an appreciation of the dangers of trying to view French institutions in 
“isolation” and further demonstrates his understanding of historical processes by 
refusing to limit or exclude discussion of the ideas and doctrines that lend real 
meaning to institutional history. It is a pity that he did not round out his efforts 
with a comparable conclusion. 

The first part of this two-volume work examines the institutions of medieval 
France—feudal society, the manor, economic life and the towns, the church, and 
the development of the feudal monarchy, Part II traces the institutional, economic, 
and social crises of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and the growth of mon- 
archical ideas and forms and presents a detailed analysis of the institutions of the 
sixteenth century. Part HI deals at length with the absolute monarchy of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—the power of the state, economic, political, 
and social institutions, political doctrines, public services, and the church. The 
closing forty pages focus attention upon the “liberal trends” of the twenty years 
before the Revolution. In the second volume, Part IV covers the years from 1789 
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to 1815—one chapter each on the constitutional monarchy, the republic, the 
thermirorian reaction, and the Napoleonic era, Part V, in an even more astonish- 
ing exhibition of condensation, treats the “Liberal Era (1815-1870)” in three 
brief chapters. 

The debt of this volume to Jacques Godechot's Les Institutions de la France 
sous la Révolution et 'Empire is everywhere so apparent (as it should be) that 
it precludes further comment by the present reviewer on that portion of the book 
he feels best qualified to judge. Insofar as he is’ capable, however, of evaluating 
a work so vast in scope, the reviewer considers this to be a good job well done, 
a genuine brief history of French institutions in the strict sense of the term, a 
successful attempt to approximate in two small volumes what Louis Halphen's 
Histoire des Institutions is designed to achieve in six large ones. 


Western Reserve University Jonn Haru STEWART 


LA GRANDE NATION: L'EXPANSION REVOLUTIONNAIRE DE LA 
FRANCE DANS LE MONDE 1789-1799. Tomes I and II. By Jacques 
'Godechot. [Collection Historique.] (Paris: Aubier, Editions Montaigne. 1956. 
Pp. 356; 368-758. 1,980 fr. the set.) 


Tuese volumes are an invaluable contribution to the history of the French 
Revolution era, not only for extensive new material but also for new interpreta- 
tions of the era as an Occidental revolution. Three quarters of the volumes, drawn 
from foreign archives hitherto little consulted and from recent monographic ma- 
terial in many languages, throw entirely new light on the complex and less-known 
period of the Directory. A useful chronological table and the texts of a few key 
documents for the expansionist policy are provided at the end of the second 
volume. La Grande Nation, the name given France during the decade from 1789 
to 1799, is neither military nor diplomatic history. It supplements both and goes 
beyond. The volumes are an admirable synthesis of the ideology of the French 
Revolution, and of the methods, practices, and results of expansion, from the be- 
ginning of the French Revolution to 18 Brumaire, 1799, when Napoleon replaced 
the Grande Nation with the Grand Empire. 

Godechot develops several important interpretations of the era of revolution. 
He looks upon the period neither as a revolution in France nor a French revolu- 
tion spreading beyond France, but as an Occidental (if not Atlantic) revolution. 
He points to the strong influence of the American Revolution. The American ex- 
perience, however, was forgotten in Europe when war began in 1792, and it was 
French Revolutionary principles that spread in Europe thereafter. Godechot con- 
cludes that French ideas of liberty, equality, and self-determination exerted little 
permanent influence on those countries of the West where French armies did 
not operate or where no social revolution accompanied the political, or on Spain 
and countries of Eastern Europe and the Eastern Mediterranean where illiteracy 
and ignorance of the French language hindered their spread. The chief countries 
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affected were those conquered by France before 1799. Important new material 
is presented for influences on Poland, Egypt, Holland, and especially Italy. 

Godechot denies that the Revolution was a bloc for the period 1792-1799, 
even though its opponents looked upon it as such; five hundred pages of new 
material on expansion during the Directory demonstrate variations in French 
principles and policy and diverse reactions to them. The origins of much nine- 
teenth-century nationalism were observable in the adoption and resistance to 
French Revolutionary ideas. Neither principles, methods, nor results were uniform 
in the diverse areas from Holland to Egypt. 

The French Revolutionary expansionists and the “patriots” cooperating with 
them, Godechot believes, were sincerely inspired by ideals of liberty, equality, and 
self-determination. Divergence between principles and practice, accompanied by 
conscription, requisitions, and pillage, led, it is true, to disillusionment and in- 
surrection. The divergence is explained by the shifts of leaders and policies within 
France, by self-seeking agents, the exigencies of the war, and the conflicts between 
diverse social strata in conquered territories, The author argues convincingly that 
resistance to the French Revolutionaries was resistance not to the principles of 
the Revolution but to occupational policies; he points out that Italian insurgents 
used French Revolutionary principles against French rule. Nationalists remem- 
bered the ideals and forgot oppressive features of French rule, between 1797 and 
1830, when France again emerged as the leader of Revolutionary principles. 

Whereas the bourgeoisie gained a dominant role in France during the French 
Revolution, this was not the case outside France. In areas where French rule 
liberated the lower classes, they tended to support the French, but in most areas, 
the “patriots” were drawn from the bourgeoisie and intellectuals. However, the 
bourgeoisie was alienated by the economic exploitation accompanying French 
expansion. Valuable new information is presented about the struggles between 
unitary and iederalist republicans and between social groups in each occupied 
area, Godechot’s findings are particularly extensive for Holland and for the in- 
fluence of Babouvism in Corsica and Italy. Where political revolution was unac- 
companied by permanent social changes, French Revolutionary principles failed 
to take hold, and economic exploitation and the taking of art treasures led to 
resistance, wars of liberation, and to nineteenth-century nationalism. Only much 
later did democratic ideals again appear. 

Only a few striking citations of the wealth of new material can be suggested 
here. Godechot maintains that the doctrine of natural frontiers was not a tradi- 
tion in France but was introduced by Anarchsis Cloots as a refugee in Revolu- 
tionary France. He credits the revolt of Poland in 1794 with saving the Revolu- 
tion in France, He distinguishes clearly between Girondist and Jacobin attitudes 
on expansionism and analyses the strong influence of Babouvism on Jacobinism 
outside France. The chapter describing the influence of the French Constitution 
of 1795 (Year IIL) on those of sister republics is significant; although these con- 
stitutions were temporary, administrative machinery for local rule continued. 
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Godechot maintains that the spread of French Revolutionary principles contrib- 
uted to secularism, tolerance, and respect for religion. His material on the press, 
particularly in Holland and North Italy, is new. 

Godechot’s indications of where our information is inadequate should stimu- 
late new research. Among the topics needing study are judicial institutions in 
occupied territories, requisition and conscription in 1798-1799, operations of army 
contractors, the press in many areas, and especially changes in land ownership. 
American historians, it is clear, ought to investigate anew the interrelationships 
of France and the United States from 1792 to 1799. 

These two volumes should be translated. They illustrate the finest tradition 
of French historical scholarship—exhaustive research, comprehensive framework, 
logical synthesis, and lucid literary style. La Grande Nation deserves recognition 
as a historical classic, along with volumes by Sorel, Aulard, Mathiez, and Lefebvre. 
It will change the basic conception of the French Revolution; historians will hence- 
forth examine a longer period and a wider area—the era of Revolution in the 
Occident. 


Hunter College Beatrice F. Hystop 


SOIXANTE JOURS QUI EBRANLERENT L’OCCIDENT, ro MAI-10 JUIL- 
LET 1940. Volume I, LA BATAILLE DU NORD (10 MAI-4 JUIN 1940): 
DE L'INVASION A DUNKERQUE. Volume II, LA BATAILLE DE 
FRANCE (4 JUIN-25 JUIN 1940): DE LA SOMME A L’ARMISTICE. 
Volume III, LA FIN DU REGIME (26 JUIN-10 JUILLET 1940): DE 
BORDEAUX A VICHY. By Jacques Benoist-Méchin. (Paris: Albin Michel. 
1956. Pp. 454; 542; 685. 1,200 fr. each.) 


1940: LA GUERRE DES OCCASIONS PERDUES, By A. Goutard. (Paris: 
Librairie Hachette. 1956. Pp. 406. 990 fr.) 


On June 6, 1947, Jacques Benoist-Méchin, formerly Secretary of State to Ad- 
miral Darlan and to Pierre Laval, was condemned to death for treason by the 
High Court of Justice. From his prison cell at Fresnes, unrepentant, he wrote his 
farewells. Then the sentence was commuted to hard labor for life. Eventually, the 
man was set free. To all this there is no reference by publisher or author. With- 
out any explanation of his own background, Benoist-Méchin presents the longest, 
and perhaps the best, single account of the fall of France, a day-by-day recital of 
the summer war and some fascinating chapters on the great principals. The book 
is a brilliant piecing together of the evidence, compelling, vibrant with life and 
the sense of urgency. It is, as the French reviews are saying, remarkable. But it 
is not magistral. No moderately careful reader will fail to see what it is: an 
elaborate and skillful justification of the armistice and the Vichy state, written by 
a man who despised the structure, ideology, and personnel of the Third Republic, 
admired authoritarianism, and was convinced of the virtues of cooperation with 
Hitler’s Reich. (All his life he worshipped Napoleon—would his idol have ap- 
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proved this new enthusiasm?) No stranger to the European scene of the thirties 
would have the slightest suspicion, after perusing Benoist-Méchin's 1,600 pages, 
that the war was provoked by an aggressive state using some of the more de- 
graded methods known to contemporary times. This mighty silence renders the 
three volumes profoundly unhistorical, 

From the outset, Benoist-Méchin abandons his self-assigned role of detached 
chronicler; his volumes are full of innuendo, sarcasm, and the wildest misjudg- 
ments. To credit these pages, one would believe the war to have been provoked 
by Frenchmen and Englishmen, Paul Reynaud to have sacrificed his country to 
political ambition, the Quai d'Orsay to have attempted to destroy the criminal 
record of the Republic in that famous bonfire on May 16, anti-French machina- 
tions to have been responsible for the replacement of General Ironside by General 
Dill, and so forth. Time and again excellent analyses are ruined by untenable con- 
clusions (the Mers el Kébir action is a case in point). Against a sympathetic and 
illuminating sketch of Leopold III must be set the malignant attacks upon De 
Gaulle which go beyond all intelligent argument. For someone whose acquaint- 
ance with England dates back to earliest schooldays (1911, so it was said during 
the trial), his misreading of the English situation could not be more flagrant: his 
account of English control of French public life is a travesty of the first order. 
Beside these intellectual faults, the merely technical errors (translations, mis- 
«placed references) are minor, Benoist-Méchin does not hesitate to manufacture 
dialogue out of indirect reporting; and this is acceptable only in the case of a 
historical novel—or if one is Maurice Paléologue, 

Is it ignorance, or dishonesty, or the triumph of ideology? In so important 
and painstaking a work, it is at the very least a great pity. There are such curious 
things here: why list Churchill’s memoirs in the bibliography and then quote 
from extracts in Le Figaro? Why call on Alfred Fabre-Luce to make the analysis 
one has obviously arrived at by oneself? There are also fine things: the perceptive 
sketches of some of the great political scenes, the sensitive account of the naval 
tragedy of July 3-4 under bright Mediterranean skies, the reconstruction of the 
last maneuvering in Vichy before the curtain fell on July 10. Long—even too 
long—as it is, this book will be read. One may hope, however, that it will not 
be too much read in silence. 

Colonel Goutard’s military study is the best account of the conflicting strate- 
gies, insufficient preparations, and faulty conduct of the French war that we now 
have. Quite openly hostile to the grands chefs of 1939-1940, it is sometimes too 
sarcastic, too wise-after-the-event, too maddeningly full of exclamation marks, 
It has no heroes, not even De Gaulle (who, contributing a letter, appears to have 
broken the rule by which all military books since 1945 have a preface by General 
Weygand), but it can be sympathetic, if not always so balanced as one might 
wish. The old gentlemen living out their lives on the Avenue Foch will dismiss 
it as the work of a professor; and it is. Founded on French and German and 
some, but by no means enough, British sources, its whole thesis is in the celebrated 
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title which Colonel Goutard now revives. And that is what Benoist-Méchin 
chooses never to admit, blinded by the awful fatality of events and his admiration 
for a brilliant army sweeping across Flanders and France amidst the rout of the 
old order. 

Despite the serious reservations one may have, these different works are un- 
questionably important steps along the road toward some more satisfying and just, 
perhaps unattainable, account of the fall of the French Republic. 


University of Toronto Jorn C. CAINS 


DER SCHLIEFFEN-PLAN: KRITIK EINES MYTHOS. By Gerhard Ritter. 
(Munich: Verlag R. Oldenbourg. 1956. Pp. 201. DM 19.80.) 


Tue Schlieffen Plan, that fatal document so much talked about and never yet 
seen except by a select few, ought to have been published long before this in its 
preordained places, the Dienstschriften of its author (since 1937) or the volumes 
of the Reichsarchiv’s history of the First World War (since 1925). No such pub- 
lication was undertaken because of the Kriegsschuld complex of the Berlin 
offices that did not want to incur still more “guilt.” Had not Schlieffen proposed 
something that must not be breathed—a march not only through Belgium but 
through still more neutral Holland as well? This silencing continued even after 
it had become known that Schlieffen’s successor had disagreed with him on this 
point and that some other belligerent had not shown too much regard for Dutch 
neutrality either. With less respect for such Verboten or similar tabus than other 
German. historians—such as Paul Herre, who “as a civilian historian would not 
have presumed to review a kriegsgeschichtliche Darstellung” (Berliner Monats- 
hefte, XV, 81) —Gerhard Ritter, in the conspectus of his studies on Statesmanship 
and Warmaking (AHR, LXI [October, 1955], 122), went after the secret of the 
plan even during the Hitler age. It is only now, however, when the repositories 
of the relevant materials, as far as they survive, are fixed once more, that he can 
at last publish his findings, which include the plan’s texts, variants, addenda, and 
a choice of maps, to all of which the greatest editorial care is dedicated. 

The texts are preceded by a lucid genealogy of German planning for the two- 
fronts war since 1871, with the varying distribution of forces, changing from one 
to two, to one to four, and finally to one to eight, as between East and West. 
Ritter carefully examines the interdependence of strategy and diplomacy. When 
it proves to have been even less close than one would have expected, that is only 
in keeping with the “departmentality” of post-Bismarckian governance. Ritter’s 
findings on this point do away with the theory that the final plan of December, 
1905, was due to an understanding between the chief of staff and Holstein in the 
foreign office about precipitating a preventive war at that juncture, seemingly so 
favorable to Germany. Actually, the plan resulted “from purely military-technical 
considerations,” with no specific regard for the political situation at the time, not 
to mention its forseeable political consequences (pp. 44, 82). 
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Ritter demonstrates that, with all its téchnicality, the Schlieffen Plan is part 
and parcel of its author’s general world outlook, though this aspect might have 
been stressed over and above Schlieffen’s duly noted Stockpreussentum. One 
might come still closer to the matrix of the plan by viewing its author as a 
guardsman, falling behind in appreciating to the full the resources and problems 
of the latest technology of war, notably that of communicating with the far-flung 
armies, ultraconservative as to the raising of new ‘formations which his plan 
actually required and which would have been available in the German war po- 
tential, conservative also in his belief that the antagonism of Russia was rather in 
the nature of a passing misunderstanding and in his contempt for the world’s 
public opinion. But this would only strengthen Ritter’s own conclusions that the 
Schlieffen Plan was not an infallible recipe for victory and that, with its rigidity 
and war-precipitating effects, it “appears directly as the beginning of the mis- 
fortune of Germany and Europe” (p. 93). 


Sherman, Connecticut ALFRED Vacrs 


DAS FLORENTINISCHE STAATSBEWUSSTSEIN IM UBERGANG VON 
DER REPUBLIK ZUM PRINZIPAT, By Rudolf von Albertini, (Bern, 
Switzerland: Francke Verlag. 1955. Pp. 461. Cloth 34.50, paper 29.50 S.fr.) 


Waie there have been many monographs on Machiavelli and Guicciardini, 
this is the first coherent picture of the Florentine political outlook during the first 
half of the sixteenth century. It is also a systematic attempt to interpret the political 
ideas of the period, not as abstract doctrines but as responses to the successive 
phases of the historical tragedy in which Florence’s republican liberty was re- 
placed by a Medicean grand-duchy of Tuscany. Such a historical work has had 
to wait for today’s strong interest in the interrelations between political thought 
and political reality, as well as for the insight, accepted by the author as a fact, that 
in quattrocento Florence humanistic culture had in many respects strengthened 
civic thought and that, in the atmosphere of Savonarolian republicanism, Floren- 
tine public spirit had experienced a full regeneration. 

When Dr, von Albertini, with eyes thus sharpened, reexamined Florentine 
archives and libraries, he found that after 1500 the discussions among friends 
and foes of the republic had extended even farther than had been realized; his 
surprising findings are reproduced in an appendix of 110 closely printed pages. 
For instance, two discourses of late 1516 by Lodovico Alamanni, a hitherto almost 
unknown member of the Medicean group in Rome, are perhaps the first political 
tracts written with a knowledge of Machiavelli’s Principe. They advise the same 
Lorenzo de’ Medici to whom the Principe is dedicated about the means for a 
“principe nuovo” to build a central-Italian state (Machiavelli’s problem!), but 
couple this with the counsel to eradicate the “asineria” of civic liberty from the - 
heads of young Florentines, attracting them “alli costumi cortesani.” Only against 
this truly “Machiavellian” interpretation can future students measure Machi- 
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avelli’s own position. In regard to the problem of a “mixed constitution” for 
Florence, balancing aristocratic and popular elements, there is a program of 
1527 by Guicciardini’s nephew Niccolò, which contains many of the ideas known 
to us from the Discorso sopra il fermare il governo di Firenze by Giannotti, that 
is, by a representative of the popular party. Since Giannotti’s Discorso cannot 
have been written before late in 1528 (see Journal of the History of Ideas, VIII 
[1947], 246-48), the contribution by the Guicciardini group was greater than 
has hitherto been known—an important fact for future interpretations of Fran- 
cesco Guicciardini’s own stand. 

Von Albertini himself does not as yet use his new material for any critical 
revisions. He calls upon it to present a rounded, masterly analysis of how a two- 
fold crisis—of city-state liberty and of Italy’s independence from foreign domina- 
tion—was reflected in the action and thought of three major political groups: 
those members of the aristocracy who had reconciled themselves to the rise of a 
Medicean principality since the 1510's; the popular party, heroic in its defense 
of the republic in 1529-1530 but destructive of sound foreign policy, antagonistic 
to aristocratic privilege but reckless in its own exclusion of the lower class and the 
country population from citizenship; and, in the middle, menaced by both, the 
republic-minded part of the aristocracy. This group, the real hero of the drama, 
heir to the political idealism of fifteenth-century civic humanism but increasingly 
suspect, opposed, and mistreated by the democratic circles, was eventually forced 
to submit to absolutism, thereby losing its vitality, but not without making a last, 
considerable contribution to the thought and scholarship of the period of the 
Counter-Reformation. 

This account is one of the foremost achievements in recent Renaissance re- 
search, Its great impressiveness derives mainly from an admirable integration of 
new findings with the harvest of past scholarship, but partly also from the co- 
herent presentation of the story as an inevitable process of decline and fall. 
From the first, there is no doubt that reconciliation among the quarreling civic 
groups and preservation of republican liberty will be impossible because the day of 
the city-state republic is over. One wonders whether future scholars will not find 
cause to qualify this impression, If the author’s rich biographical information is 
rearranged according to two successive generations—one born in the time of 
Lorenzo il Magnifico, the other born in the Savonarolian republic and intel- 
lectually formed during the 1510’s and 1520’s—we find that all the strongly anti- 
republican writers (except Lodovico Alamanni, who lived and wrote in Rome) 
belong in the first group, whereas almost every member of the same families 
whose formative years came after 1510 shows a changed physiognomy. The actual 
trend in the Florentine aristocracy before 1529-1530 was not, as the author’s 
theory demands, a gradual estrangement from the republic, but exactly the op- 
posite. Are we not giving too little weight to the fact that in consequence of the 
accession of two members of the Medici family to the papal see, Leo X in 1513- 
1521 and Clement VII in 1523-1534, the natural balance of forces in the Floren- 
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tine republic was disturbed? Can we, in view of the exuberance of civic energies 
before and during the last republic, be sure that the republic might not have sur- 
vived, as it did in Venice, Siena, and Lucca, if the unparalleled and unforeseeable 
twenty-year exaltation of the Medici family had not occurred? Perhaps some parts 
of this story may yet be retold in terms rather different from those of a cause 
foredoomed. 


Newberry Library Hans Baron 


ISTORIIA NA B'LGARIIA, Volumes I and II. [B'lgarska Akademiia na Nau- 
kite, Institut za B'lgarska Istoriia.] (Sofia: D’rzhavno Izdatelstvo “Nauka i 
Izkustvo.” 1954; 1955. Pp. 560; 1064. 33.60; 41.05 leva.) 


Tue Fifth Congress of the Bulgarian Communist Party, in 1948, commissioned 
this general history of Bulgaria, which was written by a committee of the Institute 
of Bulgarian History of the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences. A major achieve- 
ment of Bulgarian Communist historians, the work serves as a good illustration 
of both the strengths and the weaknesses of the Soviet method of writing, and 
rewriting, history. The task of preparing these volumes was facilitated by its 
official sponsorship. The editorial committee was formed in 1950, and within 
two years most of the work was completed. In 1953 and 1954 the two volumes 
were reviewed in draft at meetings of specialists in Sofia and Moscow and were 
then revised for publication. Lively criticism on the first volume was aroused at 
the review meeting in Sofia, since non-Communist historians were present at the 
discussion. As Bulgaria is still in transition to Communism, “bourgeois” and 
“Marxist” historians are allowed to coexist, although the latter occupy the most 
important academic positions. While it was not permissible to question the gen- 
eral interpretation, the authors were frequently challenged on accuracy, organiza- 
tion, and personalities (evestiia na Instituta za B'lgarska Istoriia, V [1954], 415- 
79; Istoricheski Pregled, X [Jan.—Feb., 1954], 108-26). In Moscow the discussion 
was more circumspect (Voprosy Istorii, X [Jan., 1954], 186-88; XI [Dec., 1955], 
194-97), its chief interest being that Soviet scholars were themselves preparing a 
two-volume history of Bulgaria which appeared at about the same time. 

The volumes are carefully edited, with bibliographies, indexes, and nineteen 
specially designed maps in color. They constitute the first general interpretation 
by Bulgarian historians that covers the entire thirteen centuries of their country’s 
history. The work done by earlier Bulgarian historians, much of which was of 
high quality, was limited very largely to the medieval and early modern periods. 
The emphasis in these volumes is primarily on the recent period. Of the sixteen 
hundred pages, one third are devoted to the twelve centuries up to liberation in 
1878, somewhat less than a third to the periods of “capitalism” (1878-1900) and 
“imperialism” (1900-1917), and well over one third to the “general crisis of 
capitalism” (1917-1944) and to “Bulgaria on the road to socialism” since 1944. 

While this is a comprehensive narrative, useful especially for its detailed treat- 
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ment of the years since the First World War, its shortcomings are those which 
its sponsorship would lead one to expect. Only in a few cases are the authors 
recognized scholars in the periods assigned to them. The Soviet version of 
Marxist periodization is adapted in an arbitrary fashion to Bulgarian conditions. 
In international relations, Russia is pictured throughout history as Bulgaria’s only 
benefactor. In the period after 1917, the Bulgarian Communist party emerges as __ 
the consistent and recognized leader in the struggle against “monarcho-fascist” 
tyranny. Popular national heroes, such as Khristo Botev and Vasil Levsky, and 
literary figures, such as Ivan Vazov and Anton Strashimirov, among others, are 
posthumously designated as leaders in the struggle against the “bourgeois camp” 
and by implication as precursors of Communism. Events and influences which 
contradict this interpretation are distorted or ignored. The bibliography is limited 
to works by Bulgarian and Russian authors, with the exception of Konstantin 
Jiretek, the Czech scholar. 


Princeton University C. E. Brack 


DIE KROATEN: DER SCHICKSALSWEG EINES SUDSLAWENVOLKES. 
By Rudolf Kiszling. (Cologne: Hermann Béhlaus Nachfolger. 1956. Pp. viii, 
266. DM 18.60.) 


Tue history of a people is far more difficult to chronicle than the history of 
a state. When these people are divided among various political jurisdictions the 
task becomes formidable indeed. Despite these obstacles, Kiszling has brought 
unity and direction into his excellent history of the Croatians. A short, encyclo- 
pedic account covers the period when those Croatians not subject to Turkish 
domination passed under Habsburg control. A hundred pages brings their history 
to 1918 and a section on “The Croatians under Serbian Domination.” This is 
followed by what is no doubt the most original part of the book, a sixty-page 
history of the Axis-sponsored separate Croatian state, 1941-1945. The study is 
well documented and there is an excellent bibliography. The author has drawn 
generously from material in the Haus- Hof- und Staatsarchiv and the Verwalt- 
ungsarchiv in Vienna and, important for the last section, on the manuscript of 
Edmund von Glaise-Horstenau’s Erinnerungen an die Dienstzeit als Bevollmách- 
tigter Deutscher General in Kroaten (Vienna, 1941-1944). Kiszling has also con- 
sulted various persons who played a leading part in the more recent period. 

The author has ingeniously fitted Croatian history into the vaster history of 
the Habsburg Empire and the history of Southeastern Europe. A few deft sen- 
tences or paragraphs give the numerous Turkish wars and constitutional crises 
their proper settings. Some chapters are devoted to cultural affairs, but political 
‘and military events dominate. A good deal of attention is accorded the special 
Croatian military frontier organization which was established in 1522 and was 
not finally dissolved until 1868-1881. This peculiar organization not only served 
as a barrier to the Turks but also, after 1710, undertook sanitation control and 
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aided in trade regulation. During these four centuries, except for one brief inter- 
lude, there was a civil Croatia and the Militärgrenze or Konfin, The struggle of 
the Croatians against Hungarian dominance is a recurrent theme; it was Hun- 
garian intransigence which blocked the creation of a united Croatia within the 
Habsburg state. After 1918 the Croatians continued their struggle for autonomy ` 
in the new Serb-Croat-Slovene state, finally achieving their goal to a marked 
degree in the agreement of August 26, 1939. 

The Axis powers had no plans to establish an independent Croatia when 
Hitler attacked Yugoslavia in 1941. According to Axis agreement on spheres of 
influence, Yugoslavia was to be under Italian dominance, but the need to recruit 
new fighting units led Hitler to take an interest in Croatia. By 1944 there were 
some 258,000 Croatians under arms serving the new Croatia and Germany. Here 
the account suffers under the burden of many names, and only the military his- 
torians will relish the detail concerning the movements of divisions, regiments, 
and batallions in the struggle with the Partisans, Chetniks, and Italians. Yet this 
section adds much new material and places the Croatian share in World War II 
in proper perspective, While the savage nature of the fighting in this area is not 
glossed over, there is no particular attempt to describe it. 

There are several excellent maps. Those showing the religious pattern as of 
1931 and the Axis partition of Yugoslavia of July 8, 1941, are particularly note- 
worthy. 


Bowdoin College . E, C. HELMREICH 


THE FATE OF EAST CENTRAL EUROPE: HOPES AND FAILURES OF 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. Edited by Stephen D. Kertesz. [Inter- 
national Studies of the Committee on International Relations, University of 
Notre Dame.] (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press. 1956. 
Pp. xii, 463. $6.25.) 


Tue end of World War II witnessed a curious paradox: at the very time 
colonialism was being overthrown in Asia a new colonialism was being estab- 
lished in Europe. An area stretching from the Baltic almost to the Aegean and 
inhabited by nearly a hundred: million people fell victim to Soviet imperialism. 
The nations involved were throughout their history attached to the West; they 
comprised what Halecki calls the “borderlands of western civilization.” Today 
the yoke of the East European colossus weighs heavily upon them. How did such 
a tragedy occur? The unsavory story is told in The Fate of East Central Europe. 

No less than sixteen East European experts collaborated in the writing of this 
book. They trace American diplomatic relations with the countries of East Central 
Europe and relate briefly the history of each country since the First World War, 
emphasizing developments since World War II. Two of the experts carefully 
analyze the economic problems of the area. Congressman Bentley of Michigan, 
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in a concluding chapter, speculates about the problems connected with returning 
to a free society in the postliberation period. 

One valuable lesson for Americans permeates the entire volume. It receives 
special emphasis in the chapter by Philip Mosely, but it is by no means neglected 
by the other authors. The lesson is a familiar one—that there can be no effective 
diplomacy without adequate military power. Here lies the explanation of the 
tragedy of East Central Europe. To save at least part of the area from Soviet 
domination, Churchill advocated an invasion through the Balkans, but he could 
not persuade American military authorities of the wisdom of his proposal. The 
State Department was hampered in its planning for East Central Europe by the 
Army’s refusal to accept responsibilities in this area. Even Austria was regarded 
by the Army as part of the Balkans and, therefore, outside its sphere of interest. 
In the immediate postwar period the location of troops was the decisive factor in 
determining the future of an area. Because of the absence of American troops, 
East Central Europe was left to the mercy of the Soviet Union, 

A change in American policy toward East Central Europe became apparent only 
at Yalta in February, 1945, when the United States began to express an interest 
in the area. By that time, of course, it was too late; East Central Europe could 
not be saved for the West. To prevent any further expansion of the Soviet em- 
pire, the United States devised the policy of “containment,” which to this day 
forms the basis of our relations with the Soviet Union. The present administration, 
as Robert Byrnes points out in his essay, had temporarily substituted the policy 
of “liberation” for that of “containment.” That the new policy was merely politi- 
cal propaganda for use primarily in the presidential campaign became evident 
with the administration’s inaction during the June, 1953, uprising in East Ger- 
many. The developments in Poland and Hungary in 1956 furnished even more 
convincing proof of the hollowness of the policy. 

In his penetrating treatment of Czechoslovakia, Ivo Duchacek raises the im- 
portant question of how long the captive peoples may be expected to keep faith 
in the prospect of their ultimate liberation, He does not attempt a reply, for in- 
deed the question has no specific answer. One can only hope that the American 
policies of “containment” and “peaceful competition” on the one hand and in- 
ternal political changes within the Soviet Union on the other will make possible 
the emergence of new Titos and Gomulkas among the other captive countries. 
Such a development might well prove to be the first step on the road to ultimate 
freedom. 


Ohio State University CHarLEs MorLEY 


MOSCOW AND THE UKRAINE, 1918-1953: A STUDY OF RUSSIAN 
BOLSHEVIK NATIONALITY POLICY. By Basil Dmytryshyn. (New 
York: Bookman Associates. 1956. Pp. 310.) 

ORIGINALLY a doctoral dissertation at the Institute of Slavic Studies, this work 
is a substantially successful effort to survey relations between the Soviet govern- 
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ment and the Ukrainian people as well as developments in the Communist party 
of Ukraine under Lenin and Stalin. It is well documented and, while not ex- 
haustive, is quite thorough in treating the principal aspects of the problem. The 
first of the work's nine chapters is a brief survey of the pre-1917 Communist 
writings that provided the theoretical basis for subsequent Soviet nationality 
policies. Chapter ii deals with the revolutionary period from 1918 to 1920, pri- 
marily in terms of the anti-Ukrainian bias of many Russian Bolsheviks and the 
way in which Lenin dealt with the problem, Lenin skillfully succeeded in win- 
ning over a number of Ukrainians to the Soviet cause, although naked aggression 
was the original means by which Soviet rule was established if not consolidated 
in Ukraine. “Ukrainization” is the topic of the third chapter, which provides a 
remarkably distinct picture of what this policy entailed, why it had to be adopted, 
and the dangers which it created for Moscow. 

The unwillingness of certain Russian Communists to recognize and respect 
Ukrainian national rights led to three prominent “national deviations” among the 
Ukrainian Communists in the fields of literature, politics, and economics in the 
form of Khvylovism, Shumskyism, and Volobuevism. Communism appears to 
breed other isms—Bukharinism (still attacked in the Soviet Union), Titoism, 
“bourgeois nationalism,” and “cosmopolitanism”—and consequently these three 
Ukrainian isms are even today of more than academic or purely historical signifi- 
cance, Dr. Dmytryshyn’s treatment of these deviations is concise and balanced; 
included are representative excerpts from the writings of Khvylovy, Shumsky, 
and Volobuev—all of whom ultimately paid with their lives for their boldness. 

The policies of Stalinism in Ukraine are dealt with in chapters entitled “Inte- 
gral Standardization,” which covers the 1929-1934 period as a turning point in 
Moscow’s policies, and “Total Regimentation,” which surveys developments from. 
1934 to 1953 and documents the forceful introduction of the Russian language 
into many aspects of Ukrainian life. Three highly detailed, analytical chapters on 
economic relations, federal ties, and the national composition of the Communist 
party of Ukraine conclude the volume. The last of these, in particular, demon- 
strates the extent to which the party has been an alien force rather than a native 
organization. 

The author assumed a task of considerable magnitude in this volume, and it 
is not surprising that there are certain omissions. For example, no mention is 
made of the role of Molotov as Secretary of the Communist party of Ukraine in 
1920 nor of Liubchenko's suicide in August, 1937. The circumstances surround- 
ing Khrushchev's arrival in Ukraine are not given proper attention. Petrovsky's 
role as a champion of Ukrainization and titular executive of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
as well as his rehabilitation in 1953 are not treated adequately. While these lacunae 
are unfortunate, it must be said that this is still a volume of great value and merit. 
The author has made available to English language readers much buried data and 
a wealth of statistical information regarding cultural policies and the relative eco- 
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nomic significance of Ukraine to tsarist Russia, to the First Five Year Plan, and 
to post-World War II Soviet Russia, 


Yale University Jonn S. REsHETAR, Jr. 


FINLAND IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR. By C. Leonard Lundin. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1957. Pp. ix, 303. $5.00.) 


Tue subject of Finland’s part in the last war has recently attracted a number 
of writers, the latest of whom is Professor Lundin of the University of Indiana. 
His study is an admirable work that boldly deals with some of the complex diplo- 
matic and military issues of the war period. Its chief merit is that it is based on 
the latest available Finnish, Swedish, and German sources. The book includes a 
masterly bibliographical essay on writers who “enlighten and mislead” readers. 

How Finland found herself as a comrade in arms of Nazi Germany is ably 
discussed at great length. Lundin explains how the ill-famed “Transit Agreement” 
led the country to the brink of national catastrophe; as the author neatly puts it, 
“Finland's democracy was not functioning on this occasion.” This is a most 
charitable verdict. From Finland's grim experiences, the author believes, much 
was learned, Under the impact of war misery, the Finnish people rid themselves 
of the Suur-Suomi or “Greater Finland” illusion. He doubts very much whether 
the country will depart in the foreseeable future from the line chosen by Paasikivi 
and followed by his successor, President Urho Kekkonen. The disastrous policy of 
Witting and Svinhufvud has been so discredited that its revival is most unlikely. 
The only fly in the ointment which the author detects is the “Mannerheim 
Legend” that the old Marshal perpetuates in his Memoirs, Lundin regards these 
reminiscences of the war years as a disservice to history as well as to the Finnish 
people, because of what Mannerheim refused to say, rather than what he did say. 

Though nothing is more difficult than to predict the line Moscow may follow 
toward Finland in the future, Lundin ventures to believe that the Kremlin lead- 
ers have learned their lesson too: that it is easier for a Big Power to win territory 
than to win the hearts of a vanquished people. In all likelihood, the writer plau- 
sibly assumes, the Soviet government will follow a friendly course. Despite occa- 
sional bellicose outbursts in the Soviet press, the frequent visits paid by Soviet 
high officials and cultural missions to Helsinki indicate a desire for cordial co- 
existence. The return of the Porkkala base to Finland and the recently concluded 
mutual agreement pact serve as sufficient proof. 

“The one country,” states the author, “in which the Finnish wars of 1939 to 
1944 seem to have taught some people the wrong lesson is Germany.” Judging 
by such postwar publications as those of General Lothar Randulic or Hermann 
Hölter, the Germans, according to Lundin, have “learned nothing and forgotten 
only what they wish to forget.” They still prefer to focus their memory on Fred- 
erick the Great and Bismarck rather than on the cultural contributions they had 
made to Western civilization. 
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Finland in the Second World War is a work that merits careful reading. 
Along with the latest work of Dr. Max Jakobson (erroneously cited in the fore- 
word as “Max Jackson”), Diplomaatien talvisota, Lundin’s study is a valuable 
contribution to the historical literature on our recent tragic era. 


Stanford University ANATOLE G, Mazour 


Near and Far Eastern Histoty 


THE IDEAS OF ARAB NATIONALISM. By Hazem Zaki Nuseibeh, (Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1956. Pp. xiii, 227. $4.00.) 


Hazem Zaki Nuseibeh, an American-educated official in the service of the 
Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan, offers this work as “an attempt to explore the 
genesis, ideas, attitudes, and orientations of Arab nationalism as they are discern- 
ible in contemporary thought on the subject.” The author does not limit himself 
to a description of what Arabs have written about their political and social prob- 
lems. Indeed, the general social and historical contexts of the ideas receive as 
much discussion as do the ideas themselves. 

Nuseibeh surveys the development of the concepts of Arab nationality and 
nationalism from pre-Islamic times to contemporary discussions of the “con- 
stituents and attributes of . . . Arab nationalism” (the first systematic treatment of 
which was published only in 1938). There follows a parallel treatment of Arab 
political theory. In addition, since Arab literature on the nature of government is 
meager, the author attempts to determine, by methods other than the analysis of 
literature, the dominant political attitudes of the Arabs and comes to the con- 
clusion that the Arabs are thoroughly Westernized. Nuseibeh then discusses the 
recent antidemocratic trend in Arab political thought and finds that it stems 
from the weakness of the democratic process as the means of revolutionizing the 
Arab world and from Arab awareness of the need for social justice. In the final 
pages, the author briefly surveys opposing Arab philosophies of social change and 
sets forth at greater length his own views on the “determinants of social change.” 

The book attempts too much. Although political and social developments 
within the Arab world since 1800 have not yet been adequately investigated, the 
author does not hesitate to make confident assertions concerning the social con- 
texts of the various ideas which he treats. For example, he proves his assertion 
that “Arab society has been literally transformed by Westernization” (p. 102) by 
asking the reader to compare modern conditions with Islamic society in the 
eighteenth century as depicted by Gibb and Bowen, Yet there is no study of Arab 
society since 1800 which is in any way comparable to that of Gibb and Bowen, 
and this reviewer believes that there are more points of identity than of dissimi- 
larity between twentieth-century Arab society and eighteenth-century Arab 
society. In short, Nuseibeh’s book is a treatment from the viewpoint of a Western- 
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educated Arab nationalist and a good example of how Arab nationalists view, and 
use, their history. As historical explanation, it is scarcely better, and certainly no 
worse, than any number of other publications. 

The book, despite its limited value as historical explanation, is a great advance 
over the existing literature on modern Arab ideologies. Unlike most other writers, 
Nuseibeh has used the writings of the Arabs, most of which have never been 
translated. The book is therefore the first soundly based, comprehensive treatment 
of modern Arab political theory. As such, it deserves to be read by everyone inter- 
ested in the Arabs. 


University of Ilinois C. Ernest Dawn 


SCIENCE AND CIVILISATION IN CHINA. Volume II, HISTORY OF 

SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT. By Joseph Needham, with the research assistance 

of Wang Ling. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1956. Pp. xxii, 696. 

$14.50.) 

In this volume, Dr, Needham proceeds from the historical and geographic 
orientations presented in Volume I to an interpretation of the main traditions of 
Chinese thought within which science and scientific thought evolved. The 
interpretations in this volume will, we may suppose, closely affect the analyses 
of various branches of Chinese science which will appear in the five subsequent 
volumes, The way in which Chinese thought is analyzed in this volume seems 
to me to bring into doubt the validity and ultimate value of Needham’s study 
as a whole. In this brief notice, therefore, I shall not be concerned with Sinological 
“mistakes” but with the author’s approach, his assumptions, and his methods, 

Needham’s analysis of Chinese thought appears to be based on two teleological 
assumptions. The first is a theory of universal progress which holds that all men 
everywhere have been moving toward “science” in its modern Western sense; 
this “science” is an ultimate value, the goal toward which all intellectual en- 
deavor should be directed. The other assumption appears to be that men every- 
where at all times have, consciously or unconsciously, been struggling toward an 
ultimate collectivist Utopia; this measures the intellectual and social efforts of men 
in relation to their awareness of this ultimate goal and their attitude toward so- 
ciety at the particular “stage” of the Marxist continuum of socio-economic prog- 
ress into which they were born. 

I am not persuaded that man’s attainment of modern science was in the West 
or elsewhere a fore-ordained goal in terms of which his other intellectual achieve- 
ments should be evaluated. I would be inclined to follow Albert Einstein who, in 
1953, wrote in a letter to J. S. Switzer: 


Development of Western Science is based on two great achievements: the inven- 
tion of the formal logical system (in euclidian geometry) by the Greek philos- 
ophers, and the discovery of the possibility to find out causal relationship by 
systematic experiment (Renaissance). In my opinion one has not to be astonished 
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that the Chinese sages have not made these steps. The astonishing thing is that 
those discoveries were made at all. 


This has particular point if we recall that the energies of Chinese thinkers and 
of men who combined thought and action were preponderantly focused on the 
goal of an ultimate socio-political harmony, on the good society as they conceived 
it. To lay the measure of “scientificness” against their ideas and their actions tends 
to distort and undervalue thé total achievements of Chinese civilization. This is 
what happens in this volume. The struggling “proto-scientists” are always being 
blocked by “Confucian humanism,” “feudal bureaucratism,” “the world-denying 
metaphysics of Buddhist asceticism,” and other bogeys. The Taoists are chosen 
as “fore-runners,” as the scientists that might have been, and other traditions of 
Chinese thinking are dismissed as powerful obscurantist roadblocks in the path of 
progress. I believe that we must have a balanced understanding of the whole of 
Chinese thought as it developed through time if we are to analyze soundly Chi- 
nese technology, social development, or “science”—however that may be defined. 
The first of Needham’s teleological assumptions has produced a biased and par- 
tial account of Chinese thought which cannot safely be accepted as the basis of 
further studies. 

When we turn to the second of Needham’s assumptions, we find that the 
Taoists are again the chosen ones. It is they who preserve in their texts the mem- 
ories of a primitive collectivism and the ideal of an ultimate collectivist Utopia. 
They clung to their ideal of “a cooperative collectivist society. Such a society had 
once existed, in the primitive collectivism of the villages . . . and it was to exist 
again (though the Taoists could not know that millenia must elapse before 
humanity would return to their ideals).” The dawn of the new age, the vision of 
which Needham feels the Taoists share with him, is at hand: “...a new univer- 
salism, which, if humanity survives the dangers attendant on control by irrespon- 
sible men of sources of power hitherto unimaginable, will unite the working 
peoples of all races in a community both catholic and cooperative” (Vol. I, p. 9). 
To establish the historical reality of primitive collectivism and the prescient 
socialism of the Taoists, Needham resorts to many expedients: the insinuation of 
the Morgan hypothesis which is discredited except in the Communist world, 
“translations” of Taoist texts which can only be described at travesties, etc. 

In order to bludgeon the texts into proving both the proto-scientific and 
proto-socialist nature of Taoism, Needham must deal with Western Sinologues. 
He points out how they “failed to see” certain meanings, how they inexplicably 
“missed the point” of certain passages. Sinologues are human and fallible; their 
translations have often been pedestrian, sometimes mistaken. But at their best, 
from Abel Rémusat to Paul Demiéville and Arthur Waley, they have tried to 
avoid reading into the ancient texts ideas which were not there, They have 
shown far more respect for Chinese utterances than Needham—the apologist for 
Chinese culture—does in this volume. 
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The assumptions which underlie Needham’s analysis of Chinese thought and 
the methods used to support preferred interpretations will be found wanting 
when they are measured against George Sarton’s prescription for the writing of 
the history of science: 


The history of science should not be used as an instrument to defend any kind of 
social or philosophic theory; it should be used only for its own purpose, to illus- 
trate impartially the working of reason against unreason, the gradual unfolding 
of truth, in all its forms, whether pleasant or unpleasant, useful or useless, wel- 
come or unwelcome (4 History of Science, p. xiv). 


Despite the charm of this book, its genuine erudition and flashes of insight, 
the author’s enthusiasm for his subject, and his aesthetic feeling for many facets 
of Chinese culture, the flaws in its edifice of method and interpretation seem to 
me gravely to impair its value both for the specialist and the general reader. 


Stanford University Arruur F. Wricut 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC 
PAPERS, 1942. CHINA. [Department of State Publication 6353.] (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1956. Pp. v, 782. $3.75.) 


Tuts volume is the first in a special Foreign Relations series designed to 
present the diplomatic story of United States relations with China for the years 
1942 to 1949, as part of a larger publication program adopted in response to in- 
terest expressed by some Senators and by the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions in its report for 1954. In form and organization this volume follows the 
general pattern of previous State Department volumes. A special interest, how- 
ever, focuses upon its content not only because of the inherent importance of the 
subject covered but also because this enlarged and accelerated program in the 
publication of diplomatic documents is apparently not unrelated to domestic 
political pressures whose first interest has not always been in history and its 
sources, 

At the outset one should note that this volume is not a history but a selected 
compilation of diplomatic correspondence. Since the preface is unequivocal in 
stating that the principles applied in compiling and editing this volume are the 
same as set forth in Foreign Relations, 1939, it is fair to assume, until the archives 
are open to independent historical investigators, that the papers here published 
give a comprehensive and balanced picture insofar as this can be done in formal 
diplomatic correspondence and departmental memoranda. The varied aspects of 
relations with China are presented under eighteen subject matter divisions. Four 
subjects, covering 565 pages, comprise the greater part of the volume: China’s 
military position, Chinese political conditions, negotiations for relinquishment of 
extraterritoriality, and financial relations between the United States and China. 

The value these documents have for the historian will be determined in time 
by the insights they provide into the nature of the basic problem of American 
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policy toward China at this time and into the strategy and tactics which the 
Department of State used to meet it. The problem itself, stated simply, was how 
to vitalize in the military, political, and economic sense our wartime alliance with 
the National Government. The documents here printed, read in the context of 
those published for the years immediately preceding, support the conclusion that 
the Department of State was informed both broadly and in detail on the state of 
affairs in China. The problem lay not in any lack of information but in how to 
use the information at hand in evolving a wartime set of policies for action. 

Current and conflicting interpretations about our China policy in 1942 will 
find support in these pages. There is some support for the theory that the Depart- 
ment's circumspect approach, its emphasis on traditional aspects of policy, its 
tendency to regard Chiang as the George Washington of China, its fear of giving 
` offense and thereby destroying what remained of Chinese morale were sound 
bases for operation. At the same time there is evidence here that the policy of cau- 
tion was a Sinophile doctrine based on “a myth and a hope about China.” The 
historian, when more evidence is available, will have to judge whether the dead 
hand of the past—the principle of noninterference in China’s internal affairs— 
had not disarmed us diplomatically in the face of what Ambassador Gauss de- 
scribed as Chungking’s attitude of “either or else.” In any event, if there was 
bluff in aspects of China’s position toward us in 1942—and Gauss believed there 
was—it was not called effectively. As the year closed, some of the foundations of 
the wartime alliance could hardly be described as stable. 


Duke University Pau H. CLYDE 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF BENGAL: FROM PLASSEY TO THE 
PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. Volume I. By Narendra K. Sinha. (Cal- 
cutta: K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Agents. 1956. Pp. 260. Rs. 12/8.) 


TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE BENGAL .PRESIDENCY, 1793-1833. 
By Amales Tripathi. (Bombay: Orient Longmans. 1956. Pp. xiii, 289. Rs. 20.) 


SIGNIFICANT contributions to our knowledge of India’s economic history are 
found in these two works, one by an established authority in the field and the 
other by a young scholar who has recently received his doctorate at the London 
School of Oriental and African Studies. Both are of primary interest to the special- 
ist, but authors of all subsequent general studies of the first century of British rule 
in India should take account of them. Professor Sinha’s volume is really a series 
of essays on trade and finance in Bengal from 1757 to 1793; in a second volume 
on this period, he “intends to describe the land-revenue history of Bengal and 
the economic conditions of rural Bengal.” The most valuable essays are those 
which deal with economic activity among Indians and the interrelationship of 
Indian business enterprise with European. With his unrivaled familiarity with the 
Bengal records, especially the hitherto insufficiently used Mayor’s Court papers, 
Sinha takes us behind the scenes as no European investigator could possibly do. 
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His readers will all gain a vivid impression of the Indian market, of how cur- 
rency operations and indigenous banking were actually carried on. They will 
acquire some insight into the activities of lesser folk—weavers, cocoon growers, 
poppy and indigo growers, saltpetre collectors, and salt workers—whose lives were 
to be so drastically altered by the increasing European activity and the subse- 
quent impact of the Industrial Revolution. Even so, the modern investigator 
seems barred from exact knowledge of the lowliest of these; one can learn much 
of those who managed weavers but little of the weavers themselves. Concerning 
the question whether the East India Company’s “investment” of goods for export 
to London was ever purchased with a true surplus of revenue over administrative 
and military expenditure, this reviewer still feels that it must be considered in 
terms of India as a whole and not of Bengal alone, Although Sinha’s nonchrono- 
logical and functional approach is valuable, his work has lost something by it. 
The uninitiated reader will often feel confused by the repetitions and the sudden 
changes of time and scene that his method entails, 

Both these works suggest the question: “How was it that Bengal withstood 
the strains which the process of European conquest and empire building imposed 
upon her?” We cannot have a full answer until comparable studies of the other 
two presidencies form with these a basis for the economic history of India in this 
period. In concluding his John Company at Work, this reviewer noted evidence 
of certain aspects of free trade and laissez faire long before their time in British 
transactions with foreign East India companies and illicit traders in the 1780's. 
Dr. Tripathi has taken up the story where the reviewer left it and gives a 
thorough account of the way in which the intertwining of the public finance of 
the East India Company’s governments and the private finance of agency houses 
and private country traders brought an end to the mercantilistic era and the Com- 
pany’s monopoly. Most valuable is the discussion of the transition from the 
“agency house” system with its dependence on the fortune-seeking Company serv- 
ant to the “managing agency” system which became such a unique feature of In- 
dian economic life in the nineteenth century, Tripathi’s conclusions are based upon 
an immense amount of statistical labor. Like many doctoral dissertations, this 
study marshals too much evidence in the text, yet it must be said that the author 
has presented his voluminous economic data with unusual clarity. There are some 
especially pertinent observations on the connection of Indian merchants and 
bankers with the financing of the Company’s debt in India and with European 
private traders, Nevertheless, Tripathi attaches much significance to the fact that 
the Bengali Westernized “middle class” of the future was not primarily recruited 
from these business families. “It had,” he says, “no roots in indigenous commerce 
and industry which made the middle class in the West so powerful and progres- 
sive” (p. 223). His work shows how the development of Indo-British commercial 
and financial relations in this period created a Bengali middle class dependent on 
the holding of land, public securities, and inferior public office. It should be 
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followed up by further studies in the social history of Bengal in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 


University of Pennsylvania Ho pen Furser 


INDONESIAN SOCIETY IN TRANSITION: A STUDY OF SOCIAL 
CHANGE. By W. F. Wertheim, (The Hague: W. van Hoeve; distrib. by 
Institute of Pacific Relations, New York. 1956. Pp. xiv, 360. $5.00.) 


A sociologist who has drawn his material partly from the writings of authori- 
ties on Indonesia and partly from his own research in Amsterdam, the author pro- 
poses “to deflect the attention of those interested in the Indonesian scene from 
externals to essentials, There is far too much concern about such things as the par- 
liamentary system, political parties, leading personalities, elections, as if these were 
the motive forces of society. This book attempts to pay due attention to basic 
processes and facts such as competition between social strata, rural discontent, 
hunger, human bondage, class strife, which are decisive for future developments.” 
In pursuing this purpose, Professor Wertheim sets forth the facts with great detail 
and thoroughness and supports them with a massive array of source references. 
He tries to be impartial, but running throughout his work is a bias against Dutch 
colonial rule and capitalism in general which occasionally colors his judgment. He 
is on firm ground, for example, when he says that the very substantial social serv- 
ices introduced during the twentieth century failed to raise the standard of living 
in Java. It is questionable, however, whether he is justified in ascribing the lack of 
success to the failure of foreign capital to promote industrialization. The blame 
seems rather to lie with the medical and health services, which by lowering the 
death rate so increased the population that eventually several Javanese had to exist 
at the same low standard of living at which one had lived before, The author does 
not suggest how the Dutch government, which supported private enterprise 
except in the tin mines and a few other enterprises, could have established fac- 
tories when outside capital as a rule was unwilling to do so. 

Four introductory chapters, embracing both ancient and modern Indonesia, 
cover political and social history and geography. In the following seven chapters 
the author attempts to describe the social background of Indonesian nationalism, 
including discussions of the economic system, social status, urban development, 
religion, labor, culture, and nationalism itself. Each chapter is divided into four 
sections: the first describes the situation in Indonesian society before the arrival of 
the European conquerors, the second deals with the effects of Western rule 
emphasizing the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the third describes the 
Japanese occupation, and the fourth traces developments to the end of 1955. 
These later chapters provide a wealth of material on the changes of the last four 
and a half centuries and, allowing for the author’s bias, are a valuable addition to 
knowledge of Indonesia. 

University of Minnesota Lennox A, MILts 
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American History 


FREEDOM IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1956. Pp. viii, 156. $3.50.) 


Ar the invitation of Queens University, Professor Morison gave the three lec- 
tures-—on political freedom, economic freedom, and academic freedom—published 
in this volume, In effect, he limited the term “contemporary society” to the 
United States aud Canada. Americans, too often ignorant of the political and 
social realities in the life of their important northern neighbor, may find enlight- 
enment in the paragraphs that the author devotes to the three freedoms in Can- 
ada. With equal objectivity, he describes some Canadian practices that might well 
be emulated and others that must be avoided at all costs. 

In his first chapter, Morison uses an impressive summary of the history of 
theory concerning political freedom as a prelude for a discussion of the situation 
in the United States in the middle of the twentieth century. He describes to his 
Canadian audience “administrative autocracy,” the Attorney General's list, the 
new discovery (for Americans) of guilt by association, the implications of security 
risks, and McCarthyism. In each case, he points out the threat to ancient freedoms 
posed by the officials and the activities of government. His indictment, available in 
the present book, is neither new nor, from lack of space, complete, but it is force- 
fully reasoned, pungently stated, and effective. Looking toward the future, 
Morison proposes that “local communist parties . . . now outlawed as conspira- 
cies,” be given legal recognition if and when they demonstrate that they do not 
follow the Cominform line. Let them argue the cause of Communism so long 
as they seek it by constitutional means; the principle of freedom of speech requires 
as much. The author opposes the employment of Communists in the federal gov- 
ernment, in defense plants, and, in his concluding chapter, on university faculties 
but insists that no employee in any category be deprived of his job on mere sus- 
picion or the denunciation of “faceless accusers.” 

In the chapter on economic freedom, Morison outlines briefly the develop- 
ments that have produced in the twentieth century the brand of mixed capitalism 
peculiar to the United States. He dismisses the gloomy prophesies of “the three 
weird sisters,” Hayeck, Jewkes, and Schumpeter, He accepts the appraisal of 
American free enterprise together with the cautious optimism of Sumner Slichter. 
“Our mixed system of semi-controlled free enterprise,” Morison concludes, 
“squeezed between the upper millstone of the state and the nether millstone of 
the labor union, is still grinding out far greater benefits in terms of the good life 
than any other system known to us in the present or the past.” It provides a set- 
ting favorable to democracy. But the author adds the caution that no economic 
system offers in itself a guarantee of freedom. Free enterprise “can only function 
in a society that believes in God and in the Hebraic-Hellenic ethics upon which 
Christianity built, a society where the great majority of people respect integrity 
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and justice, practice honesty and fair dealing, and have higher values than mere 
wealth and comfort.” 

As Morison points out, the concept of academic freedom came late. It received 
no recognition in the ancient world, in the Middle Ages, or even in the eighteenth- 
century Enlightenment. He traces the development of the idea in the United 
States through a series of issues that had its beginning in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Coming to the contemporary scene, he expresses the opinion 
that “the greatest enemies to academic freedom in the United States today are 
neither the reds nor the red-baiters; but (1) abuses of university government; 
(2) the attempts of professional ‘educators’ to control higher education; and (3) 
the general mediocrity of the teaching profession.” Morison asks the question: 
“Do we deserve academic freedom?” When he surveys the kinds of courses that 
too often pass for higher education and the quality of many of the men and 
women who teach them, he is not sure that the answer should be in the affirma- 
tive. He concludes: “Education in the United States is due for an overhaul from 
the top to the bottom; and it had best begin at the top.” Repeating the sentiment 
expressed in his second lecture, he ends the book: “We cannot improve the 
quality of higher education without a deeper sense of religion than at present per- 
vades American universities.” 

Morison has written an informative and provocative essay. Its significance lies 
in its forthright expression of the opinions of a man distinguished for teaching, 
scholarship, and public service. 


Yale University RaLrH H. GABRIEL 


ARMS AND MEN: A STUDY IN AMERICAN MILITARY HISTORY. By 
Walter Millis, (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1956. Pp. 382. $5.75.) 


Tue military experience of the United States, according to Mr. Millis, has 
coincided with a series of revolutions that have profoundly affected the ways and 
means of waging war. The first, the democratic revolution, began with the War 
of Independence. With it war became the instrument of peoples rather than of 
rulers and the business of the masses rather than of small professional forces. As 
war became democratized it brought an obligation of universal military service. 
In the nineteenth century the industrial revolution made it possible to equip and 
transport the huge forces that universal obligation could yield. By the twentieth 
century the managerial revolution in government and industry enabled nations 
to mobilize and use these forces with dispatch. World War II showed that the 
centralized modern state had developed into an incomparable instrument for wag- 
ing war, without serious risk to the social and economic fabric of the victor. But 
by then the scientific revolution was responsible for producing new arms too ter- 
rible to use. Today the great nations have a hair-trigger mechanism set for 
universal catastrophe if used for total war, and anything less will not serve the 
purpose that war has served in the past. In effect, war is no longer “available” as 
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an instrument of national policy, and peoples and nations must resolve their 
differences by other means if they wish to survive. 

Within the framework of these larger themes, the author weaves a good and 
generally well-balanced history of American military policy and practice. He 
bases it on a judicious combing of secondary works to fortify knowledge and 
understanding gained over the years as a military historian and journalist. After 
the first page, on which the “embattled farmers” of Lexington and Concord 
emerge as “peasantry” and “yokels,” journalistic touches are gratifyingly rare. 
The narrative is at its best when describing the nineteenth-century impact of the 
industrial revolution on war; it includes a brief but excellent reconsideration of 
the Civil War in that light and a fair appreciation of coastal defenses, so often ig- 
nored. Through most of the book, the author maintains a nice balance in treating 
the Army and the Navy, though generally he goes back and forth between the 
two instead of interrelating their development. His attention to foreign relations 
is comparatively scant, and works on diplomacy are noticeably absent from foot- ` 
notes and bibliography. The author also fails to give much weight to the defense 
of “national honor” as an impetus to war, and this factor (however questionable) 
has certainly had great weight in the United States as in other nations. In accord- 
ance with the title, the development and application of new and improved weap- 
ons receive special attention throughout, although the coverage of developments 
during and after World War II is much more condensed than for earlier periods, 
and some items—guided missiles and the new apparatus of continental defense— 
are all but ignored, Yet on the whole this is a good book, readable and admirable 
for its factual accuracy and general thoughtfulness. 


Department of the Army STETSON Conn 


RACE AND NATIONALITY IN AMERICAN LIFE. By Oscar Handlin. 
(Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown and Company. 1957. Pp. xiii, 300. $4.00.) 


Proressor Handlin’s latest book is a collection of thirteen historical essays 
unified by connecting passages and a common theme. Except that the thesis is 
repetitive of his The Uprooted and The American People in the Twentieth 
Century, the essays do not lend themselves easily to summary or collective analysis. 
One, a charming first-hand study of American immigrants who returned to their 
Greek homeland, appeared in The Atlantic Monthly. “The Origins of Negro 
Slavery” is scholarly and was published with footnotes in The William and Mary 
Quarterly, “Israel and the Mission of America,” from the pages of Commentary, 
needs only a clip-out coupon to be printed as one of those full-page paid political 
advertisements in the New York Times. Chapter vi, appropriately entitled “The 
Horror,” is a historiographical curiosity which argues, apparently on the evidence 
of some phrenology books, that the absence of effective birth control techniques in 
the nineteenth century produced a set of family psychic tensions conducive to racial 
discrimination in the twentieth century. Chapters iv, v, and viii, on the other hand, 
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are illuminating analyses of nineteenth- and twentieth-century theories of race and 
genetics, set in a social and political context. 

The specialized audience of this Review will read Handlin’s volume on three’ 
levels: it expresses an admirable (to me) political point of view shared by all 
good “liberals,” sternly antidiscrimination and antisegregation; the essays— 
learned, argumentative, well-written—will “teach” well and will make stimulat- 
ing “outside reading” in a survey course or for the immigration chapter in, say, 
Morison and Commager. However, we are fundamentally neither liberals nor 
teachers, but historians, and on this level, in my judgment, the book gives a 
specious or distorted view of the American past. To preserve the symmetry of his 
liberal conclusions, the author is driven to a dubious connection -between the 
nineteenth-century questions of slavery and immigration, as if Negro slaves were 
simply contract labor of a darker hue and real-estate restrictions a lesser form of 
lynching. By trying to universalize the experience of Eastern European peasants 
in American cities, he tends to ignore the centripetal effect of the Americanization 
process. The focus is on “rootlessness,” “alienation,” and the divisive aspects of 
American society; his solution is cultural pluralism, with ringing overtones of 
the “folk-dancing and spaghetti school” of sociology. 

Handlin should ponder, and so should we all, these words by Chancellor 
Kimpton of the University of Chicago: 


It is too easy today in the social sciences, in my judgment, to confuse theory 
and thesis. There are too many people who enter the field with a ready-made 
conclusion, obtained from their local household gods rather than their laboratories, 
and proceed to gather facts and footnotes to substantiate it. They want to get 
something done, and I admire their motives but not their science. .. . It is from 
this background that we so often find a social scientist of a minority group who 
gathers data about the difficulties of other minority groups, the young liberal who 
chooses to make a study of a communist group in Canada, the second-generation 
immigrant historian who writes of the woes of the immigrant in America. . . 
Now the problems that underlie these concerns are important; but I suggest that 
too often a valued thesis becomes confused with sound theory and there is a 
resulting selection and emphasis. 


Princeton, New Jersey Jonn D. Daves 


GERMAN CULTURE IN AMERICA: PHILOSOPHICAL AND LITERARY 
INFLUENCES, 1600-1900. By Henry A. Pochmann, with the assistance of 
Arthur R. Schultz and others. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1957. 
Pp. xv, 865. $7.50.) 

In nearly five hundred big, closely-printed pages of narrative, over three hün- 
dred pages of notes which often are as important as the text, and sixty-three pages 
of index, Professor Pochmann has given us a remarkable survey and evaluation of 
the impact of German philosophy, education, religion, and literature upon Ameri- 
can culture from colonial days to 1900. Because the New World has reshaped 
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every cultural contribution from abroad and even the British could not reduce 
the United States to a cultural province, Pochmann makes no extravagant claims 
for his subject. Yet the fact remains that Germanic influences, especially upon 
American intellectuals, were both great and significant. This magnum opus by a 
distinguished scholar who has devoted a lifetime to his researches in this field 
has something significant to contribute to historians and philosophers, as well as 
to students of American literature, drama, and education. “Labour both of atten- 
tion and severe thinking” is required to work one’s way through this thick and 
learned volume, but the scholar will be amply rewarded for his efforts. 

Book I is concerned with German thought in America and reveals that there 
was a lively interest in things German long before Madame de Staél’s De 
l'Allemagne started the “German craze” which sent so many of Harvard’s 
bright young men to Góttingen in the early nineteenth century. The libraries of 
the Winthrops and Mathers contained many German books, and a number of 
colonial intellectuals had a lively correspondence with German scholars. John 
Quincy Adams translated Wieland’s Oberon, and Harvard acquired a German 
geographer’s library of 35,000 volumes in 1818, Unitarian theologians were greatly 
influenced by German Biblical criticism, and German philosophy played a leading 
role in the development of New England Transcendentalism. The author’s anal- 
ysis of the evolution of Emerson’s thought is especially good. Kant, Schelling, and 
Schleiermacher were well known to American scholars, educators, and theolo- 
gians. In St. Louis, “a little German world” created largely by German Forty- 
eighters, Brokmeyer, Harris, and Snider introduced Hegel to the Middle West 
and found in him the philosopher of progress and free thought who could check 
the materialism and agnosticism of the times, In American colleges, German 
philosophers figured prominently in college courses and college textbooks on 
philosophy. 

Book II is devoted to German literary influences upon America, from 
Kotzebue, Schiller, and Goethe to the German poetry and fiction which nearly ‘all 
American periodicals carried in translation. A section treats the adaptation of 
German plays for the American stage and the role of the German-speaking 
theater in the history of American drama. In the final sections, the author analyzes 
Germanic materials and motifs in the American short story, in the work of 
Irving, Hawthorne, Poe, Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, Margaret Fuller, Mark 
Twain, Whitman, and many others of lesser stature. Irving was a notorious bor- 
rower from German legends; Whitman found justification’ for New World 
democracy “in the formulas of Hegel”; Whittier had a deep interest in German 
mystics; and, of course, Bayard Taylor's whole career illustrates the close inter- 
change between German and American culture, 

There is much more in this learned tome than can be suggested in so short a 
review. This is a scholar’s book, which covers an amazing range of interests. The 
author’s conclusions are objective, convincing, and amply supported by an impres- 
sive bibliography; the book will be useful to scholars in several fields. Finally, in 
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these days of rising costs, the press of the University of Wisconsin is to be com- 
mended for performing the major function of a university press, namely, to make 
a scholar’s book available to scholars at a reasonable price, 


Western Reserve University Cart WITTKE 


THE GERMAN-LANGUAGE PRESS IN AMERICA, By Carl Wittke. (Lex- 
ington: University of Kentucky Press. 1957. Pp. vi, 311. $6.50.) 


Tue details of the founding, flourishing, and death of dozens of German- 
language newspapers, and the listing of innumerable others, are an integral part 
of this book, but the details are soon forgotten and a clear, sad, predetermined 
picture emerges. It is apparent that most of the foreign-language press in the 
United States, including the German press, was bound to be transient in nature, 
and it is clearer still that an inevitable ambivalence restricted this press from the 
beginning. 

The German-language press was first designed to ease the transition of immi- 
grants to life in their new country, by printing local and national news in their 
native language and by encouraging them to understand and appreciate their 
new home. At the same time, this press aimed to perpetuate German-American 
organizations of all sorts, German culture in general, and ties to the old country 
and to specific provinces and cities; above all, it attempted to perpetuate the use 
of the native tongue by the immigrants and their children. These two goals were 
in obvious conflict. The first led many of the German papers simply to become 
American newspapers written in the German language, subject to the same forces 
and pressures of consolidation, rising costs, and advertising as the English-lan- 
guage press; the papers then were no longer really unique except in language, and 
as proportionately fewer people of German descent used that language these 
papers were doomed. As long as the second goal was followed, the process of 
Americanizaticn pointed to in the first was restricted in its possibilities, 

Dean Wittke dramatically shows how this ambivalence came to a head in 
World War I, with tragic consequences for the German-language press and for 
the German-American people. The two chapters on World War I are the best of 
the fourteen in the book; there is a' real attempt at analysis here, combined with 
sympathy and understanding. Some readers will doubtless disagree with the way 
in which the details of Wilson’s neutrality policy are handled, but given the broad 
aims of the book, this is not serious. 

Wittke emphasizes “the role which the German press and its readers played 
in American social, political, and economic history,” beginning with the colonial 
period and ending with a brief chapter on the period since World War 1, He 
covers not only the conventional daily and weekly newspapers, but all manner of 
religious, fraternal, labor, literary, and other journals which are peculiarly com- 
bined under the heading “Official Organs.” A good deal of the material for this 
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work was accumulated over the years as Wittke prepared five earlier volumes in 
the field of German immigration. 

During the peak period, in 1893-1894, there was a total of about eight hun- 
dred German-language publications in the United States; this total had dropped 
to sixty in 1950. Before World War I, there were five German dailies published 
in New York City, and for a time the circulation of Milwaukee’s three German 
dailies was about 92,000, double that of its English-language competitors. By 1956 
there were only four German dailies left in the entire country; the New Yorker 
Staaiszeitung und Herold was the strongest, with a circulation of 22,014. Mil- 
waukee had only the semiweekly Herold with a circulation of 1,757. The demise 
was bound to occur; the fundamental aim of Americanization of a large immi- 
grant group had been accomplished, greatly aided by these papers, and their 
second aim of preserving the German culture and language ultimately had to 
fail. Although the American people may believe in cultural diversity, the mass 
media certainly are not conducive to its existence, and the possibility of any dual 
national allegiance has been clearly out of the question since World War I. 


Colgate University Marvin WacHMAN 


MIRROR FOR GOTHAM: NEW YORK AS SEEN BY CONTEMPO- 
RARIES FROM DUTCH DAYS TO THE PRESENT. By Bayrd Suill. 
(New York: New York University Press, 1956. Pp. xix, 417. $7.50.) 


Tue United States has been fortunate in its commentators from foreign shores. 
In the long line from Tocqueville, through Matthew Arnold and James Bryce, to 
André Siegfried and Dennis Brogan, they have seen in American society more 
than the remembrance of things past, more than the images that lay behind their 
own eyes, Their commentaries, however critical or caustic, have been the medi- 
tations of enlightened travelers seeking insights into a strange environment by 
living in it sympathetically and trying to absorb something of its spiritual 
qualities. 

It would be pleasant to believe that most of New York’s visitors, drawn to the 
nation’s metropolis from other parts of the country or from foreign lands, likewise 
have been intelligent observers and thoughtful reporters; but Bayrd Still’s Mirror 
for Gotham seems to prove that the truth is otherwise. A majority have brought 
with them little more than a photographic eye. They have recorded the super- 
ficial scene, colorful and endlessly in motion; they have seen the city’s ugliness and 
beauty, its garishness and its serenity, its noisy streets and its noble buildings. 
Most of them have revealed in their printed words that they could escape neither 
the inconveniences nor the delights of the city; but the city somehow escaped 
them. 

Indeed, this Mirror for Gotham would be a highly distracting and disjointed 
series of stereopticon slides, if Professor Still were not operating the pictorial 
machine with discriminating skill. As he has shaped “this historical portrait of 
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New York City,” he has drawn upon more than six hundred contemporary com- 
ments, ranging in time from the description of the site of the future city, sup- 
posedly prepared by a member of Henry Hudson’s crew, to the poetic prose of 
Beverly Nichols in 1950. It is clear that whatever unity the portrait possesses is 
Still’s contribution. He must have had a great deal of fun in making this book. 
His readers will find that he has been able to transmit a sense of delight through 
the pages that he has written, as well as through the descriptions from other 
pens that he has edited with a historic sense the original narrators often lacked. 

Here is the developing urban scene in all its sordidness and magnificance. The 
constant factor is perennial growth, horizontally and vertically. As the provincial 
port developed into a world capital, horizons were truly widened, physically and 
intellectually. The contemporary commentators tell the story of how the ever 
expanding activities quickened men’s pulses and lightened their purses. Not all 
who ventured boldly profited proportionately. But this book only records the ad- 
ventures; it is no balance sheet of loss and gain. 

For many a reader the illustrations (more than seventy of them) will provide 
the greatest thrill. Even to one who has lived long on Manhattan’s rocky isle they 
speak more powerfully than words, They confirm what is implicit in the stories 
told by Gotham’s visitors, that the city is ever changing and yet in some essentials 
changeless. Today, as in the days when Wouter Van Twiller’s pipe kept the 
Dutch burghers in a fog of smoke, New York is cosmopolitan, commercial, and 
convivial. Whether it has made any important contribution to the culture of the 
Western world is a question that Mirror for Gotham does not try to answer. 


Columbia University Joun A. Krovur 


THE CULTURAL LIFE OF THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 1607-1763. By 
Louis B. Wright. [New American Nation Series.] (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1957. Pp. xiv, 292. $5.00.) 


To compress into 250 pages of text the varied aspects of cultural life in the 
American colonies over this long period, without producing a narrative wholly 
desiccated, is no mean achievement. But it is a feat which the author of this most 
recent volume in the New American Nation Series has accomplished with rare 
skill. This reviewer knows of no other single volume presenting a view of the 
cultural life of the American colonies so authoritative, so comprehensive, and so 
readable as this one from the pen of Louis B. Wright. 

One who would essay this difficult task is confronted at the outset by the 
problem of organization. Wisely, the author has chosen the strictly topical arrange- 
ment with no great attention to the time sequence. Indubitably this makes for 
clarity and for ease of comprehension. Dr, Wright projects his analysis of colonial 
culture against the background of agrarian society in the South and of urban life 
in the commercial towns north of Chesapeake Bay. With an impartial hand he 
describes the virtues and foibles of the great planters in the one area and of the 
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mercantile aristocrats in the other. The setting is rounded out by excellent discus- 
sions of the diversity of religions and of the varied national origins of the colonial 
population. í 

The cultural life which developed in these surroundings the author discusses 
in seven separate essays, under the rubrics of education, books and libraries, litera- 
ture, drama and music, architecture, scientific interests, and the press. Amid these 
disparate manifestations of a developing American civilization he moves with 
ease and assurance, aided, of course, by his own first-hand investigations over the 
years into various facets of his general theme. By a nice economy of words and a 
judicious arrangement of his materials, he is able to achieve in brief compass a 
surprising depth as well as breadth of treatment. Making no exaggerated claims 
for the civilization he is describing, he none the less leaves the reader with the 
feeling that he has participated in a cultural achievement that, considering all the 
obstacles encountered, was notable in the extreme. 

Many of the author’s pages are crowded with the names of persons and places, 
titles of books, and other impedimenta, This results in part from the necessity of 
compressing into brief space a large mass of data, some of it discrete and refrac- 
tory in character; but to a greater degree it is occasioned by the very kind of 
history he is writing. The materials of social and cultural history appear to be of 
such a nature as to require the practitioner of the art to indulge in the frequent 
enumeration of data of this sort. With a writer less skillful than the author of the 
present work this could lead to some dull and dreary chapters. But Wright sur- 
mounts this difficulty with ease, thanks to his perceptiveness, his sense of humor, 
and his ability to turn a nice phrase. 

It is a bit unfortunate that the author has seen fit to bring his narrative to a 
close on something less than its strongest note. His last chapter—on “The Press 
and Communications”—is the only fragmentary one in the volume and produces 
an anticlimactic effect. But, more regrettable, it results in failure to do justice to 
that rare group of men, the colonial printers. 

Some readers will note the absence of a general summing up at the conclusion 
of the volume. Such a recapitulation, written from the fullness of the author’s 
knowledge, would have been welcome. But minor faults and omissions cannot 
detract greatly from a significant contribution to early American history that 
will be appreciated alike by the amateur and the professional, 


Brown University James B. Hzpcxs 


REVOLUTION IN AMERICA: CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS AND JOUR- 
NALS, 1776-1784, OF ADJUTANT GENERAL MAJOR BAURMEISTER 
OF THE HESSIAN FORCES. Translated and annotated by Bernhard A. 
Uhlendorf. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1957. Pp. xvi, 
640. $9.00.) 

Major Baurmeister was a German officer who sat out the war in New York. 

He served with the Hessians from their arrival until their return to Europe and, 
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except for accompanying Howe to Pennsylvania in 1777-1778, scarcely stirred 
from Manhattan during those eight years. His letters and journals, now translated 
from his manuscripts in the Clements Library, are reports to his superior in 
Hesse-Cassel, Baron von Jungkenn. They are not, as advertised on the jacket, 
“one of the most unbiased, comprehensive, and informed of the contemporary 
accounts of the Revolution,” but are primarily an account of events on Manhattan, 
similar to that in Stokes’s Iconography, interlarded with a running narrative of 
whatever outside news was going the rounds of the garrison. Baurmeister was an 
assiduous rather than an astute reporter. He seems to have had little curiosity 
about social conditions, politics, or personalities; even his statements of fact are, 
as Sir Henry Clinton would have put it, sujets à caution. 

Such source material lays a complex burden on the editor—to supply back- 
ground where the text is obscure without it, to note where the author differs from 
generally accepted opinion, and above all to point out his errors of fact. Mr. 
Uhlendorf does not attempt to be an editor in this sense. He identifies, with great 
success, the swarm of minor characters who move through the pages, but rarely 
does more; the reader is left to grope for himself through a murk of detail. For 
example, Baurmeister describes the Battle of Long Island in a way that com- 
pletely conceals the crucial flank march; he makes mistakes, such as saying that 
Clinton commanded the British left and Cornwallis the right; he asserts that the 
American lines at Brooklyn were strong enough to hold off 50,000 attackers. 
These sins of omission and commission the editor ignores. He also makes oc- 
casional errors of his own. Roche de Fermoy is said to have faded from sight at 
just the moment when he was conspicuous in the Trenton campaign; the editor 
is as confused as the author about the Battle of King’s Mountain; when Baur- 
meister sends Admiral Arbuthnot to the West Indies in 1780, Uhlendorf finds a 
mythical reason for the mythical voyage. Such slips could have been avoided by 
consulting any one of a number of modern authorities, but the footnotes cite 
virtually nothing that has been published on the Revolution in the past thirty 
years. 

The grave shortcomings of this volume do not mean that it is worthless. 
Baurmeister deserves a hearing, at least from specialists, He makes some interest- 
ing general comments; a few of his experiences light up his surroundings, He 
describes the day-to-day activities of the Manhattan garrison with a thoroughness 
that transmutes the pedestrian into the monumental, and the editor adds his own 
wealth of biographical information. There is, in short, gold in these hills—not 
much, but some—for the reader who has the skill and patience to find it, 


University of Michigan Winiam B. WiLLcox 


THREE HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE CONSTITUTION OF 1787. By Zecha- 
riah Chafee, Jr. (Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 1956. Pp. 245. $4.00.) 


As its title implies, this book is concerned only with certain liberties embodied 
in the Constitution as originally framed. Chafee deals principally with freedom 
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of debate in Congress, with bills of attainder, and with freedom of movement. 
This last, he admits, is not expressly protected in the Constitution, though it is 
undoubtedly there through judicial construction. Chafee sees several threats to 
this freedom in the current scene, among them, the refusal of visas to sundry 
foreigners and denial of passports to divers Americans. 

With some scholarly hesitation, he discerns a threat to the guaranty against 
bills of attainder in the sort of rider attached to an appropriation measure in 
1943. This rider deprived three federal officeholders of all right to compensation 
for their services after a certain date. In United States v. Lovett, the Supreme 
Court declared it unconstitutional on the ground that it was a bill of attainder. 
Though unconvinced that it technically was, at least in the historic sense of the 
bills of attainder against Laud and Wentworth, Chafee on the whole approves the 
decision as a safeguard against those legislative determinations of guilt and pun- 
ishment that he thinks the Congress may be most tempted to enact in the present 
day. The temptation will arise from the same source as that which has prompted 
the executive branch to restrict freedom of movement, namely, a fear of sub- 
versive notions and activities. Chafee regards this fear as exaggerated and, in some 
instances, quite without rational foundation. 

The greatest danger to freedom of debate in Congress is the abuse of that 
freedom by some of its own members, but the freedom has been won after so 
long a struggle and is so indispensable to parliamentary effectiveness that it ought, 
even though abused, to be preserved intact, The author sharply reminds the Con- 
gress that the remedy for the abuse is in its own hands, “The remedy,” he says, 
“has been right there since 1787. A Senator or Representative can be punished or 
expelled by his own House.” 

This work is not so much an account of the abuse and breach of constitutional 
liberty in the present as it is a narrative of the efforts by which that liberty came 
to be established in the past. The story is concerned more with England than 
America, since the framers of the Constitution of 1787 simply appropriated, so 
far as the liberties here discussed are concerned, the products of English historical 
experience as they understood it. Chafee describes this experience anew and 
aims thereby to rekindle the reader’s devotion to the principles of freedom. There 
can be no doubt that what he has aimed to do he has done and done well. His 
narrative is persuasive, and at once learned and lively, Learning is often the foe 
of liveliness, but here it is one of the sources of that very quality. The excerpts 
from old English proceedings have been chosen not only to instruct but also to 
amuse. Where would one find a more pungent speech than that reported from 
the earl who, silent in the House for years, suddenly stood up and opposed the 
trial of the impeachment of Danby, the Lord High Treasurer? Where would one 
find a pithier comment than that quoted from the duke who had plied the earl 
with wine to induce him to take the other side of the question? “The man is in- 
spired! and claret has done the business.” 


University of Buffalo Jonn T, Horton 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON IN THE AMERICAN TRADITION, By Louis 
M. Hacker. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1957. Pp. xi, 273- 
$4-75-) ; 


ALrHoucH Professor Hacker gives a general review of the main incidents in 
the life of Alexander Hamilton, this work is not primarily a biography but an at- 
tempt to show that Hamilton was the personification of the conservative tradi- 
tion. Undoubtedly depending upon Columbia University’s recently acquired 
Hamilton Papers as his main source, the author devotes the major portion of his 
book to the career of Hamilton from the period of the Articles of Confederation 
until his death. He uses a considerable number of quotations from Hamilton's 
writings to prove his thesis. 

Hacker rejects the thesis that there was no “critical period” by insisting “that 
not only was the Confederation inadequate but that the Revolution was being 
perverted.” Moreover, the adoption of the Constitution “saved both the American 
nation and the Revolution.” The young United States needed the support of 
prominent men of affairs to attain stability and promote progress. Sound credit 
and national honor were essential to create confidence both at home and abroad. 
It was at this time that Hamilton began to show his true ability, and Hacker 
credits him with understanding the need for uniting private interest with public 
policy. Yet the truly conservative Hamilton does not emerge until he submits his 
“Report on Manufactures.” Then he comes to the conclusion that “private striv- 
ing must remain unhampered if material progress is to be the lot of the entire 
nation.” l 

The author takes issue with modern-day liberals and conservatives who assert 
that Hamilton did not fit into either tradition. He believes that Hamilton was 
a real conservative because: he was devoted to his country, which must endure; 
as Secretary of the Treasury, he accepted the responsibilities of office, meeting its 
problems “by honorable means and not through short-lived accommodation”; 
and he realized the importance of maintaining stability, best attained through 
economic opportunity for all. 

To support his contention that Hamilton helped to start the nation on the 
right track, Hacker points out that the United States is now great and strong and 
has made full use of its resources to broaden education, welfare, and social better- 
ment. Despite its “bigness,” it has developed the essential qualities that the con- 
servative Constitution makers sought: integrity in government; safeguards for in- 
dividual conscience; and private enterprise, which has “produced both that wealth 
and income so necessary to assure the well-being and maintain the confidence of 
the growing American population.” While many liberals may question Hacker's 
thesis, he buttresses his position in sound and convincing fashion. 


Syracuse University O. T. Barcx, Jr. 
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JAMES MADISON: THE PRESIDENT, 1809-1812. By Irving Brant. (Indian- 
apolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1956. Pp. 540. $6.50.) 


Tuis volume, the fifth of Irving Brant’s life of James Madison, is undoubtedly 
the most important volume to date in Brant’s revisionist account of Madison. 
The author’s thesis is that historians have misinterpreted Madison and his place in 
American history, in part because they have accepted Federalist propaganda as 
fact and in part because they have misused evidence, Instead of being a weak 
President dominated by the great Thomas Jefferson and swayed by a Warhawk 
Congress or the desire for reelection, Madison, according to Brant, was a strong 
President who played a large role in shaping American policy during the con-. 
troversies with France and Great Britain from 1809 until the declaration of war 
against Britain in 1812. 

In laying the groundwork for his revision, Brant cites many instances of his- 
torians’ acceptance of Federalist propaganda and uncritical use or misuse of 
evidence. For political reasons, the Federalists created the myth of Madison as a 
weakling, a myth which was accepted by British agents at face value. It not only 
caused the British government to underestimate the gravity of the conflict with 
the United States but also misled later historians. Brant blames Henry Adams in 
particular for the misconception of Madison. The first historian to have access to 
the records, Adams omitted part of a sentence in one document in order to depict 
Madison as a weak President who was following Jefferson’s policies rather than 
his own. Brant also accuses Adams of presenting an incorrect sequence of events, 
making a cause into an effect and creating the impression that Madison feared 
the French minister Turreau. In fact, however, Madison had forcefully rejected 
a strong Turreau letter, giving the minister the choice of withdrawing the letter 
or returning to France, 

Brant substantiates his thesis by showing that Madison was the dominant figure 
in American diplomatic relations with France and Britain, The President wrote 
most of the notes sent by his Secretary of State, Robert Smith; maneuvered Smith 
out of office without political damage to himself, despite Smith’s powerful politi- 
cal connections; and then brought in James Monroe as Secretary of State, on his 
own rather than on Monroe’s terms, Madison sent such a strong message to Con- 
gress that it was toned down at the insistence of Albert Gallatin and then super- 
vised the writing of the House report on the message, a report that was a long 
step toward war. The President was in full agreement with leaders of the House, 
according to Brant, and defended in advance the highly provocative recommenda- 
tion for arming merchant ships. A warlike newspaper article, erroneously attri- 
buted by historians to Henry Clay, which made it appear that Clay opposed 
Madison, was actually written by Secretary of State Monroe, who did such writing 
by direction of the President. 

In his interpretation of the War of 1812, Brant places much greater emphasis 
on commercial rights, impressment, and national honor than on American desire 
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for expansion, Madison consistently insisted that American rights must be re- 
spected, and he agreed secretly with both France and Britain that the United 
States would make war on the country that refused to recognize these rights. Both 
countries violated American neutrality, but Madison considered British violation 
the more serious. French actions were dictated by military objectives and Napo- 
leon’s personal shortcomings, while British policies were designed to deny Ameri- 
can independence and to restrict the commercial growth of this country. The 
issues with Madison were principles, not merely interests. 

This reviewer’s criticisms, which may be merely personal preference, are con- 
cerned mainly with the way the book is put together rather than with its con- 
tribution. For the volume as a whole, or for chapters, there are neither introduc- 
tions nor summaries to guide the reader through the mass of detail. Chapters and 
paragraphs lack unity, making it difficult to follow the main thread of thought. 
“Backnotes” are in the back, where all “backnotes” presumably should be, but 
where they are virtually useless to the reader who considers footnotes of value. 
Despite these criticisms, the book is valuable, both for the material it presents and 
for its provocative interpretation, and will not soon be displaced as the definitive 
work on Madison for the years that it covers. 


Michigan State University RoserT E. Brown 


GOVERNMENT UNDER LAW: A CONFERENCE HELD AT HARVARD 
LAW SCHOOL ON THE OCCASION OF THE BICENTENNIAL OF 
JOHN MARSHALL, CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1801-1835. Edited by Arthur E. Sutherland, (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1956. Pp. xi, 587. $7.50.) 


PreseNTED in this volume (with rather more typographical errors than one 
would expect) is the record of one of the most ambitious of the projects devoted 
to commemoration of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of John Mar- 
shall. A galaxy of eminent jurists, including the chief justices of the United States, 
Canada, South Africa, and Australia, gathered at Harvard for a three-day discus- 
sion of papers on the theme of government under law. The theme was not treated 
in a parochial manner. Besides the contributions of the distinguished foreign 
judges from common law countries who discussed constitutionalism as embodied 
in the law of their respective nations, Professor André Tunc discussed French 
law, past and present, and Father Joseph M. Snee expounded the natural law doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome. John Lord O'Brian likewise made a profound im- 
pression on the conference by his emphasis upon the element of moral conviction 
as an indispensable feature of government under law. In cold print his address 
seems to offer a strange mixture of conservative and liberal outlook. He described 
himself as “one of the last of the Victorians” and declared that “constitutionalism 
and desire for stability are synonymous” (pp. 534, 524); but he likewise expressed 
concern over the “grave danger presented by .. . the so-called programs to ensure 
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loyalty and security” (p. 518) which he had previously developed more fully in 
his 1955 Godkin lectures, National Security and Individual Freedom. 

A profound consideration of constitutionalism by Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, 
Jr., was supplemented by penetrating comment on the judicial function by Justice 

.Felix Frankfurter and Judge William H. Hastie. The pointed remarks of 

McGeorge Bundy, a nonlawyer, added zest to the discussion. One of the most 
significant observations was Judge Hastie's extempore comparison of the respec- 
tive virtues of courts and legislators in making the difficult value-judgments in- 
volved in “substantive due process” decisions (p. 360). 

Government under law in time of crisis was treated by Francis Shackelford 
and Charles Fairman. The former emphasized the importance of intradepart- 
mental procedure in view of the tendency of Congress to appropriate whatever 
amount of money the armed services ask for during times of danger. The latter 
urged the importance of civilian control of the relief measures that would be 
needed after an atomic disaster and showed the inadequacy of the common sup- 
position that martial law would do the job, or that state and local agencies could 
be relied upon. 

Many other valuable contributions to the discussion are contained in the vol- 
ume. It is a worthy fruit of the bicentennial occasion which evoked it. 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania Epwarp DuMBAULD 


PROFESSORS AND PUBLIC ETHICS: STUDIES OF NORTHERN 
MORAL PHILOSOPHERS BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR. By Wilson 
Smith. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press for the American Historical 
Association. 1956. Pp. vii, 244. $4.00.) 


Four of the nine essays in this collection have appeared in scholarly journals 
in different form. Originally, they constituted the author’s doctoral dissertation at 
Columbia University; they are now published under the auspices of the Beveridge 
Fund of the American Historical Association. In the first section, Smith estab- 
lishes who the major moral philosophers were during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century (he includes forty-eight in a useful statistical appendix), locates 
them in terms of their religious and academic orientation, and describes and 
analyzes their early indebtedness to the theological utilitarianism of William 
Paley, the English moral philosopher. The second section is made up of essays on 
the relationship between thought and action in the public careers of four moral 
philosophers: John Daniel Gros, Francis Lieber, Charles B. Haddock, and 
Francis Wayland. The author takes a look at James Walker, Unitarian moral 
philosopher at Harvard, in the third section and concludes with some suggestive 
comments on the decline of moral philosophy in the American college. 

The essays do not hang together as well as their appearance between two 
covers might suggest, but the author is rightfully excited by the possibilities of 
his subject. After all, in the moral philosophers were embodied the official pur- 
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poses of the American college of their day—the evangelical Protestantism and the 
intellectual pretensions which defined the higher learning. Smith proves that the 
professors were active in politics even though they insisted that they were merely 
being moral, but it is questionable whether he has proven his contention that the 
philosophers were overwhelmingly committed to a well-defined moral order and 
only incidentally to the prevailing conservative economic and political order. 

In an acknowledgments section at the end of this book, Smith remarks: “I 
have left undone in this work many things which I ought to have done. . . . I 
have introduced some themes broadly, with only a few biographical essays to 
sustain my generalizations. In this way possibly I have missed the kind of his- 
torical precision, though I hope not the insight, that gives some monographs 
their value.” Readers will want to make up their own minds about the author’s 
judgment. My own sympathies are on the side of precision, in part because in- 
sights of this sort are not very useful until someone gets around to the precision 
and to the study in depth. The sympathetic and understanding approach to the 
moral philosophers displayed in this book, the attempt to grapple with some 
tough problems of intellectual history, the knowledgeable use of other work in 
the field, and the author’s respect for his subject suggest that Smith is capable 
of just such a study. 


Williams College Freperick RUDOLPH 


THE COKERS OF CAROLINA: A SOCIAL BIOGRAPHY OF A FAMILY. 
By George Lee Simpson, Jr. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press 
for the Institute for Research in Social Science. 1956. Pp. xvi, 327. $5.00.) 


Tue Rockefeller Foundation originated and subsidized this study of the con- 
tributions of the Coker family of South Carolina to the economic and cultural 
life of the South. The object was not to memorialize a distinguished family but 
to improve the welfare of the region by holding up for imitation a notable record 
of achievement. The author, an associate professor of sociology at the University 
of North Carolina, begins his account with the marriage of Caleb and Hanna 
Coker in 1830 and carries it to the present. Reviewing individual achievements 
in a family context, he pays considerable attention to the family as a social in- 
stitution, and quite properly, for the Coker family supplied each of its members 
with a sense of identity and purpose, with security and opportunity, and with 
those qualities of character most essential to success. Generation after generation, 
the Cokers have been ambitious, disciplined, industrious, and remarkably adapt- 
able. Except for the scholarly members of the family they have, like the heroes 
of Russell Conwell’s Acres of Diamonds, found their opportunities in their own 
back yard in Darlington County, South Carolina. 

The author’s main concern is not personality development but the changing 
Southern economy. Caleb Coker, who started as a storekeeper and cotton planter, 
lived to see his sons and grandsons prosper in the cotton manufacturing, railroad- 
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ing, banking, paper manufacturing, and pedigreed seed businesses. Cokers pio- 
neered in the manufacture of paper from Southern pine, the production of textile 
cones, and the development of improved strains of cotton, tobacco, and oats. The 
study thus definitely adds to our knowledge of Southern agriculture and business 
enterprise. It also improves our understanding of Southern intellectual life, not 
only by reviewing the careers of the many scholars that issued from the family 
but also by indicating the ways in which the Cokers applied new research knowl- 
edge in the industrial and agricultural spheres. 

The author has made good use of letters, business papers, store books, farm 
journals, diaries, wills, speeches, and other fresh source material. He has confined 
himself too closely to family sources, however, so that the reader never knows 
how the Cokers looked to outsiders, Who were their friends and enemies? How 
were they regarded by the Negroes, farmers, and laborers of Darlington County? 
The neglect of newspaper sources accounts in part for the absence of answers to 
these questions. 

The social ideas and political affiliations of the Cokers, though not completely 
overlooked, are not fully or candidly developed. Apparently they were Redeemers 
in the postwar South, but the author sees little social significance in this. C. Vann 
. Woodward will be surprised to learn that the Redeemers acquired political power 
“without any particular design,” that they were “merely themselves,” seeking 
public office not because it was profitable but because it was “co-equal with duty.” 
In our day, the Coker industries are not unionized because the Cokers pay good 
wages, and besides, “All things being equal, they prefer not to have a union.” 
Coker ideas on race are passed over lightly, except for the assurance that while 
the Cokers occupy a middle ground, they are unlikely “to forsake their southern 
heritage suddenly.” 

This is a solid book, despite deficiencies of style and historical orientation. It 
documents, if it does not fully explain, the contributions of a remarkable family 
to the intellectual and economic development of the South. 


University of Missouri Irvin G. WYLLIE 


REBEL BRASS: THE CONFEDERATE COMMAND SYSTEM. By Frank 
E. Vandiver. Introduction by T. Harry Williams. (Baton Rouger Louisiana 
State University Press. 1956. Pp. xvii, 142. $3.00.) 

SHERMAN’S MARCH THROUGH THE CAROLINAS. By John G. Barrett. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 325. $6.00.) 

THE DECISIVE BATTLE OF NASHVILLE. By Stanley F. Horn. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1956. Pp. xiii, 181. $3.00.) 

THEY MET AT GETTYSBURG. By Edward ]. Stackpole. (Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Stackpole Company. 1956. Pp. xxiv, 342. $4.95.) 

In his introduction to Rebel Brass, by way of agreeing with David Donald’s 
advice that in writing Civil War history “we must turn to fresh problems, and 
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to fresh solutions of old problems,” T. Harry Williams reminds us to ask of 
these four additions to the growing fifty-foot shelf of books on the Civil War, 
whether.or not they are “fresh.” It seems to me that only John G. Barrett’s Sher- 
man’s March through the Carolinas offers any degree of freshness. While each 
of the other three books can be considered a labor of love, none of them adds 
anything substantial to the literature of the Civil War except further dei 
of the abundant love people have for it, 

Mr. Vandiver’s Rebel Brass strives toward freshness; because of his RM 
Williams has commented that the author did “a job of thinking.” Certainly he 
has brought up an interesting subject, the Confederate command system, but, un- 
fortunately, he has given it no dimensions. Instead, he restricts himself to writing 
a personal (and sometimes petty) evaluation of some of the Confederate “brass,” 
men whom one would expect to be part of the “command system,” without show- 
ing what the “system” was or how it worked, In The Decisive Battle of Nash- 
ville, Mr. Horn claims that “it is impossible to question that Nashville was @ 
decisive battle” and also that it was “the decisive battle of the war.” He proceeds, 
however, only to give a straightforward rehash of that two-day battle, compares 
it with no other engagement in the Civil War, and offers no proof of his con- 
tention except that William Swinton, General John Watts duPuyster, and J. F. C. 
Fuller all saw, in varying degrees, the importance of the battle. They Met at 
Gettysburg, by Edward J. Stackpole, is another account of that crucial battle 
which the author lovingly and enthusiastically refights with, it seems to me, much 
less success than does another contender, Douglas Southall Freeman. 

While footnotes and a full bibliography do not necessarily indicate freshness 
of either research or interpretation (nor are they always needed), they do help 
to show the reader something of the author’s path among the materials he has 
consulted, On this basis alone, and there are others, Barrett’s book must be classi- 
fied differently from the other three reviewed here since they, for the most part, 
eschew such scholarly trappings. Indeed, Horn has replaced the section usually 
reserved for a bibliography with nothing more than an organizational list of the 
armies at Nashville; furthermore, he has incorrectly attributed Hallam’s famous 
definition of a decisive battle to Sir Edward Creasy. 

Sherman’s March through the Carolinas, while it does not throw great new 
light on that campaign, serves to unify and distinguish it from Sherman's other, 
and often better known, campaigns. The book, which deals in detail with the 
general’s march from Savannah to Raleigh, begins somewhat unnecessarily with 
his birth in Lancaster, Ohio, forty-five years before. Barrett very properly em- 
phasizes the burning of Columbia, the battle of Bentonville, and the controversy 
over the terms of surrender which Sherman originally offered Johnston. Outstand- 
ing, but not emphasized sufficiently, is the description of the terrible and treacher- 
ous trip through the swamps of South Carolina which Sherman thought was “one 
of the most horrible things in the history of the world.” The army moved, seem- 
ingly, more by water than by land. The few pages devoted to this part of the 
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march do not do justice to the military coup which Sherman’s sixty thousand 
men pulled off when they built the corduroy roads and bridges, by which means 
they traveled over an area always wet and sandy and then awash by heavy rain- 
fall. By every standard the march was heroic and wondrous, impressing even 
Sherman’s capable opponent: “I made up my mind,” General Joseph E. Johnston 
said, “that there had been no such army in existence since the days of Julius 
Caesar.” Sherman did not exaggerate when he wrote in his Memoirs: “Were I 
to express my measure of the relative importance of the march to the sea [from 
Atlanta to Savannah], and of that from Savannah northward, I would place the 
former at one, and the latter at ten, or the maximum.” Mr. Barrett has General 
Sherman on dry land far too quickly. 

The author’s success with his narrative is achieved partly because he has care- 
fully made what might be called a social study of the march through the Caro- 
linas. He places heavy reliance upon a variety of eye-witness accounts of Sher- 
man’s army as it went northward and often draws upon contemporary reminis- 
cences not previously exploited. The problem of the “bummers” who foraged 
freely and often disgracefully, as the Northern Army marched through the “hell- 
hole of secession,” was but one of the many sore spots between South Carolina 
and Sherman’s army, and Barrett’s story helps to reveal the natural bias and 
bitterness that existed between victor and vanquished. It clarifies the difficulty in 
judging responsibility for the devastation brought to the Carolinas, especially to 
Columbia. 

In dealing with the peace terms which Sherman gave to Johnston, Barrett dis- 
agrees with Lloyd Lewis and others who hold that Sherman was only following 
Lincoln’s program. Instead, he maintains that the general “acted foremost in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of his own conscience.” While this reviewer remains 
convinced that Sherman was primarily following Lincoln’s policy, Barrett’s fresh 
reminder that he would act as he saw fit, is salutary. 

As these four books testify, the last word has not yet been written on most 
aspects of the Civil War, David Donald’s advice notwithstanding. One is re- 
minded of Alice when the King cries out: “How are they getting on with the 
fight?” Whereupon Hatta replies: “They’re getting on very well. Each of them 
has been down about eighty-seven times.” 


Brandeis University Donan N. BiceELow 


A DIFFERENT VALOR: THE STORY OF GENERAL JOSEPH E, JOHN- 
STON, C.S.A. By Gilbert E. Govan and James W. Livingood. (Indianapolis, 
Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1956. Pp. 470. $6.00.) 


Tus biography of Joseph E. Johnston, the first to appear since 1893, when 
the Confederate commander’s great-nephew, Robert M. Hughes, published his 
General Johnston, leaves unaltered the main outlines of the famous soldier’s Civil 
War career but offers some new interpretations and fills in much interesting detail 
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from manuscripts, journals, memoirs, and the Official Records. The authors sug- 
gest that the animosity between Johnston and Jefferson Davis, which proved so 
disruptive to Confederate unity, may have begun while both men were still in 
Washington, Davis as Senator and Johnston as Quartermaster General in the 
United States Army. The evidence cited in support of this theory includes a 
letter written by Mrs. Johnston in 1863 in which she discloses to a friend that 
when Johnston was planning in 186r to leave Washington she reminded him 
that he would have to work with Davis, adding, “. . . he hates you, he has power 
8 will ruin you... .” 

Like Mrs. Johnston, the authors see little good in Davis or his friends. They 
regard Davis’ removal of Johnston from command of the Army of Tennessee, at 
the crucial moment in the defense of Atlanta against Sherman, as an arbitrary 
act, resulting from hatred of Johnston, an unrealistic appraisal of the military 
situation, the sycophantic advice of Braxton Bragg, and false reports from John B. 
Hood, who schemed after Johnston’s command. In the light of the evidence, this 
interpretation, however harsh, is not to be lightly dismissed. Yet it does seem 
that the authors’ sympathy for Johnston leads them to minimize his irritability, 
evasive secretiveness, and lack of daring, qualities which both angered Davis and 
gave him plausible grounds for the removal. Moreover, the authors tend to 
minimize Johnston’s military errors. For example, they quote Sherman more 
than once in praise of Johnston but say nothing of Sherman’s censure of the Con- 
federate commander for allowing Federal troops to cross the Chattahoochee, the 
river barrier before Atlanta, unopposed. 

The biography suffers from too much emphasis on Johnston’s Civil War ca- 
reer and too little on the rest of his life. The fifty-four eventful years that preceded 
his resignation from the United States Army in 1861 receive sixteen hasty pages. 
Similarly sketchy is the twenty-one-page summary of his business and political 
career, 1865-1891. This treatment makes the book not so much a rounded study 
of Johnston’s life as a detailed examination of his Civil War campaigns, written 
essentially from Johnston’s point of view. 


University of Colorado Hat Bripces 


THE PAPERS OF WILLIE PERSON MANGUM, Volume II, 1833-1838; 
Volume IIT, 1839-1843; Volume IV, 1844-1846; Volume V, 1847-1894. Edited 
by Henry Thomas Shanks. (Raleigh, N. C.: State Department of Archives 
and History. 1952; 1953; 19553; 1956. Pp. xxi, 573; xxi, 521; XXvil, 5793 XXxiv, 
812. $3.00 per volume, $15.00 the set of five.) 

STuDENTS of American history have reason to be grateful to Professor Shanks 
for completion of his work, begun several years ago, of compiling and editing the 
papers of Willie P. Mangum. Mangum’s importance in national political life can 
at last be evaluated and appreciated. The series is valuable also for the large num- 
ber of public figures who appear in the pages by letter or by reference. These 
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include almost all of the major Whigs and many others—Webster, Clay, Harri- 
son, Taylor, Fillmore, Scott, Clayton, Bell, Duncan Cameron, Weed, Graham, 
Calhoun, Jackson, Tyler, Lincoln, Benton, J. J. Crittenden, Letcher, Branch, 
Memucan Hunt, and J. Watson Webb—to name a few. The material relates 
mostly to national and North Carolina politics, but considerable data or sentiment 
may be found on other aspects of American life. This is a work that will have 
to be consulted hereafter by earnest students of the period covered. 

Volume II covers the years during which Mangum shifted from a Jacksonian 
to a Whig, opposed removal of the Bank deposits, resigned from the Senate, and 
helped organize the Whig party in North Carolina. Volume III (1839-1843) is 
one of the more important of the set. After serving as a presidential elector for 
Harrison and Tyler, Mangum returned in 1840 to the Senate, where he supported 
Clay's program, and, after Tyler’s accession to the presidency, was elected presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, by which he was put in line for the presidency 
of the United States. The letters covering this period are especially revealing. 
Volume IV, by its short coverage (1844-1846), suggests the concentration of 
Whig efforts on the election of 1844, as well as the interest in the controversial 
questions of those years, Mangum had an important part in directing the cam- 
paign for Clay and was himself offered, but declined, the vice-presidential nomi- 
nation. Most of the material in Volume V (1847-1894) deals with Mangum’s 
last term in the Senate (1847-1853) and his declining years in private life till his 
death in 1861, Mangum is revealed as a key man in Whig politics during his last 
term. He played an important role in the Compromise of 1850. His opposition to 
a military hero for President, his nationalism balanced by his abhorrence of the 
extremists and ending with his support of rebellion, and the sacrifice of his only 
son to the “Lost Cause” are all well brought out. There are more letters from 
Mangum in this volume than in any of the others, and in some respects this is the 
most useful in the series. The user of the Mangum Papers will share the editor’s 
regrets about the small proportion of letters from Mangum; the total is 267, or 
about 13 per cent of the whole number. But this is a familiar situation. 

Thé five volumes are uniform in the following respects: location of each 
manuscript; a chronological list of papers in the volume; a calendar of Mangum 
papers for the period of the volume that are omitted (a total of 362); footnote 
annotations; illustrations, including portraits of many of Mangum’s contem- 
poraries; index; format. The differences are in Volumes I and V. The first 
volume (see rev. in AHR, LVII [October, 1951], 258) includes a biographical 
sketch of Mangum, a chronology of his life, and three maps, The last volume 
adds the following features: errata found in the previous volumes; twenty un- 
dated manuscripts identified with the years 1819 to 1850; about a score of items 
discovered after publication of the volumes to which they logically belonged; 
several items with post mortem dates, including reminiscences; and a dozen of 
the major speeches of Mangum, mostly in the Senate, covering the years 1825 to 
1852. 
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The editorial work of Professor Shanks is superb, evidencing the utmost care 
and respect for the critical demands of scholarship. In his helpful footnote annota- 
tions he has done more in providing identifications than could reasonably be ex- 
pected. The index in each volume is a model for detail and usability. With the 
other features to guide one, these make the volumes as easy a reference as a 
dictionary, and, for those who work in the period covered, just as indispensable. 
Remarkably free from typographical errors, this handsome set of volumes, com- 
prising over 3,200 pages, also reflects credit upon the North Carolina Department 
of Archives and History. 


University of Chattanooga Curver H. SmrrH 


WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN AND THE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
WEST. By Robert G. Athearn. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
1956. Pp. xix, 371. $5.00.) 


Proressor Athearn’s scholarly treatment of a difficult subject in a crucial era of 
the expansion of the Union should merit the close attention of students of Ameri- 
can history. The work is predicated on a wide variety of primary sources—manu- 
script, archival, and published—which are widely dispersed and for the most part 
rarely utilized by scholars. The materials most frequently cited in this book are the 
‘Sherman Papers in the Library of Congress and the official records in the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and the War Records Division of the National Archives. 

At the close of the Civil War, General Sherman was designated as Com- 
mander of the Military Division of the Mississippi, which covered the entire area 
from the Mississippi River to the Pacific, During the two decades of 1865-1885 
the rush of settlers into the western plains and to the mountain areas was in full 
tide. Sherman's duty was to ensure peace in the whole district, which he assumed 
meant the infliction of punishment on both Indian and white disturbers, wherever 
they might be found. The central theme of the book is therefore the evolution 
of the general’s policy within this milieu of conflict, with a discussion of the 
several concomitant issues which modified or transformed his policy, all brought 
into sharp focus by the author. 

Sherman’s primary objective was to fend off Indian forays on white settle- 
ments, but he soon discovered that his hands were effectively tied by several un- 
anticipated circumstances. Congress made decreasing annual appropriations for 
the Army, which rapidly depleted his forces; effective military action against 
hostile Indian tribes was thus virtually impossible. But even if an adequate force 
had been made available, its use would have been negatived by the growth of 
a pacifist element in Washington and in the East generally, which emphasized 
a policy of treaty conferences, Christianization, and education of the savages 
‘rather than forceful retaliation. This pacifist group brought such pressure upon 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior that Sherman’s 
voice in Washington was unheard, The War Department did not assert itself, 
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and President Grant did nothing to uphold Sherman. The general found a way, 
however, to do indirectly what he could not do directly to lessen the frequency of 
Indian attacks by lending military protection to railroad builders, His forces were 
sufficient for that purpose. This was the great era of the construction of the 
Pacific railroads—Northern, Union, Central, and Southern. Sherman rightly be- 
lieved that with the projection of every mile of a railroad the settlements in its 
vicinity would be comparatively safe. In the end, when the rail lines reached the 
mountains and the Pacific, the Indians found themselves caught in the jaws of a 
giant pincers; their settlement in reservations was then made easy. 

The work is well written. Although it is a microscopic study, I am impressed 


with the feeling that an over-all picture of the area and time has been presented. 
That is the art of the thing. 


The National Archives CLARENCE E. CARTER 


r 


THE LEGACY OF HOLMES AND BRANDEIS: A STUDY IN THE IN- 
FLUENCE OF IDEAS. By Samuel ]. Konefsky. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1956. Pp. ix, 316. $6.00.) 


THE use future generations make of the ideas of former ones serves always to 
throw new light on the sources and original meaning of such ideas. Professor 
Konefsky in his study of the influence of two of our most notable judicial minds 
seeks to show the way in which their concepts developed and the way in which 
those concepts have been utilized. Placing more emphasis upon the former, the 
author clearly shows that the Holmesian gospel of judicial self-restraint has played 
a major role in the modern court's approach to economic and civil liberties ques- 
tions. Brandeis’ broad contributions, Konefsky contends, lie more in his “adapting 
law and its techniques to the stark realities of life in the twentieth century.” 

On the other hand, the influence of the two men’s specific ideas is more 
nebulous. Holmes, only semi-literate economically and lacking any pronounced 
social consciousness, did manage, in his passive, skeptical acceptance of combina- 
tions, both business and labor, and the right of legislatures to experiment with 
economic regulation, to set forth numerous prescient rules for a later day. 
Brandeis, however, in his better informed crusade for social justice, was fre- 
quently apt to be present-minded, concentrating the weight of his legal erudition 
upon immediate problems and their immediate solutions, to the point that many 
of his economic decisions have little pertinence in a changing industrial society. 
Tronically, it was Brandeis who was constantly looking to the future to vindicate 
his positions whereas Konefsky sees no such sense of mission in Holmes’s opin- 
ions. Such a conclusion strongly suggests that the more specific ideas of the men 
have prevailed neither in the form nor the spirit in which they were set down 
but that later generations, seeking useful rationalizations, have utilized them as 
prestigious arguments to bolster particular points of view. 

In the area of freedom of expression, Konefsky is forced to a similar conclu- 
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sion. Raising serious doubts as to the validity of Holmes’s reputation as a great 
champion of free speech, he argues that the famous “clear and present danger” 
rule was an inadvertent and unnecessary qualification on the first amendment, 
opening the way to serious limitations upon what had previously been assumed 
to be an unassailable guarantee. Later dubious use made of the tool indicates 
further the manner in which casual dicta may come to be raised to the level of 
purposeful legal doctrine. 

The study, based upon an exhaustive use of the available writings on the two 
men, is useful and important. The fact that it is itself present-minded only shows 
that the ideas of Holmes and Brandeis, whether correctly adapted or not, cur- 
rently influence not only judges but scholars. 


Ohio State University PauL L. Murray 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND THE RISE OF AMERICA TO WORLD 
POWER. By Howard K. Beale. | Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic His- 
tory, 1953.] (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press. 1956. Pp. xxi, 600. $6.00.) 


Few Presidents have shown a greater flair for diplomacy than Theodore 
Roosevelt. His aristocratic temperament, strong sense of mission, ebullient per- 
sonality, and decided views on all matters impelled him to assume a leading role 
in the shaping of world affairs, although he was often handicapped by the dis- 
couraging attitude of the American public toward its international responsibilities. 
His comprehension of world problems was unusual, as a negotiator he had few 
peers among the professionals in that field, and his impact on the statesmen of 
his day was tremendous. Yet despite this great personal prestige and extraordinary 
display of diplomatic skill, Roosevelt, in Professor Beale’s estimation, failed in all 
his important objectives, not from any lack of ability but from the distorted values 
he acquired as a disciple of Kipling and Mahan in the expansionist agitation at 
the turn of the century. 

Nevertheless, it was a spectacular failure, and the story has never been told 
so well or in such abundant detail as here. Based on an exhaustive examination 
of the papers of Roosevelt and his principal associates and supplemented by the 
printed foreign office correspondence now available, the book is a genuine con- 
tribution both to the diplomatic history of the era and to an understanding of 
Roosevelt’s personality. 

Roosevelts major diplomatic efforts were directed toward building up a close 
entente with England, curbing the aspirations of Germany, trying to improve the 
competitive position of the United States in the Far East, and maintaining an 
uneasy equilibrium among rival world power combinations. Little is said of his 
Caribbean policy apart from a spirited defense of his veracity in reporting the 
Venezuelan episode of 1902-1903. His handling of some of these complex mat- 
ters was masterly; where Roosevelt erred was in miscalculating the power poten- 
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tial of certain nations and the forces of nationalism undermining the world order 
he strove to preserve. 

Much new light is thrown on Roosevelt’s ambivalent attitude toward the 
Kaiser, whose glittering military facade both impressed and disturbed him. The 
resemblance between them was striking, but in diplomacy Wilhelm was no match 
for the wily Theodore, who used him about as he wished. Although he made 
efforts, mainly through private channels, to mitigate the dangerous Anglo-German 
rivalry, Roosevelt's strong support of England on most international issues pre- 
cluded his having much of a modifying influence on German opinion generally. 
His ability to flatter the Kaiser into supporting American policy when it was not 
always in Germany’s interest to do so was also counter productive, as at the 
Algeciras Conference, the outcome of which did not redound to Wilhelm’s credit 
at home however much it enhanced Roosevelt’s reputation elsewhere as a peace- 
maker, 

Beale finds little to commend in Roosevelt’s Far Eastern policy except his 
efforts to end the Russo-Japanese War. His fatuous admiration for the Japanese 
militarists, his callous sacrifice of Korean independence, and his senseless bullying 
of the feeble Manchu regime are severely censured. It is doubtful, however, that 
he inaugurated a Chinese policy basically different from the gunboat diplomacy of 
his predecessors or that, in view of the times, a more enlightened policy would 
have averted the present calamitous situation. In discussing his bellicose handling 
of the Chinese boycott, no evidence is presented, beyond what is cited in the press, 
for the statement that troop shipments to China were founded in fact. The White 
House merely promoted a war scare by allowing the press to play up normal troop 
rotation to the Philippines in this light. Not even Roosevelt could have seriously 
contemplated the risk and expense of such an expedition. l 

The lecture method, on which this volume is based, may account for some 
unnecessary repetition. For example, the impact of Brooks Adams and Admiral 
Mahan on Roosevelt’s thinking, while important, is hardly worth repeating in 
three different chapters. The index is adequate and the footnotes awe inspiring, 
although awkwardly placed at the end. W. W. Rockhill is mentioned (p. 200) as 
running the State Department between Hay’s death in July, 1905, and Root's 
assumption of office in August, but Rockhill had gone to China as American 
‘minister in April, 1905, and F. B. Loomis was Secretary of State ad interim. 


Washington, D.C. Seward W, LIVERMORE 


WOODROW WILSON AND COLONEL HOUSE: A PERSONALITY 
STUDY. By Alexander L. and Juliette L. George. (New York: John Day 
Company. 1956. Pp. xvii, 362. $6.00.) 


To the recent avalanche of Wilsonia, occasioned in part by last year’s centennial 
celebration of President Wilson's birth, Alexander and Juliette George have added 
a commendable little book which should take high place among the one-volume 
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biographies of Woodrow Wilson. It is a well-balanced, smartly-paced work, 
maturely organized and presented in an engaging, albeit somewhat repetitious, 
manner. For the general reader interested in good biography well told, the book 
should have a special and richly deserved appeal. 

What the authors have attempted to do here is to stretch Woodrow Wilson 
out full length on the psychiatrist’s couch and probe into the mechanism and 
motives which propelled him. Beside Wilson, on a much smaller couch, lies 
Colonel Edward M. House—also probed somewhat but given on the whole only 
minor attention, despite his heavy billing in the book’s title. The findings of the 
examiners are inclined to be generally unfavorable (at times devastatingly so) to 
both House and Wilson, with the latter receiving by far the harsher handling. It 
is the core of the authors’ psychological conclusions that Wilson, the man and his 
actions, can be understood only in reference to the unhealthy relationship that 
existed between Wilson as a youth and his exacting minister father. According to 
the authors, young Wilson was pushed too hard and too brusquely by his stern 
and tactless, albeit well-meaning, parent who, in his intellectual domination of the 
boy, succeeded in planting in young Wilson’s mind a sense of basic inadequacy 
and insecurity, which in time blossomed forth into a feeling of colossal resentment. 
As a dutiful son, Wilson not only refused to rebel openly against his father but 
even succeeded in pushing all feeling of resentment into the recesses of his sub- 
conscious mind. It was this repressed resentment, claim the authors, which shaped 
Wilson’s later attitudes and behavior. As a boy he had been made to feel inade- 
quate and unimportant, and consequently, the business of compensating himself 
for these early deficiencies became for the adult Wilson the overriding purpose of 
his life. “His interest in power, in political leadership,” state the Georges, “was 
based on the need to compensate for damaged self-esteem. .. . Had he, as a child, 
been overwhelmed by feelings of helplessness in relationship to the masterful 
adults about him? Then, as a man, he must impose his will on others and never 
permit himself to be subjugated.” 

Although provocative and generally appealing, from the standpoint of pio- 
neering scholarship the Georges’ book will fail to cause much of a stir. The 
frontiers of historical knowledge are not noticeably pushed forward because of it. 
It offers to an already supersaturated area of study very little, if anything, resem- 
bling an original contribution of significant proportions—either information-wise 
or in the realm of interpretation. Relying heavily upon published sources, espe- 
cially those of Baker, Seymour, and Link, the authors have served up an old, old 
dish (replete with time-honored quotations and oft-repeated “colorful incidents”) 
to which they have given an only slightly different flavor by sprinkling on a 
moderately heavy garnishing of psychological conjecture. For the historian with 
even a fair-to-middling familiarity with the period and personalities dealt, with, 
this book, while undeniably a first-rate piece of craftsmanship, falls perilously close 
to the outer rim of “ho-humism.” 


University of New Hampshire CHARLES JELLISON 
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WILSON: THE NEW FREEDOM. By 4Arthur S. Link. (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. 1956. Pp. ix, 504. $7.50.) 


In this, the second volume of a singularly important biography, Arthur $. 
Link displays the thoroughness of research, lucidity of prose, and care in analysis 
that have so consistently distinguished his scholarship. His preface defines the 
scope of his book, deliberately broad, deliberately also manageable. It deals with 
“the major stages in Wilson’s own personal and political growth and the devel- 
opment of his most important domestic and foreign policies from November 1912 
to November 1914.” It focuses “as much as possible upon Wilson and upon the 
men and events that intimately affected the President and his policies,” including 
relevant “currents of thought,” excluding parochial affairs and cultural distentions 
“in which Wilson took no interest.” Using this formula, Link achieves through- 
out the volume a discriminating balance between man and times. The result satis- 
fies the exacting intellectual and artistic criteria which Professor Nevins proposed 
some years ago for biography on the grand scale. 

Many of Link’s interpretations of the great events of 1912-1914, of the chang- 
ing nature of the New Freedom, and of the character and personality of Wood- 
row Wilson have already become so much a part of current historiography that 
this volume contains no surprises. Its basic themes were expounded in the author’s 
influential Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era (New York, 1954) and 
have since been in large part absorbed by most historians of the Wilson period. 
This, of course, is an enormous tribute to Professor Link. His very success costs 
his latest work novelty or suspense. But he has in the volume under review ex- 
ecuted impressively the laborious task of providing additional evidence and force 
for his theses. Especially in his handling of agrarian influence in Congress and 
within the Democratic party, of Wilson’s gradual absorption of the new national- 
ism, and of the genesis and significance of missionary diplomacy, Link’s full 
treatment contains, for the specialist at least, an excitement of its own. 

The scope and documentation of this book give it particular value for profes- 
sional historians, The author has explored every pertinent source, exploited news- 
papers and public documents as skillfully as manuscripts, revealed the details of 
his findings generously, and yet kept his material always under control. He en- 
hances professional understanding of issues previously much discussed —Wilson’s 
techniques of executive leadership and of diplomacy; the legislative history of the 
Underwood Tariff, the Federal Reserve Act, and the antitrust laws of 1914; the 
foreign policy of the United States in Central America and during the early stages 
of the Mexican revolution, Insofar as history is actuality interpreted, Link achieves 
his expressed hope that this biography will be “nearly definitive.” 

But the adjective is demanding. The book’s assessment of Wilson, reflecting as 
it does the culture of today and the tensions of the decade since World War II, 
will probably best satisfy those of us who are Link’s contemporaries. The genera- 
tion that remembers Wilson will doubtless lean still toward the gentler, more 
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reverent view of Ray Stannard Baker. The terms of evaluation are bound to 
change again. When they do, Link's work may or may not seem “nearly defini- 
tive,” but it will by any standard remain, as it now is, absolutely indispensable. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology Jonn M. Brum 


THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENLIGHTENMENT IN THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF SAN CARLOS DE GUATEMALA. By ‘John Tate Lanning. 
(Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1956. Pp. xxv, 372. $6.50.) 


“UnriL this generation, if not until this moment, tradition outside the Iberian 
Peninsula has had it that Spain’s Empire lived in sleepy isolation and that her 
colonial policy was one of steadfast opposition to enlightenment.” Professor Lan- 
ning thus characterizes in his latest book the general view of intellectual life in 
the Spanish colonies and, by a careful study of the University of Guatemala in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, is able to prove that it was an en- 
tirely mistaken concept. Basing his conclusions upon a prodigious amount of re- 
search, Lanning demonstrates that intellectual leaders were not isolated nor were 
they deliberately kept in ignorance by the Spanish government. As a matter of 
fact, Guatemala received the new philosophical ideas of Western Europe at least 
two decades before the French Revolution. Theses at the University of Guatemala 
covered the whole range of humanistic and scientific studies, and they indicate 
that as Peripateticism declined and died, the ideas of important thinkers of 
Europe reached these students in the New World. Modernism became the domi- 
nant note in philosophy, science, and medicine. Outstanding leaders in the in- 
tellectual movement were men of real stature, such as José Antonio Goicoechea 
and José Felipe Flores. 

It has long been taken for granted that the Latin American political and 
intellectual leaders went to Europe for their education, returning home to spread 
the ideas of the Enlightenment. Lanning shows that this is not true; students re- 
ceived an excellent philosophical education in Guatemala. Some of the leaders, it 
is true, did go to Europe, but only after they had been trained and had had suc- 
cessful careers in the New World. In Europe they discovered with surprise that 
there were no great intellectual fields to conquer, and some became disillusioned 
when they found that they had gone beyond Europeans in many matters. More- 
over, a great deal of the learning focused on utility rather than on the so-called 
Latin abstract concepts, 

In spite of its intellectual activity, the University of Guatemala obviously never 
became an outstanding center of learning. Why? Most readers of this historical 
review have a very similar problem; the faculty may be good but there is one 
thing in any time or place that makes possible a really great university—money. 

More books like Lanning’s would make Latin American historians proud of 
their field. 


University of Missouri Wa rer V. SCHOLES 
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MODERN ARCHIVES: PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES. By T. R. Schellenberg. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1956. Pp. xv, 247. $5.00.) If, in 1956, a stu- 
dent edition of the Dictionary of American History does not include the National 
Archives among its “over 4,000 entries,” all cannot be well with the lines of com- 
munication between the historical profession and the archivists of this country. T. R. 
Schellenberg's book on Modern Archives should help to strengthen them. In fact, it 
should become compulsory reading for historians who plan to work with archives 
and for the students who, in graduate seminars, wish an introduction to the most im- 
portant category of historical source material. Triggered by lectures that Dr. Schellen- 
berg gave in Australia and New Zealand under the Fulbright program, the book 
embodies the practical experience as well as the thoughtful reflections of the author, 
who now holds the responsible position of Assistant Archivist of the United States. 
The first part of the book acquaints the reader with the nature of archives, the role 
of the archival agency, and its relationships with the library, its sister institution. A 
chapter on the archivist’s concern with the administration of current records fur- 
nishes an easy transition to the second part, dealing with records management. In 
the absence of a discipline of “modern diplomatics,” the chapters on record classifi- 
cation, registry, and filing systems will give the historian an understanding of the 
structure of modern archives—so important to him because in the archival agency 
their original order is retained. The chapters in the third part on the appraisal of 
records and the principles of their arrangement deserve the special interest of the 
historian. The former, a model of clear reasoning based on a wealth of experience, 
will explain the intricate problems of selecting from the great quantity of modern 
records steadily being produced those worthy of permanent preservation because of 
their “evidential” or “informational” value. The chapter on arrangement shows how 
the “principle of provenance” as a governing principle has come to be adopted. In- 
telligent use of the archives requires that this principle be well understood by the 
historian. Apart from due attention to European precedent, much of the doctrine of 
the book is based on techniques and procedures of the National Archives, to which 
the author himself has made outstanding contributions. This should not limit its 
usefulness. On the contrary, it sets the standards for American archival institutions 
on all levels, furnishes them a guide for their own work, and lays the foundations 
for a sound development of archival administration all over the country. Archivists 
of foreign countries, too, will appreciate this manual as the only one concerned with 
the problems of modern archives and as a symptom of the maturity of the archival 
profession in the United States. It is an excellent book. 

' Ernst Posner, American University 


INTERDISCIPLINARY BIBLIOGRAPHY ON NATIONALISM, 1935-53. By Karl 
W. Deutsch. (Cambridge, Mass.: Technology Press of M.LT. 1956. Pp. 165.) Karl 
Deutsch, one of the leading authorities in the United States on nationalism, here 
lists about two thousand books and articles in the principal Western languages on 
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nationalism. His list includes the major studies and most of the minor ones appear- 
ing since the Pinson bibliography of 1935. It is to be regretted that Deutsch an- 
notates only a few of the titles. His comments on all would be valuable. Based on the 
premises that science has unity and that no single discipline is sufficient to deal with 
the problem, the list contains works from all the social sciences and some of the 
humanities. The scholar will note a few omissions and wonder why some titles are 
listed, but this bibliography will be of immense value to students. Equally compre- 
hensive bibliographies are needed on many subjects. 
B. C. S. 


JUSTUS LIPSIUS: THE PHILOSOPHY OF RENAISSANCE STOICISM. By Jason 
Lewis Saunders. (New York: Liberal Arts Press. 1955. Pp. xviii, 228. $4.50.) This 
book is a welcome addition to the ever increasing quantity of literature on the 
philosophic thought of the Renaissance. Justus Lipsius was a Brabançon born in 1547 
at Overyssche near Brussels. He traveled in Italy where he sharpened his interest in 
humanist thought. He studied at Louvain, Cologne, and Jena; from 1579 to 1591 he 
was a professor at the University of Leiden in Holland. Lipsius’ mental formation 
owed much to the propulsive ideas of his age—Renaissance humanism, Protestant 
reform, Catholic reform, and the political revolutionary upheavals in the Low 
Countries of his day. It was a period of decline in Scholastic thought. Lipsius was 
attracted to Stoic teaching but never completely capitulated to it. He adapted an 
eclectic view in philosophy, guided in this, it appears, by the eclectic character of 
Stoicism itself. He studied its teachings diligently, tracing the origins of its tenets to 
Heraclitus who taught that of all existing things none are permanent, to the Cynic 
Antisthenes who held that virtue is man's only good, to the doctrines of Zeno of the 
Stoa, and, finally, to Seneca. Lipsius concluded that Stoicism was not a true philos- 
ophy, but, friendly to Christianity in respect to its ethical aims, it could perhaps be 
adapted to the truths of Christianity. He presented his views in two treatises: Manu- 
ductio ad Stoicam Philosophiam and Physiologia Stoicorum. But Lipsius’ endeavors, 
as Professor Saunders shows, were none too successful. For the god of Stoicism is 
corporeal, joined with the world through compenetration; nature is pantheistic and 
materialistic; and “corporeality includes all essences.” Stoic epistemology seems un- 
satisfactory, for it teaches that all thought springs from sensation. Obviously, Chris- 
tianity, having precise ideas on an Infinite Being, could never adapt itself to Stoic 
thought, and any union of Stoicism with Christianity was impossible. 

Henry S. Lucas, University of Washington 


DAS HISTORISCHE ERKENNEN: UNTERSUCHUNGEN ZUM GESCHICHTS- 
REALISMUS IM 19. JAHRHUNDERT. By Hellmut Diwald. [Beihefte der Zeitschrift 
fiir Religions- und Geistesgeschichte, II.] (Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1955. Pp. rog. 9 fl.) 
The purpose of this little volume is to establish, or to reestablish, history as a legiti- 
mate branch of knowledge. History has been turned down a “theoretical blind alley,” 
the author believes, by recent writers on historiography like Wilhelm Dilthey and 
Friederick Meinecke. In their eagerness to maintain the autonomy of historical study 
and the validity of its fundamental categories (individuality and the historicity of 
human life), these writers with their concept of Verstehen have inserted the history- 
knowing subject into the historical object until all distinction between the two is 
lost and knowledge turns into knowledge of oneself. It is the central thesis of the 
book that the autonomy and validity of history as science must be secured without 
such hazardous recourse to subjectivity. In a long introduction—roughly one third of 
the book—the author develops an epistemological grounding for history that rests on 
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the neo-realism of Nicolai Hartmann. The remainder of the book is devoted to the 
history of the present historiographical dilemma. The Romantics are given much 
credit for the discovery of historical individuality, but by virtue of their attraction to 
an idealistic metaphysic they established a fateful affinity between idealism and history 
that boded ill for the future. This became clear in J. G. Droysen’s classic historio- 
graphical work, Historik, which attempted to synthesize speculative idealism, wherein 
subject and object are one, with objective historical sense. Dilthey and Simmel carry 
this reconciling of irreconcilables quite to the point of skepticism. Only in the great 
Ranke does the objective truth shine forth in purity and splendor. Those American 
historians who experience alarm at the threat of relativism may find some comfort in 
this book, if they can plod through its rather difficult German. However, they will 
find the problem of objectivity, the problem of historiographical realism, still 
unsolved. 
Lroyp R. Sorenson, University of Oregon 


WILHELM DILTHEY’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. By William Kluback. [Co- 
lumbia Studies in the Social Sciences, Number 592.] (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1956. Pp. x, 118. $3.00.) This small volume attempts to analyze the origins 
and character of Dilthey’s contribution to the history of thought, which is chiefly seen 
in the development of a methodology and an approach to be employed by the his- 
torian of ideas. After a brief description of the largely religious forces molding 
Dilthey’s early opinions, a chapter entitled “Historicism and Idealism” places him in 
the wide conflict of philosophical ideas of the mid-nineteenth century. Two additional 
chapters outline his historical methodology and his “final speculations.” The essay 
fails, however, to draw sharp distinctions between the various stages in the develop- 
ment of his philosophy. What is called the “final” thought is by no means Dilthey’s 
ultimate position, and the illustrations offered belong to an even earlier period. The 
historical place of Dilthey, who, under the influence of Ranke and the German his- 
torical school as well as of Comte, tried to refashion the German tradition of Geistes- 
philosophie into Geisteswissenschaft remains rather uncertain in this study. Unfortu- 
nately, it lacks sharp philosophical delineation and requires the adduction of a greater 
amount of material concerning the growth of modern historical thought. The presen- 
tation is marred by some serious mistakes of fact and interpretation. The historical 
writings of F. C. Schlosser, a rationalistic moralist of the Enlightenment, are called 
the realization of “an evolutionary pantheism,” identical with Dilthey’s views. Kuno 
Fischer, the most admired historian of philosophy prior to Dilthey, becomes errone- 
ously a “left-wing” Hegelian. In the bibliography some of the most valuable articles 
in English are missing, such as those by Ortega y Gasset, Collingwood, Friess, 
Morgan. No use has been made of the volume of Dilthey articles which was pub- 
lished in 1954 under the title Die grosse Phantasiedichtung. 

Hayo Horzorn, Yale University 


GESCHICHTE DES ZWEITEN WELTKRIEGES IN DOKUMENTEN. Volume IJ, 
DER AUSBRUCH DES KRIEGES 1939. Edited by Michael Freund. [Weltgeschichte 
der Gegenwart in Dokumenten.] (Freiburg: Herder; Freiburg and Munich: Karl 
Alber. 1956. Pp. ix, 440.) This volume of a series containing documents with con- 
necting discussion and commentary covers the month of August, 1939. The docu- 
ments, organized into overlapping sections, each dealing with a facet of the fatal 
crisis, enable the reader to follow the hectic negotiations in which a nation that had 
unconditionally surrendered itself to Hitler dragged the world into the abyss. The 
documents show how the Soviet Union and Italy temporarily held back; the role of 
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the United States is reflected with considerable accuracy by its absence from the stage. 
The editor who selected the documents for this volume merits the sympathy of all 
who have struggled with the massive quantity of material to be considered. Space, 
however, should have been found for Weizsácker's telegram to Ribbentrop of August 
18 (Nuremberg document NG-2172), in which the German tactic of continuously 
ralsing demands to ensure failure of negotiations is revealed with startling clarity. 
The connecting narrative and technical apparatus are good in parts but on the whole 
unsatisfactory. The editor’s anti-Polish prejudices, visible also in the preceding volume 
(reviewed in 4HR, LXI [July, 1956], 1000), seriously affect his work. For example, 
the Danzig customs dispute is described purely along the official National Socialist 
line, although proof that the Polish ultimatum was justified has—in spite of Freund’s 
assertion—been published in the Documents on German Foreign Policy, Volume VI, 
Number 774. The book teems with weak points and errors, The almost certainly fab- 
ricated speech of Stalin at the August 19 Politburo meeting is included as a document 
without a word of caution; the comparison between the German-Soviet Pact and the 
Berlin Treaty of 1926 misses the main points; the memoirs of Nevile Henderson are 
cited as a diary; Count Ciano’s diary is quoted for his August 11, 1939, meeting with 
Ribbentrop, but there is no indication that the diary entry is dated December 23, 
1943; no sources are given for several documents; some of the source citations are in- 
complete, some are entirely erroneous. The list could be extended. In view of this 
work’s wide circulation in Germany, one may hope for a second edition prepared 
with less passion and more care. 
GERHARD L. WEINBERG, University of Kentucky 
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MATERIAŁY ZRODLOWE DO HISTORII POLSKI EPOKI FEUDALNEJ [Source 
Materials on the History of Feudal Poland]. Volume I, SLOWIANSZCZYZNA 
PIERWOTNA [The Original Slavic Domain, Selected Texts]. By Gerard Labuda. 
(Warsaw: State Publishing House for Scholarly Works. 1954. Pp. 359.) The publica- 
tion of this volume does not signify that collections of readings are becoming as 
popular in Europe as they are in this country. Here the new books of readings serve 
to compensate for inadequate library resources in the face of growing classroom. en- 
rollments. Labuda was prompted by a different motive: to give the student of his- 
tory an opportunity to use original sources in an area where the language barrier, 
due to the multiplicity of languages, is practically insurmountable. Intended for use 
primarily by Polish pro-seminar students, the book presents the most important steps 
in the historical development of the Slavs as reflected in written sources. It covers 
the period from the sixth century B.c.. to the twelfth century A.D., tracing the history 
of the Slavs from their origins in the Vistula and Dnieper basins to the formation 
of early feudal states. Political organization, military activity, agriculture, industry, 
commerce, and religious beliefs are among the subjects dealt with in the readings. 
Relying rather heavily on the works of Bruckner and Plezia, the author has made 
no original contribution to knowledge. But he has performed an invaluable service 
for the neophyte in history by his judicious selection of texts, his numerous explana- 
tory notations, his complete index to names and places, and his bibliographical list 
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of the original sources from which the texts were chosen. In conclusion, it is amusing 
to note that a separate one-page bibliography includes what the editor of the series 
refers to as the “classics” of Marxism-Leninism. These are references to those writ- 
ings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin that apparently have some connection (how- 
ever remote) with primitive Slavdom. 
i CuarLes MorLeY, Ohio State University 


HUGH DU PUISET, BISHOP OF DURHAM. By G. V. Scammell. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1956. Pp. x, 354. $7.50.) This is a first-rate study of the 
twelfth-century prince-bishop of Durham. Hugh du Puiset came of a formidable 
family in France, noted for its turbulence and its crusades, Through his mother he 
was a member of the great house of Blois, and he was promoted to his rich bishopric 
by the influence of his uncles, King Stephen and Henry, bishop of Winchester. Only 
at the end of his life did Hugh have a brief and unsuccessful fling in national 
politics, but in the north of England he enjoyed a long and prosperous reign in the 
liberty of Durham with all its power and its wealth. Not a truly great man, he was 
assured a niche in history by virtue of his family and his office. Scammell! studies 
Hugh both as bishop and as baron. Long chapters give an exhaustive account of his 
part in ecclesiastical politics and of his activities as a diocesan, especially his con- 
flicts with the monks of Durham and his metropolitan, the archbishop of York. A 
detailed account of the work of the twelfth-century episcopate gives substance to the 
recent general accounts of Professors Knowles and Cheney. But Scammell makes 
clear that Hugh was much more baron than bishop. He used his bishopric to further 
the interests of his three or four sons and his other relatives. He was famed for the 
splendor of his life, for the magnificence of his buildings, both castles and churches, 
for his great hunts, his great ship, his fine clothes, and his sumptuous table. He was 
a patron of learning and the arts like other princes. At the beginning and at the end 
of his career he commanded troops, but Durham was not a border county in the late 
twelfth century and Hugh kept no great feudal force. Rather, feudalism provided 
him with revenues, along with those he derived from his franchises and his manors, 
with which to maintain the great estate he kept, In this study we are given an ex- 
ample of the English barony as described in general by Professor Painter. Appendixes 
of documents, Hugh’s Itinerary, a note on the Durham monks’ forgeries, and a 
genealogy complete this very useful work. 

Frep A. Cazex, Jr, University of Connecticut 


MARSILIUS OF PADUA: THE DEFENDER OF PEACE. Volume II, THE DE- 
FENSOR PACIS. Translated with an introduction by Alan Gewirth. [Records of 
Civilization, Sources and Studies, Number XLVI.] (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1956. Pp. xciv, 450. $8.50.) The publication of this translation of the 
Defensor Pacis is welcome indeed. If I had to make adversely critical remarks about 
the introductory volume in these pages (HR, LVIII [January, 1953], 338-40), I am 
happy that I can praise the second volume with little qualification. For here we now 
have the first complete, really modern translation of the famous treatise into Eng- 
lish. And the translation is good, observing both the sense and the letter of the 
Latin text. As an introduction to the translation there is a useful, generally clear 
outline and explanation of Marsiglio’s work and a justification of the English render- 
ings of certain words, such as demonstratio, causa, necessitas, status, and com- 
munitas. Two brief appendixes treat special topics relating to Marsiglio’s misin- 
terpretation of Aristotle and to the influence of political Averroism. The index is 
good on the subject matter, but I miss an index to the sources Marsiglio refers to. 
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In his own comments, Professor Gewirth is restrained and sound in judgment. Yet 
his interpretation of the words status and “state” and of the meaning of universitas 
superiorem non recognoscens lags behind recent scholarship. And I doubt that 
Marsiglio’s statement that the ruler should be the best man in the polity is “a marked 
ignoring of the papalist claims of superior virtue.” Again, there is too much stress 
on the Aristotelian origin of the idea of the naturalness of states that are independent 
of the empire. In relation to the translation and to the generally high value of the 
study of the contents, however, these criticisms are not serious. Gewirth has given us 
a fine English version of this fascinating treatise. 
Gaines Post, University of Wisconsin 


DRONNING MARGARETA OG KALMAR-UNIONEN. By Halvdan Koht. [Krisear 
i norsk historie.] (Oslo: H. Aschehoug. 1956. Pp. 136.) When Margaret (1353-1412), 
the daughter of a Danish king, was married to Haakon, son of Norway’s king 
Magnus, she was in line to become Norway’s queen. How she became ruler of all 
Scandinavia is Professor Koht’s main theme. When her son Olav was born (1370), 
the Hansa towns held privileged positions in both Sweden and Denmark, and the 
Mecklenburg duke Albrecht had designs on the northern crowns. Before Haakon VI's 
death (1380) Margaret had already won the Danish crown for their young son Olav 
against the active candidacy of a nephew of the Mecklenburg duke, but she kept the 
power in her own hands. Acquisition of royal power in Sweden was more compli- 
cated, as duke Albrecht had illegally seized the Swedish throne in 1364 with Hansa 
town aid. Albrecht was eventually defeated, and Margaret was accepted as Sweden’s 
ruler (“fuldmektig frue og rett husbonde”). The Union of Kalmar was made pos- 
sible after Sweden had given Margaret the royal title. Owing to the paucity of con- 
temporary sources, historians have offered differing opinions on its evolution, its 
validity as a binding legal document on the three kingdoms, and the personalities 
who had most to do with it. Koht does not accept Swedish historian Sállstrand's 
thesis that the “Union letter” of 1397 was a definitive charter or his assertion that it 
was a Swedish document in its earlier phase. Neither does he agree with Erslev’s 
hint that lack of Norwegian seals on the final draft was due to disapproval; it was 
due rather to Norway’s desire for a hereditary monarchy. Koht suggests that it was 
in essence a draft, probably drawn up by the Danish chancellor for the queen, who 
hoped it would be accepted as basis for a legal union of the three kingdoms. Evidence 
turned up by Sven Tunberg in 1947 that the Kalmar document had not been 
brought back to Denmark, but had been taken to Norway and later returned to 
Denmark in 1425, is accepted by Koht as helping to explain the absence of Norwegian 
seals on it; this was not because of Norwegian opposition, but rather because so few 
Norwegians were present at the meeting. Moreover, Margaret was too practical a 
statesman to insist on formal ratification. Koht quotes an appraisal of Margaret by 
a Danish sixteenth-century chronicler: “She was a powerful ruler and also a woman 
of unusual wisdom, spiritual force and manly courage, who, though a woman, man- 
aged with matchless skill to unite the three realms, something that pious and superior 
men had been unable to do.” Koht’s interpretation of this “manly” medieval ruler 
of the North will certainly be welcomed and thoughtfully considered by historians 
of the period. 

WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD, University of California, Los Angeles 


GENERAL, POLITICAL, AND INSTITUTIONAL 
Jean Huserr. Leçon d'ouverture du cours d'archéologie du Moyen Age à l'École des chartes 
(8 novembre 1955). Bibliothèque de VÉcole des chartes, CXII, année 1955 (Paris, 1956). 
MICHAEL SEIDLMAYER. Rom und Romgedanke im Mittelalter. Saeculum, no. 4, 1956. 
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Francis Dvornik, The Medieval Cultural Heritage of the Mid-European Area. Rev, Politics, 
Oct., 1956. 

Martin LiwtzEL. Die Mathilden-Viten und das Wahrheitsproblem in der Ueberlieferung der 
Ottonenzeit. Archiv f. Kulturgesch., no. 2, 1956. 

Jean-Francois LEMARIGNIER. Autour de la royauté francaise du 1x° au xm? siècle, avec un ap- 
pendice: La continuation d'Aimoin et le manuscrit latin 12711 de la Bibliothéque nationale. 
Bibliotheque de l'École des chartes, CXIII, année 1955 (Paris, 1956). 

É£mILE G. Léonard. Chanceliers, notaires comtaux et notaires publics dans les actes des comtes 
de Toulouse. Ibid. 

Louis CaroLus-BarrÉ, La commune de Condé et Celles-sur-Aisne des origines à la suppression 
de la commune fédérative de Vailly. Ibid. 

G.-J. Mor. L’Arsenal et le parc de matériel à la cité de Carcassonne en 1298. Annales du Midi, 
no. 4, 1956. 

C. D. Ross. Forfeiture for Treason in the Reign of Richard Il, English Hist. Rev., Oct., 1956. 

Marvin B. Becker and Gene A. Brucker. The Arti Minori in Florentine Politics, 1342-1378. 
Mediaeval Stud., XVIII, 1956. 

Dorotuy Marcaret STUART. The Peace of Arras: 1435. Hist. Today, Jan., 1957. 

R. R. Berrs. Social and Constitutional Development in Bohemia in the Hussite Period. Past and 
Present, Apr., 1955. 

G. L. MowcaLLErO. Documenti inediti sulla guerra di Romagna del 1494. Rinascimento, June, 
1955. 

WiLLY ANDREAS. Zur Geschichte von Florenz im Cinquecento. Hist. Zeitsch., Dec., 1956. 

Max WenrLi. Aegidius Tschudi, Geschichtsforscher und Erzähler. Schweizer. Zeitsch. f. Gesch., 
no. 4, 1956. 

BYZANTIUM AND THE EAST 

A. Scuarr. Heraclius and Mahomet. Past and Present, Apr., 1956. 

GEORGE OsTROGORSKY. The Byzantine Emperor and the Hierarchical World Order. Slavonic and 
East European Rev., Dec., 1956. 

N. G. Svoronos. Sur quelques formes de la vie rurale 4 Byzance: petite et grande exploitation. 
Annales, July-Sept., 1956. 

DENISE PauLme. L'Afrique noire jusqu’au xIv? siècle. Pt. 1. Cahiers d'hist. mond., TI, no. 2, 
1956, 

K. G. Treconninc. Kublai Khan and South-East Asia. Hist. Today, Mar., 1957. 

STEPHEN A. Fiscmer-GaLaTI. Ottoman Imperialism and the ‘Religions Peace of Nürnberg 
(1532). Archiv f. Reformationsgesch., no. 2, 1956. 

Harvey Buchanan. Luther and the Turks 1519-1529. Ibid. 


Economic AND LEGAL 

Rozerr Sasatino Lopez. The Evolution of Land Transport in the Middle Ages. Past and 
Present, Apr., 1956. 

E. KosminskY. The Evolution of Feudal Rent in England from the xith to the xvth Centuries. 
Past and Present, Apr., 1955. 

SrecFriep SupHor. Die altdeutsche Fachprosa [writings on crafts, the art of war, and other 
sides of medieval life]. Archiv f. Kulturgesch., no. 3, 1956. 

P. Samarx. Aspetti dell’organizzazione e della politica comunale nel territorio e nella città di 
Padova tra il xm et il xi secolo. Archivio Veneto, no. 93-94, 1956. 

Rosert SapaTino Lopez. Back to Gold, 1252 [European nations turn to a gold economy]. 
Econ. Hist. Rev., Dec., 1956. 

ALAN S. C, Cross. The Assize of Bread. Ibid. 


THe MEDIEVAL CHURCH 
lso MÚúLLerR and H. Birrner. Das Kloster Müstair im Früh- und Hochmittelalter, Zeitschrift f. 
schweizer. Kirchengesch., no. 1-2, 1956. 
Deryck ABEL. Archbishop Stephen Langton. Hist. Today, Feb., 1957. 
ALFRED WENDEHORST. Albertus Magnus und die Kirchenreform. Mitteilungen des Inst. f. 


Osterreich. Geschichtsforschung, nos. 3-4, 1956. 
PIERRE PIÉTRESSON DE SAINT-AUBIN. Documents inédits sur l'installation de Pierre d’Ailly à 
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Vévéché de Cambrai en 1397. Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des chartes, CXIII, année 1955 (Paris, 
1950). 

P. Riccarno Praresi. Due lettere di Guglielmo da Casale a S. Giovanni da Capestrano (15-16 
maggio 1432). Archivum franciscanum hist., July-Oct., 1956. 

Howarp KamInskY. Chiliasm and the Hussite Revolution. Church Hist., Mar., 1957. 

Herra EBERSTALLER. Thomas Ebendorfers erster Bericht vom Baseler Konzil an die Wiener 
Universitit. Mitteilungen des Inst. f. österreich. Geschichtsforschung, nos. 3-4, 1956. 


LEARNING AND LITERATURE 

Hans Martin KLINKENBERG. Versuche und Untersuchungen zur Autobiographie bei Rather 
von Verona. Archiv f. Kulturgesch., no. 3, 1956. 

Rocer Baron. Hugonis de Sancto Victore, Practica Geometriae. Osiris, XII, 1956, 

MarsHaALL CLaGETT. The Liber de motu of Gerard of Brussels and the Origins of Kinematics in 
the West. Ibid. 

Lynn THorNDIKE, Notes upon Some Medieval Latin Astronomical, Astrological and Mathemati- 
cal Manuscripts at the Vatican. Isis, Dec., 1956. 

W. Deonna. Laus asini. L'áne, le serpent, l'eau et Pimmortalité (2° pt., a suivre). Rev. belge, 
no. 2, 1956. 

Bruno Narni. Il canto decimo del “Paradiso.” Convivium, Nov.—Dec., 1956. 

Trycevi J. OLeson. A Renaissance Fragment in Iceland. Renaissance News, no. 4, 1956. 

Gorpon Lerr. The Fourteenth Century and the Decline of Scholasticism. Past and Present, Apr., 
1956. 

Orro Herdina. Probleme des frühen Humanismus in Deutschland. Archiv f. Kulturgesch., no. 
3, 1956. 

Drerricn Kurze. Johannes Lichtenberger, Leben und Werk eines spatmittelalterlichen Propheten 
und Astrologen. Ibid. 

EveLyn Harpy. Romanesque Sculpture at Malmesbury. Hist. Today, Jan., 1957. 

Hermon Sraron. Illuminated Manuscripts of the Court of King Wenceslas IV of Bohemia. 
Scriptorium, IX, no. 1, 1955. 


Modern European History 


BRITISH EMPIRE, COMMONWEALTH, AND IRELAND 
Leland H. Carlson” 


AN ELIZABETHAN: SIR HORATIO PALAVICINO. By Lawrence Stone. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. xix, 345: $7.20.) The equivocal hero of 4n Eliza- 
bethan, Sir Horatio Palavicino, was a member of one of those ancient families of 
merchantaristocrats that thrived for centuries in Italy’s two great ports, Genoa and 
Venice. Himself a Genoese, Horatio came to England in the late 1570's because of 
the export monopoly of the alum of Tolfa held by his family. Alum was indispensible 
in the dyeing industry, and a complicated deal among the Dutch, the Palavicini, 
and Queen Elizabeth established Horatio's fortune, gave his family the monopoly of 
the Dutch alum market, and tied his interests to those of England and England's 
Queen. For the rest of his life, he served all three of those interests with great energy 
and large profit. His wide business connections abroad enabled him to take up where 
Sir Thomas Gresham left off as England's fiscal agent in the Continental money 
markets, and his closeness to the English court drew him into a complex web of 
activities where his peculiar talents and his international contacts were useful, Fol- 
lowing the tortuous lines of Palavicino's dealings, Stone skillfully takes his readers 
on a guided tour of the financial, factional, and diplomatic half-world of the Eliza- 
bethan Age. The story Stone tells is fascinating, enlightening, and—for those to 
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whom that age has hitherto appeared as a potpourri of bold adventure, high principle, 
heroism, and magnificence—a little disturbing. For Horatio operated in the sector 
of the Elizabethan world where the price of principle and heroism had to be hag- 
gled over, set, and paid, the cost of magnificence assessed, the money for bold adven- 
ture found, and the spoils it gained split among the investors. Stone offers knowl- 
edgeable and expert guidance in this little-explored territory and provides us with 
a useful corrective to the somewhat romanticized, unduly nostalgic image of Good 
Queen Bess’s glorious days that is the specialty of A. L. Rowse. One reservation may 
be worth expressing. Stone’s firm resolution to find nothing but fraudulence and 
chicanery in his unheroic hero leads him to treat both actual chicanery and normal 
business prudence with the same lofty contempt. It may be that Stone’s propensity 
to assume the posture of a disabused lamp-bearing Diogenes has led him to over- 
look or underemphasize two generalizations that his story effectively sustains. First, 
the economic ethic of Elizabethan England was the ethic of a booming commercial 
frontier. Inevitably English law had lagged behind English trade. The only social 
cure for the ineptness of the legal apparatus was the slow evolution of a body of 
commercial Jaw adequate to the new dimension of trade; in the meantime, in the 
business world, mercantile sharp practice was less a matter of inclination than a 
condition of survival. Secondly, the role of the court in economic affairs was such that 
scarcely any new business project could get under way and scarcely any old one could 
keep on its way except through court favor. Such favor was up for auction, fetched 
a good price, and enriched those who had it to dispense. Stone seems to have pro- 
vided considerable confirmation for Trevor-Roper’s thesis that for ambitious men in 
the days of Elizabeth, were it ever so humble, there was no place like a place at 
court. 
J. H. Hexrer, Queens College 


PETERBOROUGH LOCAL ADMINISTRATION: ELIZABETHAN PETER- 
BOROUGH, THE DEAN AND CHAPTER AS LORDS OF THE CITY. Edited 
with an introduction by W. T. Mellows and Daphne H. Gifford. [Tudor Documents, 
Part 111.] (Northamptonshire, Eng.: Northamptonshire Record Society. 1956. Pp. lix, 
205. 25s.) Converting the abbey church into a cathedral did not lessen the impact 
of Tudor problems and changes on Peterborough local government. In the introduc- 
tion to this fifth volume on Peterborough local administration, the editors give an 
admirable reconstruction of the changing Elizabethan cathedral precincts and of 
local administration and courts. In printing mostly surviving cathedral records of the 
period, the editors abbreviated some of the court rolls but changed little in the docu- 
ments illustrating the powers and privileges of the cathedral authorities. Unfortu- 
nately episcopal carelessness, the fury of Cromwell’s soldiers in 1643, and time have 
left but a lean body of documents, which gives one explanation why “the dealings 
with church property at this time were certainly very complicated and peculiar.” 

Artmur P. Kautz, Michigan State University 


SUTTON AND DUNCTON MANORS. By Lord Leconfield. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1956. Pp. 107. $4.80.) Lord Leconfield’s book describes and analyzes 
two Sussex manors of the Percy family in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. Based on surveys and court books in the Percy muniments, it supplements 
his earlier Petworth Manor in the Seventeenth Century (London, 1954). This is 
manorial history, pure and simple, with little reference to the broader problems of 
management of the Percy estates in a time of agrarian change. The affairs of a 
Richard Gunter, a Dame Judith Garton, even a George Goble loom as large as those 
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of the earls of Northumberland. Although Lord Leconfield keeps his feet firmly 
planted in the “plough,” Sutton and Duncton, it is clear, reflect the agrarian trends 
of the time. Manor receipts doubled in the late sixteenth century, chiefly as a conse- 
quence of improved lease rents on demesnes. To a certain extent the lord contributed 
to this development. In Duncton the seventh earl was buying up lands, including 
some from adjacent manors, to consolidate his leased demesnes and to relet at aug- 
mented rents. After 1600 corn rents were imposed, a “reactionary” but profitable re- 
course, but one resented by tenants and, one would imagine, by the lord’s bailiffs. 
Despite all this, one has the impression that these manors were indifferently man- 
aged. As one earl succeeded another in comfortable but well-nigh permanent con- 
finement in the Tower of London, Sutton and Duncton appear to have followed 
their own course of evolution. The main point which emerges from this study is the 
variety and complexity of tenant interests flourishing within—and somewhat stulti- 
fying—the old manorial forms. There was, Lord Leconfield says, “a passionate re- 
gard for the six-acre principle” in copyholds, and ancient tenements remained con- 
stant through the years. But although copyholders at Sutton averaged six acres, many 
had forty or fifty acres in all, a composite of various old tenements; one Sutton 
family, the Foords, held a quarter of all copyhold land in the manor, a lease of the 
demesne, and other lands in adjacent manors as well. Lord Leconfield has refrained 
from drawing the conclusion, but the villagers of Sutton and Duncton, amid a 
welter of mutual sales, purchases, lettings, sublettings, and mortgages, were sorting 
themselves out. Some tenants were as affluent and others as deeply in debt as any 
noble lords; in this, Sutton and Duncton reveal in microcosm the larger tendencies 
of agrarian England. 
WiLLiam R. Emerson, Yale University 


THE RISE OF THE PELHAMS. By John B. Owen. (London: Methuen and Com- 
pany. 1957. Pp. x, 357. 30s.) Dr. Owen has written an admirable study of the struc- 
ture of politics in Britain in the 1740’s. From the personal biographies of the 686 
members elected to the Parliament of 1741-1747 he has developed an analysis of the 
political elements in the House of Commons, which he places in three major groups: 
“the Court and Treasury Party,” who normally supported the ministry of the day, 
numbering a few more than 100; the Independents, roughly 350; and the professional 
politicians, approximately 100. The struggle for office lay between rival groups of 
professionals, who, counting upon the loyalty of the court and treasury party, con- 
tested for the support of enough Independents to provide a stable working majority. 
Yet, Owen explains, the House of Commons was but one source of political power. 
The other was the king. To become prime minister in the eighteenth century a man 
must be at once “minister for the king in the house of commons” and “minister for 
the house of commons in the closet.” The establishment of a secure, effective ad- 
ministration depended upon the winning of this dual position by one professional 
politician. Carteret failed to understand this, and he soon fell. Henry Pelham, aided 
by Newcastle and Hardwicke, got a clear grasp of reality, and in time, a clear grasp 
of both king and Commons. His regime lasted till his death. Owen sustains his 
thesis well. His knowledge of the Parliament of 1741-1747 is deeply impressive. One 
may carp here and there at a broad generalization, e.g.: “The transformation from 
Tory to Whig was an irreversible process”; “Yet on grounds of policy alone it is diffi- 
cult to differentiate the Tories from the remaining members on the Opposition side 
of the house.” But the validity of such statements depends largely upon the point of 
view from which they are made. Owen suffers somewhat from a superficial knowl- 
edge of the politics of the 1730’s, particularly on the origin of the “Broad Bottom 
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doctrine,” which antedates by some years the defection of Argyll. Yet such considera- 
tions do not shake his main contentions. This is a judicious and lucid portrayal of 
how the Pelhams succeeded to the heritage of Walpole. In their “rise,” they reemerge 
as the shrewdest politicians of their generation. They were not brilliant statesmen, 
but they knew the arts of management. Above all they knew the need for concert, 
as Newcastle once wrote, “in action; not in action barely, but in the first conception 
or digestion of things.” For a clear understanding of how and why the Pelhams 
encompassed their ends we are greatly indebted to Owen. 
ARcHIBALD S. Foord, Yale University 


HOME AND ABROAD. By Lord Strang. (London: Andre Deutsch. 1956. Pp. 320. 
21s.) Lord Strang’s memoirs suggest once again that it is the Foreign Office which 
deserves the title of “the silent service.” Although Lord Strang had a distinguished 
career at home and abroad and participated in some of the major bouts of modern 
diplomacy, his volume adds but little to our knowledge; that discretion which is 
second nature to a permanent undersecretary restrains the instincts of the historian. 
Thus we are allowed only tantalizing glimpses of Lord Strang’s experiences: the 
Moscow trials of the British engineers, the events of Munich, the controversial con- 
versations of 1939 among England, France, and Russia, and the formation of the 
European Advisory Commission in 1944. As head of the Central Department (the 
German Office), Lord Strang did not share the intransigence of his predecessor, 
Ralph Wigram, nor was he in accord with Chamberlain’s hopes. The entire Munich 
Conference struck him as violating “all the decencies of international life,” but his 
account hardly goes beyond the published documents. Strang’s record of the 1939 
tripartite negotiations, in which he played a signal role, still leaves unanswered basic 
queries posed in an earlier work by Sir Lewis Namier. The value of this book lies 
in its portrait of the diplomatic temper and a defense of the art. The 1944 talks be- 
tween Winant and Gusev are a case in point. They dragged on for eighteen months 
and resulted in an agreement that ignored the more intractible realities of power 
politics. But in this atmosphere of the “old diplomacy” the author’s qualities—his 
industry, patience, and sense of history—could best emerge. The book also includes 
acute vignettes of diplomats at work, particularly those Russian negotiators whose 
massive obstinancy sometimes won the respect of their exasperated opponents. It pays 
a perceptive tribute to the genius of Ernest Bevin and gives a revealing analysis of 
the heavy burden that now rests on the top permanent official in Whitehall. Though 
Lord Strang did not enter the- Foreign Office by the hallowed Eton-Oxford path, his 
devotion to accuracy and fine penmanship and his integrity of spirit point both to a 
successor of Eyre Crowe and a student of Proust. 

ZARA S. STEINER, Princeton, New Jersey 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: AN EXPERIMENT IN CO-OPERATION 
AMONG NATIONS. By Frank H. Underhill. [Publications of the Duke University 
Commonwealth-Studies Center, Lecture Series.] (Durham, N. C.: Duke University 
Press. 1956. Pp. xxiii, 127. $2.00.) Professor Underhill, a Canadian historian, gave 
the three lectures here printed at the Duke University Commonwealth-Studies Cen- 
ter. This volume, first to be published for the Center by the Duke University Press, 
treats the Liberal Victorian Empire, the First Commonwealth, and the Second Com- 
monwealth. Underhill's emphasis on Canada's leading place is justified: Canada, 
over a century ago, set the fashion for responsible government in the colonies and 
later led the movement toward larger federations. The first lecture reviews the well- 
known developments in the so-called New Empire of the last century, with its Kip- 
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ling-Chamberlain type of expansionist imperialism, and the efforts to bring about a 
closer union. The southern colonies might have had more attention because of the 
amazing migration that took homemade ideas to the antipodes. The influence of 
American democratic ideas on constitution making in Australia and South Africa as 
well as in Canada might have been included. The “colonial” treatment of Ireland was 
hardly in line with the lecturer's general argument, but it is one of the “uglier 
aspects,” admittedly neglected. The treatment of the First Commonwealth is an 
excellent account of the evolution between 1914 and 1945. The fundamental fact 
underlying the Commonwealth, it would seem, was that the Dominions supported 
Britain in two world wars. That the United States also did so might have been em- 
phasized, as it appears to have brought about a situation in which, as the lecturer 
puts it, “all roads in the Commonwealth now lead to Washington.” The lecture on 
the Second Commonwealth summarizes changes and trends since 1945, changes so 
diverse as almost to defy synthesis—a commonwealth that includes a republic (Cey- 
lon), omits another (Eire), and embraces a dissident India, some “dark-skinned” 
commonwealths, and a restive South Africa. Such changes hardly add up as yet to 
a Second Commonwealth; the period would appear to be a time of further disintegra- 
tion, calling for redefinition. The lectures are a valuable synthesis, shot through with 
deft statement, a sense of humor, and keen appraisals. The appended selection of 
readings omits some of the standard works, includes valuable current material, and 
gives heavy emphasis to matters Canadian. 
Howard Rosson, Oberlin College 


THE APPROACH TO SELF-GOVERNMENT. By Sir Ivor Jennings. (New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 204. $3.00.) This volume was prepared 
originally as a script for a series of talks to be broadcast by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation to inform the general public of some of the major problems in pre- 
paring dependent colonies for self-government and independence. The book is based 
upon the author’s own experience in assisting the colonies of Ceylon and Pakistan 
in shaping their constitutions for membership in the British Commonwealth and 
upon his knowledge of India’s experiences in constitution making. He is concerned 
primarily with the characteristics of the constitutions and the administrative ma- 
chinery to fit these countries for their new and more responsible status as independent 
nations. The twelve chapters are carefully prepared and well written by an eminent 
scholar and constitutional lawyer, who has had rich experience with the develop- 
ments he so ably describes. He discusses the theory of constitutional self-government 
and the character of the people and their special problems; considers the need for a 
bill of rights and the problem of election; he analyzes the problems of legislatures, 
legislation, and administration; includes the problem of education and the dilemna 
of representative institutions and the difficulties of a successful executive organiza- 
tion; and deals frankly with the importance of parties and the grave limitations of 
party government on the long and difficult road to independence. In his last chap- 
ter he discusses the problem of transfer from the status of a dependency to that of a 
self-governing independent unit. The book is of signal importance to students of 
colonial administration and to all administrators and politicians who have the re- 
sponsibility of shaping constitutional government for those areas and peoples where 
it has not previously existed. The observations are wise, calm, and judicious; the 
thesis of the book might very well be stated “for the letter killeth but the spirit 
giveth life.” 

W. Ross Livinesron, State University of lowa 
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AUSTRALIAN COLONIAL POLICY: A SURVEY OF NATIVE ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND EUROPEAN DEVELOPMENT IN PAPUA. By J. D. Legge. [Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Australian Institute of International Affairs and the 
Institute of Pacific Relations.] (Sydney: Angus and Robertson; distrib. by Institute 
of Pacific Relations, New York. 1956. Pp. ix, 245. $3.50.) This study opens with an 
examination of carly Australian ambitions in New Guinea, in the face of British 
reluctance, which climaxed in the abortive annexation of Eastern New Guinea by 
Queensland in 1883. The subsequent reshuffle led to the British protectorate over 
Papua in 1884 and to annexation in 1888. From 1888 to 1905 Papua was jointly ruled 
by Britain, Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. This clumsy system allowed 
great powers to the able administrator, William MacGregor. Upon the complex 
Papuan society of many tribes and weak chiefs, MacGregor and his Fijian sergeants 
imposed a paternal rule, supervising the trickle of white traders and miners to pre- 
vent changes in native life. Little Australian capital volunteered, and Australian na- 
tionalists blocked the major British investment move. Australian direct rule, begun 
in 1905, produced another benevolently despotic proconsul, John Murray (1907- 
1940), who brought law to the high interior. MacGregor's native policy of “peaceful 
sloth” gave way in a world where jungles were becoming obsolete. Indirect rule be- 
gan in the villages; the Papuans began to pay by labor drafts for their welfare bene- 
fits; development capital was invited but its labor recruitment—including indenture 
—was watched to check “blackbirding.” Papua, however, remained basically a re- 
tarded society on subsistence agriculture. The Japanese invasion in 1942 ended this 
old regime, and the area was administered by a branch of H. Q. New Guinea Force. 
Heavy labor drafts and poorly supervised compensation payment to natives produced 
some social and psychological difficulties typified by the “cargo cults.” In 1945 Papua 
and New Guinea were united as Australian trustee areas. The administration began 
a program of training natives to meet modern conditions: it supported more schools, 
use of marketing cooperatives, and improved local self-government. Indenture was 
abolished and voluntary labor, conditioned by the war years, increased. Adaptation 
to modern ways came slowly, but ample funds and increasingly competent staffs 
initiated the new age of centralized control under direct scrutiny of Canberra. This 
is an informative and scholarly book, but the author has slighted the conquest of the 
north from Germany, the Japanese occupation, and in fact the drama of the Pacific 
frontier. His treatment of Mcllwraith's unauthorized annexation ignores its opéra 
bouffe circumstances. Finally, the author hardly touches the present issue: Will the 
new policy sacrifice economic development to native welfare or is the area to be- 
come an adjunct of Australia’s economy? 

CharLes S. BLackTON, Colgate University 


THE CANADIANS IN ITALY, 1943-1945. By Lt. Col. G. W. L. Nicholson. [Official 
History of the Canadian Army in the Second World War, Volume H.] (Ottawa: Ed- 
mond Cloutier. 1956. Pp. xv, 807. $3.50.) The second volume of the official Canadian 
trilogy on World War II, this is a detailed, comprehensive, well-documented, com- 
petently written, and well-organized account of Canadian combat operations in Sicily 
and Italy. The forces involved initially included only the First Canadian Infantry Di- 
vision but for a long period comprised a two-divisional corps and the United States- 
Canadian First Special Service Force, a first-rate commando-type outfit. The volume, 
which benefits from full access to Canadian records and the private papers of two 
top generals, is a standing refutation to the carping critics who hold that official 
history can be neither honest nor accurate. Nicholson faithfully records both the 
achievements and the shortcomings of the Canadian forces, notably in the most im- 
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portant phase of the entire campaign, the final successful drive on Rome in May- 
June, 1944. Based on the extensive diggings by Captain A. C. Steiger in the mine of 
captured German and Italian records, it provides that two-sided vision of the battle- 
field that the military historian always covets but seldom achieves because the docu- 
ments are most frequently available for only one side. The illustrations are excellent. 
The multitude of maps graphically illuminates a host of corps, division, and small- 
unit actions, but most would have benefited from the inclusion of enemy dispositions. 
In three respects, which fortunately do not detract unduly from the main value of the 
work, this reviewer must take exception to Nicholson's treatment. Even though the 
full Allied records or the pertinent official histories of the United States and Britain 
were not yet available, Nicholson accepts with fewer grains of salt than the facts 
justify the explanations of higher Allied commanders that their important tactical 
decisions were in fact the best and the only ones possible in the circumstances. He 
also underestimates the effect of these command decisions on the course and results 
of Allied operations in contrast to the great emphasis which he puts on German 
command, tactics, and defensive terrain. Even though he pays high tribute to the 
United States Fifth Army, notably the French Expeditionary Corps, Nicholson fails 
to recognize the decisive influence that their bold, aggressive operations had on the 
advance of the Eighth Army, including the Canadian Corps, on the break-through of 
every prepared position in the Gari-Liri Valley, and in forcing repeated German with- 
drawals from successive hasty delaying positions south of Rome. Finally, the records 
of several American divisions that had had no previous training in mountain war- 
fare causes one to ask why the higher British commanders thought that British and 
Dominion troops, even after a year in Italy, could not operate effectively in the 
mountains. It is in fact the deepest irony of the war in the Mediterranean that Alex- 
ander and the three officers who successively commanded the Eighth Army by set- 
piece attacks, methodical exploitation down the valleys, and the avoidance of the 
. Mountains minimized the gains from the Anglo-American strategy of containment, 
which after all was primarily Britishinspired and British-championed. 
Swney T. Matnews, Arlington, Virginia 


NORTHERN IRELAND IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR. By John W. Blake. 
(Belfast: H.M. Stationery Office; distrib. by British Information Services, New York. 
1956. Pp. xv, 569. $5.60 postpaid.) For the British Empire, fighting a war is a com- 
plex operation. Autonomous parts must suddenly fuse into a smooth-running ma- 
chine, and because the machine functions so efficiently, the role of the parts may 
often be overlooked. The contributions of semi-autonomous Northern Ireland to the 
British war effort have been competently evaluated by John W. Blake, His conclusions 
are based upon an extensive and effective use of official government records. Strategi- 
cally Northern Ireland was of major military importance to the Allied cause in pro- 
tecting the entire island from invasion, guarding the vital Atlantic supply line, and 
welcoming the first American troops stationed in the United Kingdom. The people 
of Northern Ireland were also a considerable factor in the final victory. Young men 
and women served with distinction in all branches of the military forces, Civilians 
cooperated with government officials in organizing a civil defense and in meeting 
agricultural and industrial production quotas. The author is, however, convinced 
that the British Government's failure to apply military conscription to Northern 
Ireland somewhat impeded the war effort. Blake seldom discusses the wartime activity 
of Northern Ireland’s large nationalist minority except in connection with security 
problems. It would be interesting to know if many nationalists enlisted in the services, 
joined the Home Guard, or contributed to agricultural and industrial production. 
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By emphasizing the difficulties faced by the government of Northern Ireland in 
organizing the civilian war effort, the author tediously repeats himself. This fault 
does not prevent the book from taking its place as a significant contribution to the 
histories of the Second World War and the British Empire. It is certainly a tribute 
to the Unionists of Northern Ireland who proved in battle their faith in and affection 


for the British connection. 
Lawrence J. McCarrrey, College of St. Catherine 
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FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop* 


HISTOIRE DES INSTITUTIONS ET DES FAITS SOCIAUX (X°-XIX° SIÈCLE). By 
Jean Imbert, Gérard Sautel, and Marguerite Boulet-Sautel. [“Thémis” Textes et Docu- 
ments.] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1956. Pp. 404. 980 fr.) The editors, 
all members of the faculty of law at the University of Nancy, have compiled this 
collection of readings from a great variety of materials that appeared in France be- 
tween the tenth and nineteenth centuries. The readings are designed to illustrate 
material presented in the second year law courses and stimulate a desire on the part 
of law students to consult source materials more extensively. The carefully selected 
repertory embraces a vast range of materials, such as a tenth-century theologian’s 
concept of royalty, medieval timber and mineral concessions, records of medieval 
ecclesiastical dues, sixteenth-century commercial and industrial regulations, and 
seventeenth-century commentaries on the role of the nobility and the institution of 
serfdom. Most of the readings, quoting the writings of Bodin, Rousseau, Seyssel, 
Bossuet, Loysel, Vauban, Quesnay, Saint-Simon, and Madame de Sevigné, are focused 
upon the early modern development of French political ideas and institutions. Nearly 
one fourth of the materials relate directly to the great reforms of the Revolution and 
Napoleon. The final section, embracing the early and middle nineteenth century, 
emphasizes the social impact of early French industrialism, cites the main findings . 
of Villermé’s famous inquiry of 1840, and adds relevant comments of Say, Proudhon, 
Blanc, and Considérant, among others. Those materials that initially appeared in 
Latin are reproduced in the original, accompanied by modern French translations; 
the texts written in French, of whatever period, are not “modernized.” The utility of 
the readings to law students is obvious. Moreover, this volume will be welcomed by 
specialists in the areas of political theory and political, economic, and social history. 
On the other hand, the professional historian will be dismayed by the absence of 
historical works and commentaries and by the necessary brevity and bewildering 
variety of the readings. 

Axrrep G. Punpt, Pennsylvania State University 


GESCHICHTSSCHREIBUNG UND STAATSAUFFASSUNG IN DER FRAN- 
ZOSISCHEN ENZYKLOPADIE. By Eberhard Weis. [Veróffentlichungen des In- 
stituts fiir Europäische Geschichte Mainz, Band 14.] (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag. 1956. Pp. viii, 285.) What precisely was the political theory embedded in the 
Encyclopédie? And what do its articles on history and biography, especially those 
referring to the Middle Ages, reveal of their authors’ points of view and theories of 
historiography? These are important questions, very much worth tackling anew, 
especially as it is sometimes tempting to suppose that the Encyclopedists had so low 
an opinion of history as not to have any specific historical doctrine at all. With 
remarkable diligence, Dr. Weis has passed all the multitudinous articles of the 
mighty work through his critical sieve and has consulted the apposite secondary 
material. After a preliminary chapter, he discusses successively “The Encyclopedists’ 
Image of the Medieval State,” “Rulers and Events in Medieval History in the Judg- 
ment of the Encyclopedists,” “Medieval Religion and Culture according to the His- 
torical Interpretation of the Encyclopedists—The Relation of Church and State,” 
“Modern Europe in the Mirror of the Encyclopédie,” and “The Political Conceptions 
of the Encyclopedists.” As a result of the evidence set forth in this volume, and in 
that by Dr. Nelly Schargo a few years ago, it is no longer possible to suppose that 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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there is no history writing, as such, in the Encyclopédie. But both Dr. Weis and Dr. 
Schargo, it seems to me, tend to press their triumphant discovery a little too far. For 
it is still true to say that the Encyclopedists had little faith in history. It was a case of 
history without Historismus. Consequently, though the Encyclopedists allude to 
historical events, they do so more like ideologists than historians; as one makes one- 
self aware of their judgments on history, one always hears the slight click of the 
dogmatist cocking the blunderbuss of his own predilections. The political theory of 
the Encyclopedists, however, is quite another matter, and here Weis excels. He 
points out the differences among the several contributors; contrasts their theories with 
those of earlier writers such as Hobbes, Locke, and Pufendorf; and penetratingly 
analyzes the implications of Rousseau’s article on “Political Economy.” He is able to 
show most persuasively that, save for certain nuances, the Encyclopedists (with the 
exception of Rousseau) held in common a political doctrine that was self-consistent. 
Weis's important monograph raises many interesting points, both of substance and of 
method, which invite discussion. One would like to see, complementary to the rather 
descriptive and summarizing approach he utilizes, some attempt at tabulation of the 
articles according to the various techniques of content analysis. Moreover, it would 
be extremely useful to students of the history of ideas to have the contents of the 
articles in Volumes I-VII, VIJI-XVII, and the Supplement, appearing as they did in 
three successive decades, more clearly compared and contrasted, in order to establish 
trends and estimate influences. Nevertheless, this is a stimulating monograph by a 
talented scholar whose familiarity with the material is so great that he often points 
out what sources the Encyclopedists did not use, as well as those they did. 
Artuur M. WiLson, Dartmouth College 


ROBESPIERRE. By Marc Boulotseau. [“Que sais-je?” Number 724.] (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1956. Pp. 128.) M. Bouloiseau, one of the editors of the 
latest edition of Robespierre's speeches, disclaims any effort to present in this small 
book either a complete biography or a recital of events. Obviously this was impossible, 
so he has limited himself to an account of the evolution of Robespierre's thought. 
The early chapters are an exposition of his fundamental principles, the latter an ex- 
amination of the application of this ideology during the crises through which the 
Revolution passed. Bouloiseau generally is sympathetic with his subject, as most biog- 
raphers are, and in consequence occasionally presents interpretations with which one 
could quarrel. On the other hand, he admits that Robespierre played no role in the 
“préparation matérielle” of August 10. He also concedes that Robespierre unduly 
emphasized political solutions at the expense of economic. The major criticism of this 
reviewer rests upon the plan of the book itself. The overwhelming concentration on 
Robespierre's views and reactions almost persuades the reader that Robespierre was 
the only man of stature during these years and that to him France is indebted for 
most of the good and none of the evil of the Revolution. 

J. B. $micn, University of Ilinois 


MARXISM AND FRENCH LABOR. By Leon A. Dale. (New York: Vantage Press. 
1956. Pp, 273. $4.50.) An economist attempts here to tell the story of modern French 
labor since the French Revolution and to explore the impact of Marxism on this 
important European labor movement. The objective, the author informs us, is to 
provide the “general background necessary for understanding present-day labor de- 
velopments in France, and for understanding the conflict now being fought within 
the ranks of the working-class.” A former assistant to the European representative of 
the American Federation of Labor, Dale has had good opportunity to observe recent 
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events at firsthand; for earlier years he has utilized the existing secondary literature, 
One laudable by-product of his efforts is a lengthy and useful bibliography. The book 
as a whole, however, is less than satisfactory; its weakness resides principally in its 
oversimplification of complex issues and its intemperate tone. Dale seems to see the 
history of French labor from a single point of view, as the story of “how Marxism 
began as a red thread in the texture of French labor and, as communism, has now 
become almost the basic pattern itself.” On that theme the entire volume is focused, 
with a resultant loss of perspective and breadth. Anachronistic ideas and expressions 
crop up throughout. In referring, for example, to the establishment of the unified 
French Socialist party in 1905, the startling statement appears: “The Marxists wanted 
reunification that year because of Russian developments. They felt that unification 
with the socialists would give them more support in gaining political and labor 
strength so as to influence both national and foreign French policy for the benefit 
of the Soviet Revolution” (p. 57). This in 1905! Even in its treatment of the last 
twenty-five years, where the study seems on less slippery ground, many questionable 
judgments and assertions are made, with inadequate evidence offered to substantiate 
them. The unsympathetic remarks about both Mendés-France and the Catholic trade- 
union movement would certainly fall into that category. That French labor today is 
weak and divided, with its largest confederation in Communist hands, is tragic, and 
understandably a source of concern to the author, but it is doubtful whether this 
study will contribute much, either for the general reader or for the specialist, toward 
clarifying the course of events that has led to that situation. 
Joe Corton, Duke University 


ARTICLES 


J. Vercuin. La Politique de la Compagnie des Indes dans la traite des Noirs et l'Ile Bourbon 
(1662-1762). Rev. hist., July-Sept., 1956. 

Commanpant L. Denorx. La Compagnie des Indes au xvur® siècle, ses activités diverses. Rev. 
d'hist. éc. et soc., no. 2, 1956. 

P. J. Guaruiat. L'économie maritime de la France sous le régne de Louis XV. Ibid. 

J. Perrr-Jean Rocer. Les Juifs à Martinique sous Pancien régime. Rev. d'hist. des colonies, 2° 
trim., 1956, 

G. Pire. Jean Jacques Rousseau et les relations de voyages. Rev. d'hist. litt. de la France. July- 
Sept., 1956, 

H. Granez. Turgot et Necker devant le problème des salaires. Ann. hist. Rév. fr., Jan—Mar., 
1957. 

Jack ALDEN CLARKE. The Pastors of the Desert on the Eve of the French Revolution. Jour. 
Hist. Ideas, Jan., 1957. 

J. Patou. Un fonds d'archives révolutionnaires peu connu: La Bibliothèque historique de la 
Ville de Paris. Ann. hist. Rév. fr., Oct-Dec., 1956. 

GEORGES LEFEBVRE. Le mythe de la Révolution française. Ibid. 

PauL FróLicH. Bourgeoise und plebejische Revolution in Spiegel der Menschenrechte, Internat. 
Rev, Soc. Hist., I, pt. 3, 1956. 

ANTOINE PERRIER. Cahiers de doléances des corporations de la Ville de Tulle. Bull, Soc. arch. 
de la Corréze, 1955. 

Prerre Arches. La Garde nationale de Saint-Antonin et les fédérations du Rouergue et du Bas- 
Quercy (Juillet 1789~Juillet 1790). Annales du Midi, Oct.; 1956. 

Zosa SzayKowsxi. Protestants and Jews of France in Fight for Emancipation, 1789-1791. Proc. 
Am. Acad. Jewish Research, XXV, 1956. 

J. Vipatenc. La traite des nègres en France au début de la Révolution. Ann. hist. Rév, jr., Jan— 
Mar., 1957. 

G. Proro. Institution canonique et consécration des premiers évêques constitutionnels, dan. hist. 
Rév. jr., Oct.—Dec., 1956, 

J. Bournon. Les élections de la Côte d'Or en 1792 et 1795. Ann. de Bourgogne, fasc. 3, 1956, 
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Davio L. Down. Les missions de Philippe Buonarroti en Corse, Ann. hist. Rév. fr., Oct—Dec., 
1956. 

A. DE Lesrapts. Autour de l'attentat d'Admiral. Ann. hist. Rév. fr., Jan.—Mar., 1957. 

Ricuarp Cops. Quelques conséquences sociales de la Révolution dans un milieu urbain, d'après 
des documents de la société révolutionnaire de Lille (floréal-messidor an H). Rev. d'hist. 
éc. et soc., NO. 3, 1956. 

Jean Aran LesourD. Difficultés, innovations et recours à l'Etat dans deux entreprises de l'Est 
(1797-1811). Ann. de l'Est, no. 4, 1956. 

J. B. DuroseLLE. Michel Chevalier et le libre-échange avant 1800. Bull. Soc. d’hist. mod. et 
contemp., May-Oct., 1956. 

L. Pearce WiLLiams. Science, Education and Napoleon I. Isis, Dec., 1956. 

G. Grop DE L'Ain. Désirée Clary, Napoléon et Bernadotte. Rev. deux mondes, Jan. 1, 1957. 

M. R. Laurent. L'évolution de la structure sociale de la commune de Vougeot du xix? au xx* 
siècle. Bull. Soc. d'hist. mod. et contemp., May—Oct., 1956. 

G. DE BERTIER DE SAUVIGNY. Population Movements and Political Changes in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury France. Rev. of Politics, Jan., 1957. 

Guy TrrurnLrerR, Les transformations agricoles en Nivernais de 1815 à 1840. Rev. d’hist. éc. et 
$0€., NO. 4, 1956. 

Marvin Meyers. The Basic Democrat: A Version of Tocqueville. Polit. Science Quar., Mat., 
1957. 

A. J. Tuneso. Les Pairs de France au temps de Guizot. Rev. d'hist. mod. et contemp., Oct- 
Dec., 1956. 

1d. L'opposition en Languedoc en 1840. Annales du Midi, fasc. 4, 1956. 

ARMAND CUVILLIER. Les antagonismes de classes dans la littérature sociale française de Saint- 
Simon 4 1848. Internat. Rev. Soc. Hist., 1, pt. 3, 1956. 

Louis ManeLiN. Paris sous l'Empire. Historia, no. 122. 

G. P. Goocu. The Second Empire. Contemp. Rev., I, Feb., 1957; II, Mar., 1957. 

Grorces Boursin. Contribution à l'histoire des origines de l'Antisémitisme en France, Rev. 
polit. et parl., Feb., 1957. 

C. A. Lucas. La gestion du Canal de Suez. Rev. déf. nat., Feb., 1957. 

C. W. Céran. La France a permis à l'Egypte de connaître son passé, Historia, no. 122. 

L’ Actualité de l'Histoire, Dec., 1956. Entire number on Jean Jaurès. 

L’ Actualité de l'Histoire, Oct., 1956. Entire number on La Charte d'Amiens (1906-1956). 

Jean-Pierre ANGRAND. Production et consommation de Pélectricité dans Est de la France. 
Ann. de VEst, no. 4, 1956. 

Jonn McV. Hatcur. The Paris Press (1938): Mirror of a French Tragedy. Gazette (Leyden, 
Holland), no. 3, 1956. 

Rocer Vaurs. The Role of France and the French in North Africa. Annals Amer. Acad. Polit. 
and Soc, Sci., July, 1956. 

AUGUSTIN RENAUDET. L'oeuvre historique de Lucien Febvre. Rev. d'hist. mod. et contemp., 
Oct.—Dec., 1956. 

Revue de Synthèse. July-Sept., 1956. In memoriam to Lucien Febvre. 


DOCUMENTS 
G. DE Bertier DE Sauvieny. Un dossier de lettres inédites de Chateaubriand. Rev. d’hist. mod. 
et contemp., Oct.—Dec., 1956. 
Marécuat Matson. Le Duc de Reichstadt vu par un ambassadeur de France. Rev. deux mondes, 
Feb. 1, 1957. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
C. J. Bishko 


ARTICLES 
R. Ricard. La dualité de la civilisation hispanique et d'histoire religeuse du Portugal. Rev. hista 
July-Sept., 1956. 
Ch.-M. WrrrE. Les bulles pontificales et Pexpansion portugaise au xv° siècle (suite). Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés., no. 4, 1956. 
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SamuEL E. Morison. Christophe Colomb et le Portugal. Bol. da soc. de geografía de Lisboa, 
July-Sept., 1956. 

Anprés E. Maftaricua. El convento mercedario de Burceña [r4th-15th cents.]. Bol. R. Soc. 
vascongada Amigos del Pais, no. 3, 1956. 

Juan pe Mara Carrizo. Relaciones fronterizas entre Jaén y Granada el año 1479. Rev. arch. 
bibl. mus., Jan.—June, 1955. 

Luis FERNÁNDEZ. Aspectos fiscales de Villaramiel y otros lugares de la merindad de Campos, 
siglos xv al xvi. Publicaciones Instit. “Tello Téllez de Meneses,” no. 14, 1955. 

FeLipe Mareu Y Liopis. La regalía monetaria en la Corona de Aragón, y en especial en el 
reino de Valencia hasta Fernando el Católico. Cuad. Hist. “Jerónimo Zurita,” IV-V, 1953 
[1956]. 

J. Ma. MiLLÁs VALLICROSA. La cultura cosmográfica en la Corona de Aragón durante el reinado 
de los Reyes Católicos. Ibid. 

MicuEL Gómez DEL CamprLto. Glosas del señor rey Fernando II de Aragón. Ibid. 

Ma. DoLorzs Gómez MoLLeDA. La cultura feminina en la época de Isabel la Católica. Rev. arch. 
bibl. mus., Jan—June, 1955. 

ANTONIO DE LA Torre. Maestros de los hijos de los Reyes Católicos. Hispania, Apr—June, 1956. 

MarceL BATAILLON. Les nouveaux chrétiens de Ségovie en 1510. Bull. hisp., Apr.—June, 1956. 

T. Harper Donen. Les morisques du Royaume de Valence au xvi" siècle. Annales, Apr.— 
June, 1956. 

E. SARRABLO AGUARELES. Don Alvaro de Sande y la Orden de Malta [16th cent.]. Rev. arch. 
bibl. mus., Jan.—June, 1955. 

Erisa Carver Bazán. La población de la parroquia de la Magdalena [Saragossa] en 1543. 
Cuad. Hist, “Jerónimo Zurita,” IV-V, 1953 [1956]. 

G. Herrero MARTÍNEZ DE Azcorria. La población palentina en los siglos xvi y xvi. Publica- 
ciones Instit. “Tello Téllez de Meneses,” no. 15, 1956. 

Luis Reponer. Honras a Felipe II (concl.). Bol. R. Acad. Hist., Oct—Dec., 1956. 

Jesús San Martín Payo. Repartimiento del subsidio para fundación del Colegio-Semanario de 
San José de Palencia, año 1585. Publicaciones Instit, “Tello Téllez de Meneses)” no. 15, 1956. 

Vincenzo Busaccut. Gli studenti spagnoli di medicina e di arti in Bologna dal 1504 al 1575. 
Bull. hisp., Apr.—June, 1956. 

Francisco López EsTrADA. Textos para el estudio de la espiritualidad renacentista: el opúsculo 
“Sermon en loor del matrimonio” de Juan de Molina (Valencia, por Jorge Costilla, 1528.) 
Rev. arch. bibl. mus., Jaly—Dec., 1955. 

Ricarno DEL Arco. Elaboración de los “Anales” de Zurita. Un memorial inédito. Hispania, 
July-Sept., 1956. 

K. L. Sere. A German Collection of Spanish Books [1582]. Bibl. d’humanisme et renaissance, 
no. I, 1957. 

María peL Puy Huici Goñi. Don Martin de Argaiz y Antillón, cronista de Navarra. Su vida 
y su obra (+ 1643). Hispania, Apr.—June, 1956. 

R. Ricarp. De Campomanes a Jovellanos. Les courants d'idées dans l'Espagne du xvi" siècle. 
Lettres romanes, Feb., 1957. 

Ramón CaARANDE. Informe de Olavide sobre la Ley Agraria. Bol. R. Acad. Hist., Oct—Dec., 
1956. 

José Antonio Martinez Bara. Unas notas sobre la economía oscense de comienzos del siglo 
xix [Homenaje a Ricardo del Arco, II]. Argensola, no. 2, 1956. 

Grorrrey M. Tarr. O Porto e a Guerra Peninsular. Bol, cultural da Cámara Municipal do 
Porto, Mar. June, 1956. $ 

BaLuLa Cin. Os regimentos de milicias . . . da Beira [1801-1833]. Beira Alta, nos. 2-3, 4, 1956. 

SEVERINO RoprfcuEz SaLceno. Palencia en 1808, Publicaciones Instit. “Tello Téllez de Meneses,” 
NO. 14, 1955. 

MIGUEL ARTOLA. El sitio de San Sebastián en 1813. Rev. Univ. de Madrid, no. 17, 1956. 

Pío Saciés Azcona. Un vizcaíno ilustre, D. Fulgencio Antonio de Zabala [1772-1847]. Bol. R. 
Soc. vascongada Amigos del País, no. 3, 1956. 

S. Marríw-RerorTILLO Y Baquer. Alejandro Oliván: notas a su vida y a su pensamiento admin- 
istrativo [1796-1878]. Argensola, no. 2, 1956. 

R. OLivar BERTRAND. Puntualizaciones en torno al 73. Rev. estud. polit., Nov.—Dec., 1956. 
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Marfa DoLores Carré. Menéndez Pelayo y Huesca. Argensola, no. 3, 1956. 
A. Dotcar. L'Église et l'enseignement en Espagne [since 1931]. Rev. socialiste, Jan., 1957. . 


ARCHIVES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


‘Pepro FERNÁNDEZ Martín. Los privilegios de Villaramiel [16th cent.]. Publicaciones Instit. 
“Tello Téllez de Meneses,” no. 15, 1956. 

LroroLpo pe La Rosa OLivera. Catálogo del Archivo Muncipal de La Laguna (cont.) [16th- 
18th cents.]. Rev. de Hist. (La Laguna de Tenerife), Jan.—June, 1956. 

A. DE MacaLHAes Basto. A propósito de D. Manuel II e da sua colecção de livros antigos [his- 
tory of Portuguese printing]. Bol. cultural da Cámara Municipal do Porto, Mar.—June, 1956. 

BrLIisÁr1i0 PIMENTA, Catálogo e sumário dos documentos de carácter militar existentes nos mss. 
da Biblioteca da Universidade de Coimbra (cont.) Bol. do Arquivo Hist. Militar, no. 25, 1955. 

ANGEL CaneLLas. Aragón en la historiografía de 1950. Cuad. Hist. “Jerónimo Zurita,” IV-V, 
1953 [19561. 

José L. Cano and V. Vázquez ve Prapa. Aportación de la historiografía francesa a la Historia 
de España de 1936 a 1951. Rev. arch. bibl. mus., Jan.—June, 1955. 

F. Marteu Y Luopis. Leonardo Jesús Domínguez Sánchez-Bordonau [Vita and bibliog.]. Bol. 
Dirección gen. arch. y bibl., Jane-Aug., 1956. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
Gordon Griffiths 


ARTICLES 


W. M. Sourucars. Erasmus: Christian Humanism and Political Theory. History, XL, no. 140, 
1955. 

Cratc RinGwALT THompson. Erasmus as Internationalist and Cosmopolitan. Archiv f. Reforma- 
tionsgeschichte, XLVI, 1955. 

E. ScHoLLIERS. Vrije en onvrije arbeiders, voornamelijk te Antwerpen in de 16° eeuw. Bijd. 
Gesch. Nederlanden, XI, no. 4, 1956. 

Rozerr Jouy. La tolérance religieuse au xvi? siècle. Le Flambeau, no. 4, 1956. [Inspired by 
appearance of P. J. Leder, S. J, Histoire de la Tolérance au siècle de la Réforme, Aubier, 
coll. Théologie no. 31, 1955.] 

B. A. VERMASEREN, Rond het auteurschap der “Mémoires anonymes sur les troubles des Pays- 
Bas.” Bijd. Gesch. Nederlanden, XI, no. 3, 1956. 

J. VERBEEMEN. De werking van economische factoren op de stedelijke demografie der xvn? en 
der xvin? eeuw in de Zuidlijke Nederlanden. Pt. I. Belgisch Tijdschrift, XXXIV, no. 3, 1956. 

C. van DE Haar. Romeyn de Hooghe en de pamflettenstrijd van de jaren 1689 en 1690. Tijdschr. 
voor Geschiedenis, LXIX, no. 2, 1956. 

Pepro VoLTES Bou. El IX Duque de Alba y la conferencia de Gertruidenberg (1710). Bol. Real 
Academia de la Historia (Madrid), CXXXVIII, nos. 1-2, 1956. 

P. Harsin. Velbruck d'après sa correspondance. Revue belge, XXXIV, no. 2, 1956. [On the 
prince-bishop of Liége (1772~1784).] 

Pierer Gri. De Bataafse Revolutie. Bijd. Gesch. Nederlanden, XI, no. 3, 1956. [The British 
liberation of the Netherlands from Napoleonic domination has obscured the case for the 
“Batavian Revolution.”] 

P. Lesrun and M. Deprez. L'histoire des prix et des salaires à partir du xvm® siècle. Cahiers 
d'hist. des Prix, fasc. 1, 1956. 

Epmonp DE Bruyn. Le Prince d'Orange et sa galerie. Le Flambeau, no. 5, 1956. [William II 
as art collector.] 

A. J. H. GiereELINx. Handel en verkeer in het oude Twente 1795-1820. Tijdschr. voor 
Geschiedenis, LXIX, no. 2, 1956. 

F. Lenracxer. Les ouvriers belges dans le département du Nord au milieu du xix? siècle. Revue 
du Nord, XXXVITL no. 149, 1956. 

E. M. Janssen Perro. Liberale perikelen. De liberale Kiesvereniging “Burgerplicht” te Rotterdam 
1868-1879. Tijdschr. voor Geschiedenis, LXIX, no. 2, 1956. 
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A. VANDEPLAS. Quelques mesures de précaution de Léopold II en 1883. Rev. d’hist. des colonies, 
XLIII, no. 1, 1956. 

ANDRÉ Francols-PoncET. S. E. Jonkheer John London. Rev. d’hist. dipl., Jan.—Mar., 1956. 
[Netherlands ambassador to France in the inter-war years.] 

Mar DeLcourT. Marthe de Kerchove de Denterghem, Baronne Boél. Le Flambeau, no. .2, 
1956. [Contains various articles in memory of the late liberal feminist.] 

BIBLIOGRAPHY j 
J. Duonpt, et al. Bulletin d'histoire de Belgique, 1954. Revue du Nord, XXXVIII, no. 149, 


1956. 

Id. Bibliographie de l’histoire de Belgique, 1955 (première partie). Revue belge, XXXIV, no. 
3, 1956. 

A. J. VEENENDAAL. Apologie der Histoire. Bijd. Gesch. Nederlanden, XI, no. 4, 1956. [A review 
of 4 volumes of Pieter Geyl’s historiographical essays: Tochten en Toernooien, 1950; Reacties, 
1952; Historicus in de Tijd, 1954; Debates with Historians, 1955.] 

GHISLAINE DE Boom. Adieu à Suzanne Tassier (M”* Gustave Charlier). Le Flambeau, no. 2, 
1956. [Contains bibliography of her works, several dealing with the U. S.] 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


Oscar ]. Falnes? 


TALT OG SKREVET. By Francis Bull. (Oslo: Gyldendal Norsk Forlag. 1956. Pp. 
300.) Professor Francis Bull is the outstanding Norwegian historian of literature (see 
his Verdenslitteraturens historie [Oslo, 1947]) and, one suspects, not very well 
affected toward the New Criticism. (Incidentally, his great work in keeping up 
morale while a prisoner of the Germans in the Grini concentration camp near Oslo 
is reflected in his book, Thirteen Speeches at Grini). The present work contains one 
extended review, originally published in the Norsk Historisk Tidsskrift, but the 
other essays were given as speeches, some for centenaries, or were contributions to a 
Festschrift. In the review, of the five-volume Norsk kulturhistorie (Oslo, 1938-42), 
Francis Bull shows a concept of history radically different from that of his brother, 
Edvard Bull (1881-1932) who, as professor of history at Oslo, played down the role 
of the great man in history and stressed that of impersonal forces. Francis Bull com- 
plains that the writers in Norwegian Cultural History conscientiously avoid the 
eminent and the outstanding and seek out the average and the workaday. The 
authors were so preoccupied by the average Norwegian’s struggle for bread—and 
certainly this was important to the average Norwegian and his country—that they 
forgot that man “does not live by bread alone.” Francis Bull, a descendant of one 
of the Lutheran priest-dynasties, the subject of one of the essays in the work, notes 
that the religious life, even of the average man, is neglected. Of the essays and 
speeches, an appreciation of H. C. Ørsted, the Danish scientist, and a plea to his 
audience to be charitable to Knut Hamsun and to judge him by his literary contri- 
bution may be singled out. Of particular interest is an appreciation of the beloved 
Bergen-born Ludvig Holberg (1684-1754) without any of the usual half-humorous 
disputation with the Danes as to whether Father Holberg was a Norwegian or a 
Dane. It is far from unusual to get startling illumination, even of a well-studied 
period such as the Enlightenment, from the pen of a litterateur or historian from 
a “Minor” country. Francis Bull, with the vast background that can be surmised from 
his books, does not fail to provide such flashes. 

Lesti F. Smiru, University of Oklahoma 
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DEMOKRATIA JA TOTAALINEN SOTA: TUTKIMUS POLIITTISSOTILAAL- 
LISEN SODANJOHDON TEORIASTA, JARJESTELYSTA JA TOIMINNASTA. 
By K. Killinen. (Helsinki: Werner Söderström Osakeyhtiö. 1956. Pp. xiii, 307.) This 
excellent doctoral dissertation by a staff member of the Finnish War College reveals 

+a professional as well as an academic interest in the problem of the proper relation- 
ship in a democratic state of its political and military arms. Commander Killinen 
raisés such important and perplexing questions as: Should the direction of war in a 
democracy be divided or concentrated in a collective body or a single individual? 
Should the power of decision, if concentrated, be vested in the military or political 
branch? What should be the relation of a defense minister to the general staff? What 
is the legislature’s proper role in war? How far should political factors affect mili- 
tary strategy and vice versa? What is the most effective way of arranging command 
in a coalition? How can democracies best organize for total war? The study is based 
on a careful examination of a well-balanced but inevitably selective list of the princi- 
pal printed sources, English, French, and German. It is arranged chronologically, 
covering developments from about the French Revolution to the present. The First 
and Second World Wars provide the richest body of materials. Of the three alternative 
solutions of the central issue—the political (urged by Clausewitz), the dualistic 
(Moltke), and the military (Ludendorff)—Killinen approvingly shows that develop- 
ments everywhere have led in the direction of the first, namely, political direction of 
war, concentrated in one person. The United States was the first democracy to attain 
this position; England and France reached it only after many crises. Among Killinen’s 
other conclusions (which may be found in a five-page, English summary) are: in 
total war, the leader of a democratic state must have dictatorial powers, which, 
however, must be based on law and of limited duration; the intervention of a legis- 
lative body in military operations is dangerous; it is best to entrust military command 
to a single commander. This reviewer was particularly interested in Killinen’s com- 
ments (regrettably sketchy) on the dualistic control so characteristic of the Finnish 
system. Its operation during the recent war has been the subject of much debate in 
recent assessments. Killinen does not deny there was tension, but he absolves Marshal 
Mannerheim of any deliberate design to extend military authority into the legitimate 
spheres of the president or the parliament. 

Jonn I, KoLeHmarnen, Heidelberg College 
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GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 
Ernst Posner* 


THE MYTH OF THE ALL-DESTRUCTIVE FURY OF THE THIRTY YEARS” 
WAR. By Robert Ergang. (Pocono Pines, Pa.: Craftsmen. 1956. Pp. 40. $1.00.) In 
this little brochure Professor Ergang expounds at greater length a thesis which he 
presented in his well-known textbook, Europe from the Renaissance to Waterloo, 
namely, that the claim of the all-destructiveness of the Thirty Years’ War, allegedly 
responsible for Germany’s lagging behind Western Europe for the ensuing 150 years, 
is but a myth that lacks concrete evidence. This myth, we learn, was invented about 
one hundred years ago and further developed in the Bismarckian era (Treitschke, 
et al.), mainly to exculpate Germany for her relative backwardness in comparison 
with France and England. The myth is not based on reliable records but in the 
main on the fancies of Grimmelshausen’s novel Simplicissimus of 1669. In fact, 
Ergang shows that a number of records indicate the contrary, namely, that the war 
left large areas of Germany intact and that life was soon carried on in a more or less 
prosperous fashion. There is no doubt that such a myth existed in Germany, at least 
prior to World War I. It is surprising that Ergang’s material is taken almost exclu- 
sively from the period 1860 to 1914. No recent treatment is mentioned, at least not of 
German origin, and the author admits that not all German historians of the period 
named were unanimous with regard to this myth. One must regret that Ergang did 
not follow up more closely this opposing trend, although he briefly mentions the 
“revisionists.” As far as this reviewer knows, the thesis here attacked has been dis- 
carded since the end of World War I, and it appears that our present-day views are 
closer to the facts than those in 1860-1914. This makes us speculate whether the pres- 
ent brochure is not an early product of Ergang’s pen, now being published in order to 
back up the interpretation of his textbook. 

Rosert FrIEDMANN, Western Michigan University 


LUDWIG Il. KONIG VON BAYERN. By Werner Richter. (4th ed.; Munich: Verlag 
F. Bruckmann. 1956. Pp. 413. DM 12.80.) Richter’s study of the pathetic and, in part, 
1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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tragic figure of Ludwig II is an altogether admirable piece of scholarship. Neither 
the historian who has occasion to deal with any aspect of Bavarian history during 
Ludwig's reign nor even the casual visitor to Neuschwanstein or Herrenchiemsee can 
fail to be impressed by the extraordinary difficulties in drawing a rational picture of 
a monarch who was, at best, an anachronism. The difficulties are compounded by the 
fact that the king, even before his mental disease progresséd to the extent that he 
became a total recluse, left relatively few written records that reveal his thoughts on 
the major questions of his age. The historian’s task is, then, largely one of recon- 
structing a living figure from the evidence of others. Since Ludwig II was one of 
the least conventional figures in nineteenth-century history, the evidence of those 
who served him is more than usually untrustworthy. These difficulties Richter has 
met with a high degree of success. Perhaps the greatest value of the book is to be 
found in the noteworthy contribution it makes to an understanding of the history 
of the Reichsgriindung in the crucial years from 1866 to 1871, during which the 
Wittelsbach kingdom was probably the chief obstacle to the achievement of Bis- 
marck's goal. The author manages to preserve an uncommonly fine balance in esti- 
mating the influence of the king’s developing mental aberration on Bavarian policy 
during that period. The last third of the work, dealing with a period in which 
Bavaria no longer played an independent role, is of less importance but is still of 
much interest to historians of Germany. Throughout, the author’s dispassionate treat- 
ment of the relationship between the king and Richard Wagner gives the work con- 
siderable value for students of that towering figure in the cultural history of the 
age. The author has worked exclusively from published materials. Of these he seems 
to have used practically all the important ones. Unfortunately, there is no index. The 
book, published originally in Switzerland in 1939, remained for some years little 
noticed, presumably because of the war. It has recently been enjoying a considerable 
vogue in Germany. An abbreviated translation was published in the United States in 
1954 under the title The Mad Monarch. Scholars should be cautioned that the English 
version omits on numerous occasions precisely those sections which make the work of 
value to the serious historian. 
Grorce G. WinbeLL, University of Delaware 


LEBENSERINNERUNGEN: JUGEND, GENERALSTAB, WELTKRIEG. By Wil- 
helm Groener. Edited by Friedrich Freiherr Hiller von Gaertringen. [Deutsche 
Geschichtsquellen des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts, Volume 41.] (Göttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht. 1957. Pp. 584. DM 32.) In recent years Reginald Phelps and 
Dorothea Groener-Geyer have presented the basic documents and narrative of Wil- 
liam Groener’s political career. This military autobiography, well fortified with 
journal and correspondence selections, gives evolutionary depth to his person and 
role in history. An observer at the “Dolchstoss” trial in 1925 remarked that only 
Groener's testimony reflected a sense of historical truth and perspective. Frank intel. 
ligence and analytical talent also characterize the autobiography and give it unusual 
historical value. The jacket points up an interesting feature of the Groener story 
which was not especially developed in the daughter’s biography. It was the frustrating 
experience of World War I that transformed him from a naive to a political soldier. 
Before Verdun he dreamed of total victory and a century of German dominance in 
Europe. By 1917 he foresaw defeat and thereafter urged that the soldier screen 
obediently for the diplomatic rescue. This Schlieffen disciple thus was gradually 
prepared for the realistic liquidation and reconstruction assignments which lay ahead. 
His new comprehension of political responsibility and flexibility was not only deeper 
wisdom but also realistic tactic. Probably he was one of that empire group that re- 
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garded democracy as a destiny, not an ideal, National continuity was somehow to be 
preserved and potential resurgence carefully cultivated. Military instincts were curbed, 
not expunged, by the political Groener. He experienced the superiority of Western 
resources and yet intensified his faith in the Schlieffen plan. He accepted the neces- 
sity of democratic reform but always preferred strong executive control to parlia- 
mentary negotiation. He hoped for a negotiated peace in the West but had no 
scruples about imposing German power in the East. These contradictions understood, 
we make this summary: He was one of the first German patriots to recognize the 
limitations of German power and to recommend more conciliatory and careful 
policy. He was perhaps the first ranking twentieth-century German general to learn 
that military strategy must serve, not control, the political calculation and that it 
must stress, not slight, economic organization. Groener was torn between heart and 
mind. He penetrated contemporary problems and discerned coming trends, but 
essentially he never completely departed from the competitive and national prin- 
ciples of Bismarckian Germany. This split marked his agony at Spa and in the dis- 
heartening years of Weimar weakness, confusion, and collapse. 
Hetmut HarussLer, Wittenberg College 


PESTALOZZIS “LEBENSKRISE” UND SEINE AUFFASSUNG VOM MENSCHEN. 
By Jaakko Toivio. [The Finnish Academy of Science and Letters, Series B, Volume 
91.] (Helsinki: the Academy. 1955. Pp. 347.) The world-wide reputation and influ- 
ence of Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827), the educational reformer, is still 
strong. This is evident from the publication in recent years of Ernst Simon’s Mishnat 
Pestalozzi (1953) in Jerusalem and of Jaakko Toivio’s monograph in Helsinki. Al- 
though there have been earlier Finnish works on the Swiss educator, e.g., by Gustaf 
F. Lénnbeck (1886) and Risto Kuosmanen (1927, 1939), this volume appears to be 
the first research study by a Finn in the German language (translated from the 
Finnish). The major part of Toivio’s research was carried on, appropriately enough, 
in the Pestalozzianum at Zurich. At the time he wrote Meine Nachforschungen über 
den Gang der Natur in der Entwicklung des Menschengeschlechts (1797), Pestalozzi’s 
morale was at a very low ebb. The Mann des Herzens and Freund der Armen had 
suffered failures in his school experiments. There was considerable misunderstanding 
of the ideas he had expressed in his earlier works, The fame resulting from his labors 
at Burgdorf and Yverdon, which was to establish him as an Erzieher der Menschheit, 
was still ta come. Toivio cites the more recent appraisals by researchers that Pesta- 
lozzi was not only a schoolman and educational thinker, but also a bedeutender 
Denker auf den Gebieten der Anthropologie, Sozialpolitik, Moralphtlosophie, Religion 
und Staatslehre. The results of some of the studies reviewed in his lengthy introduc- 
tion would seem to support this view, but it is doubtful at this time whether the 
specialists in fields other than education would recognize the significance of Pestalozzi 
for their disciplines. In this monograph, Toivio seeks to analyze Pestalozzi’s philo- 
sophic system, if such it may be called, especially the relationship of the crisis in his 
own life to his conception of man. To do this, he examines with care the various 
writings of the reformer—his letters, pedagogical books, and meditative and philo- 
sophical works. He devotes nearly one hundred pages to a study of the ideas of the 
Nachforschungen, in which Pestalozzi’s peculiar personality is intimately reflected. . 
The author’s point of view is that Pestalozzi’s Lebenskrise was a bridge between his 
earlier and later ideals, so that he became more and more penetrating in his idea of 
humanity. In his quest for a deeper understanding of man, Pestalozzi came into 
contact with British thought, particularly with that of Shaftesbury, and with such 
German philosophers as Nicolovius, Fichte, and Kant. The mirror of his maturity as a 
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thinker during this apparently dark period of his life was, according to Toivio, his 
Nachjorschungen. The ideas in this work “determine Pestalozzi’s later life and the 
direction of his thought.” In fact, Toivio concludes that the Nachforschungen period 
was a necessary preliminary that prepared Pestalozzi for his later activity as a prac- 
tical pedagogue. This monograph interweaves historical data with philosophical ideas 
and copious citations from Pestalozzi’s writings with frequent references to other 
research studies. If there are no startlingly new insights or conclusions and no flashes 
of brilliant style, there is at least the assurance of a workmanlike, competent analysis 
in an area where research is welcome. 
WiLLiam W. Brickman, New York University 
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ITALY 


Gaudens Megaro* 


EPISTOLARIO DI GUSTAVO MODENA. Edited by Terenzio Grandi. [Istituto per 
la Storia del Risorgimento Italiano, Biblioteca Scientifica. Serie 2: Fonti, Volume 
XXXVIL] (Rome: Vittoriano. 1955. Pp. xv, 467.) Although the Risorgimento 
abounded in colorful figures, very few can have been so romantic and energetic as 
the actor-revolutionary Gustavo Modena. Enormously popular for over thirty years 
and regarded by Italians as the greatest actor of his time, his range of successful roles 
embraced Alfieri’s Saul as well as the Oedipus Rex of Sophocles, which he had the 
honor to play in the theater built by Palladio at Vicenza for this very drama three 
hundred years before. As a conspirator and revolutionary, Modena was a firm Maz- 
zinian republican, an anticlerical, and no friend of Cavourian solutions to the Italian 
question. Physically indefatigable and unshakably doctrinaire though he was, Modena 
also possessed a very keen mind and a charming literary style, and it is these qualities 
that lend special interest to the 484 letters here published. There is much in this com- 
plete collection to extend our understanding of Mazzinian ideology, political maneuv- 
ers, and rival personalities, but it may well be of greater importance as a portrait of 
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one man’s mind ‘in the face of crisis. Whether or not they are stylistically on a par 
with the works of Boccaccio and Tasso, as maintained by Modena’s fervent ad- 
mirers, these letters make excellent reading—even apart from the controversies so 
alive in them and indeed still smoldering between Mazzinians and Cavourians. 
Gsorce T. Romanı, Northwestern University 


LE ELEZIONI DEL 1874 E L'OPPOSIZIONE MERIDIONALE. By Giuliano Procacci. 
[Studi e ricerche storiche.] (Milan: Feltrinelli Editore. 1956. Pp. 137. L. 900.) This 
analysis of the parliamentary elections of 1874 and the southern Left’s opposition to 
Minghetti’s Rightist government is a valuable contribution to a growing number of 
studies illuminating the emergence of séctionalism, the “Southern Problem,” and 
political regroupings during Italy’s immediate postunification era. It marks a good 
beginning of a series of monographic historical studies sponsored by the Biblioteca 
G. G. Feltrinelli, the Marxistoriented research center recently established in Milan. 
Procacci has based his study on a careful examination of editorial opinion in southern 
and northern newspapers and periodicals during the campaign, as well as on many 
secondary sources. He is careful not to push his conclusions too far and cautions the 
reader to keep in mind the geographical and temporal limits of his investigation. 
The style of this topically organized and densely footnoted book is somewhat plod- 
ding, but specialists will find it worth their reading. Procacci focuses his attention on 
a hitherto neglected campaign that in some ways forecast the 1876 “political revolu- 
tion” which inaugurated two decades of Leftist rule. In 1874, the Right was re- 
instated by a narrow margin, but in the south the Left was easily victorious. Cam- 
paign issues revolved around fiscal problems—budget balancing, regional tax burdens, 
appropriations for railway and port development—and the political question of the 
south's share in effective power. By 1874 the southern Left was undergoing internal 
transformation. The radical, “historic” Left was in decline, while a moderately 
conservative “Young Left” was emerging. In Sicily especially, the Leftists defended 
property rights against “brigands.” Seldom during the campaign did southern poli- 
ticians probe deeply into their region’s social problems or recognize the importance 
of broadening the franchise. In the north, however, the Left tended to be more 
radical; it was the northern wing that pushed reform legislation during the next 
decades, 

CharLes F. DerzsLL, Vanderbilt University 


I DOCUMENTI DIPLOMATICI ITALIANI. Sesta Serie: 1918-1922, Volume I (4 NO- 
VEMBRE 1918-17 GENNAIO 1919). (Rome: Ministero Degli Affari Esteri. 1956. 
Pp. Ixvii, 526.) The 885 documents in this volume, the ninth to appear in the great 
collection of Italian documents, add many new details concerning Italian diplomacy 
in this confused period but do not fundamentally alter existing conclusions about 
the broad lines of Italian policy. The editor, Professor Rodolfo Mosca of the Uni- 
versity of Florence, has used, in addition to the foreign office files, the Orlando papers, 
the papers of General Di Robilant, the Italian military representative at the Inter- 
allied Council at Versailles, and the papers of Colosimo, the colonial minister. The 
documents from the confidential colonial ministry publication, L’Affrica Italiana, 
Volume IL, are important. Friction with wartime allies mounted as Italy sought to 
safeguard former pledges, to protect her Mediterranean position, and to enlarge her 
empire. French activity in Ethiopia, French support for Yugoslav aspirations, and 
thorny questions concerning occupation forces in the Balkans, especially at Fiume, 
placed a serious strain on Franco-Italian relations. Already pressures were being 
exerted by the inhabitants of Fiume for union with Italy. Yugoslav and Greek am- 
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bitions and developments in Russia caused grave concern in Rome,. Anglo-Italian re- 
lations were far from cordial. Hopes were high for the support of Woodrow Wilson. 
Outside the Adriatic region, Italy’s gaze was focused on Africa and on the Turkish 
Empire, On December 2, 1918, Italy presented to England demands for about 727,500 
additional inhabitants and gog,ooo square kilometers of African territory, including 
French and British Somaliland, the Djibuti-Addis Ababa railroad, Jubaland, the 
Farsan islands, a favorable eastern frontier for Libya that would include the oasis of 
Giarabub, and concessions on the southwestern frontier to facilitate communications 
between Ghadames, Ghat, and Tummo, Italy should have an exclusive sphere of in- 
fluence in Ethiopia. These demands were linked with the assumption that the agree- 
ments of August, 1917, with regard to the Turkish Empire, which France and Eng- 
land had now declared invalid because of lack of Russian approval, would be executed. 
Wikram C. Askew, Colgate University 
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1956. 

ArwsLbo MomicLIaNo. Gli studi classici di Scipione Maffei. Gior. Stor. della Letteratura Ital., 
no. 3, 1956. 

GiLBERTO Finzi. Il “Giornale degli amici della libertà italiana” e Vopinione pubblica a Mantova 
alla fine del *7oo. Boll. Stor. Mantovano, no. 1, 1956. 

Rassegna Stor. Risorgimento, July-Sept., 1956. [Numerous articles on religious aspects of the 
Risorgimento]. 

CARLO GHIsaLBERTI. Per la storia del contenzioso amministrativo nel Regno meridionale. Rass. 
Stor. Risorgimento, Oct-Dec., 1956. 

Rosario VILLARI. Questione agraria e sviluppo del capitalismo nel Risorgimento. Cronache 
Meridionalt, Sept., 1956. 

BERNARDINO FERRARI. I cattolici e la formazione della coscienza risorgimentale italiana. Vita e 
Pensiero, June, 1956. 

UBERTO LIMENTANI. Testimonianze inglesi sul Foscolo. Gior. Stor. della Letteratura Ital., no. 
3, 1956. 

Paoro Treves. Un conservatore: Monaldo Leopardi. Riv. stor. ital., Sept., 1956. 

Forco PorTINARI. Capitolo per d'Azeglio. Paragone, Apr., 1956. 

Franco DELLA Perura. Il socialismo risorgimentale di Ferrari, Pisacane e Montanelli. Movimento 
Operaio, Jan.—June, 1956. 

RAFFAELE COLAPIETRA. Per una storia dei radicali italiani. Itinerari, no. 19, 1956. 

Lucio LimerTINI. La redistribuzione di terre in Sicilia dal 1860 ad oggi. Arch. stor. per la 
Sicilia Orientale, no. 1-3, 1954. 

ALEXANDER GERSCHENKRON. Notes on the Rate of Industrial Growth in Italy, 1881-1913. Jour. 
Econ. Hist., Dec., 1955. 

J. S. McDonaLp. Italy’s Rural Social Structure and Emigration. Occidente, Sept.-Oct., 1956. 

SHeparp B. Crouer and Carto Livi. Economic Growth in Italy: An Analysis of the Uneven 
Development of North and South. Jour. Econ. Hist., Sept., 1956. 

Luoyp SaviLLE. Sectional Developments in Italy and the United ‘States. Southern Econ. Jour., 
July, 1956. 

ALDO BERSELLI. Le trattative per una combinazione ministeriale fra Marco Minghetti e Quintino 
Sella (1874-1875). Riv. stor. ital., Sept., 1956. 
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Traco De Francescut. Irredentismo d'azione a Trieste negli anni 1888-89. Rass. Stor. Risorgi- 
mento, Oct.—Dec., 1956. 

ÍinaNa DaLLE Nosare. Il carteggio F. Turati—A. Ghisleri. Movimento Operaio, Jan—June, 
1956. 

Tommaso Pepio. Contraddizioni e lacune nella dottrina politica di Giustino Fortunato. Lucania, 
no. 1, 1956, 


Ferrucio PercoLEsI. Notas sobre la “Scienza Politica” de Gaetano Mosca. Rev. de Estud. Poli- 
ticos, Sept—Oct., 1956. 

Dénzs Csopey. L'Italia e l'Ungheria fra le due querre mondiali. Corvina, July-Dec., 1955. 

Leo Variant. La storia del movimento socialista in Italia dalle origini al 1921: Studi e ricerche 
nel decennio 1945-1955 [cont.]. Riv. stor. ital., Sept., 1956. 

Cuarues F. DeLzeLL. Italian Historical Scholarship: A Decade of Recovery and Development, 
1945-1955. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec., 1956. 

GERARD J. MancoNE. Sicilian Elections in Italy. Western Pol. Quar., Mar., 1956. 

Luciano MazzaFERRO. Elezioni politiche e regionali nel Trentino—Alto Adige. IJ Mulino, Jan., 
1957. 

Manto UpiNa. Die Durchführung der Abkommen über Triest. Archiv des Volkerrechts, July, 
1956. 

Mario Fusi. Angelandrea Zottoli (obit.). Gior. Stor. della Letteratura Ital., no. 3, 1956. 

Errore Bonora. Luigi Messedaglia (obit.). Ibid. 

Bice Rizzi. Pietro Pedrotti (obit.). Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, Oct—Dec., 1956. 


DOCUMENTS 


Giovanni Praticd. Documenti dell'Archivio di Stato di Mantova riguardanti l'assistenza sani- 
taria ai feriti della battaglia di Solferino e S. Martino. Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, Oct.—Dec., 
1956. 

Kenner Bourne. The British Government and the Proposed Roman Conference of 1867. 
Ibid, 


EASTERN EUROPE 
Charles Morley! 


MIEDZYNARODOWE ZNACZENIE POLSKICH WALK NARODOWO-WYZWO. 
LENCZYCH XVIII I XIX W. [International significance of Polish struggles for na- 
tional liberation in the 18th and 1gth centuries.] By Henryk Jabłoński. (Warsaw: 
Polish Academy of Sciences. 1955. Pp. 84. Zi. 2.15.) This is the enlarged Polish version 
of Professor Jabłoński’s contribution to the volume La Pologne au X° Congrés inter- 
national des sciences historiques .. . (reviewed in AHR, LXI [July, 1956], 972). He 
tries to show that the character of the Polish struggle for independence was basically 
changed in the years 1846-1848 when the national movement came under the con- 
trol of revolutionary elements of the extreme left. His interpretation is particularly 
questionable when he contrasts the “perfidy” of the papacy and the Western powers 
with the genuine sympathy of the Communists and, when following Lenin’s opinion, 
he stresses the significance of the Polish question for the international revolutionary 
movement “as long as the popular masses of Russia were still deeply asleep.” In the 
Polish pamphlet, the story is preceded by one of the usual attacks against “bourgeois” 
historians who expressed different opinions, and is followed by a tribute to Lenin and 
“the Great Socialist October Revolution,” which “opened the way to the freedom of 
the Polish nation.” Added are two valuable illustrations: contemporary pictures of 
manifestations in favor of Poland in 1831 and 1848 and a picture of Marx with his 
daughter Jenny, who wears a cross of Polish insurrectionists of 1864. 

O. Hazecxx, Fordham University 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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LA SLOVAQUIE DANS LE DRAME DE L'EUROPE (HISTOIRE POLITIQUE 
DE 1918 A 1950). By Joseph A. Mikus. Preface by Paul Lesourd. (Paris: Les Isles 
d'Or. 1955. Pp. 475. 1,350 fr.) Mikus presents what is simultaneously a history of 
Slovakia since 1918, a brief for the mistakes of certain Slovak politicians, namely 
Monseigneur and President Tiso, a condemnation of the errors of the Czech politi- 
cians, namely Beneš, a belief in the national apartheid of Slovaks, and a statement 
of his hope for the future—an East Central European confederation of equal states 
to be preceded, we suppose, by some miraculous or man-made escape from the woes 
of Soviet domination and totalitarianism. The history of Czechoslovakia, as recounted 
here, begins with a violation of the agreements between the two nationalities for a 
union of coequal states, the establishment of a unitary state, the omission of the 
dash in the spelling of the name of the country, the “invasion” of Slovakia by Czech 
teachers and functionaries, the latter remunerated with a so-called “colonial supple- 
ment” for their duties in underdeveloped Slovakia and Subcarpathian Ruthenia, the 
“betrayal” of the cause of federalism by Slovakian Protestants having a greater cul- 
tural kinship with the Czechs than with their own clerical Catholics, and the attach- 
ment of Slovakian Jews to the Czech unitary “reason of State” in order to maintain 
their “domination” of the Slovakian economy. Then came Munich. The Czechoslovak 
state was destroyed, and, Mikus will have us believe, Slovakia emerged as an in- 
dependent republic. This was quickly followed by the application of numerus clausus 
laws to Jews in industry and the professions and the adoption of a program based on 
the Nuremberg laws of Germany. Finally, the Slovak government entered into agree- 
ment with the Third Reich for the deportation and “recolonization” of Slovak Jews. 
Instead of 17,000-18,000 Jews deported, as Mikus believes, it seems likely that 68,c00 
Jews were deported from Slovakia by the end of 1942 and nearly all of them ex- 
terminated in German concentration camps (cf. Jozef Lettrich, History of Modern 
Slovakia [New York, 1955], p. 184). In 1945 a unitary Czechoslovak state emerged 
again. The satellite state of Slovakia had discriminated against and persecuted Prot- 
estants, Jews, Communists, and democrats and had pursued a policy of population 
expulsion. The postwar Czechoslovak political alliance of democrats and Communists 
pursued outwardly similar methods: the expulsion of Germans from the Sudeten- 
land, the settlement of Slovak agricultural laborers in the Sudetenland, and the 
forced transfer of tens of thousands of Magyars from Slovakia to Bohemia. In 1948 
the Communists came to power and extended the policy of discrimination to hitherto 
cooperative Protestants, to socially suspect teachers, and finally to Communists sus- 
pected of independence of thought. Czechoslovakia became both a political and 
economic satellite of the Soviet Union. The work reviewed is tendentious, but the 
author ably defends and elaborates a point of view that a seeker after truth must 
reexamine. For a more sympathetic Slovak view of the Czechs and their leaders one 
should turn to Jozef Lettrich’s work on Slovakia. 

Traian Storanovicu, Rutgers University 


DIE MITTELMACHTE UND DIE UKRAINE, 1918. By Hans Beyer. [Jahrbücher fiir 
Geschichte Osteuropas, Beiheft 2.] (Munich: Isar Verlag. 1956. Pp. 58.) This book is 
an analysis of the German and Austrian intervention in the Russian Ukraine in the 
last two years of World War I. The author’s evidence consists largely of printed 
materials, including works in Polish, Russian, and Ukrainian, with the addition of 
some hitherto unpublished documents from the -Austrian State Archive. His con- 
clusion is that the upheavals that shook the Ukraine in 1918 and eventually led to its 
conquest by the Communists were not caused by the failure of the Central Powers 
to adhere to the proUkrainian policy enunciated by them at Brest-Litovsk (as 
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charged by some Ukrainian historians) but to the inadequate development of political 
‘consciousness in the Ukraine itself. The Germans, with the Austrians unwillingly 
following behind, pursued an active Ukrainian policy on the assumption that the 
Ukraine was ready for statehood, whereas in fact it was far from it, In 1917-1918 
the Ukraine was in the throes of a vast social revolution; what it needed above all 
was strong, efficient administration. The fiasco of the policies of the Central Powers, 
in the author’s opinion, was therefore largely due to an overestimation of the 
Ukrainian national movement on the part of the German command. 
Ricwarp Press, Paris, France 


FIGHTING WARSAW: THE STORY OF THE POLISH UNDERGROUND STATE, 
1939-1945. By Stefan Korbonski. Translated from the original Polish by F. B. 
Czarnomski. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1956. Pp. vi, 495. $6.75.) The pur- 
pose of this book is “to fill the gap” between the well-known military actions and 
the relatively unknown political and civil organization of the Polish underground 
movement during World War II. In these unofficial memoirs, Stefan Korbonski, a 
spokesman of the Polish Peasant party and last chief of the Polish resistance move- 
ment, has traced in considerable detail his personal experiences from 1939 to 1945. 
He deals with the establishment and activities of the underground courts of justice, 
which passed sentences on both collaborators and occupation officials. He devotes 
several chapters to radio contact with London and depicts its hazards vividly, though 
perhaps at greater length than necessary. He portrays ambitious men and selfless men, 
heroes and cowards. Admirably presented is the transition from German to Russian 
occupation of Poland. Korbonski makes clear two vital points, The first “is the role 
which the magic word ‘London’ played in the Polish Underground Movement.” He 
shows again and again how people risked their lives to get information from the 
Western world via London, how they trusted Western statesmen, and how, ironically, 
they were disappointed at the end by being abandoned to Russian domination. The 
second vital point is Korbonski’s frank admission of the political disunity among 
Polish officials both at home and abroad. Although the author is somewhat reserved 
in his appraisal, there is little doubt that this disunity (much of which was a product 
of the prewar cleavage within Polish political life) benefited Poland’s enemies. There 
were many’ political spokesmen who faced the future with open eyes; there were 
also those who lived on the glories of the past, dreaming about Poland’s former terri- 
torial greatness. Although he professes to belong to the former, Korbonski reveals 
that on one occasion (p. 315) he was swayed by the ideas of the latter group. An 
index would have increased the value of this interesting volume. ` 

Basi Dmyrrysuyn, Portland State College, Oregon 


JUGOSLAVIA AND THE SOVIET UNION, 1948-1956: AN ANALYSIS WITH 
DOCUMENTS. By R. Barry Farrell. (Hamden, Conn.: Shoe String Press. 1956. Pp. 
vii, 220. $5.00.) The first part of this short book deals with the “Analysis of Jugoslav- 
Soviet Relations 1948-1956” (pp. 1-64), and the remaining portion consists of “Docu- 
ments of Jugoslav-Soviet Relations 1948-1956” (pp. 67-211), “Notes,” and “Index” 
(pp. 215-220). The author explains how the break between Tito and Stalin occurred 
in 1948 and describes the relations between the two countries from that juncture 
until 1956. But even before the break, “while making profound obeisance toward 
Moscow . . . Marshall Tito at the same time displayed a precocious independence 
from Stalin.” Farrell summarizes the notes exchanged between the Central Com- 
mittee of the two Communist parties, with their charges and countercharges, and 
explains how Tito challenged “the Stalinist theories of Soviet satellite control then 
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in vogue in Moscow” and sought Western friendship. The break between Tito and 
Stalin precipitated a number of significant changes in Jugoslavia's political and eco- 
nomic life, while Jugoslav theoreticians were compelled to go back to the original 
writings of Marx in order to show point by point that the Russians were “heretics” 
and the Jugoslavs “true believers.” Finally, changes that occurred in the Soviet Union 
after Stalin’s death and certain other developments led to “normalization” in Jugo- 
slav-Soviet relations since 1954. As a result there was “some cooling of Jugoslav- 
American relations” despite assurances from Belgrade that reconciliation with the 
East did not affect Jugoslavia’s friendship for the West. In conclusion, Farrell writes 
that Jugoslavia's policy since 1948 exhibits “extraordinary skill” and that Tito's ability 
to maintain friendly relations with both East and West may serve as an example for 
other Eastern European Communist countries. Since 1948 Tito “showed himself to 
be as skillful, courageous, and realistic a leader as the Balkans may ever see.” This 
fairly well typifies the author’s appraisal of Jugoslav foreign policy. He credits Tito 
almost exclusively with Jugoslavia’s apparent success, practically ignores some of his 
able and influential advisers, and completely neglects to bring out the geographical, 
political, and psychological advantages enjoyed by Jugoslavia as compared with 
other Communist states under Soviet control. Farrell’s book is obviously intended for 
those who are not familiar with developments in Jugoslavia since 1948; the experts 
will find little that is new. Furthermore, most of the documents here presented are 
already available in English, though strewn through a number of journals and 
brochures. The book, however, may be profitably used in the classroom. 
Wayne S. Vucinic, Stanford University 


ARTICLEs? 


Grorc W, StroBEL. Die nationale Komponente in der kommunistischen Entwicklung Polens. 
Europa Archiv, Nov. 20-Dec. 5, 1956. 

Jonn MicHagL Monrias. Unbinding the Polish Economy. Foreign Affairs, Apr., 1957. 

Z. J. GastorowsK1x. Polish-Czechoslovak Relations, 1918-1922. Slavonic and East European Rev., 
Dec., 1956. 

Ryszarp OrzowsKi. La situation des paysans dans les biens du Majorat des Zamoyski dans la 
seconde moitié du xvi" siècle [in Polish; Russian and French summaries]. Annales Univer- 
sitatis Mariae Curie-Sktodowska, VI, sect. F, 1952 [pub. 1956]. 

ZycMunr MaÑxowsKI. Le rôle des masses populaires dans l'Insurrection de Novembre 1830/31 
[in Polish; Russian and French summaries]. Ibid. 

Jerzy DANIELEwIcz. Les débuts de la Grande Emigration en France [in Polish; Russian and 
French summaries]. bid. 

JuLrusz WiLLaume, La situation des paysans et l'antagonisme de classes à Gościeradów (ancien 
gouvernement de Lublin) au déclin de l'époque féodale [in Polish; Russian and French sum- 
maries). Ibid. 

ld. La mission de J. C. Szaniawski à Berlin en 1807/8 [in Polish; Russian and French sum- 
maries}, Ibid.. $ 

Sranistaw Krzyxaza. Das Institut für Agrar- und Forstwirtschaft in Puławy während der 
Revolutionsjahre 1905-1907 [in Polish; Russian and German summaries]. Ibid. 

Waczaw DrucoborsKt. The uprisings of the weavers in the district of Dzierzoniow in 1830-31 
[in Polish]. Kwartalnik Historyczny, LXIII, no. 6, 1956. 

Micnaz Prerrzax. Le problème de la liberté de parole en Pologne au cours des années 1918- 
1926 [in Polish; French summary]. Czasopismo Prawno-Historyczne, VIII, no. 2, 1956. 

VácLav Vank&éex. Legal-historical studies in contemporary Czechoslovakia [in Polish]. Ibid. 

RunoLr SranKa. Die tschechoslowakische Denkschrift für die Friedenskonferenz von Paris 
1919-20. Internat. Recht u. Diplomatie, no. 1-2, 1956. 


1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications East European Accessions 
List and Monthly List of Russian Accessions. 
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Joser KoLEJKa. Le “Pacte de Moravie” de 1905 [in Czech; Russian and French summaries]. 
Československý Časopis Historický, no. 4, 1956. 

ALENA GajanovA. Contribution au problème de l'origine de la rupture qui s'est produite, en 
1934, dans le camp de la bourgeoisie tcheque [in Czech; Russian and French summaries]. Ibid. 

Epwarp Tazorsxy. Czechoslovakia in the Khrushchev-Bulganin Era. Amer. Slavic and East 
European Rev., Feb., 1957. 

Hetmur SLAPNICKA. Die Presse der Tschechoslowakei. Osteuropa, Feb., 1957. 

Howarp Kaminsky. Chiliasm and the Hussite Revolution. Church Hist., Mar., 1957. 

Ivan Avakumovic. The Communist Party of Yugoslavia. Occidente, XII, no. 3, 1956. 

M. RoLLer. Revolutionary Struggle of Rumanian Sailors at the End of 1917 and the Beginning 
of 1918 [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., Nov., 1956. 


SOVIET UNION 
Fritz T. Epstein? 


DAS SOWJETISCHE REGIERUNGSSYSTEM: DIE GRUNDLAGEN DER MACHT 
IN DER SOWJETUNION. LEITFADEN and QUELLENBUCH. By W. Grottian. 
[Die Wissenschaft von der Politik, Band 2.] (Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag. 1956. 
Pp. x, 175; x, 170. DM 13.80.) The guide (text and sources) to the Soviet system 
published under the auspices of the Deutsche Hochschule fiir Politik by Professor 
Walter Grottian, lecturer on Soviet economy at the Institute for the Study of Eastern 
Europe of the Free University at Berlin, fills a gap in German political literature 
where the need for such a text for teaching purposes has long been acutely felt, Sub- 
stantially, but in an extremely condensed form, the book covers the same ground as 
Wiktor Sukiennicki’s Ewolucja ustroju Związku Socjalistycznych Republik Radziec- 
kich (The Development of the Constitution of the Soviet Union in the Light of the 
Official Publications of the Soviet Government, Wilno, 1938); W. W. Kulski’s The 
Soviet Regime (1954); John N. Hazard’s The Soviet System of Government (1957); 
or the forthcoming survey, Russian Political Institutions by Derek J. R. Scott. The 
first, general, part of the book deals with the influence of Marxist doctrine on the 
organization of party and state; it includes a discussion of the relationship of the 
Marxist political, economic, and social goals to the idea of world revolution and ex- 
plains the policy of compromise. The second part discusses the Communist party 
and instruments of leadership outside the party, such as the state police, the armed 
forces, and planned economy; for lack of space other instruments of power guar- 
anteeing the rule of the party are only briefly mentioned. Authoritative American 
works (by Merle Fainsod, Julian Towster, and Alexander Vucinich) are frequently 
cited. The source book contains materials of the years 1902 to 1956, but in order 
to illustrate Lenin’s and Stalin’s theories, its bulk consists of utterances made by these 
two leaders of Bolshevism between 1919 and 1939. The value of the publication as 
a reference tool is seriously impaired by the lack of an index. 

Fritz T. Epsrew, Library of Congress 


THE CHURCH IN SOVIET RUSSIA. By Matthew Spinka. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1956. Pp. xi, 179. $3.25.) Professor Spinka, whose earlier book, The 
Church and the Russian Revolution, told of the Russian Church during the revolu- 
tionary period, in this volume carries the story to present times. His method is to 
discuss the actions of Patriarchs Tikhon, Sergii, and Alexii and to give his opinion 
as to the soundness of their decisions. Patriarch Tikhon, according to the author, 
was the savior of the Church when it was on the verge of catastrophe. He, like many 
of the higher clergy, had strongly opposed the Soviet regime and in 1923 was under 
arrest. With his trial and probable execution imminent, control of the Church was 
1 Responsible for the list of articles. 
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held by a self-appointed group of priests known as the Living Church. At this point, 
Tikhon realized that the Church could survive only if it accepted the existence of 
the Communist state. Consequently, he renounced opposition to it and in his final 
*Testament” called on the faithful to accept the government as that of the workers 
and peasants. Spinka regards this as a wise move by which Tikhon hoped to secure 
autonomy for the Church. On the other hand, he views the compromises made by 
Tikhon's successors as unwarranted surrenders to the atheistic government. While 
he recognizes the sincerity and devotion of Sergii, he feels that the latter’s willing- 
ness to profess full loyalty to the regime and to gloss over its ruthlessness toward the 
Church went too far. Moreover, Sergii’s punishment of pro-German prelates in 1941 
and his fulsome praise of Stalin are distasteful to the author. As for Alexii, the 
current Patriarch, Spinka believes that he has sold his birthright. Apparently hoping 
to replace the Patriarch of Constantinople as leader of the Orthodox world, he sought 
Soviet support by making himself a tool of Soviet diplomacy, condemning the Vatican 
for political intrigue, and denouncing American intervention in Korea, while ar- 
dently supporting the Soviet peace campaign. Spinka has presented an account of this 
period that accords with the known facts. His treatment, however, is occasionally 
lacking in objectivity, as shown by his biting sarcasm concerning certain Soviet ac- 
tions. Moreover, he accepts without question some apparently biased statements by 
Metropolitan Evlogii of Paris and other anti-Soviet Russians. This is regrettable, for 
the author’s conclusions are based on a solid foundation of fact and are presented 
with much interesting and pertinent detail. 


Jonn SHetton Curtiss, Duke University 


ARTICLES} 


N. Anprevev. Interpolations in the 16th Century Muscovite Chronicles. Slavonic and East 
European Rev., Dec., 1956. 


Dmrrey Tscnižewskiy (Crtzvsxyy). Die slavistische Barockforschung. Die Welt der Slaven, 
I, nos. 3-4, 1956. 

Gino BARBIERI. La potenza della Russia nelle relazioni diplomatiche con la Corte Sforzesca. 
Economia e Storia, July-Sept., 1956. 

Giuseppe Berri. Relations between Russia and Italian States (from the End of the 18th Cen- 
tury to 1860) [in Russian]. Voprosy ist., no. 12, 1956. 

O. Fevu. J. F. Fries, F. G. Hand und Russland. Zeitsch. f. Slawistik, I, no. 3, 1956. 

ANTOINE ScHerkÉvrrcH. Alexandre I°” et l’hérésie sabbatiste. Rev. d'hist. mod. et contemp., 
July-Sept., 1956. 

Haroun F. Taceart. Journal of George Russell Adams, Member, Exploring Expedition in Rus- 
sian America, 1865-67. California Hist. Soc. Quar., Dec., 1956. 

I, F. Giwniw. The Moscow Banks in the Period of Imperialism, 1900-1917 [in Russian]. Ist. 
zapiski, no. 58, 1956. 

Orca Crise. Some Problems of French Investment in Russian Joint-Stock Companies, 1894- 
1914. Slavonic and East European Rev., Dec., 1956. 

CmarLes and Barsara JeLavicu. Russia and Bulgaria, 1879: The Letters of A. P. Davydov to 
N. K. Giers. Stidost-Forschungen, XV, 1956. 

D. S. Banicuev. The Activities of the Russian Governmental Committee in London During the 
First World War, 1914-1917 [in Russian]. Ist. zapiski, no. 57, 1956. 

Rocer Porrat.. La formation de l'Union soviétique et le problème national. Rev. hist., Oct-Dec., 
1956. 

S. I. Kuznersova and B. E. Saren. The English and American Historiography of the October 


Revolution, Foreign Intervention and the Civil War in Russia [in Russian]. Voprosy ist, 
no. 11, 1956. 


1 Additional historical articles from Russian and other East European language journals are 
listed in the monthly issues of the Library of Congress publications Monthly List of Russian 
Accessions and East European Accessions List. 
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GúnTER RoseNFELD. Das Zustandekommen des Rapallo-Vertrages. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., 
no. 4, 1956. 

ARTHUR L. SMITH. The German General Staff and Russia, 1919-1926. Soviet Stud., Oct., 1956. 

Itse GirarD. Zur politischen Auswirkung der ersten [deutschen] Arbeiterdelegation nach der 
Sowjetunion [1925]. Zeitsch. f. Geschichtswiss., no. 5, 1956. 

EBERHARD ALEFF, Die Sowjetunion und der Ausbruch des zweiten Weltkrieges, Wehrwiss. 
Rundsch., Feb., 1957. : 

ANDREAS HILLGRUBER. Die Krise in den deutsch-rumánischen Beziehungen im Herbst 1943 im 
Zusammenhang mit dem Problem der Räumung der Krim und der Benutzung Transnistriens 
als riickwártiges Heeresgebiet. Wehrwiss. Rundsch., Dec., 1956. 

E. A. Borrin and A. S. Fiuippov. Geschichte des Grossen Vaterlindischen Krieges 1941-1945 
[trans. of review publ. in Voprosy ist., no. 5, 1956, under the title: Serious Deficiencies of the 
Ocherki istorii Vel. Otech. Voiny, 1955]. Sowjetwissenschaft. Gesellschaftswiss. Beiträge, 
Nov., 1956. 

ALEXANDER Darin. Vlasov and Separate Peace: A Note. Jour. Central European Affairs, Jan., 
1957. 

Srernen D. Kerresz. Reflections on Soviet and American Negotiating Behavior. Rev. Politics, 
NO. 1, 1957- 

WiuLiam Henry CHAMBERLIN. Russia under Western Eyes. Russ. Rev., Jan., 1957. 

MichaEL T. Frorinsky. The U.S.S.R. and Western Europe. Current Hist., Feb., 1957. 

HaroLo H. Fismer. New Lines and an Old Gospel. Ibid. 

Hans Kocu. Sowjetideologie als Weltanschauung und Wissenschaft. Osteuropa, Jan., 1957. 

1d. Bilanz der Entstalinisierung. Der europ. Osten, Feb., 1957. 

Henx1 Cambre. La déstalinisation en Union soviétique. Rev. franç. de science polit., Oct.-Dec., 
1956. 

ALEXANDER Koras. Moskaus Riickkehr zum Stalinismus. Schweizer Monatshefte, Mar., 1957. 

C. E. Back. Marxism, Leninism and Soviet Communism. World Politics, Apr., 1957. 

Rupo.r ScHLESINGER. Soviet Historians before and after the XX Congress, Soviet Stud., Oct., 
1956. 

James H. BiLLINGTON. The Renaissance of the Russian Intelligentsia. Foreign Affairs, Apr., 1957. 

A. BENNIGSEN. Le contrôle idéologique de l'intelligentzia des républiques musulmanes. Cahiers 
de la République, Dec., 1956. 

MARGUERITE BARGAMIAN. The Armenian Question and U. S. Foreign Policy and Public Opinion. 
Armenian Rev., Autumn, 1956. 

E. H. Carr. Some Notes on Soviet Bashkiria. Soviet Stud., Jan., 1957. 

Ivar SpecrTor. Russia in the Middle East. Current Hist., Feb., 1957. 

N: G. Koxanova. Russian-Iranian Commercial Relations at the End of the 17th and Beginning 
of the 18th Centuries [in Russian]. Ist. zapiski, no. 57, 1956. 

The Borderlands of Soviet Central Asia: Persia. Soviet Views and Interpretation of Persian Af- 
fairs and History [1905-1956]. Central Asian Rev., nos. 3 and 4, 1956. 

- O. F. SoLov'Ev. The Relations between Russia and Burma in the 19th Century [in Russian]. 
Sov. Vostokovedenie, no. 4, 1956. 

ALVIN Z. RUBINSTEIN. Soviet Policy in South Asia. Current Hist., Feb., 1957. 

Ropcer SWEARINGEN. A Decade of Soviet Policy in Asia, 1945-1956. Ibid. 

RicHarD E. Pires. The Soviet Impact on Central Asia. Problems of Communism, Mar.—Apr., 
1957. 

Kart Heinz Prerrer. Afrika in sowjetischer Sicht. Osteuropa, Feb., 1957. 

VALENTIN KIPARSKY. Die Umwálzungen in der sowjetischen Sprachwissenschaft. Ibid. 

ArnoLp BucuHo.z. Das naturwissenschaftlich-ideologische Weltbild der Sowjetunion, Ibid. 

Y. Borxo. The Theory of the Third Rome in the Post-War Russian Orthodox Church. Ukrainian 
Rev. (London), Dec., 1956. 

WILHELM LerTENBAUER. Berdjajevs Bild der Menschheitsgeschichte. Saeculum, no. 3, 1956. 

L. Domuerr «(ed.), Unpublished Letters of A. I. Herzen to N., I. and T. A. Astrakov [in Rus- 
sian]. Novyi zhurnal, Sept. and Dec., 1956. 

PETER Scuersert. Uber Lenins Anfänge. Hist. Zeitsch., Dec., 1956. 

Vicror L. Atnyere. Grigori Efimovich Rasputin, 1871-1916. Social Stud., Dec., 1956. 
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STEFAN von VELSEN. Deutsche Generalstabsoffiziere im Weltkrieg 1914-1918, Erinnerungen 
[Ukraine, 1918]. Welt als Geschichte, no. 3/4, 1956. 

ALEXANDER CHOULGUINE (SHuL'c1iN). The Doctrine of Wilson and the Building of the Ukrainian 
National Republic. Ukrainian Quar., Dec., 1956. 

Sr. Horax. Die Ukraine in der internationalen Politik 1917-1953 (cont.) [Chronology, Feb. 2, 
1919-July 19, 1922]. Ukraine in Verg. u. Gegenwart, no. 3/4, 1956. 

Paul Rohrbach (1866-1956), dem Freund der Ukraine zum Andenken. Ibid. 

NicHoLas D. Cuusaty. Dr. Arnold Margolin (1876-1956). Ukrainian Quar., Dec., 1956. 

Reinnaro Wrrrram. Vormárzlicher Freisinn und stindische Reformpolitik. Zur Erinnerung an 
den livlindischen Landmarschall Hamilcar von Fólkersahm (1811-1856). Zeit. f. Ostfor- 
schung, no. 4, 1956. 

Vincas Rasrenis. Lithuania's Population in Soviet Statistics. Baltic Rev., no. 9, 1956. 

WERNER MARKERT. Osteuropa, Literaturbericht. Gesch. in Wiss. u. Unterricht, no. 1, 1957. 

E. AmburGER. Bericht über die Veróffentlichungen zur Geschichte Russlands und der Sovetunion 
ausserhalb der Sovetunion 1939 bis 1952. Hist. Zeitsch., Feb., 1957. 

HeLLMuTH Weiss. Baltische Bibliographie 1954-1955. Schrifttum über Estland und Lettland in 
Auswahl. Zeitsch. f. Ostforschung, no. 4, 1956. 
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A HISTORY OF TURKEY FROM EMPIRE TO REPUBLIC. By M. Philips Price. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1956. Pp. 224. $4.50.) The masters of modern 
Turkey have done well as propagandists. They have sold to the West the idea that 
the Turks are the only trusted guardians of everything Western in the Middle East. 
In this the Turks have been well served. But, as this work by an old-time journalist 
and a Laborite member of Parliament illustrates, they have not been so well served 
by historical scholarship. The former correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
warns his readers by stating that his “book lays no claim to sift in every detail all 
aspects of Turkish history.” What it does, he adds, is “to give a picture of the growth 
of the Turkish people, the institutions they have created and the ideas that have in- 
spired them through the centuries.” Even with this disclaimer his is a large order, and 
its fulfillment would gratify any historian. Forthwith he issues another warning: his 
“book is limited to Turkey and the history of her resistance to Russian expansion.” 
Now his plan becomes clear: he is to show how aggressive Russia, in her messianic 
role, has harried the Turks for centuries and how the latter, as the guardians of law 
and order in the Middle East, have resisted her with or without aid from the West. 
Such views, partly valid when expounded with care and caution, are distorted in the 
introduction, wherein the author holds Russia responsible for the First World War. 
The book’s three parts deal with the Ottoman period, the war years of 1914-1923, 
and the republican period. In his narrative, Price betrays amazing unfamiliarity with 
some cardinal facts and offers some strange ideas as facts. For instance, the assertions 
that the Turks “were Westerners from the start” and that “their society had been 
democratic” but was corrupted by Arabic and Byzantine influence are hardly con- 
vincing. The statement that “the Turks had always thought that the affairs of this 
world and those of the next should not be too closely tied to one another” is a fiction. 
His criticism of the working of capitulations and his references to the millets leave 
the impression that he fails to understand the millet institution as a useful admini- 
strative device for the sultans. His belief that the implementation of reforms was 
always hindered by the powers and that the non-Turks did not want reforms cannot 
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be supported by known and accepted evidence. Some of these ideas, he states, he 
found in Leon Cahun's Introduction à l'Histoire d'Asie (1896), though he does not 
reveal his other sources. Some forty years ago the author, as a newspaper correspond- 
ent, championed the cause of the underprivileged and the downtrodden. Today he 
seems to have shed his liberalism and has become the spokesman of the strong and 
the powerful, scornful of those who, in their “hankering” for freedom, have failed. 
Perhaps therein is the explanation of his disdainful references to the religious and 
racial minorities of the Ottoman Empire, which he unjustifiably brands as “disaf- 
fected” elements and “fifth columnists.” This book might have been issued as 
official propaganda rather than as history. 
A. O. SARKISSIAN, Library of Congress 


COMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM IN THE MIDDLE EAST. By Walter Z. 
Laqueur. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1956. Pp. xi, 362. $6.50.) President Eisen- 
hower’s request of the Congress for authority to use American armed forces, if nec- 
essary, and vast economic resources to combat Soviet incursion into the Middle East 
has sharpened attention upon political developments in the Arab world. Ever since 
the consummation of the Egyptian arms deal with the Soviet bloc, the Western na- 
tions have been showered with journalistic pieces upon the penetration of Commu- 
nism into the Middle East. The propaganda has varied from the direst forebodings of 
the social scientists who concentrate upon the evils and inequities of the social and 
economic structure of the Middle East to the ostrich-like rhetoric of the orientalists 
who see in Islam and its hold upon society a fortress against Marxian godlessness. In 
contrast to such vagaries, Laqueur presents in this volume, written in 1955, a wealth 
of facts, details, political groups, names of individuals and parties, ideas, and con- 
clusions with regard to the progress of Communism and Soviet ideological and dip- 
lomatic forays, against a backdrop of nationalism in the several countries of the 
Middle East. In an opening general chapter, the author describes the role of students, 
explains “military socialism,” discusses the economic systems, points out the repeated 
ineffectiveness of parliamentary regimes, and defines the brand of nationalism that 
has evolved in the Middle East. Nationalism is portrayed as being more authoritative 
and less liberal, democratic, or humanitarian than the Western forms. Xenophobia, 
chauvinism, and anti-imperialism are credited with dominating the urban intellectuals 
who control the nationalist movements of the post-World War II era. The old 
wealthy families are too cosmopolitan to be effectual. Following this piercing pro- 
logue, individual chapters set forth the detailed stories in Egypt, the Sudan, Israel, 
Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and Turkey. Final chapters include accounts of Com- 
munist activities among the numerous Middle Eastern minorities, such as Copts, 
Kurds, and Armenians, and a delineation of the recent zeal of Russian diplomacy in 
cultivating Middle Eastern governments at the expense of sympathy for native Com- 
munist movements. A most interesting section reviews the development, growth, and 
aims of the Moslem Brotherhood and suggests the possible type of “Partners for a 
National Front” to be fostered by the Communist leaders. In general, Laqueur carries 
through his book and into his conclusions a pessimistic outlook for the West. He 
contends that time is on the Communist side. To avert the rapid drift to Communism, 
he feels that a social and economic regeneration is imperative but that adequate man- 
power for initiating and carrying through a quick transition is lacking. Laqueur's 
judgments certainly are debatable, but without question, his study has opened a vista 
into a sea hitherto almost uncharted. The information exhibited is enormous and 
covers a wide range. Undigested material and insufficient organization are its greatest 
weaknesses, 

SYDNEY NETTLETON Fismer, Ohio State University 
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ANTHONY D. Auperson. Sir Thomas Sherley’s Piratical Expedition to the Aegean and his Im- 
prisonment in Constantinople. Oriens, Aug., 1956. 

E. Asuror-Srrauss. L'administration urbaine en Syrie médiévale. Riv. degli Studi Orient., no. 
1-3, 1956. 

H. R. Inris. Deux maîtres de l'école juridique kairouanaise sous les Zirides (x1* siècle). Annales 
de Vlnst. d'Etudes Orient., 13, 1955. 

M. W. D. JerrrEws. Pre-Columbia Navigation in the Atlantic. Islamic Rev., Oct., 1956. 

1d. Arabs Introduce African Exotic Plants. Islamic Rev., Nov., 1956. 

A. G. Lunpim. From the History of Arabia at the Beginning of the vi Century a.p. [in Russian]. 
Palestinskii Sbornik, no. 2, 1956. 

N. V. PiGULEVSKAJA. The History of Mar Yabalaha and Sauma [in Russian]. Ibid. 

Avi Meran. L'autobiographie d'Ibn Khaldán. 7.B.L.A., no. 1, 1956. 

A. SAFRASTIAN. Armenia and Rome. Armenian Rev., Winter, 1956. 

Reusen DARBINIAN. The Struggle around the Armenian Church. Ibid. 

Rrra JerrREHIAN, Abandonment of the Armenian Question as an International Issue. Ibid. 

L. Torres BaLmas. Esqueme demográfico de la ciudad de Granada. al-Andalus, 21, 1956. 

After the Cease Fire. Round Table, Dec., 1956. 

The Jordan Coup d'Etat: March 1st, 1956. Hist, Today (London), Jan., 1957. 

Où en est le Maroc? L'Afrique et l’Asie, no. 3, 1956. 

Jean-Jacques BerreBY. L'arabie meridionale sous contrôle britannique. L'Afrique et l'Asie, no, 
2, 1956. 

H. Carrire D'ENCAUSSE. La politique musulmane des Soviets dans une république plurinationale: 
le Daghestán. Idzd. 

Syria on the Move. World Today, Jan., 1957. 

Ray ALAN. Russia Enters the Levant. Commentary, Dec., 1956. 

Grorce Licurueim. Why England and France Intervened. Ibid. 

Id. Politics among the Arabs. Commentary, Aug., 1956. 

Id. Suez and the Western Powers. Commentary, Oct., 1956. 

P. P. Busnev. The British Military Expedition to Ahwaz [in Russian]. Krat. Soobshch. Inst. 
Vostok. (Moscow), 19, 1956. 

M. N. Ivanova. German Aggression in Iran in the Years of the First World War [in Russian]. 
Ibid. 

L. N. KorLov. The Value of Amin Sa'id's The Great Arab Revolt for the Study of the National 
Liberation Movement in Iraq. Ibid. 

B. M. Porskuvertya. The Turkish Question in the U. S. Senate [in Russian]. Ibid. 

MarceL Emerit. L’essai d'une marine marchande barbaresque au xvm? siècle, Cahiers de 
Tunisie, 3, 1955. 

Id. Trois notes d'histoire tunisienne. Ibid. 

R. Manrran. Une relation inédite d'un voyage en Tunisie au milieu du 19° siècle. Ibid. 

Anpré Nouscu1. Constantine à la veille de la conquête. Ibid. 

ANDRÉ Raymonp. Les libéraux anglais et la question tunisienne (1880-1881). Ibid. 

Jean GantacE. Les européens en Tunisie au milieu du xix? siècle (1840-1870). Ibid. 

Jean Picnon. Osta Moratto Turcho Genovese, Dey de Tunis (1637-1640). Ibid. 

Firuz KazEMzabeH. Recent Iranian Historiography. Mid. East. Affairs, Oct., 1956. 

J. B. KeLLy. The Persian Claim to Bahrain. Internat. Affairs, Jan., 1957. 

A. K. S. Lamaron, The Impact of the West on Persia. Ibid. 

Riccarno Monaco, La nuova costituzione egiziana. Oriente Mod., May, 1956. 

Roma RAINERO. Origini e sviluppi del movimento nazionalista algerino. Ibid. 

CharLes J. V. Murray. Washington and the World. Fortune, Jan., 1957. 

P. J. Perrov. On a Rare Historical Source Dealing with the History of the Safavids [in Rus- 
sian]. Sov. Vostok., Jan.—Feb., 1956. 

A. R. YOANNISIAN. The French Mission to Iran in 1796 [in Russian]. Ibid. 

Max Weston ThorwbURG. A Middle East Perspective. Fortune, Jan., 1957. 

ALVIN Z. RUBENSTEIN. Afghanistan and the Great Powers. U, S. Naval Inst. Proc., Jan., 1957. _ 
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SELECT DOCUMENTS ON JAPANESE FOREIGN POLICY, 1853-1868. Translated 
and edited by W. G. Beasley, (New York: Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. xii, 359. 
$8.00.) This work makes an important and scholarly contribution to our understand- 
ing of Japanese history. The years from 1853 to 1868 were critical years for Japan, 
when the country was faced with the insistent demands of Western nations for trade 
and concessions at the same time the internal political structure was proving com- 
pletely inadequate to meet the foreign challenge. Professor Beasley has divided his 
book into two parts. A lengthy introduction provides a detailed analysis of the con- 
text in which the foreign policy debate was fought and links the foreign issue with 
the intricate power struggle within Japan. The second portion consists of translations 
of seventy-seven documents arranged in eight sections, each grouped around a sig- 
nificant event in Japan's foreign relations, with explanatory introductions. Thus the 
several introductory passages combine to form a complete survey of the political 
history of Japan from 1853 to 1868. The documents have been selected with care and 
translated with exacting accuracy. Perhaps their greatest value is their power to bring 
to life the men and issues which agitated the Japanese political world during the pre- 
Restoration era, Beasley's translation manages to convey a sense of plausibility for 
the hectic actions of the Japanese officials of this period, in marked contrast to the 
usual picture of incompetence and ignorance. He has chosen to suppress notes deal- 
ing with problems of translation, and while this makes for greater readability, the 
serious historian may wish to know more of these problems. One wonders if the trans- 
lations may not be overly smooth and the Japanese officials of the time not so 
sophisticated as their translated words seem to indicate. Beasley has made a number 
of acute observations in the course of his work. Of considerable interest is his con- 
clusion that, despite the great heat generated by the disagreements over foreign 
policy, the responsible figures in Japanese government were in fundamental agree- 
ment over the need to strengthen their country against the West. The new foreign 
policies of the government after 1868 “represented not a change of heart but an 
avowal of ideas that had already taken shape.” The only regret of this reviewer is 
that Beasley has not extended his study to the point where the relationship of pre- 
Restoration to post-Restoration foreign policy can be made apparent. 

Joun W. Hatz, University of Michigan 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC PAPERS, 
1941. Volume IV, THE FAR EAST. [Department of State Publication 6325.] (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 1956. Pp. 1,044. $4.50.) This volume adds 
to the documentation previously published in Foreign Relations: Japan, 1931-1941 
the memoranda and correspondence that reveal the conflicts of opinion that entered 
into the decision-making process in Washington. In presenting the dilemmas and 
uncertainties on both sides of the Pacific, the mutual suspicions of insincerity, and the 
imperfect qualities of each tactic pursued, it gives a sense of diplomacy in the making 
as contrasted with the impression of inescapable disaster left by the earlier wartime 
publication. Some new bits of evidence cast further misgivings about the conspiracy 
theory of Japan’s diplomatic history as accepted by the International Military Tribunal 
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fór the Far East. How could Hirota, Hiranuma, Muto, and even Tojo have been ad- 
judged as they were? In 1941 Tojo was characterized as one of the initiators of the 
project for negotiations with the United States and as a “taciturn, clear-thinking, 
quick-deciding executive with ideas leaning towards the conservative, sound side.” 
A thousand pages cannot supply satisfying answers to enduring questions. Would it 
have been worth while for the emperor to try his personal hand at negotiations, for 
Prince Konoye to meet with President Roosevelt, or for Secretary Hull to have 
proceeded with the modus vivendi of November 25? How could we have been 
caught at Pearl Harbor in the face of repeated warnings? Even at this late date some 
documents will cause the lifting of a quizzical eyebrow (see particularly pages 17, 
249, 531, 673, and 713). This volume is a valedictory in the story of United States- 
Japanese relations, but it is also intended to supply chronological background for the 
forthcoming special issues of the Foreign Relations on China, 1942-1949. In this light, 
references to Chiang’s government and Russia and Communism in the Far East are 
of unusual interest. With regard to Communism in the Far East, neither Hirota, 
Nomura, Matsuoka, Tojo, nor any other Japanese leader had any illusions about its 
dangers and its benefits from a Pacific war. This volume presents some anti-Russian 
and anti-Communist views that were omitted from the Foreign Relations: Japan, 
1931-1941, owing to wartime susceptibilities. In the face of the complex diplomatic 
environment and the combustible domestic political situation, it is believed that the 
editors of the Foreign Relations volumes—now as then—performed their tasks with 
complete honesty and extraordinary skill. 
Cxraupe Buss, Stanford University 


FOREIGN TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHINA: AN HIS- 
TORICAL AND INTEGRATED ANALYSIS THROUGH 1948. By Yu-Kwei Cheng. 
[Published under the auspices of the American University and the China International 
Foundation.] (Washington, D, C.: University Press of Washington, D. C. 1956. Pp. 
xi, 278. $7.00.) During the last twenty-five years, several outstanding works have 
been published in the field of China's foreign trade, foreign investments, land utiliza- 
tion, money and finance, and industrialization. This reviewer finds Yu-Kwei Cheng's 
book unique in that it gives an integrated analysis, a correlated interpretation of 
reliable data, and a comprehensive picture of the essential elements of modern 
Chinese economy. He devotes only twenty-six pages to the first seventy-five years 
of China’s trade and industry; he has not achieved his purpose of giving even 
treatment to the entire period. The major part of the book, however, is scholarly 
and objective. It contributes much to the general reader and to the specialist. Cheng 
begins his serious analysis of China’s “industrial growth and foreign trade, r913- 
1936” in chapter iii, and much space is given to the obstacles preventing genuine 
Chinese industrialization. He deals with the effects of the tariff and the fluctuation 
of silver prices and, within a short space, presents a clear analysis of tariff levels 
and their relation to revenue raising, protective effects on industry, and restriction 
of trade. The author attempts to prove the fallacy of regarding silver movement 
and remittances of overseas Chinese as factors counterbalancing import excess. 
His arguments are no more conclusive than those set forth by other economists; he 
stresses well, however, the importance of foreign investments and their relation to 
import balances, the real picture of which will be revealed only when financial ac- 
counts of foreign trading companies can be examined. Based upon analyses of in- 
creases in commodity prices, government expenditures, and note issues, his study 
objectively exposes the basic factors behind the tragic failures of the large under- 
takings of the National Government of China. A good contrast between the economy 
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of free China and that of occupied China, including an index of import and export 
prices, is a distinct contribution. In chapter viii the author discusses the causes of 
postwar inflation, the debacle of monetary changes, and the problems of foreign trade; 
but there is no mention of problems of privileged corporations owned by “influential” 
Chinese, feverish attempts of foreign firms to restore their prewar easy-profit-making 
positions, the unusual amount of United States currency in Chinese commercial cen- 
ters, or the recent testimony on “China and Gold” given by Arthur N. Young before 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, July 13, 1956. The author might have 
included both preoccupation and postoccupation years in his discussion of the Man- 
churian economy; there are other examples of his undue emphasis on the war and 
postwar years. As a whole, this book is a solid piece of work that has lasting value. 
Yu-Suan Han, University of California, Los Angeles 


ARTICLES 


A Decade of Japanese Democracy (14 articles), United Asia, Sept., 1956. 

Epwin G. Beat, et al. Orientalia. Lib. of Congress Quar. Jour. of Current Acquisitions, Feb., 
1957. 

Inzz DE BEAUCLAIR. Culture Traits of Non-Chinese Tribes in Kweichow Province, Southwest 
China. Sinologica, V, 1, 1956. 

JoHANNES Beckmann. Neuerscheinungen zur chinesichen Missionsgeschichte von 1945-1955: 
Monumenta Ser., no. 2, 1956. 

Grorcio Borsa. A Historical Perspective for Western Policy in Asia. Confluence, Jan., 1956. 

C. R. Boxer. Sakoku, or the Closed Country, 1640-1854, A Study of Japanese Isolationism. 
History Today, Feb., 1957. 

KENNETH CH'EN. The Sale of Monk Certificates during the Sung Dynasty: A Factor in the 
Decline of Buddhism in China. Harvard Theol. Rev., Oct., 1956. 

Id. The Economic Background of the Hui-ch'ang Suppression of Buddhism. Harvard Jour. 
Asiatic Stud., June, 1956. 

Kee IL Cuor. Tokugawa Feudalism and the Emergence of the New Leaders of Early Modern 
Japan. Explorations in Entrepreneurial Hist., Dec., 1956. 

Communist China (7 articles). Current Hist., Jan., 1957. 

Rozerr B. Crawrorp, Harry M. LamLeyY, and ALBERT B. Mann. Fang Hsiao-ju in the Light 
of Early Ming Society. Monumenta Ser., no. 2, 1956. 

WoLFrRAM EBERHARD. The Leading Families of Ancient Tun-huang. Sinologica, IV, 4, 1956. 

E. W. Epwarps. The Japanese Alliance and the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904. History, 
Feb., 1957. 

Juzi Enomoro. La naissance des idées humanitaires au Japon. Rev. Internat. de la Croix-Rouge, 
Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 1956. : 

M. Enomoro. Formation of the Frontier Spirit in Hokkaido [in Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyú, 
Jan., 1957. 

Jonn K. Famsanx. China’s Response to the West: Problems and Suggestions. Jour. World Hist., 
TIT, no. 2, 1956. 

FenG Yu-LAN. Problems in the Study of Confucius. People’s China, Jan., 1957. 

T. Furuya. On the Formation of Japanese Imperialism [in Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkya, 
Dec., 1956. 

Goró Kimpet. Studies on Chinese Religion in Postwar Japan. Monumenta Ser., no. 2, 1956. 

VANDERSTAPPEN Harre. Painters at the Early Ming Court (1368-1435) and the Problem of a 
Ming Painting Academy. Ibid. 

Epwarp Kenners HAviLAND. American Steam Navigation in China, 1845-1878 (ID). Ameri- 
can Neptune, Jan., 1957- 

Y. Hisamura. The Origin of the Native Chinese of Ancient Szechuan [in Japanese]. Rekishi- 
gaku Kenkyd, Feb., 1957. 

Pinc-T1 Ho. Early Ripening Rice in Chinese History. Econ. Hist. Rev., Dec., 1956. 

Franxiyn D. Horzman. The Tax System of Outer Mongolia, 1911-1955: A Brief History. 
Jour. Asian Stud., Feb., 1957. 
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G. F. Hupson. Communist Ideology in China. Internat. Affairs, Apr., 1957. 
Y. Inove. The Tatheiki . .. on Military Strength in the Northern-Southern Courts Period [in 
Japanese]. Shirin, Jan., 1957- 
N. Kosayasut. A Study of the Problem of Mission and Unity of the Christian Churches in 
Japan. Kwansei Gakuin Univ. Annual Stud., Mar., 1956. 
Le Recensement De La Chine. Population, Oct—Dec., 1956. 
Davin E. Linpsrrom. Land Reform in Japan. Rural Sociology, June, 1956. 
Oprerre MerLar. En marge de l'expédition du Tonkin: Les émeutes de Ouen-Tchéau et de 
Hong-Kong (septembre-octobre 1884). Rev. hist., Oct.—Dec., 1956. 
A. P. Micuurin. On the Problem of the Origin of the Tungus [in Japanese]. Minzokugaku 
Kenky2, nos. 1-2, 1956. 
M. Mryamoro. Le progrès et l’activité de l'étude de Phistoire économique du Japon (II). Osaka 
Econ. Papers, Jan., 1957. 
Id. La décadence des Kabu-Nakama (corporations de marchands) du temps des Tokugawa et 
la Révolution de Meiji. Rev. hist., Oct-Dec., 1956. 
ANTOINE MosraerT. Matériaux Ethnographiques Relatifs aux Mongols Ordos. Central Asiatic 
Jour., II, no. 4, 1956. 
Henry McAvezavy. Sai-chin-hua (1874-1935): The Fortunes of a Chinese Singing Girl. His- 
tory Today, Mar., 1957. 
J. R. McEwan, Shifting Cultivation in Tsushima in the 18th Century. Asia Major, Nov., 1956. 
K. Nacar. The Life of Ch’en T'ien-hua (late Ch'ing revolutionary) [in Japanese]. Shigaku 
Zasshi, Nov., 1956. 
Id. Constitutional Reform and Revolutionary Factions at the End of the Ch'ing Dynasty [in 
Japanese]. Rekishigaku Kenkyt, Dec., 1956. 
_JosepH NeebHam. The Dialogue of Europe and Asia. United Asia, Oct-Nov., 1956, 
Niers C. NIELSEN, Jr. Religion and Philosophy in Contemporary Japan. Rice Inst. Pamphlet, 
Jan., 1957- 
Dovexias S. Paauw. The Kuomintang and Economic Stagnation, 1928-1937. Jour. Asian Stud., 
Feb., 1957. 
Herzert Passim. The Paekchong (Untouchables) of Korea. Monumenta Nipponica, nos. 3-4 
1956, 
Craupe S, PuiuLipS. Some Forces behind the Opening of Japan. Contemporary Japan, nos. 7-9, 
1956, 
Post-War Migration Problems in Japan. Internat. Labour Rev., Jan., 1957. 
Jean-PauL Roux. Tangri: Essai sur le ciel-dieu des peuples altaiques (IV). Rev. de VHistoire 
des Religions, Oct.—Dec., 1956. 
Tatsuo Sato. The Origin and Development of the Draft Constitution of Japan (II). Contem- 
porary Japan, nos. 7-9, 1956. 
M. Suimapa. The Status of Wu (Shaman officials) in the Liao Period [in Japanese]. Shigaku 
Zasshi, Nov., 1956. 
OsvaLp Sirén. Central Asian Influences in Chinese Painting of the T’ang Period. Arts Asiatiques, 
no. 1, 1956. 
G. WiLLiam SKINNER. Chinese Assimilation and Thai Politics. Jour. Asian Stud., Feb., 1957. 
ChHoraro Taxanasni. Capital Accumulation in Early Meiji Era. Asian Affairs, June, 1956. 
Kosaxu Tamura. Japan's Foreign Relations (VII): Unequal Treaties. Contemporary Japan, nos. 
7-9, 1956. 
Hisaxo Tanaxa. Higuchi Ichiyo [woman writer of Meiji era]. Monumenta Nipponica, nos, 3-4, 
1956. 
ARNOLD J. ToynBEE. The Role of Japan in World History. Japan Quar., Jan-Mar., 1957. 
K. G. TREGONNING. Kublai Khan and South-east Asia. History Today, Mar., 1957. 
FAN-KANG (FRANK) 'TseNG. The Influence of Legalism on the Premier System in the Ch'in and 
Han Dynasties [in Chinese]. She Hui K'o Hsúeh Lun Ts’ung (Taipei), Aug., 1956. 
M. Tsucawa. Local Fishing in Feudal Japan [in Japanese]. Shakai Keizai Shigaku, no. 1, 1956. 
Ryusaxu Tsunopa. Reflections on Buddhism and Its Problems. Rev. of Religion, Mar., 1957. 
‘ D. C. Twrrcnerr. Monastic Estates in T’ang China. Asia Major, Nov., 1956. 
K. Waranase, ef al. The Law of World Historical Development Reconsidered [in Japanese]. 
Shakai Keizai Shigaku, no. 1, 1956. 
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Ricmaro H. Wipe. The Boxer Affair and Australian Responsibility for Imperial Defense. 
Pacific Hist. Rev., Feb., 1957. 

WiLLiam P. Woopwarp. Religion—State Relations in Japan (1). Contemporary Japan, nos. 7-9, 
1956. 

K. A The Vicissitudes of Owner Occupiers in the Meiji Era [in Japanese]. Shakai 
Keizai Shigaku, no. 1, 1956. 

S. Yamamoro. Early Dutch Studies at Kyoto [in Japanese]. Shirin, Sept., 1956. 

C. Yano. “Beneficium” in China under the Dynasties of North-Wei, North-Chou and Sui, 439- 
618 a.D. [in Japanese]. Palacologia, July, 1956. 

Yana Yiou-cuun. Historical Development of Chinese Political Science [in Chinese]. Hstich Shu 
Chi K'an (Taipei), Sept., 1956. 


SOUTHERN ASIA 
Cecil Hobbs? 


INDIA'S ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH THE FAR EASTERN AND PACIFIC 
COUNTRIES IN THE PRESENT CENTURY. By B. N. Ganguli. [Published under 
the auspices of the Indian Council of World Affairs and the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations.] (Bombay: Orient Longmans; distrib. by Institute of Pacific Relations, New 
York. 1956. Pp. 348. $3.50.) Professor Ganguli’s painstaking analysis covers a great 
area and over a quarter of the world’s population, in the first half of the present 
century, with its extraordinary upheavals and changes in economic relationships. He 
deals with India’s trade with Japan, China, the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the United States, and has a valuable section on “Other Aspects of India’s Eco- 
nomic Relations,” dealing chiefly with Indian investments and Indian immigration 
to Malaya, Burma, and Ceylon. The tone is scholarly and dispassionate throughout, 
although the Western reader might wonder why investments by Great Britain con- 
stitute “colonialism” while investments in nearby countries by India are not so de- 
scribed. On the other hand, the reasons for resentment by Burmans of the activities 
of Chettyars from South India are fairly stated, and the reactions of nationalism in 
nearby countries to Indian immigration and investment are treated with considerable 
sympathy and understanding. At a time when India’s relations with Pakistan are 
such as to cause pain to friends of both countries, it is refreshing to find a fair and 
objective discussion of their economic relations. Ganguli gives a balanced discussion 
of the benefits to Indian and Southeast Asian economy of the nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century economic development caused by British investors. He points out 
reasons for doubting the desirability, from the Indian standpoint, of a continuation 
of commonwealth preference and other restrictive measures, when India’s interests 
increasingly require multilateral trading relationships. The book was apparently a 
long time in the press, as most statistical tables end in 1952-1953 and there is no 
mention of the division of Indochina into Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. Australians 
and New Zealanders might object to having their economies called “dependent.” It 
takes a careful reading to find that, in the earlier sections, “prewar” means pre- 
1914. Western readers may wonder why “lakhs” and “crores” are used without 
definition, along with “millions.” Students of the economies of India and its neigh- 
bors and of economic trends in the past half century will find this a valuable book. 

J. RusseLL Anprus, Washington, D. C. 


CONFLICT IN INDO-CHINA AND INTERNATIONAL REPERCUSSIONS: A 
DOCUMENTARY HISTORY, 1945-1955. By Allan B. Cole. With the assistance of 
Peter W. Lande, Dennis H. Kux, W. Bryce Harland, and Larry H. Wendell. [Pub- 
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lished under the auspices of the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts Uni- 
versity, and the Southeast Asia Program, Cornell University.] (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press. 1956. Pp. xxix, 265. $5.00,) The more than one hundred documents 
here reproduced, many of them difficult of access and some previously unavailable, in- 
clude speeches, formal policy statements, joint communiqués, international treaties 
and agreements, reform proposals, and constitutions. The items are grouped in five 
chronological “phases,” and the latter are organized topically by country of origin. 
The editor contributes a cautiously phrased general introduction and more perceptive, 
shorter summaries preceding each of the five parts. Three appendixes set forth a 
chronology of events, statistics on costs to France and to the United States, and a 
selected reading list. The purpose is to provide the essential documentation for an in- 
formed and objective assessment of historical developments within Vietnam since 
1945. The documents selected illustrate many sides of the controversy, and they con- 
tribute much that is useful. Particularly valuable are the texts of formal agreements 
arrived at from 1946 to the Geneva settlement of 1954. The problems and policies of 
the Ngo Dinh Diem regime are adequately presented. Unfortunately, however, the 
general atmosphere of the book reflects the stuffiness of official policy pronouncements, 
which sometimes conceal quite as much as they reveal. For example, the failure of 
United States policy is nowhere adequately explained. No document covers the 
debacle of Dien Bien Phu. The initial determination of France not to permit any 
outside interference or to sacrifice its position as a world power is only hinted at. 
Some statement could have been included to indicate the almost complete deadlock 
which long prevailed within the State Department itself between elements reflecting 
America’s desire not to jeopardize French cooperation in Europe and those con- 
cerned more directly with the affairs of Eastern Asia. Excerpts from French Chamber 
debates could have demonstrated the French Communist party’s refusal until 1948 to 
support Ho Chi Minh’s demand for independence as Jong as the party had some 
chance of gaining control of the Paris government. Ho’s concern for avoiding the use 
of Chinese troops to oust the French could have been illustrated. The documentation 
is simply incomplete. The editors concede that readers seeking the full story had 
better read Ellen Hammer’s book. Two revealing documents can be cited. One repro- 
duces excerpts from a Handbook for Chinese Political Workers Going to Vietnam, 
which establish the fact that Chinese “volunteers” were aiding Viet Minh in 1952 
and were being carefully enjoined not to antagonize the local people. The other is the 
allegation by Vice-President Nixon in December, 1953, that the Communist rebellions 
in Vietnam and Malaya (which began in 1947 and 1948 respectively) would never 
have occurred if China had not gone Communist (in 1949), a non sequitur which 
adds another dimension to the problem of American diplomacy within the area. 
Joun F. Capy, Ohio University 


CALENDAR OF PHILIPPINE DOCUMENTS IN THE AYER COLLECTION OF 
THE NEWBERRY LIBRARY. Edited by Paul S. Lietz. (Chicago: Newberry Li- 
brary. 1956. Pp. xvi, 259. $6.00.) Acquired in the 1890's from the library of the 
Compafiia General de Tabacos, the Ayer Collection (embracing some eight thousand 
pages of manuscript ranging from 1558 to 1903) has now been successfully calendared 
by Professor Lietz for the Philippine Study Program. Of the 370 items calendared, 
203 belong to the eighteenth century. Although partially exploited by James A. 
Robertson and Emma Blair for their Philippine Islands, 1493-1803 (55 vols.; Cleve- 
land, 1903-1909), this important group of originals—copies of memoranda, diaries, 
treatises, civil and ecclesiastical correspondence—has been little used. This skillfully 
prepared check list makes readily available detailed information about each item and 
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should turn many new footsteps toward the Newberry Library. The handbook is 
beautifully printed at an unnecessarily high cost. 


ScHarer WiLLisms, Shaftsbury, Vermont 


Sours Asia 


R. C. AcrawaLa. Early History and Archaeology of Kuruksetra and Ambala Division. Indian 
Hist. Quar., Dec., 1955. 

G. D. Brarce. Lord William Bentinck: The Application of Liberalism to India. Jour. Mod. Hist., 
Sept., 1956. f 

TAPANMOHAN CHATTERJI. The Battle of Plassey and the End of Sirajuddaulah. Visvabharati 
Quar., Spring, 1956. 

D. V. Gunpappa. Liberalism in India. Confluence, Fall, 1956. 

J. RADHAKRISHNAN. The Elections in Indonesia. For. Affairs Reports, June, 1956. 

MarsHaLL WINDMILLER. Indian Communism and the New Soviet Line. Pacific Affairs, Dec., 
1956. f 

1d. The Politics of States Reorganization in India: The Case of Bombay. Far East. Survey, Sept., 
1956. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


GEOFFREY FAIRBAIRN. Aspects of the Burmese Political Scene. Pacific Affairs, Sept., 1956. 

C. A. Gisson-HiLL. Raffles, Alexander Hare and Johanna van Hare. Jour. Malayan Branch Royal 
Asiatic Soc., Mar., 1955. . 

WiLLriam HENDERSON. Regionalism in Southeast Asia, Jour. Internat. Affairs, X, 1, 1956. 

Ceci, Hosxs. The Political Importance of the Buddhist Priesthood in Burma, Far East. Econ. 
Rev., Nov. 8, 1956. 

Indonesia after the Elections. World Today, Aug., 1956. 

law. A. MacGrecor. Gaspar Correa and Malacca. Jour. Malayan Branch Royal Asiatic Soc., 
Mar., 1955. 

Id. Notes on the Portuguese in Malaya. Jour. Malayan Branch Royal Asiatic Soc., May, 1955. 

J. L. Poznan. Some Ideological Aspects of the Conquest of the Philippines. Americas, Jan., 1957. 

Presidential Policy in the Philippines: Magsaysay’s Record. World Today, Dec., 1956. 

Victor PurcerL. Colonialism in Contemporary Southeast Asia. Jour. Internat. Affairs, X, 1, 
1956. 

Kacuorn SUKHABANIJ. Was Nam Thom the First King of Sukhodaya? Jour. Siam Soc., Aug., 
1956. 

Hucn Tinxer. Burma's Northeast Borderland Problems. Pacific Affairs, Dec., 1956. 

Irene Tinker. Malayan Elections: Electoral Pattern for Plural Societies? West. Polit. Quar., 
June, 1956. 

Irene Tinker and MiL WaLker. The First General Election in India and Indonesia. Far East. 
Survey, July, 1956. 

PauL Wreatiey. The Malay Peninsula as Known to the Chinese of the Third Century, A.D. 
Jour. Malayan Branch Asiatic Soc., Mar., 1955. 

Scuarer WiLLiams. The First Provincial Council of Manila, 1771. Seminar, XIII, 1955-56. 


United States History 
Wood Gray* 


GENERAL 


A BAKER’S DOZEN: THIRTEEN UNUSUAL AMERICANS. By Russel B. Nye. 
(East Lansing: Michigan State University Press. 1956. Pp. xi, 300. $5.00.) This book 
deals with thirteen men who played minor roles in the great drama of American 
history. Two of them were touched by the taint of treason: John Fries, who in 1799 
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led a revolt of Pennsylvania German farmérs against the new tax laws enacted by 
Congress, and Harman Blennerhassett, the pathetic dupe of Aaron Burr. Two more 
are John Ledyard, who failed in his effort to discover a Northwest Passage, and 
Edward Bonney, a small-town Iowa lawyer who for a*time turned detective in order 
to bring a gang of robbers and murderers to justice. There are a couple of villains: 
Simon Girty, the “white savage” renegade, and John A. Murrell, thief and ruthless 
killer on the Southern frontier. Others are John Humphrey Noyes and James Strang, 
whe both sought to establish a limited Utopia, at least slightly reminiscent of Brook 
Farm or New Harmony; Clement C. Vallandigham, Copperhead extraordinary and 
bitter critic of Lincoln; Jacob Coxey, who led his army of unemployed to Washing- 
ton; Nat Turner, head of a brief but bloody rebellion, repercussions of which rocked 
the South for months; and Elijah Lovejoy, editor and abolitionist, whose work and 
martyrdom had far-reaching influences. Finally, there is Phineas Quinby, the faith 
healer, whose principles were later taught by Mary Baker Eddy until she had for- 
mulated her own philosophy of health. This is a useful and informative volume, 
beautifully written by a master craftsman who some years ago was awarded the 
Pulitzer prize for biography. While there are no footnotes, a four-page note on 
sources indicates the materials used by the author and sources of additional informa- 
tion. Adequate biographies of some of the characters in this book have been pub- 
lished, but a number of the others are hardly important enough to warrant such ex- 
tensive treatment. All, however, are of sufficient significance to make students of 
American history eager to learn more about them than can be found in any encyclo- 
pedia. It is to be hoped that other books of this type may be produced. It is a 
distinct contribution to our history; we need more like it. 
Epwarp Everett Date, University of Oklahoma 


A REPORT ON WORLD POPULATION MIGRATIONS AS RELATED TO THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. (Washington, D. C.: George Washington Uni- 
versity. 1956. Pp. v, 448. No charge.) This report is essentially two bibliographies— 
one historical and the other demographic, economic, and sociological—of the litera- 
ture on immigration to America from 1607 to 1955. The first one in particular fur- 
nishes a useful starting point for research on practically any aspect of immigration. 
The staff of the Population Migration Project at George Washington University has 
turned up thousands of titles, at least some of which would otherwise evade even the 
most diligent scholar. The compilers disarm criticism by presenting their bibliog- 
raphies as only a “preliminary listing,” but if they plan a fuller edition, a more 
discriminating system of classification would be helpful. Apart from conventional 
rubrics such as “racial groups,” “area accounts,” and “public policy,” the historical 

bibliography usually leaves it to the user to distinguish contemporary sources from 

secondary works, scholarly studies from ephemera, and good books from disreputable. 

And the headings are sometimes*misleading: students of “public policy” will have to 

look under “general” works to find Higham’s Strangers in the Land; those interested 

in nineteenth-century Irishmen or Jews are apt to miss Handlin’s Boston’s Immi- 

grants or Grinstein’s Rise of the Jewish Community of New York; and the Welsh 

fail somehow to qualify as British. Historians may find more suggestive the well- 
annotated demographic, economic, and sociological bibliography, although it (like 
its accompanying essays) is concerned primarily with future policy. The historical 
essay calls for research on such topics as the immigrant traffic, immigrants on the 
frontier or in politics, and their cultural contributions and assimilation. While such 
questions have their importance, is not what the bibliography calls the “area ac- 
count”—an investigation of all aspects of immigration in the broader social context 
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of a particular city or region—a more practical and rewarding approach for the his- 


torian? 
RowLaND T. Berrnorr, Princeton University 


DOCUMENTS OF AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORY. Edited by John Tracy Ellis. 
(Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing Company. 1956. Pp. xxiv, 677. $8.75.) This 
volume represents a mere sampling of a vast amount of source material which is 
available for the writing and teaching of the history of Catholicism in America. Its 
163 selections are drawn from papal bulls, letters, memoirs, manuscript collections, 
archival materials, and newspapers; they include poems by Joyce Kilmer and John 
Bannister Tabb and the witticisms of Mr. Dooley. About a fourth of the book deals 
with colonial times, and the last selection is the papal encyclical on the occasion of 
the sesquicentennial of the American hierarchy. The editor has provided introductory 
historical notes and explanatory footnotes, and the editing and indexing have been 
carefully done. Probably no two editors would ever make the same selections for a 
volume of this kind, and therefore any reviewer could point to several omissions that 
seem important to him. Yet there can be no doubt that the vast majority of these selec- 
tions will prove useful not only to churchmen but to lay historians as well, whatever 
their religious affiliation. A reviewer can do no more than highlight some of the 
more important topics included in such a miscellaneous collection. The selections 
begin with colonial days, when all of America was in partibus infidelium, and move 
on through later controversies in the American Church over trusteeism, Americanism, 
and education. They include the development of Catholic journalism in the United 
States, McMaster’s anti-Lincoln editorials in his Freeman’s Journal, and Purcell’s 
courageous antislavery stand in the Catholic Telegraph; various phases of the nativist 
agitation; Archbishop Hughes’s fulminations of a century ago against revolutionary 
radicals, including “Young Irelanders,” and his stubborn opposition to western coloni- 
zation projects; Cardinal Gibbons’ defense of Henry George and the Knights of 
Labor; immigration; the emphasis on the social gospel in the Bishop’s Program of 
Social Reconstruction (1919); and Governor Smith’s answer to religious bigotry in 
1928. 

Cart Wirrxe, Western Reserve University 


EVOLUTION OF HISTORIOGRAPHY IN AMERICA, 1870-1910. By Amales 
Tripathi, (Calcutta, India: World Press Private Ltd. 1956. Pp. ix, 106. 125.6d.) A 
scholar from India presented this slim book as his master’s thesis at Columbia. His 
intent was to analyze “the controlling assumptions of American historians” in the 
generation after 1870 and the relationship of such assumptions to the social scene. 
In his anxiety to establish a unity among historians whose themes and treatment 
varied markedly, Professor Tripathi occasionally gives the impression of being for- 
mula-ridden, Thus, in coupling Theodore Roosevelt with other historians of the 
period, he fails to note important differences. The sweeping generalization with its 
small truth and larger distortion is too often used in these earnest pages. The point 
of view reflects the conventional European Laborite or Socialist estimate of the 
American businessman. Though it covers familiar ground (not always acknowledg- 
ing an indebtedness to predecessors), it is an excellent performance for a neophyte. 
It achieves a fair measure of success in relating historical writing to the economic and 
social environment. This study is another and welcome example of the increasing at- 
tention given by foreign scholars to the history. of the United States. For better re- 
sults, however, these same scholars will need to remember that American history is 
na more simple than the history of their own countries. 

Micazt Kraus, City College of New York 
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FRANKLIN AND HIS FRENCH CONTEMPORARIES. By Alfred Owen Aldridge. 
(New York: New York University Press. 1957. Pp. 260. $4.75.) The problem of 
piecing together the full story of Franklin’s activities and influence in France has 
occupied scholars since John Bigelow. The task, which has been complicated by the 
venerable dector's annoying discretion in covering up his own tracks, is still un- 
finished, but the present study constitutes a valuable, readable, and erudite con- 
tribution. It is, in fact, the first extended work of scholarly character devoted exclu- 
sively to the problem since E. E. Hale's Franklin in France. Professor Aldridge 
wisely has not attempted to cover all phases of Franklin’s role in French-American 
relations (he omits, for instance, his subject’s diplomatic activities) and has con- 
centrated on describing Franklin’s part in French-American literary history and on 
defining the contemporary French conception of the American representative. Within 
these limits, the author has effectively summed up recent findings and has added 
much new information garnered from extensive research in French archives and li- 
braries. On the one hand, he details Franklin’s contributions to the Ephémérides du 
citoyen, the French publications of The Way to Wealth and the Autobiography, the 
composition of the bagatelles, the dissemination of the political and propaganda 
pieces, and the strange adventures of the Polly Baker story. On the other, he pro- 
vides an analysis of the image of Franklin as represented in contemporary French 
fiction, drama, poetry, memoirs, correspondence, political writings, and periodicals. 
Thus the book lies mainly in the area of literary history, but not wholly so, for such 
pertinent topics as Franklin’s influence on unicameralism in the French Revolution 
are also treated. It must be noted that there are a few errors, mostly bibliographical. 
For instance, the second French publication of The Way to Wealth was probably that 
in the Courrier de Europe (March 21-May 30, 1777), not Ruault’s 1777 edition. 
And the author of Etats-Unis de l’Amérique comparés avec les ligues achéennes ... 
was Charles Mayer, not Mayo. Moreover, the 1780 edition of Raynal’s Histoire 
philosophique was scarcely the last during the author’s lifetime. But such slips or 
omissions are not numerous enough to detract from the general value of the book. 
It is perhaps to be regretted, however, that Aldridge chose not to attempt the long 
overdue job of definitively identifying Franklin’s contributions to the Affaires de 
l'Angleterre et de Amérique and that he passed over possibly the most interesting of 
the Franklin literary problems of the period, the authorship of “The Sale of the 
Hessians.” 

Duran Echeverria, Brown University 


REBELS AND REDCOATS. By George F. Scheer and Hugh F. Rankin. (Cleveland, 
Ohio: World Publishing Company. 1957. Pp. 572. $7.50.) Rebels and Redcoats is a 
history of land warfare in the Revolution, largely devoted to the operations of the 
Continental Army and its British adversary. It covers substantially the same ground 
recently traversed by several writers, including Willard Wallace (Appeal to Arms) 
and Christopher Ward (War of the Revolution). It is more detailed than Wallace’s 
work, less so than that of Ward. The authors, who have carried on researches with 
respect to partisan warfare in the South, have reserved their findings in that field for 
later publication, and no novelty is claimed for Rebels and Redcoats, except in man- 
ner of presentation. Offering very extensive quotations from contemporary documents, 
they sought to write a narrative both accurate and appealing. The result is a smoothly 
written and colorful book containing but one error that may be described as serious. 
Messrs. Scheer and Rankin list in their bibliography only the sources for their quota- 
tions, but they made much and good use of the works of other scholars. In a few 
cases, on their large canvas, colors are not quite true, and lines are not precisely 
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drawn. Repeating an ancient error long since exploded, they assert that according to 
British strategy in 1777 Sir William Howe was to send a force northward from New 
York to meet Burgoyne's army at Albany. The authors have supplied a fine set of 
clear and attractive maps. In general, they achieved their purpose. 

Joun R. Avpen, Duke University 


TRUXTUN OF THE CONSTELLATION: THE LIFE OF COMMODORE THOMAS 
TRUXTUN, U. S. NAVY, 1755-1822. By Eugene S. Ferguson. (Baltimore, Md.: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1956. Pp. xii, 322. $5.25.) Although Thomas Truxtun is distinguished 
in American naval history as the outstanding commander in the quasi war with 
France, hitherto he has had no biographical account more than a dozen pages in 
length. This lack has been filled by Eugene S. Ferguson in a highly satisfactory biog- 
raphy which is as complete as the available sources permit. Truxtun went to sea from 
New York in 1767, rose rapidly, and during the Revolution commanded both 
merchantmen and privateers. After the war he made trading voyages to China, India, 
and Europe before accepting a commission as captain in the nascent United States 
Navy in 1794. Best known for his skillful and aggressive operations in the frigate 
Constellation during the quasi war with France, he also made significant contribu- 
tions in navigation, signaling, and naval tactics. Perhaps most important was his part 
in the establishment of a tradition of command and strict but fair discipline in the 
new navy, A dispute with the Jefferson administration over relative rank caused the 
staunch Federalist Truxtun to resign in 1802, and he spent the remainder of his life 
in rather embittered and tiresome retirement, taking some part in party politics and 
quarreling with his family. Ferguson has used a great array of widely scattered 
sources, including family papers hitherto unavailable. His footnotes and bibliography 
not only attest to the diligence of his work but also form a useful guide to further 
study in this period of American maritime and naval history. Truxtun emerges as a 
living, plausible figure with qualities of both excellence and human pettiness. His 
relationship to those about him is skillfully presented so that the book assumes wider 
significance than that of a strictly biographical narrative. Well-balanced, clearly writ- 
ten, and with touches of quiet humor, this is both a delightful book to read and 
good history. 

Jony Hasxett KembLE, Pomona College 


JAMES GILLESPIE BIRNEY: SLAVEHOLDER TO ABOLITIONIST. By Betty 
Fladeland. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1955. Pp. ix, 323. $5.00.) This 
volume is an important addition to the literature of the antislavery movement. The 
author has utilized the Weld and Birney correspondence, already familiar to those 
who have read the revisionist studies of Professors Barnes and Dumond, but she has 
also made excellent use of a wealth of other manuscript and newspaper sources to 
produce the first scholarly biography of James G. Birney. One cannot but admire 
Birney. Until midway in life he was a typical Southern aristocrat. As preparation for 
politics his father provided him with an excellent education—Transylvania Univer- 
sity, Princeton, opportunity to read law with Alexander J. Dallas of Philadelphia. 
Upon returning to Danville the young Jawyer married into a prominent family and 
got a start in Kentucky politics. Then, in 1818, he moved to Alabama territory and 
became a planter. Here, his legal talent and his wide acquaintance with leading edu- 
cators were both utilized by the new state—in organizing a government and in 
founding the university. But by 1823, overindulgence in vices common to his social 
station—gambling and drink—had plunged him into debt. Selling the plantation, 
Birney moved into Huntsville, resumed a law practice, reordered his personal life, 
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joined the Presbyterian church, and began to show an interest in social reforms. 
Birney's transition from slaveholder to abolitionist came gradually and can be at- 
tributed to his religious conversion. This experience prompted him to want to aid 
the Negro race and in 1832 he became a colonizationist. A year spent as agent for 
the American Colonization Society in the deep South so disillusioned him with 
prospects for success in that part of the slaveholding region that he returned to 
Kentucky late in 1833 determined to work for gradual emancipation in the border 
states. While engaged in this activity he was disturbed by a growing conviction that 
slavery was a sin and, following the Lane debates, he met with Weld, decided to 
abandon colonization, manumitted his remaining slaves on June 2, 1834, and became 
an abolitionist. Birney's subsequent career as an editor, lecturer, publicist, secretary of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, candidate of the Liberty party for President in 
1840 and 1844, as well as the period of his retirement (1845-57), is carefully de- 
lineated. The author has drawn a well-balanced portrait of this proud, obstinate, 
ambitious man whose “intellectual convictions” and “deep-seated humanitarianism” 
permitted him to rise above his human frailties and to do as much as any single in- 
dividual to formulate the moral, political, and constitutional arguments that led, 
ultimately, to the abolition of Negro slavery. 
ARTHUR R. KookEr, University of Southern California 


THE INTIMATE LETTERS OF JOHN CLEVES SYMMES AND HIS FAMILY 
INCLUDING THOSE OF HIS DAUGHTER MRS. WILLIAM HENRY HARRI- 
SON, WIFE OF THE NINTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. Edited 
by Beverley W. Bond, Jr. [Publications of the Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio.] (Cincinnati: the Society. 1956. Pp. xxxiii, 174. $4.50.) In 1926 the editor of 
this volume published the Correspondence of John Cleves Symmes. Not until the 
John C. Short Family Papers were acquired by the Library of Congress (1944) was 
the publication of the intimate papers of the Symmes family possible. The letters 
chosen for publication present a picture of frontier life on the Ohio River and range 
chronologically from 1769 to 1862. The reader is made to feel the spirit of the rapidly 
developing West in the early eighteenth century, with all its debt and waste, its 
scarcity of money, and its dreams of a better tomorrow. The struggle to transplant 
Eastern standards of living, social life, and literary interests to a wilderness in the 
process of settlement by farmers, trappers and fur traders, uncouth river boatmen, 
and adventurous merchants was a rigorous one. There were few signal successes, but 
many disappointments. Two personalities stand out in these letters, John Cleves 
Symmes and his daughter Anna, who married William Henry Harrison. Anna 
Harrison’s papers were destroyed when her home burned in 1855; there is so little 
known about her that we are indebted to the editor for these letters. The editing and 
the mechanics are commendable. 

Wii E. Smita, Miami University 


LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL: A MILITARY STUDY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
Volume IV. By Kenneth P. Williams. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1956. Pp. 
xv, 616. $7.50.) When the first two volumes of Lincoln Finds a General appeared in 
1949, the publishers announced that two more volumes, one on U. S. Grant in the 
West and another on Grant versus Lee in the East, would complete Lincoln’s quest. 
Fortunately, these plans miscarried and Williams settled down to write a careful, 
detailed history of Grant’s western campaigns. The fourth volume, carrying Grant 
from Iuka to Vicksburg, reveals not only a maturing Grant but an author maturing 
under the influence of careful scholarship and painstaking research. The first two 
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volumes were crotchety, filled with opinionated editorials condemning George B. 
McClellan, and arguing some rather tenuous points after the traditional manner of an 
arm-chair strategist. The present volume (like the one preceding it) is based on a 
thorough examination of the Official Records and demonstrates, item by item, and 
without editorial pontification, the superior qualities of Grant as a general. In the 
process, Don Carlos Buell and William S, Rosecrans emerge as clearly the generals 
for whom Lincoln was not looking. In the text, the footnotes, and the appendix, the 
author carefully disposes of the claims of Anna Carroll as a military genius and of 
Sylvanus Cadwallader as a truthful reporter, Three more volumes are now promised, 
and at the present rate they bid fair to being the “definitive” history of the Northern 
armies in the Civil War. 
WiLLiam B. HesseLTINE, University of Wisconsin 


LINCOLN AS THEY SAW HIM. Edited and narrated by Herbert Mitgang. (New 
York: Rinehart and Company. 1956. Pp. xv, 519. $6.00.) Abraham Lincoln's speeches 
and writings, of course, have been conveniently gathered together. “But,” Herbert 
Mitgang observes, “for a hundred years the full original reports and editorials appear- 
ing in the newspapers and periodicals of Lincoln's own time—North, South, East, 
West and in Europe—have been scattered around the country. This book aims to 
repair this omission by supplying a modest number of the contemporary judgments 
and, thus, to unfold Lincoln's life as it appeared to the public of his time.” The 
selections, arranged chronologically from March, 1832, to May, 1865, include viciously 
hostile as well as eulogistic and more or less impartial comment. Some of them have 
been frequently quoted and are fairly well known; a few, written by Lincoln or 
quoting him, are to be found in his Collected Works; others are unfamiliar and 
fresh. The editor's introductions to his pieces are neither very critical nor very in- 
formative, and the index lists only periodicals and proper names. The book is not 
to be compared with the volumes of Southern Editorials on Secession and Northern 
Editorials on Secession, published by the American Historical Association, which 
with their analytical indexes are vastly more useful as sources of newspaper opinion 
on Lincoln for the limited period they cover. Nor is this book to be compared in use- 
fulness or readibility with The Living Lincoln, the one-volume abridgment of the 
Collected Works edited by Paul M. Angle and Earl Schenck Miers. Lincoln as They 
Saw Him is a minor repair to a major omission. Nevertheless, students of Lincoln 
and the Civil War are indebted to Mitgang for this much, and Lincoln fans will 
find a great deal in the book to interest them, though few will have the stamina to 
read it straight through as a biography. Scholars and general readers alike will be 
grateful for two of the illustrations, hitherto unpublished drawings of Lincoln which 
were sketched from life by the French businessman and artist, Pierre Morand. 

Ricoarp N. Current, Woman’s College, University of North Carolina 


SOUTH AFTER GETTYSBURG: LETTERS OF CORNELIA HANCOCK, 1863- 
1868. Edited by Henrietta Stratton Jaquette. Foreword by Bruce Catton. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1956. Pp. xii, 288. $4.00.) Cornelia Hancock, a young 
Quaker from New Jersey imbued with abolitionist zeal, served as a nurse in the Civil 
War and taught the freedmen in South Carolina for ten years after the war. This 
book contains her Civil War letters (originally published in 1937) and the recently 
discovered postwar letters. The latter constitute a valuable addition although they 
cover only a short period of her stay in the South. Miss Hancock’s style of writing 
leaves much to be desired. If, however, the reader is willing to plow through many 
hastily written letters filled with much trivia, he is rewarded by frequent valuable 
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comments and observations on wartime and postwar conditions. The author had a 
sincere devotion to the Union, the common soldier, and the Negro; a distrust of the 
military in general; and an undying hatred of the “Secesh,” an attitude that con- 
tinued into the Reconstruction period. These contemporary letters are more valuable 
than some of the Civil War memoirs currently coming from the press that often were 
written after a lapse of years. The book, however, suffers from lack of the kind of 
thorough editing that would have identified correspondents and other persons, fur- 
nished explanatory notes and illustrative maps, and eliminated inconsequential 
material. 
ALLEN J. Gorg, University of Alabama 


HENRY VARNUM POOR: BUSINESS EDITOR, ANALYST, AND REFORMER. 
By Alfred D. Chandler, Jr. [Studies in Entrepreneurial History published in co- 
operation with the Research Center in Entrepreneurial History, Harvard University.] 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1956. Pp. 362. $6.50.) “The pen was 
Henry Varnum Poor's calling,” writes his great-grandson, Alfred D. Chandler, Jr. 
It was Poor’s pen in fact that justifies attention to a life which was otherwise of but 
passing moment. Poor edited the American Railroad Journal during the twelve years 
before the Civil War, and afterward he launched the important Manual of the Rail- 
roads of the United States, which attached a lasting significance to his name. It is 
noteworthy that from the beginning, unlike other pioneer business journalists, Poor 
directed his pen and editorial policies along creative lines. “He was not content 
merely to report and record,” Chandler continues. “Instead he used the data he 
compiled as a basis for analyzing the problems and suggesting changes and improve- 
ments in the industry which his periodicals served.” As a result, his importance rests 
on being one of the first Americans to explore the manifold problems posed by the 
advent of large-scale business and industry. His career as business editor, analyst, 
and reformer runs threadlike through the revolutionary changes in mid-nineteenth- 
century railroading. But more than any other railroad editor and as much as any 
business editor, Henry Varnum Poor was associated closely with those Eastern 
financiers and merchants, identified by Professor Cochran in his Railroad Leaders 
(1953), who defined the railroader's business role in the more responsible terms of 
the “general entrepreneur.” Thus Poor's writings afforded an additional link in the 
behavioral chain “by which the actions of Western and Southern railroad men were 
guided from almost the very beginning of American railroad expansion by the Eastern 
‘prescribing group.” Chandler’s study of his ancestor is as thorough as any student 
of entrepreneurial history could desire. He has used the family papers with effect 
and repeatedly demonstrates his mastery of contemporary business, railroad, and 
industrial materials. Indeed, students would do well to consult his bibliographical 
notes for guidance. Yet this is a turgid and poorly written book. It is true that its 
theme concentrates on Poor’s editorial policies and programs, and not on his life, 
while detailing problems of railroad construction, finance, competition, and adminis- 
tration. It is true also that this was the proper approach and that a great deal of fresh 
information becomes available thereby on the early steps toward large business units 
in the United States. Almost all sense of the historic drama of America’s railroads is 
lost, however, amidst excessive verbiage, as the author submerges himself and his 
readers in the depths of day-to-day and year-by-year topics and editorials. Again and 
again, Poor’s positions and functions are characterized in terms that grow increasingly 
hackneyed as the chapters go by. This is regrettable, because Chandler’s book is a 
solid piece of work, the last word on Henry Varnum Poor, one suspects, for a long 
time. Poor’s importance as a business editor is now clearly fixed for historians. Yet 
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his own blue pencil must have itched, wherever it is that good editors go when they 
die, to repair this job that has been done on him. 
ARTHUR P. Dunnen, Bryn Mawr College 


THE SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT OF HENRY ADAMS. By Henry Wasser. (Thessa- 
lonike: the Author. 1956. Pp. 127.) Scholars have long been fascinated with the 
enigma of Henry Adams. Many have offered explanations, and some have found 
a niche in history or intellectual development for the wandering soul he was. All 
students of Adams have noted his preoccupation with science. Now, for the first 
time, a scholar not only has said that science is a significant key to Adams’ thought 
but has set as his task the study of this most important phase of Adams’ thinking. 
Dr. Wasser begins with an analysis of Adams’ scientific attitude and philosophy, 
somewhat too short to be satisfactory, and then follows the development of his 
scientific education and its effects upon his thinking from his interests in biological, 
geological, and historical evolution, to his interest in mathematics, physics, the second 
law of thermodynamics, and finally his concept of the rule of phase. The book is 
a work of literary criticism based primarily upon Adams’ published work, with some 
reference to letters and manuscripts and extensive use of the marginalia in Adams’ 
personal library. It produces no new conclusions about Adams and might have 
benefited by the acknowledgment of the work of other Adams scholars, especially 
that of W. H. Jordy, Henry Adams, Scientific Historian (1952). Nevertheless, Wasser 
has performed a valuable service in organizing in one volume Adams’ scientific 
thought and in relating it to > the sources from which Adams drew. 

Davi D. Van TasseL, University of Texas 


THE RADICAL NOVEL IN THE UNITED STATES, 1900-1954: SOME INTER- 
RELATIONSHIPS OF LITERATURE AND SOCIETY. By Walter B. Rideout. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 339. $6.00.) “Radical” is 
an adjective too commonly used and too infrequently studied. Latterly it has had 
greater currency as an epithet than as an attribute. Even scholars have been wary of 
employing it except where historical tradition has properly sanctified its referents. 
In this study of the radical novel since 1900, Professor Rideout has undertaken “to 
put the facts into the public domain,” where they unquestionably belong. He has 
succeeded in examining the subject with exemplary calmness and consistent good taste. 
Economically compressed within 291 pages, the treatment of the radical novel is in 
four main divisions. The first, the initial two decades of the twentieth century, covers 
the Socialist novel beginning with Isaac Kahn Friedman's By Bread Alone (1901). 
Almost half a hundred Socialist novels appeared during these years. In the second 
period, from the Great War to the Great Depression, economic collapse shattered 
older certainties and endowed the Soviet creed with an appearance of sanity. Ninety 
“proletarian” novels were submitted in a contest sponsored by the New Masses and the 
publishing house of John Day. Certainties were shattered once again when, in the 
third stage from 1935 to 1939, the Nazi-Russian pact made the Communist God, 
until then safe in his Moscow heaven, fail beyond hope of redemption by reason. 
Even the withering blasts of cold war have been unable to freeze the radical literary 
stream. At least forty novels have appeared between 1940 and 1954. Dialectics often 
concerned the radical novelist more than aesthetics. But it was literary theory and 
fidelity to creative purpose that splintered the literary left. The flaws of society which 
angered radical writers, however, are of greater historical significance than the flaws 
of logic which continue to anger conservative critics. Injustice remains injustice re- 
gardless of the political credentials of the protestants. And the major significance of 
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the record, now happily in the public domain, is a record of social protest. No sketch 
can do justice to these closely packed pages. They are judicious, temperate, and com- 
passionate. The check list of 189 radical novels will be helpful to students, for if 
the novels were never novels as much as social documents, most of the problems to 
which they were addressed have still to be solved. 

Bert James LoEwENBERG, Sarah Lawrence College 


THE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION AND THE AMERICAN LABOR MOVE- 
MENT, 1900-1925, By Marguerite Green. (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of 
America Press. 1956. Pp. xii, 537. $5.50.) The National Civic Federation, founded in 
1goo or Igor (the date is uncertain), was designed as a forum for the discussion of 
national affairs. During its fruitful period, the years prior to World War I, it per- 
formed this function and served as a meeting ground where a heterogeneous group 
of influential men exchanged ideas, attempted to formulate solutions to public 
problems, and exerted considerable influence on behalf of the moderate progressivism 
of the time. The NCF was not a one-man outfit. Mark Hanna, Samuel Gompers, 
Andrew Carnegie, Oscar Straus, Thomas F. Ryan, August Belmont, Mayor Seth Low 
of New York City, and many others made substantial contributions. But the real 
force in the NCF was its founder, Ralph Montgomery Easley, a crusading Kansas 
newspaperman turned national reformer. Easley supplied the enthusiasm, tact, per- 
suasiveness, and skillful guidance principally responsible for the NCF’s early success. 
Marguerite Grezn's monograph treats only one, but the most important, of the Federa- 
tion’s programs: industrial relations. Consciously pro-labor, yet moderate enough 
to enlist the support of “enlightened” capitalists, the NCF pioneered in industrial 
conciliation and mediation and worked for the passage of liberal labor laws. These 
endeavors assisted in the prevention or solution of an impressive number of labor 
troubles. The NCF gave material assistance to Gompers’ campaign for public accept- 
ance of organized labor. American entry into World War I brought a change. Easley 
and the dominant members of the NCF “slipped with ease” into ultraconservatism. 
The emotional impact of the War and the postwar hysteria over Bolshevism washed 
out their moderate progressivism of earlier years, and NCF’s industrial relations 
program became part of an all-embracing, almost fanatical, campaign against radi- 
calism, Moving so far to the right as to destroy the appeal and influence it had built 
on a middle-of-the-road foundation, the Federation dwindled away. Miss Green's care- 
ful, detailed, dispassionate study, closely documented from primary materials, will 
naturally appeal to labor historians. It should be called to the attention of intellectual 
and social historians as well; the NCF and Easley, the organization’s genius, reflected 
a pattern of beliefs and attitudes widespread among leaders of the period. 

Davin M. Benen, Youngstown University 


THE GREATNESS OF WOODROW WILSON, 1856-1956. Arranged and edited by 
Em Bowles Alsop. Introduction by Dwight D. Eisenhower. (New York: Rinehart 
and Company. 1956. Pp. xiv, 268. $3.95.) Despite the editor’s statement that this 
volume, commemorating the hundredth anniversary of Wilson’s birth, is intended 
for laymen “who do not know Mr. Wilson, or who know him slightly,” historians 
also may read with profit some of the essays by eighteen distinguished persons. Some 
of the contributions to this work are heavily loaded with eulogy, but others are 
better balanced and are based on an impressive knowledge of source materials. 
Scholars interested in twentieth-century American history will welcome Arthur S. 
Link’s essay, “The Progressive,” which is for the most part a distillation of his more 
voluminous work on this subject. It is noteworthy that Link’s interpretation in 
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Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era that Wilson turned to “advanced” pro- 
gressivism in 1916 merely out of expediency now has a softer and more sympathetic 
tone. “The Man in History,” by Katharine E. Brand, will serve as an invaluable 
guide for scholars planning to do research in the bulky unpublished materials of the 
Wilson Papers and in the related personal papers of public figures. Ralph McGill's 
essay, “The President,” is a militant defense of Wilsonian policies. Some of his inter- 
pretations are provocative, but at times he becomes too dogmatic, especially when he 
claims that American membership in the League would have kept the mandates from 
becoming “little more than subterfuges for old-fashioned imperialism.” Other essays 
in this volume that especially deserve the attention of historians are: “The Political 
Philosopher,” by Walter Lippmann; “The Educator,” by Harold W. Dodds; “Wilson 
to South America,” by Luis Quintanilla; “The Man of Faith,” by Frank Bell Lewis; 
“The Internationalist,” by Edgar Eugene Robinson; “The Human Being,” by Vir-' 
ginius Dabney; and “The Statesman,” by Claude G. Bowers. This volume has two 
basic weaknesses: an inordinate amount of repetition resulting from an overlapping 
of topics and an unevenness in the quality of the essays. 
Joun WeLLs Davison, Washington, D. C. 


A CROSSROADS OF FREEDOM: THE 1912 CAMPAIGN SPEECHES OF WOOD. 
ROW WILSON. Edited by John Wells Davidson. With a preface by Charles Seymour. 
(New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press for the Woodrow Wilson Foundation; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. xviii, 570. $6.00.) 
Like the newspapers in which they are so extensively reported, presidential campaign 
speeches are usually of only momentary interest. Occasionally a candidate makes some 
great pronouncement or drastic shift of position in such an oration, but more often 
he merely talks, or, as Harding put it, “bloviates,” being concerned more with the 
political effects of his remarks than with their meaning. Historians have long con- 
sidered Woodrow Wilson’s “New Freedom” addresses an exception to this generali- 
zation, and for this reason John W. Davidsons edition of these 1912 campaign 
speeches is of particular interest. Drawing chiefly upon the shorthand notes of Wil- 
son’s stenographer, Charles L. Swem, Davidson has given us all of the most important 
speeches in accurate form. His introductions provide a day-by-day, indeed almost an 
hour-by-hour, account of Wilson’s campaign. As a result, it is now possible to trace 
more accurately the development of Wilson’s ideas and to pin down more closely 
where and when he altered and expanded the New Freedom philosophy during the 
course of the campaign. The only serious weakness in this attractively printed and 
well-indexed volume is the overly reverential approach of the editor. It is one thing 
to establish an accurate text and something else to print a sentence “Whom are you 
afraid of?” and indicate in a footnote that in the actual oration Wilson “inadvertently” 
said “who.” A less worshipful editor would print the word as “Who [sic],” or as 
“Who[m]”. When Wilson gets mixed up in his syntax, Davidson apologizes for him 
in a footnote; when he indulges in a politically necessary misstatement, Davidson tells 
us that he “evidently did not realize” the truth. This attitude reaches an extreme 
when the editor refers to the candidate’s campaign train as the “faithful Federal.” 
If Davidson had devoted space wasted in such ways to an expansion of his somewhat 
skimpy introduction and of his inadequate identifications of persons and events 
mentioned in the speeches, his book would be much improved. Still, the speeches are 
important, and Davidson is our benefactor for having made them available. 

Jonn A. Garraty, Michigan State University 


THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT: HOSPITALIZATION AND EVACUATION, 
ZONE OF INTERIOR. By Clarence McKittrick Smith. [U. S. Army in World War 
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Il: The Technical Services:] (Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military 
History, Department of the Army. 1956. Pp. xxiii, 503. $4.00.) This volume is con- 
cerned not with medical and surgical matters per se but with the logistics of first aid, 
hospitalization, and evacuation. The problem of taking care of sick and wounded 
men has been of concern to every army throughout history, yet never has it had the 
magnitude which it assumed in World War IL Never before were our armies so 
large and so widely dispersed; size and space introduced parameters hitherto un- 
known in medical logistics. One of the outstanding achievements of medical science 
in World War II was the low mortality rate from both disease and combat injury. 
For the first time in military history, more men were killed in battle than died of 
disease. More wounded men recovered than in earlier wars. The reasons, of course, 
are many, yet above all others was the logistic element, which made it possible for 
surgeons, physicians, nurses, and technicians to be maximally effective. Medical 
victories like military victories are won by getting there “fustest with the mostest.” 
The author has done a competent job of historical synthesis and has skillfully 
handled a vast mass of documentary material. In developing the story of the Medical 
Department from the period of waiting in 1939 and partial mobilization in 1940 to 
full mobilization and global deployment of the Armed Forces at the time of final 
victory in 1945, he has made a significant contribution to our military history. 
Morais C. Lerxinn, Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 
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Grece Puirer. Woodrow Wilson's Swing around the Circle in Defense of His League, Sep- 
tember 3-28, 1919. Ibid. 

Darras L. Jones. The Enigma of the Clayton Act. Industrial and Labor Relations Rev., Jan., 
1957. 

The Men and the Machines (Pt, 1) January 1915-April 1916. dir Power Historian, Jan., 1957» 

Tuomas H. Greer. Air Arm Doctrinal Roots, 1917-1918. Military Affairs, Winter, 1956. 

Lzo P. BropmY. Origins of the Chemical Corps [1917-18]. Ibid. 

ChHarLes G. CLEAVER. Frank B. Kellogg's Views of History and Progress. Minnesota Hist., Dec., 
1956. 

GeraLo W. Jounson. FDR: A Political Portrait, Atlantic, Mar., 1957. 

Joacuim Remax. “Friends of the New Germany”: The Bund and German-American Relations. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar., 1957. 

Ricwarp H, ULLMAN. The Davies Mission and United States-Soviet Relations, 1937-1941. World 
Politics, Jan., 1957. 

WAYNE S. Core. American Entry into World War II: A Historiographical Appraisal. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Mar., 1957. 
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FRANKLIN A. SmirH. Three Letters of Charles $S. Todd to Henry B. Dawson [1860]. Filson 
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R. W. G. Vatu. The Western Campaign of 1779: The Diary of Quartermaster Sergeant Moses 
Sproule of the Third New Jersey Regiment in the Sullivan Expedition of the Revolutionary 
War, May 17-October 17, 1779. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., Jan., 1957. 
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Hamilton.” Historian, Feb., 1957. 
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Missouri Rivers in the Year 1819. Agric. Hist., Oct., 1956. 

CharLes F. Hinos. Mexican War Journal of Leander M. Cox, Part I. Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., 
Jan., 1957. 

A. Frep Saunbers. Extracts from the Diary of William Saunders, Mariner, 1848 to 1863. 
American Neptune, Jan., 1957. 

Martian H. Bram. Civil War Letters of Henry W. Barrow Written to John W., Fries, Salem. 
North Carolina Hist. Rev., Jan., 1957. 

Gzorce W. CLowxr, Jr. Confederate Life at Home and in Camp: Seven Letters. Georgia Hist. 
Quar., Sept., 1956. 

Herserr A. WiseeY, Jr. Civil War Letters of Gorham Coffin [19th Mass. Regt.]. Essex Inst. 
Hist. Coll., Jan., 1957. 

Dewey W. GRANTHAM, Jr. Letters from H. J. Hightower, a Confederate Soldier, 1862-1864. 
Georgia Hist. Quar., June, 1956. 

Homer L. Cavxin. Elk Horn to Vicksburg [diary of James H. Fauntleroy, rst Missouri Cavalry, 
C.S.A.]. Civil War Hist., Mar., 1956. 

Jonn G. Sproat. Blueprint for Radical Reconstruction. Jour. Southern Hist., Feb., 1957. 

Letters of Philander H. Standish [1835-19183 inventor of steam plow]. Agric. Hist., Apr., 1957. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES. 


JAMES LOGAN AND THE CULTURE OF PROVINCIAL AMERICA. By Frederick 
B. Tolles. [Library of American Biography.] (Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 1957. Pp. x, 228. $3.50.) James Logan lived in an age when a man could take 
all knowledge to be his province and somehow encompass it. He illustrated, as Tolles 
points out, “an ideal as old as the Renaissance and already on the decline in England 
—the ideal of the gentleman scholar, the virtuoso.” He also illustrated the opportuni- 
ties that the New World offered to men of ability and brains to achieve prosperity, 
power, and prestige, all as a result of their own efforts. Tolles’s book is both a fasci- 
nating biography of one man and, by implication and suggestion, a description of the 
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process by which colonial immigrants became Americans. Logan was a Quaker youth, 
the son of a poor Scottish schoolmaster, who acquired a thirst for knowledge from 
his father's teaching and by the time he was thirteen gained a knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. After serving briefly as an apprentice to a linen draper, sub- 
stituting for his father as a teacher in a Friends’ school, and dabbling in the linen 
trade in Bristol, in 1699 he attracted the attention of William Penn and agreed to go 
out to Pennsylvania as the great man's secretary. The story of James Logan and the 
history of Pennsylvania are henceforth inextricably mixed. Logan eventually found 
himself the representative of the Lord Proprietor and the mediator between a various 
and troublesome population and authorities in England. The difficulties of being at 
once a practicing Quaker and a practical administrator for a frontier commonwealth 
often resulted in perplexities for Logan and frustrations for the people cf Pennsyl- 
vania, but Logan, like some other great Quakers, was endowed with common sense. 
Some of the most interesting passages show the conflict between the theory of Logan’s 
religion and the practical necessities of colonial life. Concerning a fellow Quaker, 
Edward Shippen, who proved a weak president of the Council, Logan commented 
that his “niceness in some things will scarce suit the exigencies of our affairs.” Logan’s 
genius lay in reconciling his conscience and the need for administrative strength. He 
proved particularly effective in negotiations with the Indians and for many years 
almost singlehandedly kept the Indians at peace. Logan acquired wealth as a fur 
trader, but trade was not an end in itself. He wanted to be a scholar and a gentle- 
man, and by 1730 he had completed a handsome mansion outside of Philadelphia on 
the Germantown road. He retired to live the life of a Quaker grandee and devote 
himself to his library and to scientific experimentation. He lived until 1751 and was 
an active intellectual influence in the colony. He corresponded with scholars and 
scientists beyond the seas; his classical works and scientific books were available to 
other colonial scholars; and he encouraged men like Bartram and others to pursue 
their investigations. Tolles’s book is a valuable contribution to the new Library of 
American Biography edited by Oscar Handlin. It is succinct, accurate, significant, 
and well written. 
Louis B. Wricur, Folger Library 


ROCHESTER: THE QUEST FOR QUALITY, 1890-1925. By Blake McKelvey. [Ro- 
chester Public Library, Kate Gleason Fund Publications, Number 3.] (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 432. $6.00.) In his third volume of 
the history of Rochester, Dr. McKelvey has written what could well be the general 
biography of almost any Middle Western city in that period. He ably shows the 
forces exerted on and by the city in every phase of life. The early 1890’s saw Ro- 
chester a satisfied and confident city, but “disquieting tensions” soon forced adjust- 
ment to meet rapidly changing situations. In all things the citizens sought “quality” 
to prove Rochester was “no mean city.” Civic pride and desire for accomplishment 
were demonstrated by the intense intercity rivalry in which Rochesterians were de- 
termined to outshine all others in areas ranging from good government and social 
and cultural achievements to garbage disposal. At home there was a rash of com- 
mittees to study questions and mergers, federations, and confederations to prevent 
wasteful duplication of effort and competition. In politics the “quest for quality” 
meant good government instead of boss rule, proper control of utilities, city plan- 
ning, adequate public recreation, good schools, better housing, and improved public 
health. In economic life quality meant not only finer products to bear the label “Made 
in Rochester” but also the solution of all industrial and labor problems. In social life 
it meant proper adjustment to a new foreign population and meeting the needs 
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created by the weakening of family ties as individuality gave way before mass or 
spectator events. In religious life the social gospel tended to lessen strict denomina- 
tionalism and promote cooperation among all faiths. There was a widespread effort 
to build increased pride in the city’s cultural arts and to diffuse them through all 
classes. Although the ideal in any particular area of endeavor was seldom achieved, 
all probems were tackled with vigor. Despite local jealousies and conflicting person- 
alities, Rochester could say with pride that it was a better place because of its efforts 
to find quality. McKelvey has done an admirable piece of research and writing in 
weaving a myriad of facts into a central theme; Rochester should be congratulated 
for having such a competent historian. 


Jor L. Norris, Wayne State University 
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SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


THE PRESENT STATE OF VIRGINIA, FROM WHENCE IS INFERRED A SHORT 
VIEW OF MARYLAND AND NORTH CAROLINA. By Hugh Jones. Edited with 
an introduction by Richard L. Morton. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press for Virginia Historical Society. 1956. Pp. xiv, 295. $5.00.) Students of the 
colonial period in general and of the Old Dominion in particular will be grateful 
that Richard L. Morton has brought out a new and scholarly edition of Hugh Jones's 
treatise on eighteenth-century Virginia, first published in 1724, last printed by Sabin 
in 1865, and now exceedingly scarce. This invaluable source book has been prefaced 
by an “Editor's Introduction,” in which Morton, drawing upon a lifetime’s research 
in Virginia history and generously acknowledging and utilizing the preceding work 
of other scholars, has condensed into forty-four pages a model brief biography of 
Jones and conditions in England, Virginia, and Maryland. The Reverend Mr. Jones, 
whose objects in writing his book about Virginia were to supplement historical knowl- 
edge of the colony and to promote its development, has described with insight the 
town of Williamsburg, the geography, climate, flora and fauna, Indian population, 
Negroes and Negro slavery (which institution, in common with enlightened eight- 
eenth-century Virginians he desired to diminish), the church and clergy, develop- 
ment of economic life (especially encouragement of iron works), and the fitting of his 
proposals for manufacture and commerce into the larger pattern of British mercan- 
tilist policy. Jones, also noted as a grammarian and mathematician, in appendixes to 
the text of his main work, sketched several “schemes” for the improvement of edu- 
cation, trade, manufacturing, and religion in the colony. Of interest are his proposals 
for the organization and curriculum of the College of William and Mary, in which 
he urged the creation of six chairs, one of which would be for history. Noteworthy 
also are his wise suggestions for the liberalization of mercantilism, which if followed 
in London might have lessened frictions later in the century. Jones concluded that 
there could never be “room for real apprehension of danger of a revolt of the planta- 
tions in future ages” and adduced supporting arguments. The volume is enriched 
by more than a hundred pages of explanatory notes, which themselves constitute a 
course in colonial history, and by several reproductions of original plates from Jones's 
books. 


OLLINGER CrENSHAW, Newport, Rhode Island 


THE CAROLINA CHRONICLE OF DR. FRANCIS LE JAU, 1706-1717. Edited, with 
an introduction and notes by Frank ]. Klingberg. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press. 1956. Pp. vi, 220. $3.50.) Francis Le Jau, French Huguenot by origin, was a 
dedicated missicnary who wrote detailed reports to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. These letters, seventy-one in number, mostly addressed to the Secretary 
of the London Society, constitute a valuable addition to the sources of Carolina his- 
tory in troubled times. His Goose Creek parish, near Charleston, was strongly 
Anglican; his parishioners included prospering planters who were leaders in the 
church party and the affairs of the province. Yet he had to report dismaying obstacles 
to his threefold task of promoting Anglican Christianity among the whites, the slaves, 
and—on the whole not very actively—among the Indians. 'The dissenters, numerous 
in the colony though not in his parish, were bent, he believed, on securing an in- 
dependent establishment; even among the better sort of churchmen he encountered 
materialism and indifference, if not always active opposition to his efforts to teach 
and convert their slaves. lt was a vigorous, violent society that he pictured, capable 
of fortitude in time of desperate danger—as his graphic accounts of the Yamasee War 
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reveal—and capable also of tragic inhumanity in race relations and the conduct ot 
the Indian trade. There are explanatory footnotes and a useful introduction. 
V. W. Cranes, University of Michigan 


ROBERT OLIVER, MERCHANT OF BALTIMORE, 1783-1819. By Stuart Weems 
Bruchey. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Series LXXIV, Number 1.] (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, 1956. Pp. 411, ix. 
$5.00.) This is an account of the business activities of one of the leading merchants 
of Baltimore during the decades immediately following the American Revolution. 
Robert Oliver came from northern Ireland to Baltimore in 1783 with little or no 
money but with plenty of business acumen. Acting first in one partnership and then 
in another, he built up a fortune of more than a million dollars—a very large amount 
for that day. Astute in taking advantage of mercantile opportunities in troubled times, 
he was especially successful in trade with Vera Cruz during the period of the Napol- 
eonic Wars when the Spanish colonies in America were temporarily opened to some 
outside commerce. A conservative, Oliver was a staunch supporter of the Federalist 
party. The author made this study for his doctoral dissertation at Johns Hopkins. His 
chief source has been the Oliver Record Books in the Maryland Historical Society, a 
fine set of business records; to a lesser extent he has used various other manuscript 
sources and both primary and secondary printed materials. While it is understood 
that the writer was not attempting to produce a general history of the period, and 
even though he does present a good deal of background information, the present re- 
viewer feels it would have been helpful to paint the broad picture a little more 
clearly and to compare and contrast conditions in Baltimore with those in other 
American ports of the period. Dr. Bruchey has done a tremendous amount of careful 
research; his product is well organized and clearly presented and seems to cover the 
subject adequately. On the whole, the work maintains a high standard of scholarship 
and will take its place among the best of the growing number of publications on 
American commercial history. 

CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN, North Carolina Department of Archives and History 


CHEROKEES OF THE OLD SOUTH: A PEOPLE IN TRANSITION. By Henry 
Thompson Malone. (Athens: University of Georgia Press. 1956. Pp. xiii, 238. $4.50.) 
The author attempts to trace Cherokee borrowings from white culture to the date 
when Andrew Jackson banished the tribe from the Southeast. Malone asserts that 
previous scholarship has emphasized political relations between the two cultures and 
has neglected the acculturation of the Indians. I am not sure, however, that the 
book is as original as its author claims. To the specialist much of the material is 
familiar, although admittedly it is convenient to have it gathered into a single volume. 
Malone has used the hitherto unexplored manuscripts of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, but he seems not to have found extensive un- 
published records of the important Baptist, Presbyterian, Moravian, and Methodist 
missions. For some unexplained reason, he has evidently not examined the notable 
Payne manuscripts in the Newberry Library, although he seems acquainted with the 
standard ethnological and historical literature. The range in time and topic attempted 
in this book perhaps dictated superficiality of treatment. The author covers much 
territory, but one finds little that changes previous impressions or offers new insights. 
Acculturation is a subtle process, full of pitfalls for the unwary. Adequate treatment 
of the subject requires a measure of intellectual sophistication that does not seem 
evident in this volume. One cannot dismiss the fact that Cherokee nationalism 
deepened with the progressive assimilation of white techniques. The improvising of 
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a Cherokee syllabary and the development of representative government, for example, 
stimulated and solidified national sentiment. The expulsion of the Cherokee is a 
classic instance of the persecution of a cultural minority; the success of the tribe in 
adopting white culture made possible the formulation, diffusion, and perpetuation 
of a group consciousness that helped the tribe survive in the West until American 
democracy again assailed it. 
Tuomas LeDuc, Oberlin College 
A POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE TEXAS REPUBLIC, 1836-1845. By Stanley Siegel. 
(Austin: University of Texas Press. 1956. Pp. xiv, 281. $5.00.) Originally a doctoral 
dissertation, this book is a careful synthesis of published materials reinforced by the 
author’s own research in manuscript sources. In view of the advanced status of Texas 
historiography, as reflected in published bibliographies and lists of theses and dis- 
sertations in Texas history, it is surprising that no such study as this had previously 
appeared. The work was needed and admirably complements William R. Hogan’s 
The Texas Republic, published in 1946, which was confined to social and economic 
history. With austere economy of words, Siegel compresses the complex events of 
the Revolution into a chapter, deals with the successive administrations of the presi- 
dents of the Republic in four chapters, and then devotes the last to annexation, a 
theme which necessarily runs throughout the book. The history is essentially narra- 
tive rather than descriptive and interpretative. Politics in the Republic, the author 
insists, were almost wholly personal and concerned men and methods rather than 
issues. On genuine problems—frontier defense, maintenance of independence, se- 
curing recognition, and improvement of the economy—there was general agreement. 
Favorites were nominated on personal grounds, and then so-called issues were con- 
cocted for ammunition to be used in mowing down opposing ranks, a political phe- 
nomenon never confined to Texas alone. The reviewer, granting that personalities 
dominated politics and that genuine issues were not conspicuous in platforms and 
stump speeches, would have welcomed more emphasis on the motivations of leader- 
ship. Struggle for power and influence was real, and insofar as politics was its battle- 
ground the struggle was a proper subject for emphasis in political history. The 
volume has informative illustrations, good index and documentation, and a thorough 
bibliography, in which the reviewer notices nothing of importance missing unless it 
be the writings of William Bollaert. 
Ten R. Wortey, Arkansas History Commission 


WILLIAM BOLLAERT’S TEXAS. Edited by W. Eugene Hollon and Ruth Lapham 
Butler. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press in cooperation with the Newberry 
Library, Chicago. 1956. Pp. xxiii, 423. $5.00.) A keen eye and a deft pen are the 
necessary wherewithal for the preparation of a worthwhile diary, and William 
Bollaert possessed both. This English soldier of fortune toured the infant Republic 
of Texas from February, 1842, to July, 1844, visiting the settlements at Galveston, 
Houston, Austin, Columbus, San Antonio, Montgomery, and Huntsville, as well as 
the Indian country around the Kennedy grant in southwest Texas. He looked closely 
at what he saw and faithfully recorded his observations of the country and its people. 
Very little escaped Bollaert’s notice. He was introduced to such dignitaries as Hous- 
ton, Lamar, and Burnet, attended the partisan political rallies which marked the 
Houston-Lamar struggle, and kept himself informed on the political intrigues of the 
annexationists. He rapidly adopted the Texan’s attitude toward Mexico, joined the 
Texas Navy, and sailed for a short cruise aboard a privateer. He not only remarked 
about those two topics which invariably interested all visitors to Texas—rattlesnakes 
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and northers—but also investigated the procedures for growing, ginning, and market- 
ing cotton and made a revealing survey of the myths and realities of. the “peculiar 
institution” as it operated in Texas. He associated freely with the people; attended 
their parties, hunting trips, camp meetings, weddings, and horse races; contracted 
their diseases and swallowed their remedies; ate their food, smoked and chewed their 
tobacco, and drank their whiskey, egg nog, and persimmon beer. And he wrote about 
it all. Editors Hollon and Butler have labored fruitfully. In making available this 
travel account by a man who was congenial with Texans and optimistic about Texas, 
they have made a significant contribution to the study of social history in the Republic 
of Texas on the eve of annexation. 


Oris A. SincLETARY, University of Texas 
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WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


THE EARLY JACKSON PARTY IN OHIO. By Harry R. Stevens. (Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press. 1957. Pp. xi, 187. $4.50.) This is a book exciting in design but 
proportionately disappointing in execution. The author set out to answer some big 
questions about the origins of our party system by scrutinizing closely a limited but 
representative segment of the development. Unfortunately he has been overwhelmed 
by the staggering array of information he amassed on the growth of the Jackson party 
in Ohio preliminary to the presidential election of 1824. In apparent despair of coping 
with his notes, he has simply shoehorned into his brief text a wilderness of detail 
about countless political events and personalities, dooming the reader to bewilderment 
and frustration. There are, to be sure, three chapters of “background” material, in- 
cluding some pregnant data on the impact of the Panic of 1819, and a final chapter of 
conclusions and reflections. But the “background” is never related systematically to 
the political events, while the generalizations of the final chapter revolve around a 
literal-minded preoccupation with the mechanics of political action and are couched 
in language better calculated to obscure than to clarify meaning. The result is an 
unhappy compromise between the article which might have communicated the 
author’s present conclusions more tellingly and the big, rich book which his com- 
mand of the sources might have equipped him to write. The present book does have 
the negative merit of demonstrating the complex and unstructured pattern of political 
forces operating in the 1820's, and it may be helpful as a source book to future 
students of this period in Ohio politics. But even for the latter purpose its usefulness 
is seriously impaired by a system of sketchy documentation which leaves the reader 
to guess at most of the author’s sources. 

CHARLES Grier SELLERS, Jr., Princeton University 


WESTERNIZED YANKEE: THE STORY OF CYRUS WOODMAN. By Larry Gara. 
(Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1956. Pp. x, 254. $450.) The story of 
Cyrus Woodman—Maine born, Bowdoin, Boston, and Harvard trained, land agent, 
attorney, speculator, railroad supervisor, and business venturer—is an interesting ex- 
ample of the current surge of writing in business history. The book illustrates the 
relationship of land, townsites, and transportation facilities (roads, bridges, canals, 
and railroads) for investors in the middle half of the nineteenth century. Cyrus 
Woodman, after his law study in Boston, came to Winslow, Illinois, on the boundary 
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of Wisconsin, as a land agent for a Boston investor's company. After closing out the 
properties of this company, in 1844 he joined Cadwallader C. Washburn in a law 
and business partnership, at Mineral Point, Wisconsin Territory, which continued 
until Washburn entered Congress in 1855. The partners carried on a wide variety of 
business in land sales, investments, collections, banking, lead mining, and manufac- 
turing. Woodman's later business enterprises included a grocery store, saw milling, 
and railroad promotion in Wisconsin and supervision of the Burlington and Missouri 
River railroad construction from Plattsmouth to Lincoln, Nebraska. Woodman fol- 
lowed the gold rush to California, where he transacted business for clients in both 
East and West, but his interest in California was transitory, and he was back at 
Mineral Point within six months. He took his family to Europe, to provide his chil- 
dren the educational opportunities that he had missed, and removed them to Cam- 
bridge at the outbreak of the Civil War, apparently with this same idea in mind. lt 
seems that the “Yankee” was never quite “westernized,” nor was his business success 
quite an adequate goal for his ambitions, but he never succeeded in making the 
transition to a public service. He was one of Lyman Draper's and the infant Wis- 
consin Historical Society’s most dependable patrons, donating both money and ma- 
terials for its early collections. A fortune of roughly half a million dollars was distrib- 
uted in his will, but despite the vast volume of Woodman’s papers and his systematic 
recording and accounting, the reader is never given a complete picture of his fortune 
and holdings at any one time. The story of Cyrus Woodman is interestingly told and 
presents a realistic picture which the reader can accept with confidence. It is built in 
the main upon the extensive Woodman manuscripts at the Wisconsin Historical 
Society. 
J. L. SeLLers, University of Nebraska 


FILINGS FROM AN OLD SAW: REMINISCENCES OF SAN FRANCISCO AND 
CALIFORNIA'S CONQUEST BY “FILINGS”—JOSEPH T. DOWNEY. Edited by 
Fred Blackburn Rogers. (San Francisco, Calif.: John Howell, Publisher. 1956. Pp. vi, 
170.) 

CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH MERCHANT: THE JOURNAL OF STEPHEN 
CHAPIN DAVIS. Edited by Benjamin B. Richards. (San Marino, Calif.: Huntington 
Library. 1956. Pp. xvii, 124. $5.00.) California has one of the best documented histories 
of the development of a frontier, since this movement was accompanied by daily 
newspapers, diaries, memoirs, letters, and records of various kinds. Annually, more of 
this vast accumulation is published. Filings from an Old Saw is a reprint of eighteen 
articles published in 1853 by San Francisco’s Golden Era, one of California’s early 
newspapers that sought to fill a local literary vacuum. Although signed with the 
pseudonym of Filings, these are the reminiscences of at least two, or possibly three, 
different persons who conveyed them to the author. Fred B. Rogers has identified 
Filings as Joseph T. Downey, an enlisted man on the American warship Portsmouth, 
which sailed into Monterey and San Francisco Bays in 1846. These memoirs concern- 
ing the American conquest of California between 1845 and 1847 provide interesting 
new material, such as descriptions of the raising of the American flag in San Francisco 
on July 9, 1846, the battle of San Pascual, and Fremont’s march to Cahuenga Pass. 
The reminiscences are also valuable for their espousal of the then current American 
version of the conquest of California, an example of which is the account of the 
Hawke's Peak incident involving Fremont. The book is interesting, humorous, and 
valuable reading for the California historian, although not entirely accurate. Cali- 
fornia Gold Rush Merchant is a young man’s journal containing some 380 entries 
recorded during his two trips to California between 1850 and 1854. The journal is 
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distinctive because its author, only seventeen years old in 1850, was of a religious na- 
ture and had a leaning to commercial speculation rather than to gold mining and 
the popular pleasures of California at that time. During his first visit to California, 
young Davis operated a store at Long Bar on the Yuba River about ten miles east of 
Marysville; during his second trip, he built and managed a store at Coulterville in 
the southern mines region. His comments on life aboard ship and crossing the isth- 
mus are both graphic and significant. Of particular interest are his incidental nota- 
tions, which reveal certain aspects of California life not generally stressed—the fre- 
quent and easy movement throughout northern California, the frequency with which 
Californians visited in eastern states, and the suggestion that the gold rush extended 
at least until 1854 when thousands awaited transportation to the Atlantic coast. The 
author’s list of the costs and retail prices of specific items of merchandise in 1850 is 
a helpful contribution. The lack of adequate maps is regrettable. 
J. A. McGowan, Sacramento State College 


THE CHISHOLM TRAIL. By Wayne Gard. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
1954. Pp. xi, 296. $4.50.) Wayne Gard, an editorial writer for the Dallas Morning 
News, turns his hand once more to a western theme worthy of book-length develop- 
ment. The Chisholm Trail reaffirms the opinion held by his admirers that he is not 
only a capable and talented writer but a historian of sharp insight and provocative 
interpretation. While many historians must be content with merely posing questions, 
there is something of the playwright in Gard as he molds his material into an epic of 
the West and writes about all trails along which the frontier moved—long or short, 
well-known or obscure, dim or well-worn. This volume may well become a classic 
in the literature concerning the early cattle industry and its environment. The 
Chisholm Trail had earlier counterparts and probably served as a pattern for later 
ones. However, its true magnitude rests on the prodigious fact that it acted as a pas- 
sage for the greatest pastoral movement in the history of the world. In and out, the 
sinuous highway winds its way through the story as an integrating and captivating 
force. Strung along its tortuous way, on the ever northward thrust, are the many 
facets of the cattleman's frontier—the rampaging streams, the crushing herds, the 
flashing scalping knives—all hazards of the trail. This is no highly specialized study 
of a segment of the frontier; each chapter contributes to the larger picture of the 
range cattle industry during the last half of the nineteenth century. Chapters titled 
“Man of Enterprise,” “Trouble at the Border,” “Prosperity and Panic,” “Rival Cow 
Towns,” “Grass Land Empire,” and “Barbed-Wire Barriers” reveal the depth and 
breadth of the story. All available sources were thoroughly explored, as is evidenced 
by a dozen or more pages of bibliography. In addition, the author shows balance and 
variety in the use of these sources; contemporary newspaper items and accounts point 
up and complement public records, documents, manuscripts, and scholarly publica- 
tions. The Chisholm Trail is an excellent piece of Western Americana, displaying 
exceptional artistic and historical merits. 

Cuirrorp P, WESTERMEIER, University of Arkansas 


EDWARD PALMER: PLANT EXPLORER OF THE AMERICAN WEST. By 
Rogers McVaugh. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1956. Pp. xvii, 430. 
$6.00.) Primarily this book is neither history nor biography. A geographical index 
forms the greater part, identifying the thousands of places in western United States 
and Mexico visited by Edward Palmer. Other listings recite, locate, or characterize 
his collections and field notes. Altogether these units are the calendar of a great nine- 
teenth-century collector and make a useful research tool for professional botanists. 
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The author even extends the elaboration of Palmer's collections into the 120-page 
narrative of his life, which is, very largely, the itinerary of a man who traveled long 
and far enough to gather 100,000 specimens of plants. There is every evidence here 
of accuracy and thoroughness. Professor McVaugh has pored over maps and done 
field sleuthing in the states of Chihuahua, Coahuila, Durango, and Jalisco. In the end 
he became authoritative enough to improve on Palmer’s own memory of his where- 
abouts and to decode some atrocious spelling—botanical or geographical—in his notes 
and labels. The scientific objective of this volume limits its attractiveness for his- 
torians, and except for the very specialized research scholar, I would not recommend 
it as reading. Palmer lived the professional life of a solitary collector (he never worked 
well in collaboration). He was no botanist in the best contemporary meaning of the 
word, because he did not name or classify his specimens. He left that task to Gray, 
Watson, or Engelmann, who testified how much they relied on him, intellectual 
tramp though he was, by basing two thousand species of plants, nomenclaturally, on 
his findings. But he showed no interest in the larger intellectual world of American 
botany; deep feelings found expression only when he believed his monetary stake in 
collections was threatened. 


Tuomas MANNING, Texas Technological College 
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LA FLORIDA DEL INCA: HISTORIA DEL ADELANTADO HERNANDO DE 
SOTO, GOBERNADOR Y CAPITÁN GENERAL DEL REINO DE LA FLORIDA, 
Y DE OTROS HEROICOS CABALLEROS ESPAÑOLES E INDIOS. By Inca 
Garcilaso de la Vega. Prólogo por Aurelio Miró Quesada, [Biblioteca Americana serie 
de Cronistas de Indias, Number 3r.] (México, D. F.: Fondo de Cultura Económica. 
1956. Pp. xcii, 471.) The bibliography of this classic narrative of the De Soto expe- 
dition is peculiarly uneven. All of the eight French editions appeared between 1670 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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and 1751 and all of the five German editions appeared between 1753 and 1796. Two 
of the three English editions are being published in the 1950's. The present text, 
which is the fifth Spanish edition, will answer a need in the Spanish-speaking world, 
since earlier Spanish issues have without exception become rare, and none have been 
printed for over a century. This is a modernized text, in accordance with Biblioteca 
Americana policy, the material modernized being that of the original edition of Lis- 
bon, 1605. It contains a biobibliographical prologue by Aurelio Miró Quesada and a 
bibliography by José Durand, but the remainder of its critical apparatus depends in 
large part on the English translation by John and Jeannette Varner of 1951. Readers 
familiar with the literature on De Soto will find little that is new in this work beyond 
the interpretative Miró Quesada essay, which traces Garcilaso's life in Peru and Spain, 
comments upon his literary production (the translation of the Diálogos de Amor, the 
Relación de .. . Garci-Pérez, the Florida del Inca itself, and his most celebrated work, 
the Comentarios Reales of Peru), and evaluates his talents as writer and historian. 
Though conventional, the interpretation is lucid and convincing, and Miró Quesada 
is at his most effective in analyzing the half-literary, half-historical impulses of this 
Peruvian mestizo against the background of the Spanish Renaissance tradition. 
CharLes Gisson, Harvard University 


THE CONQUISTADORS. By Jean Descola. Translated by Malcolm Barnes. (New 
York: Viking Press. 1957. Pp. vi, 404. $5.00.) This book belongs in the exclamation 
mark school of history! In seeking to make the already almost unbelievable exploits 
of Columbus, Cortes, Pizarro, and other conquistadors incredible, the author has 
written in a “breathless” style. The result is a narrative frequently entertaining, as 
the simplest story of the conquest cannot avoid being, but abounding in errors. We 
learn that “while Vasco da Gama prepared to round the Cape of Good Hope, bold 
adventurers prospected the Indian and Chinese coasts.” Europeans? Who were.they? 
On the same page, the Copernican discoveries are used to bolster the background 
material for Columbus and Vasco da Gama. The author also states that “Alvarez 
Cabral, pushed westward by the currents when within sight of the Cape of Good 
Hope” discovered Brazil; that Bernal Diaz held the position of Chronicler of Cortes’ 
expedition; and that “while . . . somewhere in Yucatán a group of scholars was in- 
venting a calendar, Charlemagne was crowned emperor.” In fact, the Maya calendar 
was probably inaugurated about 580 s.c. We are told that during the time of Monte- 
zuma “whole herds had died mysteriously.” Herds of what animals? There were no 
domestic herds in Mexico before the conquest. Also it is obvious that the author does 
not know the difference between Oaxaca and Cuernavaca and believes that Yucatan 
(about 80,000 square miles) is larger than France and that the Inca Empire covered 
“almost the whole of South America.” The above are but samples of the “informa- 
tion” in this work, entirely unsupported either by citations or bibliography. It is evi- 
dent that the author worked from very limited sources which he assimiliated im- 
perfectly. In view of its limitations, it is difficult to see what use the book can have 
to anybody. The specialists can only be annoyed by it, the public misinformed on 
many points. Why was it written? Why translated? 

. Baner W. Dirr, City College of New York 


FLORENTINE CODEX. Book XII, THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Translated from 
the Aztec into English, with notes and illustrations by Arthur ]. O. Anderson and 
Charles E. Dibble. [Monographs of the School of American Research, Number 14, 
Part XIII.] (Santa Fe, N. Mex.: School of American Research and University of Utah. 
1955. Pp. 122. $6.50.) The publication of Book XH of this great Codex brings this 
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English version of Sahagún to the halfway mark, and if the remaining volumes are 
done as carefully and richly as this, the total project, completed, will be a true monu- 
ment in Mexican historiography and undoubtedly a stimulant, in the English-speaking 
world, to interest in Mexican indigenous culture. The books not yet completed in 
this vast project are IV, V, VI, IX, X, and XI. For the scholar, this present volume 
should help in clearing up previously disputed passages of the original (which was 
examined by one of the translators specifically for this purpose). The notes are abun- 
dant and seem to cover any possible question. The Aztec and English run in parallel 
columns throughout, and the notes give corresponding Spanish versions and other 
explanation. Twenty-one pages of fine, clear illustrations from the Codex are advan- 
tageously located in the center of the book; each page contains an average of some 
eight or nine actual drawings of different events, with descriptive titles in English. 
For the interested nonscholar, these illustrations should prove quite fascinating; they 
are certainly some of the best now easily available to the reading public in this 
country. The phase of the Codex discussed in the present volume is, in effect, a climax 
describing the clash of European and Indian cultures. It is, of course, one of the 
principal sources of what knowledge we have concerning the Indian views of con- 
quest from overseas, and it is an eminently worthwhile project to place all this, in 
such attractive form, before English readers. The quaintness of language and concepts 
is well carried over from the Aztec to the English. Completion of this vast translating 
and publishing project will certainly call for a full review of the total work. For 
the occasion of printing this volume, a reviewer can do no better, I think, than en- 
courage those engaged in the undertaking to continue in their present excellence; all 
concerned in the project are to be congratulated for courage and actual performance. 
Putte W. PoweLt, Santa Barbara, California 
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University of Minnesota Press. 1957. Pp. 246. $5.00. 
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Levy, REUBEN., The Social Structure of Islam. 2d ed.; New York: Cambridge University Press. 
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by Rinehart, New York. 1956. Pp. 196. $1.50. See rev. of 1st ed. (1950), AHR, LVI (July, 
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Lewis, Oscar. Here Lived the Californians. New York: Rinehart. 1957. Pp. xx, 265. $7.95. 

Lincoln, Abraham: Selected Speeches, Messages, and Letters, Ed. with introd. and notes by 
T. Harry WinLrams. Rinehart Editions, No. 82. New York: Rinehart, 1957. Pp. xxi, 290. 
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Lirman, Simon. Ray Frank Litman: A Memoir. Stadies in American Jewish History, No. 3. New 
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Loro, WALTER. Day of Infamy. New York: Henry Holt. 7957. Pp. 243. $3.95. 
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American Historical Association 


The 1957 meeting of the American Historical Association will be held at the 
Hotel Statler, New York City, December 28-30. The Council will meet December 
27. 

The American Historical Association received in April, 1957, a five-year grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation to enable it to develop further the study and 
teaching of South Asian history in the United States. This grant will be used to 
bring foreign historical scholars with expert competence in the history of South 
Asia (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Afghanistan, Nepal) to the United States as 
visiting professors (normally for one academic year). The grant gives an oppor- 
tunity for approximately fifteen such visits between 1957 and 1962. In line with 
the objectives of the grant, the Association will be able to assist universities that 
have already shown interest in South Asian studies to extend in breadth and depth 
their offerings relating to South Asia and develop major programs for the training 
of scholars in South Asian history. The grant will be administered with the aid of 
the Association’s Committee on South Asian History: Holden Furber, University of 
Pennsylvania, chairman; Robert I. Crane, University of Michigan; Merle Curti, 
University of Wisconsin; David Owen, Harvard University; Earl H. Pritchard, 
University of Chicago. 


Other Historical Activities 


The Library of Congress has received the personal and professional papers of 
John Franklin Jameson (1859-1937) as a gift from his son, Francis Christie Jame- 
son, and the Carnegie Institution of Washington. As teacher, editor, director of 
historical research at the Carnegie Institution, and chief of the Library’s Manu- 
script Division, Dr. Jameson did much to promote research in American history 
and establish high standards of workmanship. He was a moving force behind the 
copying of archival materials relating to American history abroad, the compilation 
of the Dictionary of American Biography, the establishment of the National 
Archives, the building of a great collection of personal papers in the Library of 
Congress, and many other projects that enlarged the resources of historians of 
this country. His papers, which reflect these accomplishments, number about 
78,000 pieces in the period from 1867 to 1937. Included are family correspondence 
and diaries for the years 1867-1921 (these may be consulted only by special per- 
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mission, which should be requested through the chief of the Manuscript Division) 
and extensive files of correspondence during his service with the Carnegie Insti- 
tution. 

Some 17,500 papers of Henry T. Allen (1859-1930) have been presented to the 
Library by his son, Colonel Henry T. Allen, Jr. Composed of extensive correspond- 
ence files, journals, military reports, and speeches, dated from 1878 to 1930, the 
papers cover the various phases of General Allen’s career. His first assignment 
took him to Alaska with an exploring party in 1885-1886. He served subsequently 
as military attaché in Saint Petersburg (1890-1895) and Berlin (1897-1898), as 
Governor of Leyte in the Philippines (1901), and as a member of the Mexican Ex- 
pedition (1916). General Allen led the goth Division in World War I and was 
appointed Commander of the American Forces of Occupation on the Rhine. In 
1928, having retired from military life, he was active in organizing veterans 
groups to support Alfred E. Smith in the presidential election. 

The Nelson Wilmarth Aldrich papers have been more than doubled in size by 
a gift of about 5,000 pieces from his children. The new material dates from 1879 
to 1906 and thus covers a large part of the period Mr. Aldrich served in Congress 
as Representative (1879-1881) and Senator (1881-1911) from Rhode Island. The 
- Aldrich papers may be consulted only by special permission. 

Microfilm copies of the following manuscripts in the Public Record Office in 
London are among recent additions to the Library’s collection of foreign reproduc- 
tions: 618 additional volumes of British embassy and consular correspondence, 
which complete the Library’s holdings of class 115 of Foreign Office records 
through the year 1901; 20 volumes of miscellaneous materials, dated between 1783 
and 1828, in class 6 of the records of the Board of Trade; all of class 12 (146 
volumes) of Audit Office records, concerned with claims of American Loyalists; 
` and 20 volumes of original correspondence of the Secretary of State, 1720-1761, 
and intercepted letters, 1775-1783, in class 5 of the Colonial Office records. 


The library of Texas Southern University, Houston, has opened to scholars the 
Heartman Negro Collection. There are approximately 15,000 items in the collec- 
tion, consisting of books, pamphlets, periodicals, maps, broadsides, documents, 
almanacs, lithographs, oil paintings, musical scores, clippings, cartoons, and vari- 
ous curios, dating from 1600 to 1955. The literature is not only devoted to the 
Negro in the United States; it contains information dealing with the background 
and development of the Negro in every section of the globe. At present, emphasis 
is placed on the historical, rather than the contemporary, aspect of the negro 
contribution to world progress and impact on world culture. The Library wel- 
comes suggestions for new materials to be added to the collection. 


The papers of Count Revilla-Gigedo, Spanish Viceroy of Mexico (1789-1794), 
have been given to the Bancroft Library of the University of California, Berkeley. 
The collection, which contains much new source material on the history of the 
North American West, contains thirty-seven folio volumes, of which twelve are 
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monographs by explorers and scientists in government employ and twenty-five are 
the Viceroy's hitherto unedited and unpublished correspondence with the Spanish 
ministries. About 5,000 letters are in the collection, including some 220 about the 
Nootka Sound Controversy in the Pacific Northwest. Notable among the mono- 
graphs is the unpublished diary of the leader of the Nootka Expedition of 1792, 
including drawings and maps, which was believed to be lost until now, 


The Mills College Library, Oakland, California, recently acquired the Hitch- 
cock-Coit collection of about 3,000 letters and fifty diaries extending from 1702 to 
1929. The earliest papers are those of the James Hunter family in Virginia, includ- 
ing letters by James Monroe, James Madison, General Nathanael Greene, and 
Alexander Stephens, and Hunter's letter books, 1782-1787, with copies of his 
letters to Edmund Randolph, John Banks, Nathanael Greene, Edward Rutledge, 
and others. Among the curious items is a memorandum signed by Patrick Henry. 
The diaries of Captain Nathaniel Wyche Hunter describe the campaign against 
the Seminole Indians in Florida, 1839-1840. The papers of Dr. and Mrs. Charles 
Hitchcock deal with his service as a surgeon in the Mexican War and give observa- 
tions of the Hitchcock family in California from 1850 to 1875. The papers of 
Lillie Hitchcock Coit, for whom the well-known tower overlooking San Francisco 
Bay is named, record her impressions from 1890 to 1911. 


Mrs. E. P. Ellwood of DeKalb, Illinois, has given the archives and western 
history department of the University of Wyoming the records of the Isaac L. 
Ellwood Barbed Wire Companies, one of the first to “sell barbed wire in the 
American West. The Ellwood records consist of 125 letter file boxes, 75 letter 
press books, 60 ledgers, and a large amount of unclassified correspondence. 


The Archivo General de la Nación in Buenos Aires has established a new 
division called Biblioteca y Publicaciones. The Archivo General already had an 
extensive library, to which have now been added the library of the historian, Dr. 
Ernesto H. Celesia, containing an extensive collection of documents and early 
Argentine periodicals and 30,000 volumes on the history of the Río de la Plata; 
the Archivo Gráfico, consisting not only of photographs and prints but also of 
motion picture films, tape recordings, and phonograph records pertaining to the 
history of Argentina; the Archivo de Tribunales, consisting of about 10,000 
legajos; the Archivo de la ex-Secretaría de Asuntos Técnicos of approximately 800 
legajos and 100 books; the Archivo de la Contaduria General de la Nación of 
225 legajos covering the years 1860 to 1900; the Archivo del Ministerio del Interior 
comprising 1,128 legajos covering the presidencies of Mitre, Sarmiento, Avellan- 
eda, Roca, Juaréz Celman, Pellegrini, Luis Sáenz Pena, J. E. Uriburu, and many 
others. 


A group of German scholars, of the Gesellschaft für Amerikastudien, headed 
by Professor Helmut Kuhn, America Institute, University of Munich, is engaged 
in a fresh survey of American materials in German archives with a view to the 
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creation of a union catalogue at a German university. Interested American 
scholars may care to communicate with Professor Kuhn. 


The National Park Service wishes to obtain material (contemporary maps, 
letters, diaries) relating to the First and Second Battles of Manassas (Bull Run). 
Communications should be sent to Francis F. Wilshin, Superintendent, Manassas 
National Battlefield Park, Manassas, Virginia. 


The Society for French Historical Studies held its annual conference at Hunter 
College on February r and 2, 1957. Papers were presented by David L. Dowd, 
University of Florida; Elinor Barber, Radcliffe; George V. Taylor, University of 
North Carolina; Carl Lokke, National Archives; Lynn M. Case, University of 
Pennsylvania; Roger L. Williams, Antioch College; John Woodall, Salzburg 
Seminar; Henry W. Ehrmann, University of Colorado; Philip M. Williams, 
Oxford; Father de Bertier de Sauvigny, Institut Catholique de Paris; and Robert 
R. Palmer, Princeton University. The president of the Society, Professor Beatrice 
Hyslop of Hunter College, and the vice-president, Father Joseph Moody of Notre 
Dame College of Staten Island, headed the arrangements committee. Professor 
Harold T. Parker of Duke University was elected president for the coming 
year and Professor James L. Godfrey of the University of North Carolina, vice- 
president. The next conference will be held in 1958 at Durham and Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. Information about the Society may be obtained from the 
secretary-treasurer, Professor David H, Pinkney, 318 Jesse Hall, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, 


The eighth Southwest Conference, entitled “The Southwest and Mexico at 
Mid-Century,” was held at Occidental College, March 22-23, to explore present 
problems of Mexico and the American Southwest in the light of the past. Dr. 
Enrique Beltrán, professor of biology at the University of Mexico and director of 
the Instituto Mexicano de Recursos Naturales Renovables, addressed a dinner 
meeting, speaking on the role of natural resources in Mexico's past and future, At 
luncheon, the architect Carlos Contreras spoke on urban growth and architecture. 
In the afternoon discussion, Thomas C. Donnelly, president of New Mexico High- 
lands University; Howard F. Cline, director of the Hispanic Foundation, Library 
of Congress; and Paul Oppermann, director, Department of City Planning, City 
and County of San Francisco, discussed “Land and People: Growth and Vitality.” 
These participants, with President Arthur G. Coons of Occidental College, later cov- 
ered other aspects of past and present problems, dealing mostly with urbanization. 


The Institute of Early American History sponsored during the week of April 
8-12 a Symposium on Seventeenth-Century Colonial History. Participants were a 
group of fifteen visiting scholars and an equal number of scholars from the Wil- 
liamsburg area. Discussions centered on “The Indian in Seventeenth Century 
America,” based on papers by Wilcomb E. Washburn of the Institute and Nancy 
O. Lurie of the University of Michigan; “People and Classes,” based on papers by 
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Mildred Campbell of Vassar College and Bernard Bailyn of Harvard; “Church 
and State,” based on papers by Philip N. Haffenden of the University of Toronto, 
William H. Seiler of Kansas State Teachers College, and Emil Oberholzer, Jr., of 
the College of the City of New York; and “History in the Seventeenth Century,” 
based on a paper by Richard S. Dunn of the University of Michigan. A final 
evening lecture, “The Place of the Seventeenth Century in the History of the 
United States,” was presented by Oscar Handlin of Harvard University. 


The thirty-second annual meeting of the Corporation of the Mediaeval Acad- 
emy of Ámerica was held at the Harvard Faculty Club in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, on April 27, 1957. The president of the Academy, Professor Austin P. Evans 
of Columbia University, delivered an address, “Hunting ‘Subversion’ in the 
Middle Ages.” Ernest Hatch Wilkins of Newton, Massachusetts, President Emeri- 
tus of Oberlin College, was elected new president. The Haskins Medal was 
awarded to Elias Avery Lowe of the Institute for Advanced Study for his Codices 
Latini Antiquiores. At the annual meeting of the Fellows, papers were read by 
Dr. Dimitri Obolensky of the University of Oxford, Visiting Professor of Russian 
History at Yale University; by Dr. Paul Oskar Kristeller, Columbia University; 
and by Joan Wake, Honorable Secretary of the Northamptonshire Record Society. 
Berthold Louis Ullman of the University of North Carolina was elected president 
of the Fellows. 


A hundred historians attended the Upper Midwest History Conference, April 
27, 1957, at the Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, to hear the Very Reverend 
James P. Shannon, president of the College of St. Thomas in St, Paul, speak on 
“Catholic Colonization on the Western Frontier.” 


At the fiftieth meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, held 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, May 2-4, Wendell H. Stephenson, University of Oregon, 
was elected president and William Hutchinson, University of Chicago, vice- . 
president, Papers read at the sessions will be summarized in the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review. The fifty-first annual meeting will be held in Minneapolis. 


The Society of American Archivists will hold its annual meeting in Columbus, 
Ohio, on Thursday and Friday, October 3 and 4, 1957. Headquarters for the 
Society’s meetings will be located at the Deshler-Hilton Hotel. Mr. Erwin Zepp, 
director of the Ohio Historical Society, Ohio State Museum, is in charge of local 
arrangements. 


American historians who have ideas concerning or who wish to present papers 
at the Stockholm International Congress of Historical Sciences should get in 
touch with Professor Donald McKay of Amherst College, the United States mem- 
ber of the Bureau of the International Committee of Historical Sciences, or with 
the American Historical Association headquarters, 400 A Street, S.E., Washington 
3, D.C. 
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The Ford Foundation has made a $25 million appropriation for a large-scale 
extension and development of the National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Pro- 
gram, in an intensive, nationwide effort to combat the mounting shortage of 
teachers in the nation's colleges. The Foundation's action will support a broad 
program to attract able college students into the academic profession and will 
provide graduate fellowships to potential college teachers at the rate of one thou- 
sand a year for the next five years. Nominations for Woodrow Wilson Fellow- 
ships will be made by local faculty members, and selection will be made by re- 
gional committees and a national committee made up of active university and 
college faculty members. Individual awards, which will be applied to tuition and 
living expenses for the first year of graduate study, are expected to average $2,200 
and will require about $11 million of the total appropriation. Another $10 million 
will go to universities for aid to graduate students beyond the first year. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association has announced the inauguration 
of an annual award of $1,000 for an outstanding study of American history. The 
first award will be made in April, 1959, and the manuscript selected will be 
published by the University of Kentucky Press. Dates for submission of manu- 
scripts for the first judging are June 1 through August 31, 1958. To be eligible 
for the award manuscripts must be not more than 100,000 words. For further 
information write to Dr. Chase C. Mooney, History Department, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 


The Loubat Prizes, awarded by Columbia University in recognition of the 
best works printed and published in the English language on the history, geog- 
raphy, archaeology, ethnology, philology, or numismatics of North America, are 
made at the close of every quinquennial period. The two awards are valued at 
$1,200 and $600. To be considered for the 1958 awards, books must be published 
before the first of that year. The competition is open to all persons whether con- 
` nected with Columbia University or not and whether citizens of the United 
States or any other country. Communications and works submitted in competi- 
tion should be sent to the Secretary of Columbia University, New York 27, by 


January 1, 1958. It is requested that four copies of each work submitted be 
furnished. 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fellows for 1957 include the following 
scholars in history and related fields: Arthur J. A. Anderson, Curator, History 
and Publications, Museum of New Mexico, Sante Fe, Aztec accounts of Spanish 
settlement in the Americas; Yury Arbatsky, New York City, Music and musical 
instruments, from pre-Hellenic times to the fall of Constantinople; Joseph Oscar 
Baylen, Delta State College, The life and career of W. T. Stead, 1876-1912; W. 
Burlie Brown, Tulane University, American architectural thought and expression, 
1865-1914; Robert Vance Bruce, Boston University, The 1877 railroad strikes and 
labor riots in the United States; Rev. Ernest Joseph Burrus, St. Louis University, 
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Documents in Italian archives bearing on Latin American history; John Leonard 
Clive, Harvard University, Transition from eighteenth- to nineteenth-century 
thought and opinion in England; Joel Colton, Duke University, Léon Blum and 
French Socialism; Lawrence Arthur Cremin, Columbia University, History of 
American educational thought, 1880-1940; Curtis Dahl, Wheaton College, Nine- 
teenth-century archaeological discoveries in relation to the cultural history of the 
West; Giorgio Diaz de Santillana, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Vin- 
cenzio Viviani, Galileo’s scientific secretary; Durand Echeverria, Brown Univer- 
sity, The meaning of liberty in French thought of the eighteenth century; Laura 
Fermi, Chicago, Life and times of Benito Mussolini; Sidney Fine, University of 
Michigan, Relationship between the National Recovery Administration and the 
automobile industry, 1933-1935; Louis L. Gerson, University of Connecticut, Im- 
pact of American immigrant groups on foreign policies of the United States; 
Howard Jay Graham, Los Angeles County Law Library, History of the Four- 
teenth Amendment; Donald Johnson Greene, University of California, Riverside, 
Relation between English literature and politics in the eighteenth century; Oscar 
Halecki, Fordham University, Contributions of the Slavic and East European na- 
tions to Western European culture; Paul Hoswell Hardacre, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Life and times of Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon; J. Jean Hecht, Haver- 
ford College, The upper class family in eighteenth-century England; Gertrude 
Himmelfarb, London, England, Development of Darwin’s thought and of con- 
temporary response to his work; Robert V. Hine, University of California, River- 
side, Biographical studies of Edward, Richard, and Benjamin Kern, explorers of 
the American West, 1845-1863; Benjamin Beard Hoover, University of Wash- 
ington, Relationship of literature and politics in eighteenth-century England; 
Herbert Hiram Hyman, Columbia University, Comparative study of public 
opinion on civil liberties in the United States and Great Britain; William Turren- 
tine Jackson, University of California, Davis, British contributions to the develop- 
ment of the American West; Weymouth Tyree Jordan, Florida State University, 
Scientific agriculture in the Old South; Paul Oskar Kristeller, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Philosophical and humanistic manuscripts of the Renaissance from the four- 
teenth to the sixteenth centuries; Aubrey Christian Land, University of Nebraska, 
The merchant-planter class of the Chesapeake colonies; Benno Landsberger, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Languages and cultures of the ancient Middle East; Waclaw 
Lednicki, University of California, Berkeley, Pre-Soviet cultural and political 
trends in Russia and Poland; Leonard William Levy, Brandeis University, Pro- 
visions against compulsory selfincrimination in Anglo-American law; Robert 
Alexander Lively, Princeton University, Herbert Hoover and American enter- 
prise; Juan López-Morillas, Brown University, Intellectual history of modern 
Spain; Richard Lowitt, Connecticut College, Life and times of Senator George W. 
Norris; Paul Lachlan MacKendrick, University of Wisconsin, Roman coloniza- 
tion in the Republican period; George Makdisi, University of Michigan, History 
of Islamic socio-religious movements in the eleventh century; Frank Edward 
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Manuel, Brandeis University, Mythology and primitive religion in eighteenth- 
century thought; Arthur J. Marder, University of Hawaii, English seapower in 
the twentieth century; Juan Augusto Lépez Marichal, Bryn Mawr College, Man- 
uel Azaña, President of the Second Spanish Republic; John Thomas McNeill, * 
Union Theological Seminary, Works of John Calvin; Redding Francis Perry, 
Alexandria, Virginia, History of the Second Armored Division in World War 
Il; Bessie Louise Pierce, University of Chicago, History of the city of Chicago; 
Ernst Maximilian Posner, American University, History of archives administra- 
tion; Marc Raeff, Clark University, The nobility’s relationships to the Russian 
state, 1725-1861; Charles Frederick Rudolph, Williams College, History of higher 
education in the United States; Emanuel Sarkisyanz, Bishop College, Buddhist in- 
fluence on Burmese social thought; Paul Frederick Sharp, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Influence of humanitarian sentiment upon public policy after the Civil War; 
Helen Clapesattle Shugg, Chicago, The part played by the search for health in 
westward migration in the United States; Walter M, Simon, Cornell University, 
History of European positivism in the nineteenth century; Alice Elizabeth Smith, 
Wisconsin State Historical Society, Scottish leadership and capital in the develop- 
ment of the lower Lake Michigan area in the nineteenth century; Watt Stewart, 
State College for Teachers, Albany, New York, Business activities of Minor 
Cooper Keith in Costa Rica; Samuel Edmund Thorne, Harvard University, 
Bracton in the history of English law; George Brown Tindall, Louisiana State 
University, History of the South, 1913-1946; John Chalmers Vinson, University 
of Georgia, The United States Senate and American foreign policy, 1931-1941; 
Klemens von Klemperer, Smith College, Alternatives to the Anschluss in Austria; 
Arthur Védbus, Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, Syrian monasticism 
from the second to the fifth century, a.p.; Bell Irvin Wiley, Emory University, 
Studies toward a history of the Confederate States of America, 1861-1865; Marvin 
Eugene Wolfgang, Florentine contributions to the history and philosophy of 
punishment for crime; Herbert Chayyim Youtie, University of Michigan, Schol- 
arly use of papyrological literature. l 


The 1957 Pulitzer Prize in History, awarded by Columbia University, was re- 
ceived by George F. Kennan, for his book Russia Leaves the War (Princeton, 
N. J., 1956; see rev. in AHR, LXII [January, 1957], 367). Mr. Kennan is pres- 
ently a member of the staff of the Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton. 


A new organization, a Committee on the History of Social Welfare, has de- 
veloped from the interest crystallized by Professor Karl de Schweinitz’ paper at 
the 1956 meeting of the Council of Social Work Education (published in the 
‘Social Service Review, June, 1956). An interdisciplinary group, composed of so- 
cial workers and historians, the Committee’s purposes relate to the teaching of 
social welfare history and to the encouragement and facilitating of historical re- 
search as a means to broaden and deepen the understanding of the backgrounds 
of social welfare and social work, The Committee’s first activities include publica- 
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tion of an informational bulletin for the membership and sponsorship of a work- 
shop at the 1957 Council of Social Work Education meeting in Los Angeles, For 
the present the Committee expects to maintain an independent identity and to 
seek close relationships with the CSWE, National Association of Social Workers, 
and American Historical Association. Membership is open to all interested per- 
sons. Annual dues are $2.50. Complete information may be secured from the 
secretary-treasurer, Dr, Ralph E. Pumphrey, Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration and Social Service, New York University, Washington Square, New York 
3, New York, 


The Saint Louis University Library announces the publication of Manuscripta, 
a new scholarly journal of a general nature in the humanities and history. Fea- 
ture articles will make available information about and descriptions of Vatican 
Library manuscripts and their use, indexes, contents, etc., as well as a listing of 
the codices available for consultation at the Knights of Columbus Vatican Film 
Library. Correspondence should be directed to Manuscripta, Saint Louis Univer- 
sity Library, Saint Louis 3, Missouri. 


According to a National Education Association Research Bulletin (October, 
1956), the salaries for instructional staff paid in universities, colleges, and junior 
colleges vary widely, from less than $2,400 to more than $18,000. In all colleges 
and universities the median salary in 1955-1956, for nine months, for professors 
was $7,076, for associate professors, $5,731, for assistant professors, $4,921, and 
for instructors, $4,087. For all ranks combined the median salary was $5,243. 


In the interest of ascertaining the extent to which the land-grant colleges and 
universities have made requirements with respect to training for American citizen- 
ship through courses in American history and/or American political institutions, 
Professor S, George Ellsworth of the Utah State Agricultural College directed a 
letter (dated November 10, 1954) to the presidents of the fifty land-grant colleges 
and universities of the United States asking for answers to the following ques- 
tions: (1) Does your institution require of all its graduates courses in American 
history and/or American political institutions? If so, what are the provisions? 
Is it by state or college ruling? (2) What is the place of (a) history and (b) 
political science in your curriculum (with respect to which all students are ex- 
pected to participate)—in “group requirements” or in the “humanities” or in a 
“general education” program? Of the fifty institutions surveyed, forty-five replied 
more or less in full, 

Thirteen institutions at present require courses in Ámerican history and thir- 
teen require courses in American political institutions for graduation, while a 
fourteenth is studying its offerings to meet a recently enacted law requiring one 
course in government, Requirements vary widely, from no college course (high 
school course satisfies the requirement) to a year program including six semester 
hours of history and three of government. The requirement may be met (in two 
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institutions) by examination, or (in one instance) by a high school course. Pos- 
sibly in only three cases is it a college and not a state requirement. 

Of the thirty-two other institutions replying negatively to the graduation re- 
quirement, the survey showed a ‘vide divergence of practice in placing the sub- 
jects in the curricula. About twelve institutions replied that these subjects were 
required by a greater percentage of all curricula or were taken by large numbers 
if not the majority of students; four estimated that “many” or a majority of all 
curricula required these courses or that a similar ratio of students took them as 
electives. It would appear that in about twenty-five of these thirty-two institutions 
these courses are either required of nearly all or are taken by nearly all or at least 
a majority of students. Sixteen other institutions answered that the subjects are 
required in only some of the divisions of the college, or were taken by a rela- 
tively small number of students. In about a third of the thirty-two cases, the 
subjects are among those satisfying group or general education requirements. 

Several institutions stated that the subject was one of concern and was being 
studied in the expectation of reaching a new solution. Some said that a well-rea- 
soned decision as to the place of these subjects in the curricula had been reached. 


Personal 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES! 


Boston University: Thomas W. Palmer, Jr., appointed associate professor, 
Ernest M. Law, assistant professor. Bryn Mawr College: Helen Taft Manning has 
retired with the rank of professor emeritus. University of Chicago: Val Lorwin 
on leave of absence for 1957-58 to go to Belgium on an SSRC grant to study 
political parties and trade unions; in the fall of 1958 he will return to a pro- 
fessorship at the University of Oregon. Chicago Teachers College: John M. Pfau 
appointed assistant dean in charge of the new Foreman Branch of the college. 
University of Colorado: Daniel Malloy Smith appointed assistant professor. 
Colorado College (Colorado Springs): Harvey L. Carter designated John and 
Harriet Parker Campbell Professor of American History; Paul P. Bernard pro- 
moted to assistant professor; Donald P. Greene, of Indiana University, appointed 
instructor to succeed Earland I. Carlson, who has been named dean of North 
Park College, Chicago, Illinois; Carroll B. Malone on a two-year appointment as 
professor in Tunghai University, Taiwan. 

Columbia University: Thor Sevcenko, of the department of Slavic languages 
and literature, University of Michigan, appointed associate professor. Emory Uni- 
versity: S. Walter Martin, dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, named president of the university. Gallaudet College (Wash- 
ington, D. C.): Kurt Beermann appointed assistant professor. Hamilton College: 

1The Review prints news of appointments, promotions, retirements, and leaves of absence. 


It does not print news of summer session appointments, completed temporary appointments, or 
honorary degrees and citations. 
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David M. Ellis promoted to professor. Harpur College (Endicott, New York): 
Sidney S. Harcave promoted to professor; Robert N. McLarty appointed assistant 
professor. Hunter College: Pearl Kibre promoted to professor, Douglas Maynard 
to assistant professor. University of Notre Dame: Marshall Smelser promoted to 
professor. 

Occidental College: Raymond E. Lindgren promoted to professor, Andrew F. 
Rolle to associate professor. Pomona College: John W. Wilkes appointed assistant 
professor. Thiel College (Greenville, Pennsylvania): Frederick M. Binder pro- 
moted to professor, Robert S, Cope to associate professor. University of Virginia: 
Harry Cranbrook Allen, Commonwealth Fund Professor of American History, 
University of London, appointed visiting research professor for the fall semester, 
1957-58; Allen W. Moger, of Washington and Lee University, appointed part- 
time professor for 1957-58; David Alan Williams, of Queen's College, North 
Carolina, and Paul M. Gaston, of the University of North Carolina, appointed 
instructors; Edward Younger on leave for 1957-58 to fill a Fulbright appointment 
to Allahabad University, India. Wayne State University: Milton Covensky, C. 
Norman Guice, and Richard Miles promoted to associate professors; Franklin 
Wallin appointed assistant professor. University of Wisconsin: J. D. Fage, chair- 
man of the department of history, University College, Gold Coast, named British 
Commonwealth visiting professor. 


Recent DEATHS 


Josep Puig i Cadafalch, president of the Secció Histórico-Arqueológica of 
L'Institut d'Estudis Catalans, Barcelona, died December 23, 1956. 


Ralph H. Records, former professor of history at the University of Oklahoma, 
died on January 4, 1957, at the age of sixty-eight. Professor Records received his 
A.B. and M.A. degrees from the University of Oklahoma in 1922 and 1923 re- 
spectively, and his Ph.D. from the University of Chicago in 1936. He began 
teaching at the University of Oklahoma in 1926, where he remained until the fall 
of 1945 when he suffered a stroke. Although his major interest was historiography, 
he taught a wide range of subjects and published articles on various phases of 
the Western frontier. 


Nils Ahnlund, the noted Swedish historian, died January 11, 1957, at the age 
of sixty-seven. Professor at Stockholm Högskola, 1928-55, Ahnlund was a vigor- 
ous scholar who helped, particularly in work dealing with the great political and 
military figures of Sweden's seventeenth century, to maintain in Swedish his- 
toriography that painstaking attention to detail which so characterizes it. He made 
his greatest mark, however, as editor of the Historisk Tidskrift, 1937-49, as 
member or head of numerous societies and commissions in and out of the aca- 
demic world, and as an untiring contributor to Svenska Dagbladet and other 
newspapers and periodicals. A man of firm opinions and a strong dedication, re- 
ligious as well as secular, Ahnlund took a lively interest in both public and 
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academic affairs and contributed, in indefatigable fashion, to the normal Scandi- 
navian intertwining of the two. At the height of his activity and influence he won 
many honors—culminating in 1941 with membership in the Academy. In 1956 
he concluded his career with the publication of Tradition och historia, a useful 
selection from his scholarly work. 


Georg Wittrock, long a professor at the University of Uppsala, Sweden, died 
January 12, 1957, at the age of eighty-one. Professor Wittrock was best known 
for his excellent work on mid-seventeenth-century Sweden. 


Mrs, Natalia Goraynoff Summers died January 31, 1957, at the United States 
Naval Hospital, Yokosuka, Japan. She was the widow of Maddin Summers, 
United States Consul General at Moscow, and the mother of the present United 
States Consul General at Yokohama, Lionel M. Summers, Mrs. Summers is 
warmly remembered by many scholars whom she assisted in historical researches 
when she served as Archivist of the Department of State, from 1926 to 1938, and 
in the National Archives State Department records until her retirement in 1948. 
Always imbued with a devoted interest in the organization and contents of the 
State Department records, she went out of her way to assist the historian, par- 
ticularly to help young men and women who were first orienting themselves in 
those important records, Mrs. Summers prepared a valuable list of documents re- 
lated to special agents of the Department of State, from 1789 to 1906, published 
by the National Archives as Number 7 of its Special Lists of principal records. 
The profession has lost a devoted and conscientious public servant and friend to 
historical workers, 


Zechariah Chafee, Jr., professor in the Harvard Law School since 1916, died 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, February 8, 1957. A graduate of Brown University 
(1907) and of the Harvard Law School (1913), Professor Chafee had honorary 
. degrees from Brown, Colby, Chicago, and Boston Universities. In the fields of 
history and political science he is best known for his classic Freedom of Speech 
(1920); The Inquiring Mind (1928); How Human Rights Got into the Con- 
stitution (1952); and Documents on Fundamental Human Rights (1954). With 
Samuel Eliot Morison he edited Records of the Suffolk County Court, 1671-1680, 
and wrote the masterly introduction pointing out the significance of these records 
in the history of American colonial law. He had great influence throughout the 
country, and also on the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration, in defending the 
traditions and charters of human liberty. Thus he was once denounced as one of 
the “seven most dangerous men in America.” Professor Chafee served many schol- 
arly causes, among them that of legal history. He was a member of the American 
Historical Association and long active on its Littleton-Griswold Committee on 
Legal History. 


Miron Burgin, chief of the State Department’s Research Division for Ameri- 
can Republics, died March 13, 1957, at the age of fifty-six, Burgin was born in 
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Warsaw, Poland, and studied at the Faculty of Law and Political Science in the 
city university there. After coming to this country, he continued his education at 
Harvard University, where he received his B.S. in 1929 and his Ph.D. in 1941. 
Burgin worked for the Harvard Bureau of Research in Latin America in 1933 
and continued to write articles and reviews in that field, He was at one time 
editor of Economic Literature of Latin America and The Handbook of Latin 
American Studies. His book, The Economic Aspects of Argentine Federalism, 
1820-52 (1946), was hailed as a major contribution to the field of South Ameri- 
can history. He entered the State Department in 1948 and was named chief of 
the Latin American research division in 1949. 


Henry E. Sigerist, who was for some fifteen years director of the Institute of 
the History of Medicine at the Johns Hopkins University, died at his home in 
Pura, Ticino, Switzerland, on March 17, 1957. Dr. Sigerist was born in Paris on 
April 7, 1891. He attended a gymnasium in Zurich and originally planned to be- 
come a classicist, but subsequently he became interested in medicine and obtained 
an M.D. degree at the University of Zurich in 1917. He also studied the social 
sciences at the University of London and combined his historical, sociological, and 
medical interests in devoting himself to the history of medicine. He lectured in 
this field at Zurich, 1921-23, and then served as director of the Institute of Medi- 
cal History at Leipzig, 1925-32. 

In 1932 Dr. Sigerist accepted the directorship of the Hopkins Institute, suc- 
ceeding Dr. William H. Welch. From then until 1947, when he returned to 
Switzerland, Sigerist exerted a most stimulating influence on medical history in 
this country. He promoted high standards in the field and an appreciation of its 
social as well as its scientific aspects. Active and versatile, he reorganized the 
American Association of the History of Medicine and founded, as its organ, the 
present Bulletin of the History of Medicine. He \ectured both here and abroad 
and was as well known in relation to the problems of medical care as in con- 
nection with medical history proper. His many books and papers had a wide 
appeal, in part because of an unusual clarity and simplicity of style. In Dr. Siger- 
ist’s death, the world loses one of the outstanding medical historians of the pres- 
ent century. 


Communications 


To rue Eprror oF THE AMERICAN HisroricaL Review: 


3. ss 


Mr. Zagorin’s concern (AHR, October, 1956, pp. 1-11) over Becker’s “skeptical 
fallacy” may be accounted so much playing with words by many historians who 
are engrossed in their own area of specialization. This is another round in the 
argument between theorist and skeptic, with touché again going to the skeptic, 
Professor Gershoy in this case. 

Before theorist and skeptic again go their separate ways, I should like to pro- 
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pose an exercise in perspective, namely, a reversing of roles, by which we might 
throw some new light on the historical process—if there is one. While those whose 
inclination is to say hopefully with Zagorin that history is “not unknowable” 
stand by “infected with skeptical doubts,” let those whose inclination is to cheer 
Gershoy's defense of skepticism make a try at “knowing” history. Let them take 
on, temporarily, the uncongenial hypothesis with which the theorists begin—there 
‘is a true, coherent, and explicable historical process at work in this world—then 
with uncharacteristic temerity set down its main outlines, 

“But impossible,” the reply will be. “We cannot in good historian’s conscience 
start from such an assumption or make such an attempt. There are a thousand 
reasons why: not only the unknown, but our prejudices, our environment; we are 
nationals of a particular country, products of a single civilization, specialists in a 
small segment of history. Even if we were thoroughly versed in all historical fields, 
a dozen other branches of knowledge impinge upon the subject. Even if the facts 
were there, our spectacles are hopelessly colored. Look at Toynbee’s ten volumes of 
beautifully written ‘theoretical fallacy.’ Perhaps in a hundred years... .” 

But those who answer this way are the ones to try. Business men have given 
us the methodological key in their “let’s-hear-your-idea-no-matter-how-crazy-it-is” 
sessions, where criticism, including self-criticism, is reserved for later. And for 
those who plead they do not have the time, let the exercise be limited not to ten 
volumes but to ten pages. 

Having set up this proposition, it is only fair that this reader, an inveterate 
scoffer at historical systems, might try out the hypothesis: “There is a true, 
coherent, and explicable historical process at work in this world.” This may be 
built around something like problem sets. As to the origin of these problem sets, 
suffice it to say that the force which originated them would be the same one which 
set the human brain to thinking about them. Perhaps the human race encounters 
four main problem sets, which are interrelated but distinguishable, 

Problem set +1—“Physical Science,” from primitive agriculture to advanced 
engineering, physics and medicine, including economics of production. Cold, heat, 
hunger, and disease cause man discomfort. However, in the ground, sea, and air of 
this globe called Earth are resources which, if discovered and utilized, will enable 
him to attain material and physical well-being. These resources are hidden, some 
in easily discovered places (apples in trees), but others are literally imbedded in 
illusions (oil in underground lakes in seemingly desolate areas, electricity in 
waterfalls, energy in atoms, and certainly much more). The objective is their 
discovery and utilization. Not until recently have anything but hit or miss methods 
been applied to this, though gradually the realization that there are discoverable 
secrets of inestimable possibility has dawned, and men are organizing the search. 

Problem set F2—“Social Science,” from primitive family and clan politics to 
world political systemizing, including economics of distribution. If men fight they 
hurt each other but if, on the contrary, they do not fight but help each other, they 
can move forward much more rapidly to physical and material well-being. The 
objective is to find how to keep from fighting. But why has it been so difficult? 
This is because there are several built-in illusions in the social as in the physical 
world, illusions which have taken centuries to identify, e.g., that one section of 
mankind can prosper at the expense of another, that skin color is a real differential. 
Man has made some progress in solving these in “in groups” of broadening dimen- 
sion, but he is just beginning to discover that the whole human race is in reality 
an “in group.” The illusions are what make the problem, just as the fact that the 
physical resources are hidden makes their discovery a problem. ` 
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Problem set +£3—‘“Humanities,” from child's play to great literature and art. 
The objective may be defined simply as “discovering the joy of living,” though this 
is a very subtle proposition, Whereas finding the way to physical and material 
well-being and social amiability may constitute the “serious business” of the human 
race, the beauty of the world itself provides a first reminder to the observant that 
“serious business” must be kept in perspective. And the fact that human difficulties 
and frailties can become “joy” in the theater suggests that the “light touch” is 
indeed the light which, brought into focus, can illuminate the serious problems, 
#1 and #2. 

Problem set Fk¿—“Mental Science,” philosophy, psychology, religion, meta- 
physics, Here man attempts to discover the method of instruction. He has been 
singularly dogmatic on this most elusive subject, which, since it concerns his rela- 
tion to the mechanism of the universe, may require the mastery of the first three 
problem sets as the final key to its solution. Certain observations, however, may be 
made. The fact that resources are so ingeniously hidden and that our horizons are 
literally bound up in illusions (e.g., the world is flat) until we move around and 
get new angles and perspectives suggests immediately that the problem solving is 
of the “do it yourself” variety. And the fact that a person may take his own life 
or kill another should be clear enough indication that the will is free. Let phi- 
losophy rest here. Psychology, however, has discovered that certain basic urges 
compel, or at least propel, him to become involved in the problem. Urges to relieve 
discomfort, to reproduce, and to play (see Johan Huizinga, Homo Ludens) cause 
him to give his attention to problems #1, #2, and #3 respectively, though they 
do not guarantee that he will solve them or even define them (hence no “laws” of 
history). In addition, religion has vehemently attested that mankind is favored 
occasionally with what we call revelations, enlightenment, satori, flashes of insight 
received by various individuals—Moses, Jesus, Buddha, Paul, Zoroaster, Bodhi- 
dharma, Mani, Mohammed, Nanak, George Fox, Joseph Smith, Hung Hsiu-ch'uan 
of the T’ai-p’ings, Choi of the Tong Haks, and perhaps hundreds of unknowns. 
How do we account for these? Are they merely prevarications or imaginings? 
Some weight must be given the possibility that they are not, that they represent, 
shall we say, “hints,” imperfectly understood by individuals standing in the con- 
text of their own place, time, and limited knowledge of the world, and garbled by 
followers with a penchant for associating “revealed truths” with their own group . 
—but hints, nevertheless, which give man encouragement that the unseen force 
behind his problems has some interest in his progress and which at the same time 
help him toward the broad perspective necessary for their solution. 

History, then, is the record of man’s efforts to define and solve the multitude 
of problems which constitute the subsections of these problem sets. 

Preposterous? But if Zagorin is right, if history is “knowable,” why should 
we assume we are unable to see its main outlines. If some of the “tough-minded,” 
whose inclination is to batter rather than build theories, made a try, we might get 
further than we think, 


University of Pennsylvania HrLarY Conroy 


To tre EDITOR of THE AMERICAN Historica Review: 


John K. Fairbank’s article on “East Asian Views of Modern European His- 
tory” made me conscious of many sins of omission and commission arising out 
of ignorance of the Far East and its history. I believe Mr. Fairbank’s point is well 
taken and I, for one, intend to fill in these lacunae which are so very serious and 
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potentially dangerous in the “one world” (or at least two) in which we find 
ourselves today. 

And yet 1 feel compelled to take issue not so much with Mr. Fairbank's 
ipsissima verba as with the general implications which could be drawn from them 
and which might lead to a serious distortion of emphasis in the historical studies 
carried on in this country if realized in fact. He says, in the April, 1957, issue of 
the American Historical Review, page 536, “It is a disquieting symptom that 
while we have no ‘European specialists’ in America who are called by that name, 
one still hears of ‘Far Eastern specialists’ among us.” As one “European specialist” 
who has never been called by that name I may perhaps be accused of European 
“historicism” (also under attack in review of a book on page 595 of the same 
issue) if I object, on historical grounds, to basic assumptions upon which Mr, 
Fairbank’s statement rests. 

There are very good historical reasons why American historians have never 
coined such a term as “European specialist” and why they have used for so long 
the term “Far Eastern specialist.” Can we place American culture at equal dis- 
tance from the culture of the Far East and of Europe? How many people out of 
the total population of the Americas today speak a non-European language as 
their vernacular? What have been the relative importance of British and Chinese 
ideas of government in forming the government of the United States? To what 
results do we come when we compare the relative significance of Confucianism 
and Catholicism south of the Rio Grande? The story of United States immigration 
and its restrictions would also not be lacking in significance in this connection. 

Let us not be blinded by the existence of geographical features and distances 
to the realities of world population distribution. Europe is actually on the same 
land mass (one might almost say continent) with the Far East and we are sepa- 
rated by an ocean from it. Does that mean so much? If we compare Peiping, Lon- 
don, New York, Toronto, and Melbourne or Shanghai, Madrid, Mexico City, and 
Buenos Aires do not the cities in each list fall naturally into two groups? But we 
should perhaps all renounce our ill-gotten colonial gains, give the land back to 
the Indians, and return to Europe as quickly as possible. 

The Americas, as well as Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa (as well 
as Siberia) are colonial daughters of Europe and its civilization. They are the 
result of the last and greatest Völkerwanderung of the European peoples. Of all 
these various colonial daughters the United States is today the most significant and 
has come nearest to making out of the various New Englands, New Netherlands, 
and new little Irelands, Germanies, Swedens, Italies, and Polands a united New 
Europe across the sea from the Old. That non-European elements also have had 
their proportionate share in the creation of this Magna Europa no one would 
wish to deny. Nevertheless, it is the languages, the religion, and the governmental, 
social, and economic forms ultimately derived from Europe that have prevailed 
everywhere in the New World. Or would one seriously argue that to gain an 
understanding, for example, of the American religious scene of 1957 the study 
of religion in sixteenth-century China or even among the American Indians would 
be as valuable as the study of it in sixteenth-century Europe? 

In view of such considerations it seems quite natural that no one had up to 
now in America ever become conscious of any necessity for coining such a term 
as “European specialist” to designate a historian who has as his chief specializa- 
tion the study of what is, after all, basically the original source of the civilization 
of his own country. 

May we by all means have our “Far Eastern specialists” and may we fill in 
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these dangerous gaps in our knowledge and understanding of the history of those 
areas now so important for the future of our country and of our civilization, espe- 
cially since the world is becoming an ever smaller and more crowded place, May 
such studies, however, never lead us to forget from which direction of the com- 
pass the Santa Maria and the Plymouth approached these shores. It is this type 
of forgetfulness of the past which leads in the next generation to ignorance of it. 
But it is ageinst such forgetfulness, as well as ignorance, misinterpretation, and 
misunderstanding of the past that historians have developed, especially since 
Ranke, the science of historical research and method and have practiced the art 
of interpreting history. 


Fairleigh Dickinson University Herz MACKENSEN 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HistorrcaL REVIEW: 


The old Chinese saying, chih-chi chih-pi pai-chan pai-sheng, if translated in 
the Confucius-say style, reads: “Understand yourself, understand the other fellow; 
in one hundred battles, win one hundred victories.” 

I am all for Heinz Mackensen’s demand that we keep on with the effort to 
understand ourselves through study of our own past. To it we must add the 
further effort to understand, through study of their past, the peoples of the non- 
Western world. 

Out of both efforts combined we may get a better grasp of our own place in 
history. This is a task for every historian, not for Asia specialists alone. 


Harvard University J. K. FAIRBANK 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HiıstoRIcCAL Review: 


I will appreciate it if you allow me space to support some conclusions in my 
recent book, History of American Technology, which the reviewer, Professor 
Louis C. Hunter, described as “confusing when not misleading”( American His- 
torical Review, LXII [January, 1957], 400-401). He was referring to my sum- 
mary in the chapter entitled “Technology in the Civil War.” I state (p. 291) that 
breech-loading rifles, artillery guns, and rifled cannon were used and that “both 
sides pioneered in introducing machine guns, armored cars, surface torpedo boats, * 
and submarines.” 

I cannot understand how such a statement can be confusing; but to say it is 
misleading, that 1 can't take, Regarding the use of breech-loading arms, see 
Charles B. Norton, American Inventions and Improvements in Breechloading 
Small Arms (1880), and Brigadier General A. B. Dyer, Chief of Ordnance, 
Report to Secretary of War Stanton, Dec. 5, 1864. Rifled cannon were in produc- 
tion at Cold Springs Foundry at West Point as early as 1861. The famous Parrot 
rifle, a 200-pound “Swamp-Angel” was used effectively throughout the war. The 
Williams machine gun, weighing 275 pounds, capable of firing forty shots a 
minute, drawn by one horse and operated by three men, was first used in the 
Battle of Seven Pines (1862). Six of these guns were used in the Battle of Blue 
Springs, Tennessee, October 10, 1863. See F. T. Allen’s “Breechloading Cannon 
in the Confederate Army,” Journal of the Military Service Institute of the United 
States, XLIV (1909), 441-43. Regarding the Gatling machine gun, see George 
Fort Milton’s article, “Dr. Gatling and His Humanitarian Gun,” Technology 
Review, XLV (June, 1943), 426. 

Regarding armored railroad cars, consult such works as Edwin A. Pratt, The 
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Rise of Rail Power in War and Conquest (1916); Festus P. Summers, The Balti- 
more and Ohio in the Civil War (1939); Thomas Weber, The Northern Railroads 
in the Civil War (1952); and George Edgar Turner, Victory Rode the Rails 
(1953), to learn how extensively they were used, And for the introduction of sub- 
marines and torpedo boats, see Oswald Garrison Villard, “The Submarine and the 
Torpedo in the Blockade of the Confederacy,” Harper's, CXXXIII (June, 1916), 
131-37; Katherine Prence, “The Confederate Mines, 1862-1865,” Magazine of 
History, IX (January, 1909), 13-16; Hunter Davidson’s “Mines and Torpedoes 
.during the Rebellion,” Magazine of History, VIII (November, 1906), 255-61. 
Also see O.R.N. Series I, Vol. XV, p. 21 and O.R.N. Series I, Vol. VII, p. 447, and 
L. H. Bolander, “The Alligator, First Federal Submarine of the Civil War,” U. S. 
Naval Institute Proceedings, LXIV (1938), 846-47. Conclusions arrived at from 
these and dozens of other references can hardly be called “misleading.” 


University of Pittsburgh Jonn W. OLIVER 


To THE Eprror or THE American Historica Review: 


The words “confusing when not misleading” used in my review of Professor 
Oliver’s History of American Technology have no reference to the comment upon 
Civil War armament in the sentence that follows, which reads: “Many will be 
surprised to learn that during the Civil War: ‘Improved breechloading rifles for 
the infantry, and accurate artillery guns and rifled cannon came into general use. 
. . - Both sides pioneered in introducing machine guns, armored cars, surface 
torpedo boats, and submarines. ” It is only necessary to remark here that while 
breech-loading carbines became the standard arm of the cavalry, the vast majority 
of the infantry fought with muzzle-loading rifles, mostly of the Springfield and 
Enfield types. (See H. T. Miller, The Procurement of Small Arms by the Federal 
Government during the Civil War [M. A. thesis, University of Chicago, 1931], 
tables on pp. 177-78.) It is debatable whether the employment of a few dozen 
“coffee mill” or other predecessors of the twentieth-century machine gun consti- 
tuted “introduction” in any significant sense. 


Industrial College of the Armed Forces Louis C. HUNTER 
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